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^ NOTE 

Y OLTJMES y and n of The Comhridge HiUory of Engliah 
Literature will deal with the history of dramatic writing 
* 9in^Ehq^lan(l to the closing of the theatres under the puritan role, 
* that is to say, to about the middle of the seventeenth ^century. 
We hope to have these two volumes ready ^by Ei^r 1010. 

* Volume VII, Cavalier and Puritan, will be concerned with 
non-dramatic literatore, mainly 0 f the period between rOff? i-jw# 
16^. Its contents are in an advance^^^MljpEe of preparation, and 
we hope to be able to publish this volume before the end of 1010. 

It was originally intended to oon^ue,wn the p^ent volume^ 
the account of scholars and scholarship in England from the point 
reached in vdume iii ; it has been decided, however^ to postpone : 
this oimtinuation until volume vii. 


Oahbudob, 

29 Stj^embtr 1909 


A. W. W. 
A. R W. 
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CHAPTER I 


^ ^ 0 TRANSLATORS 

■ v^. 

The teamdaton of Elisabeth’s age pursued their craft , in the 
.. spirit of bold advrature which animated Drake and Hawkins. It 
was thc&:4unldtion to discover new worlds of thought and beauty. 
.ji« i^ulet^the y$i» ocean of knowledge to plant their colonies of 
intellect where thqr might, or to bring back to our En^^ish 
shores some doquent stranger, whom their industry had tdbght |o 
qieak with our English tongue. Holland justly Ifescribes bis 
|^{Cnterpii8e as a conquest. He ‘.would wish rather and endeavour,’ 
I says he in the prei^ to his tiw^ptit^n of Pliny, all means to 
triumph now over tpe Romans in subduing their literature under the 
dent of the English pen, in requitall of the ccmquest some time over 
teis Island, atdiieved by the edge of their sword.’ And, harbouring 
this sentiment of conquest, the transla^rs were stro4g|y impelled 
also ^the desire to benefit their native land and its rulers. 
They lifl learned from the classics deep lessons of polity and 
statocmUt wm^ they would impart to their queen and her magis- 
trates. llieir achievement was, indeed, the real rmascence of 
England, the authenUp recovery of the andent s|drit Thai they 
were keenly consdous of whpt tiiey were doing^is dear from their 
dedioathme and their pre&ces. l%e dunce of the great personages 
to whom they presented their woito was made with a deliborate 
lipi^KMa ^ 'l^en North and Holland asked the oueen’s protection 
^ their madmpieces, it was in die frill«hope*ana knewjedge^that 
Phitateli'Wl livy would prove wise guides unto her footBtqw. 
was it with the mere intmt of flattoy or l^pplanae 


translators oflbred the firnits of their toil to Oedl, 
; Iliieeeter and Chriatoidier Hation. They wished to give counsel 
they deemed it nseftiL ThouMS ^ instance, 

of Demosthenes, thte|^ thdlEveiy good siriiieet 
eiMaapare the imsent a^ the pest; tiwi when he heaiti 
"^^jktifllBa aid the Atheniaiis^ he dionld remediber England and 
/Ejjipiinneii; thai injxriel^ he should learn from the doings df hia 
..a. L. nr. on. l 1 . 



2 Translators * 

eld«s how to deal with his own affidra. John Bren^ 
Engiished Quintus CnitinB, in presenting his book to the 
of Northoipbeiiand, thus explained his purpose: 

‘There is leanind in all Magistrates,’ says he, ‘both a tatUi and fiaaSH 
God, and also an outward pollide in worldly thinges^: whereoL^ the cHB 
to be learned Iqr the Soriptarer^ so the otitor must ohiefly be VatoereiHH 
reading of hist«4ee.’ 



Wherever you turn, you find the same admirable excuse ; 

• the trauslators gave to England weU nigh the whol^wisdehi cpP 
ancients, they provided not merely grave instruction > jfor kj||^' 
and statesmen, but plots for the dramatists, and entenjfaimeni'tor 
lettered ease. ^ i 

As their interest lay chiefiy in the matter of their origihahi^ 
th^ professed little desire to illustrate a th^ry of'translatimh 
They 1^ neither the knowledge nor the sense of criticism, wlich 
should measjire accurately the niceties of their craft. They net 
about their work in a spirit of sublime unconsciousness. In their 
many prefaces, and they delighted in preihces, there is scarce 
hint that they are pursi^ng aMcSicate art ^e most of tiuun 
were indifferent to, or ignorant of, Horace’s maxim : 

Net verbum verbo curabit reddere ftdut 
. a Interpm, 

though, for the beet of r4tsons, they followed the poetis libnul 
counsel They would not have understood the scientific care w|th 
which Drycfen presently distinguished metaphrase dhd paraphrase. 
Chapman, it is true, knew the end at which he aimed, and, in 
prefhge to his Homer, luddly describes what should be the ambition 
of the translator; 

• • 

‘The work of a Bkilfull and worthy translator,’ says he, ‘is to obserre tito 
senteaees, figures and formes of speech proposed in his an^r, Us true ssuto 
and hdight, and to adorn them with figures and formes of oindikm fitted to tis]), 
origiaaU in thf samotoagne to which the^ are translsted.’ 

And one,W. R., in an eloquent epistie, addressed to the 
wittily defends Lodge againsf the charge that he had not ] 
spoken Seneca’s own words and lost himself in a Latin edio. 
both Chapman ahd Lodge’s defnder wrote when the art of i 
lation had bem pnrsqpd fin* two generations and was fidling,| 
unnaturally, into a habit of sdf-critidsm. In general, the 
lators of the heyday woe accurate ndther in word nor in 

# 

^ 0eflhu« Fenton ehowad hie npprontl of this eentiinent bjr borrowing it ^ 
word in bit preleoe to the TroffieaU Dteeounef. ^ 


The *Crafi of Translation 3 



' fD^nyired ’the text as remotely m tiiqr imitated the a^de of 
• origmab. • 

^Iftre eaid that North and hb ooUeagaes were inipiied by a 
'adrkitara They resembled the pieneera of our empire idso 
lei||^ lack of sowple. As the early travdlers dieerflilly 
. upmf the treasure of others, pamfhlly acquired, and turned 
o^ profit the discoveries of Spaniard mid Portuguese^ so 
[>18 cared not by what intermediary they approached 
> and«Latin texts. Very few were scholars in the sense 
'Philemon Holland was a scholar. Like Shakespeare, the 
most had little Latin and less^ Greek. When Thomas Nicolb, 
4 a t t i g e n and'ffoldsmith of London, set out to translate Thucydides, 
he went no further thmi the French of Cbude de Seyssel, and 
Qbnde.de Seyssel ftiade his version not from the Greek but from 
ins tatin of Laurentius Valla. Between Thomas North and Plutarch 
stands the gradous figure of Jacques Amyot. Thomas ynderdowne 
derived his AelMqpum Historic freln the Latin ot Stanisbus 



Waischewicaki, a Polish country gentleman, who transbted tiie 
Greek of Heliodorus, rare pcUems, in 1661. - Thus Adlington, in 
interpreting The Golden Acc, was mftled by Lamte Dore of 
Ouilbume Michel Thus Aristotle came into our speeclfthrough the 
Franch of Leroy, and even Bandello crossed from Ital^ to England 
by the courtly bridge of Belleforest , * • • 

The result of this careless method is that the translations of 
EUiabeth’s (in prose, at any rate) are unsoiled by pedantry. 
They do not smell of the lamp; they suggest nowhere the laborious 
use of the pedestrian dictionary. They call up a vision of 
space and courage and the open air. That th^ are inappropriate 
seems no fiuilt in them. If (key replace the restsaint of (ke dasrics 
with the colour and sentiment of romance, it u because the trans* 
btors have done their work thoroughly. They haVa turned the 
hathors of Gree6e and Rome not, merely into a qpw language but 
iato the feeling of another age and cliida In other* words, weir 
hdoks^carty with them the lively air of brafe originq|a And this 
natural impress b the deeper, because translation was not an 
•xdndve crafty pursued in tire narrow qdrit of mere sdidarship. 
Haiiy of the most ingenious craftsmen were mra of tire woiid, 
who made thdr verdonB to beguile a leisure snatched firom the 
conduct eS affidrs. Sir Thomas Hoby, who gave us The Oomtier, 
wns an ambassador; Danett» who put Gommines in an Englbh 
diess, ftactised the art of diplomacy loftily exemplified in 
hb ordinal ; with a dine sense of pn^nieiy, Peter Whttefiome 


1—2 



Translators 


MaebisTellft ArU cf Want K^en he was fat^ 
wit^ the emperor, *at the siege and winning of OaUbhia’ ; 

North hiamelf played hte part as a magistaate in the p<dieiet| 
hurgnr won& E?en those abo, like Hcdland and GoMihg^ i 
translating as a profession practised a style all unt 
the sdioolsi The reproach of Diyden, that 'there 
undrostand Gredi and Latin, and yet are ignorant of t^seir i 
tongue,* might not be brought with justice against theni.| 
men of the century knew Greek and Latia Many 
of Enghsb, which they wrote with an eloquence and dal 
rardy surpassed. ^ 

The translatorB’ range of disroTory was wide. Th^ 
into the ken of Englishmen the vast continent of dasdcal lit 
Only a few provinces escaped thdr search, and,*of the iow, i 
the province which should have had the quickest attraction i 
It is nbt a ytde strange that the golden age of our drama 
have seen tim translation of but one Greek play. Of Aeschylj 
St^booles there is nothing. A free paraphrase of the 
fuesented at Gray’s Inn unden tbe name of Joeatta in 11 
George Gascoigne and lYands Kinwelmersh, and made no| 
the Greek hut from the Italian of Ludovico Dolce, is the ; 
bethans’ onl^ and fragile link with Euripides. Plautus 
much bet^r: we havu no^more than the Mmaeduni of 
Warner (1696), which may have given Shakespeare a hint 
Comedy qjf Emm. More popular were Seneca ^d Terdgaci i 
Seneca, no doubt, for his ingenious maxims, and Terence becag^ he 
was appointed to be read in schools. Of the historians, both ipmdt ' 
and Latin, there is a long list An unknown translator who 
hides his name under tiie initials RE., and who may be ^nxabe 
Rich, published two books of Herodotus in 1684, and iWnas 
NicoUs, already mentioned, gave to England a cmnplete TbrnmEUtos 
in Di60. Of li^, jae have a l^pigaaent by Antony Cope 
and a vecsidn of all that*remains by the incomparable PhUlM 
Hbllaad* (IQpO), to Vhosq industry also are due SuePlIllHl 
(1606X Ammianus Marcellinus (1609) and XenofdMm’s 
pa^iailVSS). Sallust, as mig^t be ej^ected, was a &void|to cr ^ 
Tudor Eng^bnd. *His CoAltfie vlhs translated by Thomas Fifiihr 
(1641X his JugurSkuk 1^ Alexander Barclay (1667X andkbothb 
hiirtoiieB by Ibomas Heywood, the dramatist (1608X G<4Une''# 
Oossor (1606X Blende’s QmHtus Curtim$ (166SX and StfjdusKt 
JModonu SmmW (1669X by no means oom^tete the taleP JyQpt 
Sir Henry Savile did for the Huttorie* and the Agrieoila of 1||||jH||l 

i 


kand 




not 





of ^ru$otle^ Cicero anti Seneca 5 

ittibx Of ee m rcy^ ftr th« itimab and ^ 

; , | tl te Si in ini iy (1698X and there is no MtUimr En^^ahed fbr ii| in 
||||pl|.:ted w«»thier dupe than the niieet of Bomai^iatorkaB. 
iuptl^ion foand other translatore beddea Holland, and PtatardtlB 
Aiifjilf qf NMe Qreeiam and Romam fell into the 

handa: of off Thomas Nortii, whose skill gave them a second and a 
laiftf iauqfptalHy. • 

The philosophMS and moralists of the andent woiid chimed 
witii|^du«iraiDeur of Tndor England. Their simple disputations 
posadn the chann of feeshness and curiodty. The {woldems of 
oradnct posed by Cicero and Pljitardb are of a kind that feund 
an Mger solution in the minds of men, still ample oaougfa to love 
oasoistiy for its own sake. Such questiouB as how a man may 
•ipaiae Jdmself without incurring envy or blarney or whether 
•philSacpherB ought to conrerse with princes and rulers, were met, 
it is certain, with many arguments and Tarious answerg. ABd tiie 
translators supplied those ignorant of the dead langrfages with a 
ad^iiiy amnniry of intellectual weapons. Of Plato^ to be sure^ 
there is little enough. Beddes SiiaThonus E3yot*s the Know- 
ledge which mdketh a wise man (1633),Mistantly inspired the 
philosopher, immediately suggested by Diogenes Laortius, tiiere is 
but a version of the Axioehue, a doubtful dialogue. Aristotle 
received more generous treatment. Bthiee w^^ranslated 
from the*ltalian by John Wylkinson (1647), and, as has been said, 
one J.- D. mad^ a version of the PoHHee from the French of Loys 
Leroy, dit Regius (1698). Far more popular were Cicero and 
Seneca, the chief instrucUwa of the age. Tully's Officer, trandated 
by Robert Whittington^ laureate in gprammar (1683), and by Nicholas 
Ofimald (1666), were cimfidently commended tc^ rulers, schoolmen, 
wutiNrB and rhetoricians: 


^At fewwordi/ Mm the ingenioiu Grimalck^ *al neii, that of wtodome'lie 


Nor were the two treniaaBe <m Friendth^ aad Old Age overlooked. 
3Sw One was translated by John Harington (16M), the ether»by 
Thomas Newton (1660), and bothluve as handsome an appearanoe 
in their Ene^ish dress as any books of the time; and, in 1601, John 
Dolman 'eni^ysshed these fyve Queettoiu, whieh Bfarfce Qhiliye 
CSomO diqmted in his Manor of Tnacnlanum.’ Upon Soieoa, al^ 
tried his hand, to idiom wo owe The Fame emd 
mffib qf Honed Igvfnge (1646) and The Bomcdge* off 

domiK^ Chancee. For the rest^ Artiinr Ckdding trane l a t ed The 



6 translators • , * • 

• 

Woodtt ctmeemkHf Ben^^tk^ (156eX vaA, bt 1914, Tbaum 

pnUkbed his moDiimeiiba yeni<m of Seneoa's proae^ » work vm- 
li]^otm>p*"MOP gywi with Holland’s tn uishi t k m of PhUawdiis 
Jforab(1603X * /• * 

Hie modem worid jidded as rich a spofl as the aM|^ati * 
Italiaaate jCn glfriiinAii, Utterly rejunoadied Iqr his oonimpomries, 
broni^t bade from -Italy, with his fimtastic oostiim%and*iiew- 
ihng^ manners, a love of Italian iiteratmre and of Italian romance. 
Fmm across the Alps came our knowledge of the»oonr%«of jmis 
and of the arts. In a frmous passage, Ascham de|dored the 
encroadiing influence. Evil as he thought the Morte Arthure, 
'the whole pleasure of which liooke standeth in two spedall 
pcqnates, in open mans slaughter, and bold bawdiye,’ he dedared 
tiiat ' ten Morte Artivuree do not the tenth part so much harme gp • 
<me of these bookes, made in Italie, and trandated in Englhnd.’* 
Tet tfldr lowing popularity could not be gainsdd : 

• a 

'That which is most to be hunentod'— again Ascham speaks— 'and therefore 
more nedefoU to be iooked to^ there be mo of these nngrations bookes set oift 
In Printe within these fewe monethrs, than have been sene in England many 
score yeare before.’ i 

Ascham wrMe in 1667, and there is no doubt that he had in his 
mind Willii^ Painter’s Palace of Pleaewre, of which the flrst 
volume was published in ^666, the second in 1567, and Geffhtie 
Fenton’s Certaine TragicaU Dtscotereea (1667X books of the 
time had % more immediate and profound influepce than these. 
They enter^ned the court and were an inspiration to the poets. . 
Had it not been for Painter, the English drama would have taken 
another path. The stories of blood and (desire, appropriate to 
the ferocity of the Italian republics^ were eagerly retold by our 
dramatists, avid of the fierce emotions which Elisabeth’s peaceful 
England did not encourage in act. The tale of borrowings from 
Paster’s Po^ocejs a long one. Shakespeare and Webster, Marstoir 
anoMassinger, all owe a dhbt to the ingenious writer whom Aimlisan 
savagely condemned. And thoy could not have gone for their plots 
to a better source. For Painter was a true child of his age. His 
amUrion, like tiie amUtion of the chremiriers, was em^diqiaedic. 
He aime^ not at telling one stdiy, but at telling all stories. He 
began at the beginning and carried his work to the very end. It 
would be difficult to find a plot that has not its origin, or its 
counterpart, in Bunter’s treasure-house. His earliest rtories are 
taken from liry, Herodotus and Aulus Gellius ; and, presilbtly, he 
seeks his origii^ in the woriks of quem Margaret and Poe^a crio, 
of BanddloandStr^parola. Whatever were the ori gin and mliafaMru^ 
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tttea, be radttoed them •]! to a oertaia ISfoilMil a 

he coltiTated a stra ightfor ward rtyle; 
unlfte the moet of his fellows, he avoided embroidevy. *ffis 
.pqpnlaiiiy; therefine, is easily explained: his woric #as quioUly 
ii^sUigiUe to siaqde folk, and the dramaHsts had no difflonl^ in 
dotiung life diy bones with their romMitic imagery. But 
adnfowlec^ped thdr debt with a difference.^ ^akespeare d|d not 
scmple to benrow the very words of North and Holinahe^ He 
took no^i^re than the plot from Painter’s version d Shomeo and 
Jt/dStMa, 

Ascham’s judgment of Painter and Fenton, foolish and unjust 
as at is, seems to have been aiftidpated by the translator of the 
TragwM Diseoanea of Bandello. Fenton, indeed, securdy defends 
, himself agpinst the detraction of the puritan. In an epistle 
, dedicatory, addressed to the lady Mary ^dney, he professes that 
his chmee of stories was made with the best motive. Heriiad no 
other desire than to improve the occasion. •* 

^Albeit, at the Ante siirhte,’ sayfi he, ‘thrie diaooanee msye Importe oerteine 
vanytyesorfondeiiraetiiiiefiin IoTe,3iet hdoabtenottoheeahmlv^ . . ., adnge 
I have ratiier noted diveraitieof exaropIeeineoCidiye yomige men and womeii, 
apptovynge soffloientlye the inoonvenienoe happenynge by jhe pnnnte of 
lyoenoeone desyer, then affeoted in anye aorte snehe nneerteyne fidlyee.* 

If BandeUo incurred censure, what sentence would have been 
passed hpon Boccaccio? Though his Decameron was involved in 
the harsh ju^[ment passed upon Painter’s Pfdem, though s<nne 
stmies found a place in Turbervile’s Tragical Tciei, it was not 
known to England, save in fragments, until 1620. His PhUoeopo 
wastoanslatodin 1567«l7H.G., and, twenty yean later, Bartbq|omew 
Young did into English the^moroits Fiammetta, wherem i» sette 
dome a catalogue o/aU and eingular paeeione qflove andjealoeie 
inddmt to an enamoured gong gentleman. Of the othmr Italian 
■ books, thus early done into English, the most femous was 
iilastiglione’s II Cortegiamo, of which Ho%’s* vecsiofl aaB. the 
difficultapproval of Ascham Mmself This hook, he said, *|tdvisedlie 
read, and diligentlie folowed, but' one yeare at hoAe in England, 
would do a y<mg gentleman more good, I wisse^ then thipe yeares 
travell abrode spmit in Italie.’ And then came Machiavelli, whose 
Arte of Warre^ as has been said, was En^Ushed by Peter White- 
hmme (1660), and of whose Fhrentme Hi^orie we owe an excellent 
version to Thomas Bedingfteld (1598). But tii«re is no Prince in 
En g H ri i unto 1640,andthusweareoonfi!ontod4)yaliteraiy pusrie. 

No wmk had a«|Nrofonnder influence ngon the thought and 
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, bo(A to Hknbm Oomwell; its preoepto were obedic^ij rnkmiod 
by <9bdl and Leioester. mingled ftar and reqieot in wbidi i|p 

‘ aatibor ynS hdd ooDTeited him into a monstrous lolrad. ’ 
writmr ia more frequently dted, gmierally irith disi^proval, 
MaohiaTdIi, and it is always the Prince, which was noMnadated, 
and not the Arte of Warre and the Flormtine HiaU^ic, i^h 
were, that arouses the ire of ESoglishmen. A German scholar has 
counted more than three hundred references to tiiChPru^ in tiie 
worics of the dramatistB alone, and has traced them to the oelebntad 
treatise of Qentillet: Diseours mr le$ moycna de him gowmner 
et maintemr m hotmc paix vn *roycmait...eiomJbrt N. Machimd 
le Flormtm (1576), a work trandated into English by ffimon 
Flstnlcke (1609 )l ^us the hostility of tiie EHsabethyns ^;ains^ • 
tiie Florratine was inspired not by the study of the original bnkby . 
the violent partisanship of a Huguenot However, if the accident 
which took &e Arte of Warre and left the Prvace remains unex- 
plained, the preference of French to Italian is natural enough.* 
The truth is, French was tiie ^guage best understood by the 
English of the dxteenth sentury. Not merely was it the avenue 
through which many of the classics passed into our language and 
our literature; its fhmiliar use tempted the translators to make 
known in Eh^dand the learning and philosophy of France. The 
French boSks which we find in Ekiglish are many and Of many 
kinds. First in importance is Florio’s Montaigne (1603X after 
which may be placed Danett’s Cotmammea (1696X a finished pmrtrait 
of the politician, which partly atones for the absence of the Prmce*. 
The ii^efatigable Arthur Golding translated, the PoUUeke, Mond 
and MartiaU Disooureee, written in j^ndi by Jacques Huiault 
(1595X while Henri Estieniie, La None and La Primaudaye all 
found thdr way into our Englisii speech. And France, also, like 
Italy, has her paradox. As we haie no Prinee before Dacres, '> 
so w% have no I&belais before 8ir Thomas Urquhart 1%e ia> 
fiuence of Gaigantua, new the legendary giant, now Babelaie*s own 
creation, and Pantagruel, is*piain for all to see. They are Muong 
the oomiBonplaoes of our dramatists, and, but for the example of 
Babdais, at least two masters of prose, Nashe and Harvey, woidd 
have written fiur otimjthan they did. But, though a venkw Ot 

■hooU Kuralj hava ftmn^ a tranalatar in tba aixteenth aantuy. tha 

aaiUaataanian noted bean the data 16M, it ia a fomth oditbm, and aaiU^^u a^la 
than the Tear tfitopnbUaation. Baa volanM ni of Um pn«it woik, 8», W. 
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^jftwyaffcwi Aw Frcf^eeit ii enlend ia <iw Stetionttni’ m^tkutir.. 
f ISttX eith«r it wm nefer paUished or it has din^pem^ and ^ 
tloae ■trim atodied the style and goqtdi of Messer Alo^faas ^nst 
•lupe stndiU than in the oiighiaL 

There remains Spain, united to fiog^aad in the bmidB of emnity, 
and tiien,wnow, the land of curiosity and ronmnce. Herinfliwnoe^ 
iriddty fel^sras deepest in die reahns of diseovery and mjstieism, 
of manners and chivalry. The great masterideoes, Gervante8’8l>ofi 
^uwiot^fnd Eitemiph/ry Noveh and the Cdeatma of Fernando de 
BidM, came to Eng^nd, vhen the Stewarts sat upon the thnme. * 
But die sixteenth century knew no more popular book, no more 
potent influence than 7%e DIM of Prtnoe^ translated from Guevara 

Thomas North (1667), in which may be detected the first seeds 
> gf eu[^ui^p. yWes taught philosophy, rhetoric and dvil law 
, <HaHy at Oxford, and, Iqr his translated works, to England. The 
* qiiritual and heavenly exerdses ' of Granada brought oomftrt and 
in^iration to the devout; it was through Spain that Amadis and 
Palmerin came to England; and many of die bravest adventures 
chnmicled in Hakluyt’s treasury o{ voyages were sought and fimnd 
in the peninsula. The earliest example of the picaresque novel, 
LoMxriUo de Tormee, was ‘drawen out of Spanish’ by David Rowland 
(1676), and, among many others, Bartholomew Young, already men- 
tioned as a scholar in Italian, translated flunn its nfidve Spanish 
the Duma of George Montemayor. * 

Thus it will be seen that the translators into prose of EUsabeth’s 
rdgn were impartial, as they were courageous, in thdr chdoe. 
They were ai^ialled neither by the difficulty of strange tongues 
nor by the freedom pf fordgn tales. And, various as in\ thdr 
excuse, thdr style is unifqrm. As 1 have said^ they ma^ no 
attemi^ to r^iresent the niceties of the orlgfria] in thdr own 
tongue. They cut and clipped IVench and Roman, planish and 
• Chwek, to the same form and shape. Some were dmplmr than 
gthers; some were leas cunning fa the search* alter straflge vfrsrda. 
William Adlington, for instance, who mightibave found in Apuldus 
an (qq^rtunity flnr all the resources of EysabethAi v^Kour and 
Elisabethan ahuig; treated his author with a cmtdn reseijft But, 
for the most part^ the colour of the trandatioos is the colour ct 
the ti(aaslat(»‘’s time and country, and if^we study the method 
of one or two diosen samples, we shall get an insight into the 
method of thorn all 

Utmost fiunons, and, perhaps, the best, ofrElimbetban trans- 
lations is Sir Thomei North’s Lk>e$ of the JFoMe Qreeiam and 
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c 

"Mommu (im\ That Shakeapeace naed it ie patient ob|4i<Ba%^ 
botrow i ng noi^ aa well aa jdota, ia ila muqne diatinctioii. Botdf 
fibalceqieav had never laid upon it that hand of Midaa> *whiQb 
transmuted whatever it touched into pure gold, the vision lid 
yet been meuMwaUa It ia not Plutarch. In many reemcta It^’ 
Plutaroh’a antitilieaia. Nortii composed a new maateafnece upon 
Plutandi’s theme. As I have said, he saw Plutan^ thrbugfa 
Amyot’s eye. And the result is neither Amyot nor Plutarch. 
No bode, in tinth, ever had a stranger history. ISiere ^|me out 
' of Chaeronea in the first centuiy after Christ a ach<^ aad*a 
writer who was destined to exert a powerful, if indirect^ infiuence 
upon the greatest of our poets. . fhus was Boeotia avenged of her 
standerers; thus did a star of intelligence shine over despised 
Ihebea ^e Boeotian wrote a book, whidi, indue tiqte, fi^ int^ < 
the hands of Jacques Amyot What Amyot did with the book, ^ 

M<mtal|;ne, Jiimself a humble debtor, shsJl proclaim: 

• . 

*Je donne avec raiionj he writes, *ce me temble, la palme d Jiaeguet A myoty 
tur touts nos escrivains franfois . . . . Nous, aultres ignorants estions perdus, 
si ee livre ne nous eust relevi du bourbier; sa mercy, nous osous h cetfheure 
et parleretescrire: lesdames<enregentent les maistres d*esehole : destnostre 
breviaire.* ^ 

And Plutarch’s good fortune did not rest here. Amyot’s book, 
whidi was Montaigne's b^^eviary, came to Thomas North, who 
embellisher Amyot, as Amyot had embellished Plutarch. North’s 
Plutarch is as ^ from Amyot’s as Amyot’s is firom its original. 
Not merely the words, but the very spirit is transformed. Change 
the names, and you might be reading in North’s page of Philip 
Sidney and Richard Grenville, of Leicester and of the great lord 
fiurghley. For No^, though he kneur little of the classics, was a 
master of noble English. He was neither schoolman nor euphuist. 
As he fieed his language from the fetters which immature scholars 
had cast upon it, so he did not laj^ upon its bones the awkward *’ 
chaifis of A purposed ingenuity. *' He held a central place in the 
history of our qieech. He playeduponEnglish prose as upon an organ 
whose every stop he controlied with an easy confidence. He had 
a perfect sense of the weight and colour of words; patiios «»>d 
gaiety, femiliarity and grandeur resound in his magnificently 
cadenced periods. It i^as his good fortune to handle a language 
still fired with the varfous energy of youtii, and he could contrive 
the effects of sound and smise which had neither been condemned 
nw worn out tlfo thoughtful pedant Above all, his style had 
a dramatic quabty which suggests to the reader a constant move* 
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Sir nmim North 

thevaloe of wlikh,iio doabt»ivM onididlijrneogiiiMd bgr 
fifc o toqpcwe. An ezamiile will beat ilhutrate tiiit poculiBr ^^kOl 
of tbtf tnulatiM’. Horn is the pralnde to the immoriy diaeowne 

offOoitdimiiB: 

• ^ • 

wwAni twy H^t irlieii he eiitoed tihe dttte of Antiinii, end aMay 
PMiple met Imi in flie atnetea, bat no knewe htai. So he oneiit dboefly 

to Tttlae honee, aad when he oobw thither, he got him op otnriidd 

to the chhnSey horthe, and eat him downe^ and apoke not • woide to any nmn, 
hie Cmo all mnffled over. They the hoow qnring him, wondered odiat he 
dioald ba/luid ydt they daret not byd him rise. For, fll-foToredly moilled op 
oad dhgidaed ae he waa, yet there appeared a eettidne majeette in hk eonn* 
tananee^ and in Ue alienee: wherei^ntheywenttoTnllnawhowaaataiqiper, 
to |j»ll Mm of toe atraonge diagaiaingaof tola man. 

The beauty of this passage is incontestable, and yet it is hard to 
» explain. There iFno striving after effect There are no strange 
» woMs. If it has a modem air, it is because the words used are of 
universal Significance^ and belong ndther to this age^nmr to that 
And, simple as they are, they breathe the very spirit of romance. 
They move and throb with life, as if they were not mere symbols, 
but were the very essence of dranui and of action. Now turn to 
the Frmch of Amyot, and yon will discdhi the same quality sternly 
subdued to the finer classidsm of the language: • 

Aimy fen alia droiet d la maiton de Ttdlus, Id 06 de prf^uault il entra 
jutgu'au fouyer, et illec fassit *ani dire mot i^>^tonne, ayyftt le vitaqe 
eouvert etla tette affublie : de guoycetdxde lamaieonfeurent biene$bahi*t 
et neantmoine ne Poterent faire leiver: ear encores gtfif te cackast, ri 
reeognoiuoit o 9 ne tfay quoy de digniti en ta contenanee et en ton tilence^ 
et fen allerent dire d Tullut, qui souppoit, cette estrange fofon de faire. 

At first sight the economy of the French is apparent Thq words 
are fewer and are held together by a firmer, thread than in the 
English version. But Nortii has conriived by a touch here and 
there to give a picturesqueness to the scene whteh neither Ihe 
‘ French nor the Greek warranta For instance, *they of the house 
^ying him ’ introduces a new image. * Cetdx Se la mhuo^ia in 
Amyot’s version, and corresponds to,ot' KtArd, ri/v But the 

spying is North’s own Intimate invention. And again, the words 
'ill-ftvoredly muffled up and disguised as he was,’ which givo an 
accmit to the whole passage, re^lresent no more* than a particle in 
the Greek (ifv ffdp rt sol irepl avrhv and are fiir more 

finely dramatic than the Frendi: meores qviU ae caehatt, M<ne- 
over, the last words of the EhtgUsh passage, 'the strannge disguising 
of thffl man,’ find their excuse neithm* in Fitoch nor in Greek. 
There is a omnnumness of phrase in r^v irvyiav rov vpay/taroq as 
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itt 9e$U tttrmtge de fcrnre, wfakh Audi no edio in 
■ pl^yiMly inaocnnto rendering! He instantly oaBe yoor aittentktt 
firan the * M p g to the and *«*« yon to look once again M 4li9 
strange figure sitting by the hearth. And th^ ^erhaps^'di 

(me cS bis secrets: an intent always to flattmr tiie ww gs ’ 

tiie ear, and to reveal in pictures the meaning of his sduhor. At 
any rate, tberenre few who^ were the choice given theni,gron]^not 
rather read Hutarch in the noble English of North than in the re^ 
strained and sometimes inexpressive Oredc of Flntarch«tH<j^th^i' 

' it is true, turned Plutarch's men into heroes of English Mood aa^k 
bone, but, in separating them thus ruthlessly from tbmr origin, li||' 
endowed them with a warm, -puising humanity, of* which theif 
author dreamed not. 

Philemon Holland was a translator of another kind.* HU|| « 
legendary pen was apt for an^ enterprise. He was a finblleii ^ 
master^itrii^Qwe Knffuae, and so great was his industrythat he ia 
not the hero df one but of hdf a dozen books. It wad not for him 
to ask the aid of French or Italum. He went strai^t to the 
ancient texts — Greek or Latin— -and brought back with him to his 
native English spoils whiidf were Intimately his own. His whole 
career was sr proper training for the work of his mature years. 
Bom in 1652, he was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and, 
having stu^eB mediidnu, seized at Coventry in the practice of his 
‘"pinfession. But humane letters had laid a stem hand upon him, and. 



Fuller, who had a genius for devising names, calle|d him *tiie 
Translgtor Genmall in his age,' and it is thus that he will be re- 


membered unto the pnd of time. As IJiave said, his knoudedge of 
Greek and Latin was accurate and profouniL Still fhrm: was his 
knowledge of English. Trae, be did not possess- the tact and 
simplicity of North. He could not produce wonderfiil effiscts by 
the uSe of ‘a few i^ain words. His Was the romance not of feeling,^ 
' but of d^iooration. He love^ ornament with the ardour of an 
ornamental age, and he tricked out his authcHrs witii all tibie re- 


sources of Elizabethan English. The <x>n( 3 uoa and retioenoe of 
the ohssios wme hs nothing to hhn. He was ombitioaB always to; 
(dothe them in the gaijl> which they might have w(n!ii’ they^. 
been not mere Fhiglishmwi, but fontastios of his own age. Like all^ 
his contemporaries, he was eager to excuse his own shortoominga.-'; 

'Aeeofdbig to CUb pnrpoae and intont of idne,* he wrote, 
aqr pm, not to any altootod phraae, but to a mfono and stile.lf^ 
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h if I karo cdkd agriae faito ■» mim dd woada, M It he 
ad to the hno ef m$ eomiti^ laiigBefo: if the eenteaee he aet eo 
eonehed and hait togither ae the origfaall, loth I mw to bt olioare 
the: have I not BagUehed oaety word vtijr? nflu natimi hath 
aiaAn^ yam aad tearaeaa evpvopriaie Iqr theauadvae.* 


Pie tea Btonaae is never affected ; his alyle ia neither mean 
nr ptqpiw; and thna fiur he ageaka the language of oonven> 
on! Ilfee rest of the passage is the soundest oritidlsm. 
idland had a natural love of the old words and proverbs whioh 
btjngidriied diis country language. His sentences are sddom 
yndse or knit together, and his translations, though not apt to 
keir originals, are apt enough y> the language of their adoption. 
If tie sddom echoed the sound of Greek and Latin, he never missed 
ne sense, nor did he fear a comparison of his own work with the 
lassi^ teats. When it was said that his versions were not in 
iccbra witii the French or Italian^ he knew that he was in the 
tght of it. ‘like as Aldhiades said to one’ — thug he wrote — 
irdrafop oiv xai Slkowov, ije. strike hard^f {EuribSades) eo you 
^eofie me tpedke: even so I say; Find &ult and spare not; but 
Hthal, read the original better before you give sentence.’ Let his 
Virn test be applied to him, and he will not fhil. Tak^ for instance, 
B fiunous passage in the fifth book of livy, which tlescribes the 
isdvation of the Oapitol fiom the Gauls. Here is the Latin, simple 
>’dad straightforwmd : • * • 

. Antert$ nonfefdlere, gvibut tacrit Juaon^ in tumma ingpiadbi tamon 
; il|iirui«6a<«r. .QixM re* taluti fuit; narngue clangore eorum ahaemmgu* 
[ eaedtut M, Manliut^ gui triennio ante coneni/tiefat,‘v$r hdlo egregiut^ 

frmi* arrepti* dmvl ttd arma eetero* den* vadit. 

^Holland’s ESglish, dope as it keeps to the text of livy, has ^ own 
iolour and quality: ^ ^ 

‘But tfaqr taold not so aaospe the geeM’— thus U rmie— 'wUeh wwe 
d mo ee rat ed onto j/wiio, aad for all the ■cardtierfyictaiale were spared and not 
■lied iqk And this it was that sared them aU. For with thdr gagling 
of tiiolp JIdm tibuFOo yoop08 1 m£dvb h od J^ooii 

mrildit handle and noble waniooi', was awakeC Who tuing weapon tAand, 
■eedibr went forth aad raised the rest withall to take armes.* 

Xhe English has a ^hunness to which Holland very rarely attains ; 
But it is not its plainness nor its perfect harmony that gives it 
• dianM^terofitsown. In the firfit place, ‘gai^in^f arrests the ear so 
■w^, that the readmr is as wide awi^c^as M. Manlius himsdf 
ftnd then how admirable in sound and sense is the equivalent of 
Bit hdfo egregme — ‘a right hardie and noble warriourl’ It is by 
■ndi tsndies as this and by a feeling of what*ls musical in piiose^ 
■liidi never deserted him, that Holland {Nroducecl his effects. His 
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frcmi a pedantic point cS is an ezoees of 
He jras not alwaya content to say what he had to aay once, 
delighted ^ turn a atatemoDt about — ^to put it now in tiiii 1 
nowin that. ‘Joetaeatofea,* writes Suetonina. 'The dice be throf 
says Holland; 'I hare set up my rest; come what will^ it’ _ 
variety and resource are endless. In a sin^e passag^e maktil 
Vitellius his oWh contemponuy. , 

‘ Beina aiven most of all to oxoesriTe bellte oheere and crneltie,’ he writ 
'he derided his repast into three meales every day at least, and sosMtime f 
fonre, to vrit, Breakefast, Dinner, Supper, and rere-bankets.’ 

From this, the last drop of Latin austerity is squeeaed. And y( 
can hear Vespasian rioting with his Mends when Holland writes : 

aiven exoeedinaly hee was to skoflb, and those so sknrrile and filthy, that lA* 
ootdd not so muoh as forbeare woi^ of ribandne. Afid yet there l|p nuaijltsi 
rlaht pleasant oonoeited jests of his extant. ^ 

In *such, terms as these might Rabelais have composed tbh' 
lives of the Roman Emperors. Excellent in tone and movemenit 
as is the SueUmim, in some respects his Plmy is HoUand’jjll^ 
masterpiece. The difficulty of this enterprise was &r greater, a 
the obstacle in the way of a fiuniliar rendering might have seemeA 
insuperable, Holland W easily surmounted it. He has thawed thif 
fritpd original at the hre of his romantic temper. ' Sirrah (quoth 
be) remen)J)d^ you aresbut^ shoemaker, and therefore meddle no 
higher 1 advise you than witli shoes.’ The mere Sirrah carries, 
you leagues awtiy from Apelles and the shoemaker yhom he badm 
look to* his last, and reminds you of the truth that Holland, likc^ 
the old painters, put the noblest of his Greeks and Romans into 
doublst and hose. 

His industry w^ universally applauded. He composed foli< 
with as little toil as other men give to the writing of pamphlet£l 
The two largest of his works are separated by a bare year. It wn^^ 
said that he wrote the whole of l^lutarch’s Morala with one pen-j 
a p& wluch became mythical. ‘It seemed that he leaned vei 
lightly oi) th^ Neb thefeof/ |ays Fuller, 'though weightily < 
in another sense, pwforming not slightly but solidly vdiat 
undertook.’ Fuller, with his usual good sense, puts his finger i 
the truth. It wdk the solidity df Hidland’s achievmnent, not 
extent) which was reiparfcable. His industry was always 
directed. Few writers have evw kept so oonsistentiy at a 
level cS excdl m ee. He was no master in the art of winlring . 
nanrMave never fia|[s; his argument knows no fidlure. Hli 
was apt alike Ibr histcsy or reflection. And if die did not i 
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in English the proee ^f Ikrs and nutardi, of Snetonina 
Fhny, he left ue a set of yariationB «|>on ancient motj^yw, 
iddch we may listen with an independent andj^ unalloyed 
Jumra * 

»<^n ^Tio’s MmUUgne holds a place apart This translator 
nmtOOT the sentiment of North nw the scholarship of 
^e brought to his task that which neither the one 
the other of these masters possessed — a curious iantaqr, which 
all jus own. He was of the stuff whereof pedants are made, 
delighted in eccentricity and extravagance. His prefiioes are 
[»ieces of pomp and declaration. Asking, in a breathless 
s, ' Madame, now do I flatter you?’ he exhausts the language 
adulation, until at last he fldls back upon ecstatic rotations. 

doilicates tbe*flrst book of his Mowtaigne *to the Right 
mourable my best-best Bene&ctors, and most-most honored 
lies, Lude Countesse of Bedford ; and hir best-piOBt loved- 
^foying mother Lady Anne Harrington.’ He plays updn words ; he 
lilts sound take the place of sense; he cultivates alliteration, and 
IHieads guilty to * a jirke of the French jargon.’ A plain simplidty 
:||^)eyond his reach ; he fetches his freqnent images from afar. He 
'glares that in his translation he serves ‘ but as Vulcan, to hatchet 
Minerva from that Jupiter's bigge braine.’ When he con- 
Jemplates his flnished work, he Btiik||s aw attitude 4^ valiance. 

sweat, I wept, and 1 went-im, til now I stand at bay.’ He is 
gtodest only yhen he thinks of his original *1Sim have I set 
pOfore you,’ says he, * perhaps without his trappings,’ and his 
,imeate without sauoa’ But he keeps a stem fiioe even in the 
of his ‘peerlesse, and in all good gifts unparaganised 
ies ’ ; he tells his reader that he is ‘ still rei|plute John Fkwio’ ; 
there is always more of Bobadil in his bearing than of Holo- 
aes. 

Upon his version of Montaigms’s Esaayg he ediausted his nifts 
il lavished his temperament. He Idved worSs fm* iheir own 
tee with a love whidi Montaigne would ndt have apigredated, and 
will be easily intelligible to aU who know Florio’s fhmous 
sofWordu. Turn whmre you will in his translation^aad you 
And flowers of speech, which grow not in the garden of the 
;inaL Ven’p voids rien,’ says Montaigne dndFlorio interprets: 
|am notoing worth, and I can never fodge well’ For Florio 

And nothing dmpler than 'a whirret in the ear’; tar fimesaer 
he gives ns * verbal wily-beguiUee,’ sarAy a cdnage of-his 
Fade becomes hwallowish,’ and crestos is admiraUly rendered 



\ig and oodrafe.* fhe '^ike of tiie Fi«iioh ja( 90 i^afa«i||iL 
amptioned, n erideirt in ancii brnrowed voids as- *tmtaina<iv 
^antreeni^ino^’ *ftiandiae’ and ^mignaidiae.* He is as fbodjiiiv; 
MontaigDe himself of proverlHal phrases. *I vill.faaVe 
giro Floiardi a bob i^on mine own lips’ has pieds^ the 8i|fD8 
sense and sound as the French *Je 

d Phutarqtie mr mon net! And, though the meti^hor^ dudiged, 

’ he hath had the canvas ’ (as who should say * he hi^ had tjto 
sadc ’) is an excellmit match for 'e^ttey-ey aura imS d 

terra’ It will be seen that Florio’s method was neither just mm 
accurate. He made no attmnpt ^ suppress himself as we are tdd 
a good translator should. The reader never forgets that ’resolute 
Jdin Florio’ is looking out from the page as wdl as Montaigne. 
He is often inaccurate, and not seldom he mkses the*poin^ B0<» 
omnpare his version with Gotton’i^ and you will not hesitate to* 
give &e ly-lm to Florio. Ck>tton’s translation is a sound and 
scholarly piece of work; Florio’s is a living book. 

The translations in verse made in the age of Eflisabeth may not 
be compared with the translations in prose. For their inferiority 
there are many plain reasons. Only a poet can render in another 
tongue the Itrorks of a poet, and even a poet cannot ensure a just 
interpretation. Between one language and another there are 
obstadte gf metre imi Bty]p, of temper and musii^ which are most 
often insuperable. Moreover, in the sixteenth century, the tfans- 
lating of prose 'was governed by so wise a conven^on, that mere 
joumqrmao could attempt a delicate task without ruddng Qon> 
spicuous foilure. The secret of verse could not be thus easily 
impasted, and much that won the approval of its own time appears 
to us the saddest* of do^reL Thn enteipiise was yet further 
hamperad by a vain love of experiment. An age which desired to 
leave nothing untried did its best to introduce the hexameter iifiOT v' 
EkiidiBh verse, apd, as Vergil aqjl Ovid composed thrir poems iil^^ 
hexamet^ it seemed ^per to some translattna to fi>llow 
alien exam]^ Aschdkn b«|gan the controversy both by practioe 
and precept fri his ToaophS/ua, he gave the worid some poor* 
qpeeuneas of the kind. The exerdse of smne ingenuity may somi 
the lines which follow : * 

What wants ^fldat and mwi rest andmes' bat a sand iridls. 

Bath naria songs and good diottng dditath Apollo. 

His ineoept was *bettff than his practioe. He omideiBtsed the 
Ssi^ish hexameter folgiaore dBhetively thaadw wrote H. Carmm 
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iiwiirfjywii, said ‘d«)th mther hdte and lioUe tiiaa ran 
^fiothly in on EkigUsh tong^’ The question, onoe posed, was l|ptly 
«d(||bated. Gal»id Harrey widied no other epit^th tha||thii ^ ^e 
iafsntor of the English hexameter.* ^pmiser gare Harroy a wdly 
Wf^ri^val, and Nashe, of oourae, took the other siite. *The Hexa- 
metor veift^ says h^ with exoellmit soise^ *I grant to be a gentie* 
maa^f an aundent house (so is many an ]^glish begger); yet this 
cfyme of ours hee cannot thrive in.’ Time has proved the Justioe 
of Nash^’l opinion. The expmiments of ^lenser and Harvey were ^ 
lcmg*sinoe forgotten, and those who turned Vergil and Ovid ii^ 
thdr own measures are remembered only as curiositieB. 

for the bravest of them Vas Richard Stanyhurst, who, in 
1683, published ’the First Foure Bookes of Virgil his Aends 
.transh^ed iptoo English heroical verse.’ Whether he wrote in 
^prose or verse, he surpassed in a fontastic eccentricity the vainest 
of his contemporaries. Nevm* was there a stranger ^niztSre of 
pedantry and slalig than is to be found in his work. His criticism 
is his own and expressed in his own terms. The verses of Ennius^ 
he says, 'savoure soomwhat nappy of thee spigget,’ and he classes 
him with Horace, Juvenal and Pernus among a ‘rablement of 
cheate Poetes.’ Vergil, on the other hand, ' for his petfelesse style, 
and naatchlesse stuflb doth beare thee prick and price among al 
thSi^pRoman PoiSts.’ He declares that^if any hold th^ Pham's 
tenason lightened his enterprise, they ’are altogeather in a wrong 
box.’ He offers to go over these books again and give them a new 
livpry, which slall ndther ’jet with Mr Phaer his badges, ne yeet 
bee clad with this appsraOe wherewith at this present they coom 
forth atyred.’ Indeed, he makes li^t of his labour. Phaeiatodc 
fifteen days to translate the fyurth book. He ’{puddled up ’ his in 
ten. And for this he asks no praise but pardon, adding, charactw- 
istically, that ’forelittring bitches whelp blynd puppies.’ But, 
^4hough he wasted not his timc^ he did nothing at haphasard. He 
OQionnds his theory of the hexametmr with great car^ &d i^ves 
every syllaUe its proper quantity, vaigring fta length aoccyding to 
its termination and to the ctmsonaut or vowel whicn fidlows it. 
ffis labour is lost ]||ven if his t^e^ were admissild^ it would 
not save his version from ridicule. ^ * 

Tet, absurd as it i^^ Stanyburst’s VerffU }a worth 
It is a work which omy no debt to anytiiing save to ik Author’s 
pmrerted higenuity. ^(Itthograidiy, metie^ vocabuhttij^^re eadi 
nniqne.^ Stanyhurst aimed, not me^diy sfoiLjie# prosody, bnt at 
a new language. Hg, invented a set d^kmatopoeic symbol^ 

B. L. IV. 'CH. 1. 2 
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wbich you oannot nuitoli ebewliere in litoratare. What oan^ 
nwjye of soeh Uneo as theae : • 

TiMeae Ibnni tliefx« wihhima wyth atiir anar Jarcye doe ryiaadL ^ 

1T<nr doe thoy norae geatiy lyghtninga, bow grialye nbomdiBga^ * « 

Of ndb nib rowing, mona faorta with terror ogryahig, A • 

Wifli peale Bwale nuniting, with thwhsk thwaek atoMelfe timndring? 

Not ocmtent with iJiese mimicrieB of sound, he invdhted what- 
ever new words seemed useful for his purpose. *Mu<|otus humming,* 
'gredelye Inbled,’ 'smacklye bebasse thee,’ 'boucherous nStcUbt* — 
these are a few of his fidse coins. And he used the slang wlulch 
was modem in his day for the Inteipretation of Yeigil without 
scruple or shame. Imagine Dido, queen of Carthage, asking in 
fiiiy; *shall a struiger give me tiie shunpanh’l With an equal^ 
contempt of fitness he renders poUwtnm hospUivm iy * jAdtodA 
Inn,’hnd pleased is he with 'Scarboro warning,’ for the tdow 
before the word, that he uses it with no better excuse than 
inecmtcm, and, in another plac^ he is guilty of 'Scarboro scrabUing’ 
without aiqr excuse at alL little did he hesitate to mw the 
epic dignity of Veigil with the popular proverbs of evmy day, 
such as ' iiastraw there lurketh some pad,’ or 'as wild as a March 
hare.’ And, being bound in the chains of the hexameter, he 
distmrts the^order o^the words out of all semblance to English, 
until his* version is whfily unintelligible without the fiiendly 
aid of the lAtin. Yet his monstrous incongruities pleased tiie 
taste of his time. Harvey is proud to have b^n imitated by 
'learned Mr Stanyhurst’; and Phaer fell, that this 'thrasonicall 
hufi% snuffis’ might rise. Richard Carew mentions him in the 
same breath with Sir Philip Sidney,^and Francis Meres cites him 
without disappro^ But critics ^ere were who saw through his 
pretence. Nashe, above all, rated him at a proper value; and 
Bamabe Rich did him ample justice in few words : 'Among othsg 
Fidtions,* says Rich, ‘he»tooke hpon him to translate ViigiU, a|id 
stript lum out of a Velvet gowne into a Fooles coate, out of a Latin 
Heroi^ vSrse into an Ei^ah riffs raffs.’ The question of the 
EngUsh hexameter has received a final answer, and, for ui^ Staay- 
hurst is but an wpisode in ihe history litmratura And what an 
einsode 1 His very ^vity makes him the more ludicrous, and his 
only pupils are Charles Cotton, Thomas Bridges, captun Alexander 
Raddiflfo and the other writers burlesque. 

To Stanyhurst, Thomas Phaer was an insignificaat co^ipetitor. 
But he had mdoyed twenty* years ffgoe befisre Stanyhurst’s 
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igiriioB VM iMinted, and, tiioiigfa nKHneiitarUy dei««8ied, he 
*8|rTi?M the abenrd fiohion of the hexameter in the esteem o^his 
Mptempmaries. Webbe piaisea hie ‘meet gallant jmree^* and 
c^jMsee him as an examine to prove ‘the meetneeee of our epeedm 
4o fhomre the beet forme dT poetry.’ The proof is deficient. 
I^aer ymkmo poet, and very ill-skiUed to preaent the beauty of 
YeigQ in Engiieh vereft As Anthony h Wood says, he was *a 
person oi S mutable mind,* who addicted his muse to many studies. 
Educate^at Oxford, he studied law, wrote a work 0/ the Nature 
<24 ^riA$ and presently adopted medicine as his profesrion. In 
brief, translation was his pastime, and, doubtless, his knowledge 
of ^e healing art was profounder than his knowledge of English 
or TAtin. Tfw Vergil, composed in lines of fourteen syllablei^ like 
. Qoldii^’s Qfid and Chapman’s Hamer, never rises above a facile 
^mediocrity. The translator constantly sacrifices taste and sense to 
the demands of rime, and imxes in a kind of fiuniliyr jin^e the 
easy stateliness of the original Even in the rare passages which 
<lisplay scnne movement and energy, he desoenrls suddenly upon 
the wrong word, and sets the reader on his guard. Here, for 
instance, is his rendering of the celebrated lines, MonUrtm 
horrendwn ingene, etc., in the fourth book : • 


A monater gaatijr gtmA, for every plome her earkae beares 
Lyke nnmber leering eiee ehe hath, like number harokninx Varee, 

Lyke number tonnsee and monthee she wagge, a wondrona thing to apaake; 
At midnight fourth ahe ffiea, and under diade her aounde doth oqueake. 

e 

If the first ttib lines might pass muster, no word ca|) be said in 
defence of the others. With tire word ‘ squeake,’ Phaer descends 
into bathos, and tire best that can be said for Um is that,^hile 
Stanyhurst always lets his ^jeason go, Phaer i| sometimes sana 
!]%e best loved of all the ancient poets was Ovid, whose popu- 
larity is attested by many translatious of varying wortiL The first 
drmnskm in point of date is TheJP<Me of Ovid Wetmg efNarcMam, 
iipndated oute qf Latin into EnglgihMgtre, wilXamortdth/^em 
to, very pkaemde to rede. This was followed, five years Jater, ly 
the first edition of Arthur Golding^s work (1666), o^ which more 
will be said presentiiy. In 1667, Oeorge Turbervile printed The 
HeroyeeM EpieOee of the lemrn&d Poet PuMtiA Ovidiue Naeo, 
and, in 1677, there came firom the press tw^ venions of Ovid hie 
Jnueeftee againet Ibie, one of which is the work 'of lluHnas Undmv 
downe^ to whmn, alscb we owe the A ethiepian Hietorie of Heliodoim 
Mariosp turned the Ekgiee into rimed couplets, and George 
Ghapaum, in 1696, pushed Ovide Banquet of Bauee, a ooronet 

-ik 2^—2 
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for Am JfM^VM PhUoooph^i emd hio amorom Zodi^ Ho 
TrifUbus was Eogliafaed I 17 C^nrdbyard, and Francis Beamaqn^' 
gave iHToo^pf his skill in a livelj Terskm of Sabutaeio and 
pkroditm, Hie cause of Ovid’s popularity is not hr to s^c. 
He was an efficient guide to tiie Greek and Roman m^oid|g|Ba^ 
and be famished tite poets with theme, sentimatt andemusion. Of 
all the teanslations, by iw the most ffimons was Arthur G<dding’s 
rendering of the Metamorpho 0 ea. The first edition (156^ contained 
but four booka In 1567, the work was complete, r It is^^iescribed 
on the title-page as * a woike very pleasaunt and deleds&l^*^ t^d 

a stem couplet warns the reader against frivolity : 

^ • 

'Vnth skin, heede, and jadaement, thys work most be red, * 

For els to the reader it stands in smali stead. 

Ckilding's motive, in trath, was above suspicion. His werk was * 
^pleafsunt and delectable’ by acddent He wished to improve the* 
occasion before all things. In a long epistle, addressed to Robert 
earl of loicester, he clearly sets forth his purpose. There is no 
fhble of Ovid which does not make for edification. For instance : 

In Phaeton’s fable nntoo syaht the Poet dooth ezpresse 

The natures of ambition blynd, and yonthfol wilfulnesse. 

And a little ingenuity will interpret every book in a sense most 
profitable t<atbe readpr. Hiat Ovid and his hmoes were paynims 
he confesif^ with regret, aifd takes heart in the reflection that they 
may all be reduced ‘ too ryght of Christiaa law.’ In the same qiiri^ 
he hopes thi^ the simple sort of reader will not be^^ended when 
he sees the heathen names of feigned gods in the book, and assures 
him ^at every living wight, high and low, rich and poor, master and 
slav^ maid and wife, simple and brave, young and old, good and bad, 
wise and foolish, Ibut and learned num, shall see his whole estate, 
words, thoughts and deeds in this mirror. It is a bold claim 
universality, which Ovid himself ^ould not have made. But iW 
wa#ia tune witft the temper orthe ag^ and, doubtless, added to 
the popularity of the^ork. 

The ^ieT characteristic %f toe translation is its evamess. It 
never below or rises above a certain leveL Ihe craftsman- 
chip is neither ^dovenly nor distinguishedL The narrative flows 
through its easy diannel without toe smallest chodc of interruption. 
In other words, the style is rapid, fluent and monotonous. The 
authmr is never a poet and never a shito. You may read his 
melliflaous lines mth something of toe same simple ideasa|pwliidi 
the original gives you. Strengto and oiergj are beycmd Gcdding's 
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4 KinpMif and be wiaely dioee e poet to traiialete wbo made no 
ddbimd npcm the qnalitiea he did not pooacM. He diooe a mOIr^ 
tolj^Ti^ for continuona uarratiye— the long line Of foartemi 
IjrHhhlea, and it is not strange that his ornitemporarks bestowed 
opto him l^ipir high approvaL Pattooham paid him no more than 
his dfe when he described him as <in translation Toiy cleare and 
Tory foithfWy answoring his anthor's intoit’ He won the rare 
and difficidt praise of Thomas Nashe, and he was honoured by 
ShakespCAe, wlSo did not disdain to borrow of his verses. The • 
linhs which follow will recaU to everyone a celebrated passage in 
Th€ Temped: • 

Te Ajres and vIimIm: ye BItvb of Hilla, of Brookoa, of Wooda alonei 

Of atandina Lakea, aod of the Night anmehe ye everyehone. 

♦ • • 

dhd Odlding was by no means a man of one book. He turned 
Intin and French into English with equal fodlity. Had it nokbeen 
for Holland, he might justly have been called the ^Translator 
General! in his age.’ A friend of Sir Philip Sidney, he completed 
that poet’s translation of De Mojnay’s Woorke eoneermng the 
trewMsae of the Christian Bdigion, To him we owe our earliest 
and best version of Caesar’s OcMic War (1665), besides The 
adnidgemenite of the Histories of Trogws Pompeive, gathered 
and written in the Latin tung ly the favyms Historiographer 
Justin (1570X several woihs translated from Calvin^ and the 
Politiehe, Moral and Martial Diseourees written in French by 
M. Jacques HOraidt (1596). In brief, he tried his hand at many 
enterprises and foiled in none, and Webbe’s panegyric might still 
stand for his epitaph : 

For whidi Gtontleiiian snroly onr Conntry hath g reatly to gyve Gkd 
thankee: aa for him which hath tana IndaitepayDeewitl^toeaBiagitraTeUiiig 
aa yet indefatigably, and ia addicted withont aodeiy by bia continn^ labooie 
to ino&t thia nation and apeeche in all kind of good learning. 

* Ihough Ovid and Yeigil afore* the fovourite8,ithe other pgets 
were by no means neglected. Another reign saw the completion 
of Cfoapman’s vigorous and foithful Homer, whidi Pope should 
never have displaced, but he published a translation of seven 
books (rf the lUad in 1698, and a word must bejsdd hefo of bis 
sfdendid adiievemeni To do fab justice to Chapman’s work a 
cmitiinions reading is necessaiy. It shines less brightly in isolated 
passages tiian in its whole surfiuie, various and burnished, like Ae 
shield of Achilles. It is a poet’s echo of a poet— loud and bold. 
Justly fmy the same indnlgmioe be granted Chapman which he 
would claim for Homdr : he *must not bee read for a few lynes 
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with leares tuned otu ei^prkliioasly in dinsembred firMthin^ 
thMughonty the whole drif^ wdg^t, and hei^t of Ids wothee eet 
before thempprensiTe eyes of bis judge.’ Then shaU ^ p ucrf ^ e 
the true merit of Chapman’s masterpiece. From end to env 
gives proof of an abounding life, a quenchless energy.^tniMre is a 
grandeur and. spirit in Chapman’s rendering, not unworthy the 
original, ’of all bookes extant in all kinds the first andhesi’ Hie 
long, swinging line of fourteen syUaUes, chosen for'tiie B&ad, is 
the fairest representative of Homer's majestic hexametbn, and it 
is matter for r^ret that Chapman preferred the heroicid dis^h 
in his rendering of the Odyuey. % Moreover, Chapman claimed an 
advantage over Ms fellows in that he translated his author witl^out 
a French or Latin intermediary. His knowled^ of Greek was not 
impeccable. Errors due to ignorance or haste are not inftnquei^ 
nor nged they cause us surprise, if it be true, as he asserts, that he 
translated the last twelve books in fifteen weeka As little need 
tiiey incur our censure. If Chapman, the scholar, sometimes 
nodded. Chapman, the poet, was ever awake, and his version of 
Homer will ever remain one imong the masterpieces of his age 
and country. 

In his piefoces, he vindicates both Homer and himself from the 
detraction enemies. Admitting proudly that his manner of 
writing io’fiure fech^ and$ as it were, beyond sea,’ he defends, as 
well hemay,his’varietieof new wordes.’ If ’iny countrey language 
were an usurer,’ says he, ‘hee would thanke me for enriching hun.’ 
Chaucer had more new words than any man since him need devise, 

and therefore for oorrant wits to orie from standing braines, like a broode of 
FrogiMrom a ditoh, to hare the oeaseless flowing river of our tongue tnrnde 
into their Frogpoole, js a song farre from their arrogation of sweetnes. 

And, ready as he was, in his ’harmlesse and pious studie,* 
to esteem the policies and wisdoms of his enemies at no more 
valpe thqn a mqsty nut, he was readier still to champion the fiune 
of Homer, especially agunst the *soule-Uind Scaliger’ and his 
'palsied<' dinsinuation.^ He^ did not belittle the beauiy of the 
Aeneidy but, with perfect truth, dedared that Homer’s poems 
wmre ‘writ firom^a ftee furie,’ Vergil’s out of a ‘courtly, laborious 
and altogether imitatorie spirit^ Li Iwief, he was loyal alike in 
omnmentary and interpretation, and, as he hailed Homer ‘the 
Prince of Poets,’ so he himself may justly be styled the |»ince 
tA poetical translatorB. But even he had his forarunners. Hi 
1579 Thomas Puifeote gave to English what he calls TheCfbtmeqf 
BameTs Wot^ or Ute BaOd qf the Fro^gee and Myee, and, in 
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Jllftlf Ai^hny TfiJl, ILP. for Gnathsm, teaiidated ten bools the 
JKokI from the Frendi. OfHoisoe^l^omM DrantEng^idiedlllpth 
B a HrA and Epiak$\ llailowe turned a book of Lnoaij^intoblaidc 
▼efoe; and*11mothy KendalTs Flcwre* qf J^ngra m m e $ (1575 and 
IsTT) went gathered out of sundry authms and particnhuiy fimn 
MftrtiiJ. Ttfedefideni^ in Greek di^una, as has been said, was made 
op ^ hy pany Tersions of Seneca, and ihere was no reason why 
an Bagiishman of the sixteenth century, who had not the ancient 
tm^pes^mhoulll hare been deprived of a fiur knowledge of the 
Gre^ and Latin poets. 

Of modem poets there is no^so long a tale to tell. Dante was 
unknown, and Petrarch was revealed for the most port surrep* 
titiously under the names of his translators. The most widely read 
#f them alLwas Dfl Bartas, styled by Gabriel Harvey * the Treasury 

• of Humanity and the Jewell of Divinity,’ whose Divine Weeiet/tnd 
Worket were translated into rimed decasyllaUc verse by Jodiua 
Sylvester (1590 — 2). Hie popularity which this version ei\}oyed 
is not easily intelligiU^ and the fod that Milton sought therein 
some sort of inspiration is not enough to tempt a modem 
curiosity. Tasso’s masterpieoe found two translatorB in Edward 
Fdriax and Richard Carew, and Sir John Harington,%t the behest 
of queen Elisabeth, made a verrion of Ariosto’s Orkmdo Furioeo 
(1691) in right-lined stansas. His traipdatien, like tlfo,pther verse 
translations of the time, displays care and fluidity without dis- 
tinction. Iti^rapid course knows neitber check nor variety. Its 
style is rather flunilmr than dignifled, and Harington errs like 
Stanyhurst in the use of modem slang. Such lines as 

They toohe them to a fort, with nich email treaanre, * 

And in m Soarboro'A warning they had^loasnre, 

suggest the barbarism of the barbarous Aeneid. Harington, 

* moreover, embellished his text with a set of notes, in which he 
extols his family and his friends. In brief, he wtSi a pedant Aid a 
courtier, who took to letters as a pas^me, and practised ^em alter 
the fiushion of his kind. In a characteristic prefito^ he defended 
the craft of the poet, his chosen author, and his own enteninriae. 
Thou|^ the craft, as he knew wall enough, needed no apology, he 
could not refrain from breaking a lance^witii Puttenham, whose 
treatise had recmtiy been puldiahed, and who had withheld the 
*hig^ and aiqiematural ' title of maker from mere trandaton. In 
his dsfonoe of Ariosto^ Hariogtim aipealf to authority and to 
amind monds. The Jtaliaa poet, says his tiandator, fldlows the 
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ralM of Aristotle. Itoe than this^ he fi^ows Vergil with ^tpatMut^^. 
fids^. 'Virgin eztoOed Aeneas to please Augustas; Ariosto 
prajseth Bggero to the iMmonr of rite house of Este.' And dooia 
not Aldna begoUe Bogero^ as IMdo beguiled Aeneas ? lit is cUar, 
therefim, that Ariosto should share the o(minion ealogyiipf VeigiL 
Indeed, he may claim a higher iwaise, because there nihy be found 
in his many writings passages of which Vergil was incapfUe— %adi 
as the Christian demeanour of Chaflemagne in the 14th book, and 
the convOTsion of Rogero to the Christian fiuth in the 41sfc; Jfo^y, 
Harington treats Vergil as Golding treated Ovid, and reproves 
him, in sorrow rather than in anger, for his inevitable paganism. 
As for the mention of himself and his kinsmen -in his notes,‘^'to 
which Harington pleads guilty, he made thmn because Plntardi 
blamed Homer for nowhere exphuning of what stock he was, 
what town, or of what country. ‘Excuse me, then,’ says he, ‘if I in • 
a wwlT that^y perhaps last longer than a better thing, and bring 
not ashamed of my kindred, name them here and there to no 
man’s otfenoe.’ No excuse is necessary. Who would blame a 
whimsical scholar for chattering of himself and for interrupting 
a serious work with amiable anecdotage ? 

Besides the translations openly made and avowed, there are 
others which masquerade as fresh, unborrowed works. In his 
Mizabet/um ^Sonnets, *Sidi^y Lee has traced to their origin in 
France or Italy a vast number of English sonnets. He has proved 
the debt which the poets of the sixteenth century ^wed to their 
{wedecessors. He has set side by ride in a close parallri the 
sonnets of Lodge and Ronsard, of Daniel and Desportes. He 
has shpwn most clearly what Wyatt and many others took from 
Petrarch. He has jjllustrated the ‘influence ’ of Marot, du Bellay, 
de Pontoux, Jacques de Billy and Durant upon our l^rds, great 
and small As an episode in the histtsy of translation this 
‘influence’ is of the greatest interest. We should not considOT * 
its dioral 'aspect too censoriously. In Puttenham’s despite, the 
ISiaabetl^s do not seem to Jiave r^;arded plagiarism as aheinons 
sin. If tiny had, who would have escaped condmnnation ? No 
doubt Soeithern, who pilfered from Ronsard, and spoiled what he 
filtered, deserved all the oensufie which the critic heaped upon 
him. But there are ipdications not merely tiiat plagiarism was 
tiiou^t reqmctaUe^ but that a translator might daim ra his own 
that which he had put into EhigUsh. ‘ I call it mine,* sagri Nidudas 
Grimald of his triinalatioa of Cicero’s Ds Q^t^^ai^Flaatas 
and Terence called the comedies tiieirs whieh they made out of 
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^9k«dt';4Mid,doal)tleas, Wjatt, Danldl, Lodges Spenser and tiie rest 
oStod the sonnets th^s whi<A thej had made oat of Frandi and 
beofose they had made them. Ben Jonson did not think it 
while to give Philoetratns credit for his *Drink to me only 
with tbineAjee,’ and he left it for the oritfos of a later age to track 
evei^ chapter of his Diaeoveries to .its lair. In ndther case need 
the morality of his method be discussed, and Diyden's defence him 
may stand as a defmce for all save for such burglars as Southern: 
*He Juurftone ^ robberies so opmly, that we nmy see that he 
fete not to be taxed by any law. He invades authfnrs like a 
monardi ; and what would be theft in other poets, is only victory 
in Am.’ 



CHAPTER II 


« • 

THE AUTHORISED VEB8I0H AND ITS INFLUENCE 

If tiie Authorised Version^ of the Bible be lAe fiitiMSns^kh 
dearie, ae Beraos by all competent authorities to be allowed, ttro 
enquiries suggest themselves : first, what is meant when it is 
called a classic, and, secondly, what are the qualities that eniftie 
it to be ranked as the first classic in English ? In other words, 
it will be necessary first to examine the Bible as Uteratuve, imcr 
qiective of any translation whatever ; and, secondly, to examine 
its diction *ln the standard English translation, in order to see 
whether the choice of words, the mould of sentences and the 
harmonious disposition of sounds are such as deserve the hi^^iest 
pruse, in comparison with tKe choicest productions of native 
English genius. 

These two enquiries, however — the one into the nature of the 
Bible conri^ered as literature, and the other into the nature of 
the Englioh in which %ur standard version is written — ^will, of ne- 
cessity, imply some consideration of the successive stages by whidi 
what we call the Bible grew into being, and of the successive stages 
by which the English of our Bible was gradually selected, imbued 
with the proper meanings and associations, and ordered into a fit 
medMun for the conveyance of the high thoughts and noble 
emotions in whiefar^the original abounds. Especially is it true of 
our second enquiry that no adequate conception of the language 
employed in the Jacobean version can be formed, save through 
at \psak briefesurvey of the serieU of English translations whidi 
led up to it Their indebtedness to their predecessors is recognised 
most dcarljL by the translators of the Authorised Versiopt, who 
say in their prefoce: 

a 

Tnilyt good OhkistiAn raider« we soTer thongliti from the begfimliigt that 
we aho^d need to make a new trannlaliont nor yet to make of a bad one 
a good one; • • • but to make a good one bettert or out many good oneeme 
prinoixad gdod one» not justly to be eneepted againat— that hafli bem oor 
ondeaTonry that our mark. 

1 KotwithaUnding'tlia ouient uae of Ihia tma, the Tnnnliniii imiriinmignii never 
yubliolj aathoriied by parliament or oonToeatimiv privy eouneil or king, llie aooept* 
anee wbieh it baa enjoyei baa been won obiefly on ita nAiita. 
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•i Tllie^ble dtlMT proceeds finmi divine inspimtion, as srane wfll 
biLve il^Wyaocwding to others, is the fruit of thereligioasgenidsof 
tub Hebrew raosk Fh»n either point of view, the authors are hi^ily 
individuals, who, notwithstanding their .diversities, and the 
pitgressi^ess observaUe in their representations of the nature of 
CkMl^are wonderfully consistent in the main tenor of their writings, 
and servep in general, for mutual confirmation and illustration. 
In some cases, this may be due to the revision of earlier pro- 
dnctionS%y lafer writers, which has thus brought mmre primitive 
odkiceptioDS into a degree of conformity with maturer and pro* 
founder views; but, even in such cases, the earlim: omiception 
oft&i lends itself without wrenching, to the deeper interpretation 
and the completer exposition. 

» The Bible is not distinctively an intellectual achievmnent. Like 

* all other great works of literature, it springs from, and addMises, 
human nature as a whole. It has no more to do vdth intellect 
than with sensibility, imagination, or will In foct, if it be more 
concerned with one of these foculties than another, sensibility, 
the sphere of the emotions, is the one that has pre-eminmoe 
over the rest ^ 

The character of the Bible as a whole is best understood 
regarding the Old Testament as its r^nresentative, pnd devoting 
attention primarily to that It is 4he %[ebraic tetoper, and 
the achievmnents of the Hebrew 'genius, that give the BiUe a 
unique plaoevamong books; and these racial traits were much 
less subject to modification by alien influences — such as tiiat of 
Ore^ culture— in the period covered by the Old Testament, than 
during the epoch in which the composition of the New Tesfitment 
was ^ected. Much of the difficulty, for e:yHnple, encountered 
in the adequate reddering of St Paul’s epistles info another tongue 
is due to elements in his writing which are not common to him 
and the writera,of the Old Ibstammit, but beloag speoffloallg to 
him as one who had received a tincture of Greek learning^ which, 
in modifying his thohght, had also medifiej his speech. ^Ilie tone 
of the Biblq, then, is given to it by the Old Testament, wUch, 
thmrrfore, may be oontidered as t|ie type of the r^ole. * 

Its thmnes are the greatest that literature can treat lliey 
may be reduced to three— God, man and«the physiegl univwse. 
Ibe physical nniv^se is regarded as subordinate^ and even sub- 
ject, to man, within tiie measure of his capad^ and needs^ while 
nian, flr his turn, is sntgect to God. The vitible oneatimi reveals 
the wisdom, poww dhd drill of its hfaker. « Man's constitution 
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bdog rdated to Uiat of the wmrid ebont him, he fled# in the*’ 
httMnr proTid<ni for his phjsicai wants, and a ocdnin satis^mtio^ 
foiling, however, short of the highest^ for his sidritaal craviqj^ 
The relations of hnman being to another, and of all qnriti^ 
existences among themselves, are partly matters of .i^tive Ar- 
dinance, and partly to be iitferred from tiieir relations to ^tod. 
Thus, if God is the Father of all, idl men mre brethiWtl. God fo 
rep^smted as desiring to draw man into closer and closer nnion 
with Himself ot as restoring man to his or^nal coiftBtion of 
friend and tmsdtal child. Such eventual 4nd complete restoration 
is to be effected^ through the.agen <7 of the Hebrew peojde, Imt 
paSilcnlarly cX certain leaders-— patriarchs, prophets and others — 
wh^ accor^Ungly, are made the subjects of moro or less extended 
ldographie& ' ^ 

(Speaking groerally, the three species of Hteratnre in the Old 
Testament, succeeding one another in |he order of time, are ; 
narrative poetry— chiefly lyrical — and prophecy. In the New * 
‘ Testament the epistlea may be said to represent prophe<^, and 
^ the Betfftationi to be partly of a prophetic, uid partl;fOf a poetical, 
character, ec^for as these two can be distin^juished. 

Narratite, then, comes flrstin order of time, as in ord^ of 
Jbooks. It dffds with Ae early history of mankind, and the great * 
epochs) ei^Bcially the'mnll^, in the history of the Hebrew race. 
As foiggestdl above, it delineates history largely under the form 
of biograifoy, its most universally interesting fonn, and these 
biographies are foil of ups downs, of lights and shadows, 
both in characters and events. Conceived as affecting the ulti- 
mate tlestinies'.of all mankind, and,^indeed, every individual 
soul, these lives, pibsented in bold ahd {ncturesque outlines, are 
among the mos^ enthraljhig of stories. 

Next in order to the narrative books, thus fliled with matter of 
deepest import end overwhelming ihtmrest to the> face, come the 
poetic books, of vfoi<^ the Psalter is the chief Srane of the 
psalms founded upon duqiters of the naffonal histmry, and all 
presaiq[)oae an adquaintsMCe with the national rd^iiop. In turn, ^ 
the psalms of an.eaiUer period ife sul)!{ect to reworki]|| at a later 
ep^h, to expresr moip perfectly tiie smitimcHits of the individual 
or the rdUigHous commhnity. The same staple mattm thuf re- 
iqtpean in a vari^ of forms, all (ff them (hsuged with sinomity, 
fervour, or even passhm. * 

The prophetic books form tiie third main division. Aft# story 
and song come mon|ti(m and reiuod^ mingibd with predictMa of 
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% ^etter time. The {wophet bee modi in oonimon with the poel^ 
4^ is nd^ didactic end is oonowned with the natitmel life rether 
tlyi ^iih the hdividaeL Like the poet, the prophet rehednes 
w^ndes«to God’s dealings with His peojde, so that ooutinuity 
«>f *iBotiTe Js maintained thronghont A projection into the fetnre 
o^huB up Msasional vistas of limitless range and surpassing beauty, 
which give scope and direction to such hopes as men are {none to 
cmioeive fdr themselves or their descendants. ^ 

Ihe first cqpdition of great literature is a unity of thmne and 
o(mdbpt*^t shall give coherence and organisation to all detail, 
however varied. By this test the Bible is great literature. 
Ong increasing purpose runs tli|x>ugh the whole^ and is refiected 
in the widmiing and deepening thought of the writem; yot it || a 
purpose which ezjsts genninally at the beriming, and unl^ds 
Ue a*bud.*. Thus, all the prind^ books a^ linked* and even 
'welded together, and to the common consciousness ^ferm,'^ it 
were, but a sinid® book^nither rh fi^TKlov than rd « 

By fer the greater part of the liooks which the.world has 
agreed to call dassic — ^that is, permanency enjoyable and per* 
manentiy helplhl — are marked by dignity of theme mid eatneetness 
of treatmmit The theipe or themes of the Bible ,are qf the utmost 
compppehensiveness, depth and poignancy of appeal In the treat- 
^ ment there is nowhere a trace of levitj^or insineerity to be 
detected. The heart of a man is felt t<f be pulsating belfind^every 
line. There is no strain^g for effect, no obtrusive ohiamen^ no 
complacent parading of the devic^ of art* Ormt matters are 
presented with warmCi of smitimmit, in a simplp stylej and nothing 
is more likely to render literature enduring: ^ 

Another trait qf good literature exemplified by the Bil^e is 
breadth. Take, for exampl^ the story of Jadbb, the pandile of 
the Prodigal Son, or St Paul’s speech on MarsVhilL Only Cie 
^essentials are givdS. There is no petty and befogging detail 
The chara^nrs, the events, or Ihe arguments stand out with dear* 
nese; even with bd^ess. An indurave^d centoal elfeet is 
produced with p few masterly strokfe, so iihat the fesul|fng im- 
iwesdmi is one^ conciseness and econfeny. * 

CSosdy gpnndated |rith this quality dT Iweodthis.that v4[oni& 
The anthers of the BlUe have no time noa mind to qiend npim 
the elaboratiim cf'€^e*'iomties, or aipoo ndndte and triiing pohita 
Evnry sentence^ nay, every word, mnid bount, life Qdi|t whkfii 
aninmite the i^ie must inform evfey partide. ,lhereisnoro(mi 
for ds^oate shadtaigB ;^the issues axe too mommitoiia^ (he cracems 
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iao preMing^ to admit of introdndiig aajtfaing that caa be qMvad* 
A Tolnme is oompraned into a page, a page into a Una * o ^ 

And Ch>d Mid, Let there be Ught, and fben was l^ilit. * * 

. ' Jeens wept * , • , 

It tronld not be difficult to show how all these qnalitiea 
neoesaafily from the intense preoccupation of the BibUcal authors 
with matters affecting aU they held dear, all their hopes and fears 
with respect to their country, their femily and tiiemseljes, at the 
inwsent and in a boundless fetura Even whm the phrasei 
ployed seem cool and measured, they represent a compressed 
energy Uke that of a tightly cbiled spring, tending to actuate 
efibrt and struggle of mmiy kinds, and to open out into arts and 
civilisations of which the Hebrew never dreamed. 

In a sense, then„it is the lyrical feculty that distingni^es the 
Hel^w ai^thor. Yet he is not an Aeolian harp delicately re- 
sponsive to every zephyr of sentiment < His passions are few and 
elemental, and, as we have seen, are prone to utter themselves 
mieigetically. One is tempted to compare the great lyric, as it 
has been.called, of the Hebrew, with the efiusiomC or rather the 
creations, of Sappho and Pindar. Yet Sappho and Pindar must 
suffer in the comparison. Addison speaks of Horace and Pindar 
as showing, orhen coi^nted with the Paalma, ‘ an absurdity and 
conftudoiffof style,' and 'It comparative poverty of imagination.’ 
As for Sappho, her longest extant production, while intense, 
shows, m conjunction with the shorter fragments, tlat her deeper 
emotion is limited in range, and, because of this limitation, and 
the tropical fervour displayed, is less universal in its appeal than 
the best lyrical outpourings of the Hebrew genius. These include, 
not only the PaaH^, but much of Job, the best of the prophets, 
a good deal of the Apoealypte, occasional passages of St Paul, 
and even parts of the narrative Ixmks, especially tiiose whidis 
repUrt the utteOances of rootable persons. 

It jms been asserted that the Hebrews pf the Old Testament 
were ho&apdUe of prodncihg either drama or fiction, and, one 
might add, the leisurely develoiunmits of the epic, lliis is cmly 
another way of affirming their Ijvical intmiBily and preoccupation. 
The destruction of Smmadierib’s host is related with exultation, 
and the historian of ^aaodm rejotees over the destruction of tiie 
Egyptians in the Bed seik Heisnomoredkpaaskniatethan Taeitiu 
in excoriating Kero, or Joinvilfein his devotion to St Louis, ^^^ents 
are nevm* diqfiayed in that 'dry light’ so dear, as they supposei^ 
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and BVands Baotm. Thera are alwaya poetalatae 
nfthing could indnoe the writer to dkcanL Thera is always 
a ureqpmption in &Yoar of monotheism, of Qod'tf protodfing 
or*^NinitiTa care for the peofde of Israel, of their eventual de- 
jivmanoe wd foil entrance upon thmr divinely ordained mission, 
itili poet OTaproidiet could never be Inought to admit that there 
mic^ be gods many, nor that the Hebrew people were not fora* * 
ordained tS jwe-mninence over Philistines and As^rians. « 
But this egpism, this radal pride, which manifest thmnseivee 
by aTst^ag colouring and a decided tone, and which are at the 
forthest possible remove from sdentific indifferentism, do not 
pr^ent the Bible from possessing a universality which has placed 
it at the foundation, or the head, or both, of all modem literatures. 
There are several ^^asons for this. Every one is interested in the 
Origin bf the world and of man. It may be urged that no other 
'literature gives so plain and coherent an account of these origins, 
and of the early Jhistory of mankind, as the book of Oenesia. Next, 
the Bible emphasises the conception that all nations are of one 
blood, and that all men are brethren, since (heir Father is one. 
This, in satisfying the social instinct, has tended more rad more 
to ^w tribe to tribe, rad kingdom to kingdom,, as well as 
individual to individual, rad, indirectly, has appealed to national 
rad personal ambitioiL Thirdly, the moraJ|ity of th9 Bible, even 
where it thkes the form of statutory enactments, keeps ia view the 
interests of individual happiness rad social well-being. Fourthly, 
the Helnww race is presented as, in some sort, the prototype, or 
the beneficent elder brother, of all other races rad natioi^ties, 
so that ray of its experiences are likely to find a parallel in 
subsequent history, or even to help in maUng subsequent history. 
Fifthly, the future of mankind is regarded inidie Bilfie as bound 
up with the general acceptance of Hebrew principles rad ideala 
g^urthly, the utmost ftilness of individual life is represented as 
conditional upon the acceptance of that God wh# first^distiaetly 
revealed Himself to the Hefoews, upon qfiedience to Him rad 
upon B{nritual union with Him. With this is asraditod the 
Mesaianic hope of a Delivmwr, who, greater than His brethren, 
yet evra as they, should serve Ijp bring God down to man, and 
lift man up to God. Theses perhaps, are reasons enough why, 
notwithataading the lyric note whidi is evofywhere heard through- 
out the Bible, it poasesses also a diaracter of univeraality, and, 
one iid||ht also say, of impraaonality. Thus, thqPsoAer, the most 
fyrioat part the BiUe, is peihaps the widest in its appeal of 



•o]^ fliiiil^y beeraw the ^ of the indiTidael bflfieeei^ h oiw y r 
tnra^oiiedyfliidi eoi edth in vnHej other beOering •oa],ii^ is ijiik 
wniboat some reqwoBe from the moat apethetia ^ 

As to Tonn, in ihe aeiise<»of ordw and int^portioi^ it is often 
•asnnied that the ^reeks ahxnp possessed its secret ^ sntiqi^i 
and beqneatlfed some hint of it to tiie modem woila Per^ps, 
in ’an endeavnor to Tindicate for the Hebrews a sense of4iMin, 
we may best aiqpeal to anthoriiy ; and, if so, we can hiodly decline 
to accept the judgment of a man who, classically ediipited, and 
possessed of a Frendunan’s lore of order and beau^, a 
Sonitic sdiolar of unusual scope and insight It was Rman 
who said : ■ 

Israel had, like Cbeeoe, the gift of dtsengaging its idea perfectly, and of 
ex pr ee tii ng it in a ooneise and finished outline; proportion, pieasme, tas|e 
wece» in tiie Orient, the ezdnslTe privilege of tiie Hebrew peopie,ana beeanse 
of tide they snoeeeded in imparling to thought and feeling n form genwal 
and aoeeptaKle to all mankind. 

■C 

It is true that, if we regard the technicalities of literary con- 
struction, a book of the Bible will not infrequently seem to fidl 
dunt; but this is because the author is not intent upon structure 
of a patenhand easily definable sort If he secures unity of im- 
pression with variety in detail, it is often by the use of other 
means, and espedaUj^t through an intrinsic and enthralling power 
which p^trades his whole composition. Structure in the more 
usual sense is, however, to be found in limited portions, such 
as the story of Joseph, a single prophecy, or a qlbech frt>m the 
AeU of (he Apoetiee. 

An attempt has been made above to diow what there is in 
the constitution and qualities of ^e Bible entitling it to be 
called a classic. ’%n what foUowi^ the aim will be to consider 
the process by which it became an Engluh classic, and the 
influence it has exerted, and ^continues to exert, in thah. 
capadtyfB Before attempting this directly, however, we nhnll 
need Iniefly to examine the proUem which it presents to Ihe 
transla&r. ** ' 

Ihe nature of the Hebrew language first demands oonddera- 
tion. Its most noticeable featuae is its defidency in abstract and 
general tmms. It has no idiilosophioal or sdentific vocabulary. 
Kearly every word jAwsents a concrete meaning dearly visible 
even through a figutiriive use. Many of its roots are verbal, and 
the physical activity underlying eadi word is folt throngh a^ its 
special applications. Thus, to take a sd^e examide^ m«re is 
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IfclEfelb^ word variotuify rendered in .the foOowhig penottgiB by 
eoM^ oulj^otR^, otf( : ■ ■ ' j» 

laoniO, 27 : To esoM the 6iHf of the tender hsrb to tmiac Awdi. 

Iw, 6: For promotion oonM^SMilher feom tiw emt nor from the 


■4 JSnprV,^ : And he went forth onto ttie Jtprmp of tiid watera. 
1 *^o»1it, 8: Thon makeat the owtpotnpr of the mondnir and eTen§% to 


leJoWh. 


jwm. j. 

2 Sam. ^ 25: Thou knoweet . . . that he eame to deocire thee, and to 
bum thy potnp and thy coming in, and to know all that thon doeat. 


• In every one of these cases the Hebrew word means ‘going out* 
or 'going forth,’ and the Hebrew jso understands it ; but the 'going 
forth’ of the sun is one thing, and that of the waters another. 
Now, if we could suppose the word ‘bud’ or ‘east’ in TCn gliah to 
gpesentkto the ima^nation, as transparently as 'spring' does, the 
original activity which the word records, we should better under- 
stand what is true of practically all Hebrew worda Everywhere 
we are fiice to Ihce with motion, activity, life. Of the Hebrew 
words for pride, one presents the notion of mounting up, one of 
strutting, and one of seething, as a boiling pot. What ftmda- 
mental idea of similar concreteness does the English word 'pride* 
suggest? * 

There were not many abstract ideas to be conveyed in Biblical 
Hebrew ; the absence of the words is aaign^f the aljeenoe of the 
ideas. Such a sentence as ‘The problem of external perception 
is a problem in metaphysics,’ or, ‘The modifications produced 
within our nervous system are the only states of which we can 
have a direct consciousness,’ would be untranslatable into ancient 
Hebrew. It is hardly too much to say that every generalisation— 
or, better, every general troth— expressed 1^ the Hebrew is 
rmidered with the utmost directness, and in phraseology as 
pictorial, as elemental, as transparent^ as stimulative to imagi- 
nation and feeling, as could possibly be. Such a Jj pngng ge ig ihe 
very language of poetry. The mediunf through which poetry 
worim is the world of sensible objecte — ^wiSe and oi]| the 
of I^banon, the young Uon, the moon, the doud, the tminlring 
hills, the wild goat, the coney and the stork ; or^ if we turn to 
Homer rather than the Pealmist^^a plane-tiee, the bright water 
of a qaing, a snake blood-red on the back, tho cheeping brood of 
a qparrow, or beaked ships and weU-greaved Achaians. What is 
neoesB^ in order to miAe poetry out of such matmialB is in- 
tensity ff fiBelinj^ with devation and coherence orthought, Thes^ 
we have semi, wore thmendowment ci the HelnrewB. On the one 
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band, they were cloae to nature ; they had not parcse^ed 4at^ 
their hnman oonatitutitm into separate and independent fikcolties ; 
Uiey had not interposed a doud and hubbub ot words between 
thonselTes Mid things ; they had not so dissipated tBdr poigsrs 
in minute and laborious analysis that they were incapahie of daSyd* 
views, powerflil sensations and vigorous convictions. On the other 
hand, they had, as tending to coherence and elevation pf thdfai^t, 
what to Aem was a sufficient explanation of all the wonders of 
the universe, and a sufficient impulse to lift up their,hrarts: 
these they found in their overmasterii^ belief in €h>d the Creator, 
Qod the Maintainer, and, for thorn who trust and love Him, God 
the Deliverer. 

But not only were their words concrete — ^the structure of tiieir 
sentences was simple, while of the paragraph, im the^ Gree|; 
sense, they had hardly any conception, until, in the New Testa-,., 
ment, we find their diction fiallen under Greek influence. Their 
chief connective was ‘and’ — Whence the periodic sentence was, 
virtually, beyond their scope. The verse was their stylistic unit ; and 
a sequence of verses, or of sentences about the length of what we 
understand by the average Biblical verse, was all that they aimed 
at achieving in composition. 

Their poetry was measured, not by feet, as in ancient Latin 
and Greq|c, but by wdkd-a^nts, as in the most ancient poetry of 
many nations, including that of our English ancestors. Moreover, 
Hebrew poetry was dominated by the principle of parallelism of 
members. Often these members are arranged in couplets, but 
sometimes they include several lines. The three primary forms 
of parallelism are the synonymous, the synthetic and the anti- 
thetia Thus, sy^nymous: o 

Pco/m XT, 1: (o) Lord, who shaU aUde in thy tabemsole? (6)'WlM>BhaU 
dwell in thy holy hill ? 

Synthetic (a succeeding line lines supplementing or cm% 
pitting the fiift): 

Ptaltn xiv, 2: (a) The Lord looked down from heaven upon the ehildien 
of nien,tft) tOaee if there were any that did understand, and seek Gkid. 

Antithetic : 

Prcw. X, 1: (oi A wise son makq^ a father, (6) but a foolish son is 
the heavinm of his mother. 

Besides these, these are vmiations, such as climadac parallelism, 
whore an exiuesnon in the first line is repeated in one or more 
that follow: 

Ptalm xxiv, 8: (a) The Lwd strongjand ndl^ty, (6) the Locdlldglity In 
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formaikm of the etrc^Aie, and devioea such as the feftain, 
leas* important What is diiefly to be noted ta, ftrat^ ^at 

poetry has a dedded acoenti^ rhythm, and, secondly, that 
th^ dominftit ininciple in the unicm of lines into laigmr groups 
Is yttdX of ^Muallelism. The oontrolling riiythm is, therefore^ the 
ihythm of meaning what Watts>Dunton has called 'sense-riiythm,' 
thi8,*as he observes, being the rhythm of nature. Stanly 
eloquently says: 

*Tlie Mid atrSke w of altemato winga,* ‘the hesving and alnldng aa of 
thf tfoabled heart,' whiofa have been beantiftiUy deaoribed aa the eaaenoe of 
tile parallel atmetare of Hebrew verae, are exactly aoited for the endleaa play 
of human feeling, and for the nnderatanding of every age and nation. 

Much of Hebrew prose was poetical, in the sense that it em* 
I^oyed these devicM to a greater or less extent, and all of it was 
poeticaA in \he sense described above in the discussion of the 
»*Hebrew vocabulary. The prophets, in particular, frequently rise 
into a strain which is hardly distinguishable from poetry. 

The qualities, then, which fitted the Bible, beyond any other 
book of the world, for translation, are, among others, these : 

(а) Universality of interest There is much in it for the 
meanest and most illiterate, and its treasures ase not to be 
exhausted by the wisest It touches every person at more 
points than any other book that can b^iuuned • 

(б) The concreteness and picturesqueness of its^ngnage, 
appealing alike to the child and the poet, while suggesting 
abundant reflection to the philosopher. 

(e) The simplicity of its structure, which requires little 
more from the translator than that he shall render witii fidelity 
one brief clause at a tim^, and follow it by the next. 

(d) A rhythm largely independent of the features, prosodical 
or other, of any individual language — a rhythm free, varied 
, and indeterminate, or, racier, determinate only I7 what has 
been called ‘ the energy of the spirit which Angs Within^he 
bosom of him who speaks,’ and therefore adaptaUe |o every 
emotion, from the most delicate to the most enei^^tic. 

It follows that the sway of the original is so powerftil th a* 
hardly any translation will be devbid of merit, w hil e infinite room 
is still left for felicities of detail, according Ip the character the 
m^um and the doll and taste of the translator. 

Among the qualifications of a good translator, the first, un- 
doubtedly, is that he Audi be penetrated by* a sense of the 
sotpaas&ag value of his original, and a correepondiiig sense of 

3>-2 
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the Importaiioe of hia ta^ lliis will jneaeire him firam 
an^meanneo^ by imbning him with eameatnew and fanmility. it 
will make him ready to follow wherever he is led by tbb text, 
and will prevmit him from pluming himself upon iiSettinesdt of 
phrase, or any fimdes of his own. Such a trandatorcwill sli^Te 
with all his might after fidelity to word and sense, ifihd after the 
utmost clearness and simplidfy of rendering, avoidings on th% one 
hand, the trivial, and, on the other, the ornate or pompous. He 
will conform to the genius of his own tongue while endeavouring 
to transfer to it the treasures of another ; an^ besides possessing 
naturally, he will cultivate, in every proper way, a sensitiveness 
to that music of the phrase, whidi, in the case of the Bible, is -but 
another name for the music of the heart Only a few translators 
have united these endowments in a just proportion,, but„ among 
them must be counted Jerome, the first of the great translators^ 
whom we know by name, the author — though he called himself 
rather the reviser— of the Latin VtdgtUe. 

Of Jerome’s fitness for his task the following illustration will 
serve. It is worthy of attention, moreover, as presenting the verses 
contained in the various English specimens which follow : 

Eteod. xix^l6, 18, 19: Jamqve advenerat teriiiu diet, et mane inelar- 
aerat, et ease ateperunt avdiri tonitrua, et miatre fulgura, et nubet dentit- 
tima operire<^ montem, e^ngorque bucdnae vehementiua pentrepebat, et 
timuit popuhu qui erat tn ai&rit . . . . Totut autem moat Sinai /utnabat,eo 
quod deieendittet Dominut taper eum in igne, et ateenderet fumut ex eo 
Quati de fomace; eratque omnit mont terribilit. Et tonitut buecinae 
paulatim cretcebat in majut, et prolixiut tendebatur. 

The language into which the Bible can be most perfectly 
rendered will, in the first place, be popular, in distinction from 
artifidal or scholastic. Its vocabulary will consist of such words 
as ordinary peopm would natuhdly use to describe objects or 
utter thdr emotions. It will abound in concrete e^ressions^ and 
need but few learned or recondite terms. The words should, if 
poAible, bxhibft their primitive meaning on their or, at least, 
suggest, immediately % singto central meaning which can be ac- 
cepted as radical and primary. They must, in general, while racy 
and vernacular, be free firom degrading or belittling associations, 
so that they mfty be equally editable for the middle or ordinary 
B^le and for passage^of any degree of elevation up to the highest 
A considerable proportion of them must possess sonority, or con- 
tain such admixtures of vowels and musical consonants as will 
misnr^ according to the need, a scale of mdodious effects nmgtng 
firom serene and quiet harmonies to rich and rolling ereteendob — 
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JUi^ all«rithoat ai^NAtaiice of effort, iuBtiiictiTely respcmriTe to 
lllBi aitnatioo, and to the feeling i^ch tiie situaticHi erolcea* If 
dii rUJ^tbnjical eflfocts of a language are attuned tiirou|^ tiie 
altli^tion of atresMd and unatreased syllables, such a language 
will so fiufresemble tiie Hebrew, and serve as a natural medium 
for the Uai&nission of the original eflfocts. 

l^e iniuences which moulded the English language into a 
proper vehicle for so stupendous a literary creation as the BiUe 
must naA be tniefly considered. Early in the eighth century, 
Bede was making a translation into Old English of the Gotpel €(f 
John, and, about the year 800. A.D., the language was already 
capable of such poetry as this from the ChH$t of Cynewulf 

Thereupon from the four eomen of the world, from the uttermost regions 
ft earth, angek all-shining diall with one accord Mow their etashing 
trumpets; the earth shall tremble under men. Glorious and steadfast they 
* shall sound together orer against the oourse of the stars, dianting in harmony 
and making melody from south and from north, from east and from west, 
throughout the whole creation. All mankind shall they wake from the dead 
unto the Last Judgment; they shall rouse the sons of men all agluat from 
the ancient earth, bidding them straightway arise from their deep sleeik 

Throughout the Old English period, most of the literature 
produced was strongly coloured by Biblical diction, fiven a work 
like Bede’s Eccleskutieal History of the English Peoj^ was under 
this influence. By about the year lOUO, tfle language awas able 
to render the Latin of Jerome, as given above, in the following 
form* {Exod. idx, 16, 18, 19): 

ta cSm se |*rydda d»g, and Ugetta and |>nnor and Hooe genip oferwrih 
(lone munt, and byman swSg wm gchlred, and eall ]>iBt foie Urn ondrSd fe 
was on Htan fridwloon. . . . And eall Sinri munt smtac, forkam^ Drihten was 
uppan 1^ on fyre; and se smlc Ms of him, and eall se munt was egeaUe. 
And )>are byman swSg wtox swA leng igri sw^r^. • 

Before ye Imvo tins part of the subject, it may be added that, 
fccording to the computations of Marsh, about 93 per cent, of 
the words of the Authorised 'Version, counting reyetitioas of the 
same word, are native English. • 

Ormvhm and Piers Plowman will suggest the iifBue^ ex- 
ited by the Bible on English diction during the period ^tween 
A.n. 1000 and 1 400 — ^roughly speaking, between the age of Aelfiic and 

^ LI. 878— 889* Whitnuui’i timnaUtion. ^ 

* The Towel-eoiinds of either Itelien, Freoeb, or Gemum will be euttoieiitlj doee. 
mie ehanetere H sad ^ represent tk ; g befmre or after e or t is neiiallj like y« Final e 
is pnmonneed eomeiHtat like that in Uveth, or the final e of Oennan* The maonm 

iadioaleekngthof TOweL * 

* AeUno^e Ysrsions of the innie passage may be fSonnd in bis efi. Thorpe^ 

1,818; 11,196,908. 
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tluit of Wyclif Hie poetoy near tiie end of this periodos better, 
ablb than prose to cope with the difficnlties of translaiion. Thfts, 
Chaucer^ has : „ 

Oasto alle swey the werirae of derimeoae, ^ ” 

And armeth yon in armme of briffhtneaae; % o 

where the second Wyclifite version reads : ^ ' 

Rom, xiii, 12: Therfor caste we swei tiie werkis of drakaesast and be we 
dothid in the anneria of Bit. 

Though this second version, that of Purvey (1388), is, Tif general, 
mudi less pedantically literal than the first, made some eight" or 
nine years earlier, yet such, words as d&rknemi and armeru, for 
the Latin plurals tenfiyrae and arma, illustrate the chief defect 
of boib the Wyclifite translations, namely, a &ilure to attain 
perfect English idiom. ' or 

Purvey^ seems to have been quite conscious of the excessive'' 
literalness of the earlier version (1380), and of the awkwardness 
due to the close following of Latin idiom. In his prologue, after 
describing how he had toiled, in association with others, to obtain 
a true Latin text, and to elucidate its difficulties, he proceeds to 
lay down ipiportant principles of Biblical translation, which have 
never been superseded. Among tbem are : 

First, tc^translat^^ clearly as possible according to the sense, 
and not merely accoraing^to the words. 

Secondly, to make the sentence at least as ‘open’ in English as 
in Latin, that is, to have due regard to English idiom. 

Nevertheless, it may be affirmed that both Wyclifite versions 
are fer inferior in ease and idiomatic character to the Old English. 
It cannot be said that scholars are agreed as to the infiuence of 
the Wyclifite versions upon Tindale* and the Authorised Version', 
but it is pretty dear that Tindale was infiuenced by them to a 
moderate extent, and that expressions of great force and beauty 
haire. Occasionally, been^ appropriated from Wyclif by the Autho- 
rised Version, either^^atdy or directly. One or two instances 
may stfficO': John iv, 14, well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life’ comes, ^rough Tindale, from both the Wyclifite 
versions; 1 Cor. ii, 10, ‘the <^p things of Ood,* which Tindale 
renders, ‘the bottom of Ood’s secrets,’ and the Rheims version, 
'the profimdities of Ood.* How easy it is to go stylistically astray 
in sudi matters is shown by the feet that two version^ both 
pnUfehed within the last ten years, have; reqiectivety, for the first 
passage above, 'a quing of water . . . welliiig up tear enduriag lifie;’ 

1 Second IfunTe Tote, 884-^. 
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•ill *• . . .of wator up for tho life the ages’ ; 

aad, for the second, 'the profoundest secrete of God,’ and tthe 
dipthf of the divine natura* 

:The Wydiflte version of Exod. xix, 16, 18, 19 is snldoined, 
^hp \peUii% being modernised, and modem renderings bdng indi- 
cated: * 

* • Wtcuf (earlier). 

And now the third d^ was oome, and the momina [moreto^ morrow] tide 
wae ftiU iMfnA ; and lo! thnndera began to be heard and lightninga [/egter, 
frm^he^ld English word above] to shine, aad flie most thick olond to oorer 
the hill; and the erjr the tramp mwe hideously made mdse, aad the people 
dreaded that was in tiie tents. . . . And all the hill of Sinai smoked, becanae 
[for thi thaf] the Lord descended npon it in Ore; and the smoke rose [tteifde} 
np of it as of a fhraaoe, and all the hill was bill fearfhl; aad the sound of the 
trump little by little [^itil mele] sprang into more, aad longer was stretohed. 
a • • 

^ A hundred years later than the Wiclifite versions (20 November, 

1483), Caxton published his Oolden Legend, in which he had 
inserted considerable portions of the PentcUeueh and the Gfospels, 
on the basis, probably, of Peter Comestor’s HUtoria SehotmUca. 
Gazton’s theory of translation, if we may judge from the prefoce 
to his Eneydoe, was to seek a mean between *foir and strange 
terms,’ by some regarded as ‘over curious,’ and stfbh ‘old and 
homely terms’ as were now strange and almost disused. His aim 
lay in the wish to be generally nndeiptooi. The dieigness and 
b^uty of the passage from Exodm will be readily seen. 

Caxton*8 Golden Legend (iipelling modemlBcd). 

When the third day came, and the morning waxed clear, they heard 
thnnder and lightning, and eaw a great cloud cover the mount; and the cry 
of the trump wae eo shrill that the people were eore afridd. . . . All the mount 
of Sinai smoked, for so much os our Lord descended on it in 6re; and the 
smoke ascended from the hill as if had been from a furaaee. The mount was 
terrible and dreodbi], and the sound of the trump grew a little more, and 
continued longer. 

It will be evident that the vocabulary of Gaxtcgi is d|^wn (||!om 
the same sources as Tindale’s, while it ddies not greatly differ from 
WycliTs, these sources beiug native HngUsti^an^ Old french, with 
a very slight admixture of words coming directly from the Latin. 

It is agreed on all hands that the En^Ush of the Anfhormd 
Vernon is, in essentials, that of Tfridale. Minor modifications were 
nu^e by transiatorB and revisers for the next mghly years or so; 
but, speaking broadly, the Authorieed Vernon is lladale’a The 
qnrit of the man passed into his work, and tharefcnre it is of 
mommit to ascertain vdmt that spirit waa *He biwMwJf may 
tell ns : • 
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<«) His version was to be made for all the pec^de^ Sii'ot 
hmiiblest: 

If 6«d spare me life, «n many yean I ifffl miae the boy lli^ diinilLthe 
plow to know mon of the Seriptons than yon [a tiieologian] do. ;; 

To the same eflfoct is his preference of famowr to ffnnee, lobeSo 
dmrity, health to ealvalion. " 

(b) His surrender of himself to Qod. Writing to aeMen<f and 
fellow-labourer, Frith, he says : - ^ 

The wisdom and the s^rit of Stephen be with yoor hea^ and^ Vjdflujroor 
month, and teach yonr Ups what they shidl say, and how to answer to <all 
things. HeisourGodif wedespairinonrselTeSfandtrostinhim; andhisis 
the glory. Amen. 

(e) His theory regarding the meaning to be conveyed: 

Believing that every part of Soriptnn had one sense and jone only, the 
sense in the mind of the writer. ^ 

(d) On .Qree^ Hebrew with reference to English : 

The Greek tongue agreeth more with the English than with the Latin. 
And the properties of the Hebrew tongne agreeth a thousand times more 
with the English than with the Latin. The manner of speaking is both one, 
BO that in a thousand places thou needest not but to translate it into the 
English word for word, when thou must seek a compass in the Latin, and yet 
shalt have mnijh work to translate it well-faTouredly, so that it hare the same 
grace and sweetness, sense and pure understanding with it in the Latin as it 
hath in the Hebrew. A thousand parts better may it be translated into the 
English than ibto the Lctin. ^ 

(e) His scrupulous fidelity: 

I eaU God to record against the day we shaU appear before our Lord 
Jesus Christ to give reckoning of our doings that I never altered one syllable 
of God’s #ord agitinst my oonsoienoe, nor would to this day, if aU that is in 
earth— whether it be honour, pleasure, or riohes — ^might be given me. 

The observation of Augustus Hare, in speaking of the Jacobean 
revisers^ is applicable to Tindale: ’They were for more studious of 
the matter than of the manner; and there is no surer preservative 
against writing ill, or more potent charm for writing well’ And so 
GRUysmitb: ’To«ieel yourjsubject tlforoughly, and to speak without 
fear, are the only rul^ of eloquence.’ Elsewhere he says: ’Elo- 
quence % sot in the words, but in the subject; and in great 
concerns, the more simply anything is exinessed, it is generally the 
more sublime.’ , , 

(/) His humility: 

And if they percdve bS any idaces that I have not attidned tiw very sense 
of the tongue, or meaning of the Soripture, or have not given the right 
TBwgHab word, tiwt they put to thrir hand to amend it^ ranembering that so 
Is their duty to do. « 

A g ain, he speaks of himself as ’evil-fovoared in this world, and 
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if^hoat,^pMe in the si(^t of mm, apeet^less and rode, duU and 
*keir-witted.’ # 

#lf add that he was an aasiduoua and minute atudent, went 
dirOctiy to {he originals, and em^oyed the best helps attainably 
ltIUt£at is ftoedftil will haye been said. 

, TindalS. 

And the third day in the mondniT there was thnnder and iightning, and 
a thick olond imon the monnt, and the tidee of the horn wax^ exeeetUne 
load, and afl the fbople that was in the host was afraid. . . . And Mount lUnai 
was Mtoi^tner on a smoke, because the Lord descended down upon it in fire; 
and the smoke there<rf ascended up, as it had been the smoke of a kUn, and 
all the mount was exceeding fearfliL And the rtdoe of the horn blew, and 
waxed louder and louder. 

Before we pass from Tindale to the Autfu>n8ed Vernon, three 
ijjther ^janslftions must be mentioned. Corerdale’s nature may be 
^indicat^ by the fact that it is he who introduced into the language 
the expressions ‘loving kindness' and ‘tender mercyA* Tindale’s 
nature was masculine, Coverdale’s of a more feminine cast EUs 
translations, of which the Prayer Book^ version of the Pealter is 
the most generally known — possess a more flexible and musical 
rhythm than Tindale’a Tindale wrote (ZrttAre ii, 12) : 'And take 
this for a sign; ye shall find the child swaddled, and laid in a 
manger.’ When this has passed under Coverdale’s revising hand, 
it stands: ‘And take this for a sign: yeushall find the child 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger.’ *Westcott 
has truly said of Coverdale that he 

allowed himself considerable freedom in deafiniT with the shapp of the 
original sentences. . . . There is in every port on endeavour to transfuse the 
spirit as well os the letter into the English rendering. 

A peculiarity of the Genevan version is that it attains a 
special accuracy. One example will suffice, f^ndale translates 
Luke xi, 17 : ‘One house shall fall upon another.' The Genevan 
Bible has: ‘A house divided against itself, fislleth.’ 

The Rheims and Douay veAions inclijied to Latiuisy wheM& 
earlier versions had sought to employ simf^r words, gener ally of 

* The Prayer Book sxmIs in Uie mosio of its pBrasing. One of Crdhmer^s coUeeta, 
that for the first Snndaj in Advent, will serve as a specimen (c. 1646) : * Almightj 

Ood, give ns grace that we may cast away the works of darkness, and pat upon ns the 
armour of light, now in the time of this nifirtal life, in which Thy Bon Jesus Christ 
name to visit ns in great homility ; that in the last day, when He shall oome again in 
His glorious majesty to jndge both the qniok and the dead, we may rise to the life 
fanmor ta l , through Him who liveth and re%nekh with Thee and the Holy Gfaoet, now 
and ever.’ 

Coverdale has been regarded by some ae the originator of th^ tendency to translate 
the sane word in different ways at differmit times ; but this tsndenqy eaisted as Ust 
baek ae the Old English perioC 
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natiTe origio. Thiu> Tmdale had written (JSLom. z, 10): 
ledge [i& acknowledge] with the month maketh a mim safe.’ The 
Rheims yenrion haa: 'With the mouth oonfeadon is made t6 salva- 
tion’; the seccmd Wydifite version had rendered the' same Liitin 
‘By mouth knowledging is made to health.’ Che ^raos^ 
lators of the AvihorUed Version endeavoured, out of the English 
renderings ^th which they were acquainted, compargd with the 
originals and the principal versions into other tong^ues; ancient 
and modem, to frame one which should surpaft thetqi a}), hy 
appropriating the chief excellences of each — so ftr, at least,* as 
these excellences could be harmonised with one another. In so 
fiu* as it did thus reconcile pre-existing differences, it became a 
powerfiil agent in establishing unity throughout the English nation, 
for, to borrow the words of (lardiner: ‘Incite pi»duq|ion a)l 
sectarian influences were banished, and all hostilities were mute.’^.^ 
Whereas previously, one Bible had been read in church, and 
another at home, now, all parties and classes turned with one 
accord to the new version, and adopted it as their very own. It 
thus became bound up with the life of the nation. Since it stilled 
all controversy over the best rendering, it gradually came to be 
accepted av so for absolute that, in the minds of myriads, there 
was no distinction between this version and the original texts, and 
they may^ ahnost be sfiid tf> have believed in the literal inspiration 
of the very words which composed it. 

It must not be overlooked that the Authorised Version profited 
by all the controversy regarding previous translationa Practically 
every word that could be challenged had been challenged. The 
&te of a doctrine, even the fete of a party, had, at times, seemed to 
depend upon a ph^e. The whole ground had been fought over so 
long that great intimacy with the Bible had resulted. Not only 
did the mind take cognisance of it, but the emotions seized upon 
it ; much of it was literally learned by heart by great numbers of 
thff English prople. Thus, it grew to be a national possession; 
and literature which*' is a ^national possession, and by its very 
nature appeals to the poor and lowly, is, in truth, a national 
dassic. . No other book has so penetrated and permeated the 
hearts mad spetoch of the EngWwh race as has the Bible. What 
Homer was to the OjtedES, and the Koran to the Arabs, that, or 
something not unlike it, the Bible has become to the En gliah. 
Huxley writes: 

Os wHsr the gfest historioal flwt thatj fbr three e en t m iei ^ flihi bode Ins 
been woven into the Ufb of ell that is and hehlest fai Bngiidi Ustoisr; 
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Alt tt 1^1 Immiiw ill* natioial «gio (rf Biitalii,Hid &i w ftmOkr to noble and 
■iWK John-o^-Chmol^o Home to Laadt Bad, ■■ Dante aad Taaeo^onoe 

leM t^flie Italiaas; tint it ie written in the noUeet and pnreat Bagibli, and 
awnnda in fiqidsita beantiee of imre Hterary form; aad Anally, that It 
foiC^ Bie Terieet Und who never Idt his village to he ignorant of the 
oAVotiier oonntriee and other dvilisations^ and of a great past 
streteUng haok to the farthest liinits of tin ddest otvOisattons of the vnndd. 

Hie cI|Bsical, yet popular, character of the BiUe has been 
already insisted on. Two or three comparisons will further illus* 
trate Chtitoaubriand, rendering the pathetic address of Ruth 
to^lfaoini in the Homeric manner, shows how prolix and com- 
' paratavely languid Homer can be. It might be olgected that 
Chateaubriand has traveetied Homer, but it cannot be said that 
Thui^dides, the consummate Greek historian, travesties himself. 
|^mpiu« tl\^ closevof a Thucydidean speech, being about one-sixth 
^ of the narangue of Brasidas to his soldiers before their engage- 
^ ment with the Illyrians (Thuc. rv, 126X with the wholesof Gideon’s 
address to his men before their encounter with the Midianites 
{Judge$ vii, 17, 18): 

If yon repel their tomnltnons onset, and, when opportunity offisn, with- 
draw again in good order, keeping yonr ranks, you will sooner arrive at a 
^aoe of safety, and will also learn the lesson tiiat mohs like these, if an 
adversary withstand their Arst attack, do but threaten at a disAaoe aad make 
a Aourudi of valonr, although if he yields to them they are quick enouidi to 
show their courage in following at his heels when i^re is no danger. 

Look on me, and do likewise; and behold, Vhen I come to tilt onttide of 
the camp, it shall be that, as I do, so shidl ye do. When I blow with a 
trumpet, I aad all that are with mo, then blow ye the trumpets also on every 
tide of all the camp, and say. The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon. 

The speech of Jahaziel (2 Chron. xx, 16—17) seems real It is 
thus that an energetic man would speak. It runs (with modernised 
punctuation) : • ^ 

Hearken ye, all Judah, aad ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, aad thon king 
Jehoahaphat. Thus saith the Lord unto you : Be not afraid nor dismayed 
reason of tUs great multitude, for the little te not yours, but God’s. To- 
morrow go ye down against them. *Behold, th^y come npdiy thesdW o4Zia, 
aad ye dudl And them at the end of the brooL before the wilderness of 
JemeL Te shall not need to Aght in this battUT Bet yonrselvea stand ye 
still, aad see the salvation of the Lord with yon, 0 Jndah aind Jemsalem. 
Fear not, nw be dismayed. To-morrow go out sijgainst them, for the Lord 
will be wUh yon. ^ * 

Coleridge was so imjH^ssed with the vigour of BiUical style as 
to affirm: • 

After leaffiag Isaiah, w St Paul’s Bpistie to the Hebrews, Homer aad 
l^fgii are diognatingly tame to me, and MOtoa himself bar^ tolerable. 

Shakeqieare, by oomnitm ocmsMit, is the firffi name in Englidi 
Uteratare. Of ffihakcliieare’s proses CSturton OoUins malnB ftve 
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» 

claflsee^ the last being what he calls hig^y wrought poetkal prosac 
^Tfais/ he say% ^is Ihe slyle where Shakespeare has raised pnfte 
to the sublimest pitch of verse.* As the first illustjration o#it 
he chooses Hamlet^ act n, sc. 2, 310 — ^321 : . 

This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory, this most 
excellent canopy, the air, look yon, this brave o’erhanging firmameo^ this 
majestical roof fretted with golden Are, why, it appears no other thing to me 
than a fool and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is 
a mani how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! iniform ^d moving 
how express and admirable! in action how like an angel! in api^hAii^on 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! And yet, 
to me, what is this quintessence of dust? Man delights not me. 

This, indeed, is fine rhetoric, but how apostrophic it is, and 
how repetitious! ^Canopy’ — ^firmament* — roof '—thus it is 
amplified Again, even if we can distinguish between ^^ble m 
reason,' Mn|uiite in faculty,’ and 4n apprehension . . . like a god,’ 
how shall we make clear to ourselves the difierence between 
^moving’ and ^action’? And what an anticlimax — Hhe paragon 
of animals ’ I 

This is Shakespeare, though, to be sure, Shakespeare putting 
words into t^e mouth of a dramatic character. And now, merely 
as a composition, compare Psalm viii, 3 — 8: 

When J cmisider thy^esvrns, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast chained, what is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him ? For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour. Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; thou hast put all 
things under his feet : all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; 
the fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas. 

o 

Does 'moon and stars’ appeal less forcibly and pictorially to 
the imagination than 'golden fire’? Shakespeare’s 'majestical roof’ 
is ipirela^ toyman; the 'hearend’ of the Biblical passage are 
knit up into the same ^ric with him. In the psalm there is no 
exaggeratior. Man is not, cs a matter of fact, 'infinite in faculty,’ 
nor may we assume a universal consensus that he is, above every- 
thing else^ 'the beauty of the world.’ In the psalm he is sid>- 
ordinated to the heavens, only to be exalted over the creatures^ 
and, when he is said^ to be 'a little lower than the angds,’ the 
moderation of tone is more permanently effective than Shake- 
qMsare's 'in action how like an angell’ which seems merely a j^eoe 
of somewhat hysterical exaggeration — ^though, periiaps^ dramati- 
cally in keeping — to one who has formed hft o(moei»tion of angels 
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the Dante, or MOton, from the Hermes of the aadent 
BTen fitun Shakespeare's own line in this same {day, w 


^ • AiiJ of angolo aiiv thee to thy net. 

lipton ^oes not scruple to affirm : ‘There are no songs to be 
V>mpaiwd fith the songs of Zion, no orations equal to those of 
the iwoidiet^ As Sir Walter Scott drew near his beautiful and 
RflW^ n g ei^, he requested Lockhart to read to him. When asked 
frvnn what boot he replied: ‘Need you ask? There is but ona’ 
To t^ordssrorthf ‘the grand storehouses of enthusiastic and medi- 
tative imagination ... are the prophetic and lyrical parts of the 
Holy Scripturea’ 

Ruskin ascribed the best part of his taste in literature to his 
having been required by his mother to learn by heart certain 
<jinpteift of the Bible, adding: ‘I count [it] very confidently the 
inmost precious, and, on the whole, the one e$aeatial part of all my 
educatioa’ C^lyle said : ‘In the poorest cottage . . . i# one Boo^ 
wherein for several thousands of years the spirit of man has found 
light, and nourishment, and an interpreting response to whatever 
is deepest in him.’ Newman speaks of the Scriptures as ‘com- 
positions which, even humanly conudered, are amon^ the most 
sublime and beautiful ever written.’ Macaulay r^^rded the Bible 
as ‘a book which, if everything else in our language should perish, 
would alone suffice to show the whole«extAit of its*beauty and 
power’; and, elsewhere, he says of Banyan: ‘He had studied no 
great model of composition, with the exception — an important 
exception undoubtedly— of our noble translation of the Bible.’ 
Froude speaks of its ‘mingled tenderness and mqjesty, the Saxon 
simplicity, the preternatural grandeur.’ Swift writer almost exactly 
a hundr^ years after the date of the AvuOuni^ Vergion: ‘The 
translators of our Bible were masters of an En glish style much 
fitter for that work than any which we see in our present writings, 
which I take to be owing to the simplicity that rtqis thfjpu^ |jjbe 
whole’ ; mad again, of the changes which Bad been introduced into 
the lang^uage: ‘They have taken off* a.grea^ deal froqi that sim- 
plici^ which is (me of tiie greatest perfections in any language.’ 

EUlam, though he admits that the style of the AvUhorited 
Veraion is ‘the perfection Of ouf En glish language,’ hss often 
been (insured for declaring that*the Eng li sh of tiie Jacobean 
versi(m ‘is not the English of Daniel, <xf Raleigh, or Baccm’— in 
Cm:!, Aat ‘it is not the language of the reign James I.’ Yet this 
ia strictly true, and ibr the reascm that he ass^ns, namdy, ‘in 
o(Hiaeqiien<x of the principle of adhmrenoe to the original vmvions 
whkffi had been k^t up sin<» the time of Himuy VIIL’ It is true, 
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in a sense, that no great writer’s diction is of his ag^ my m&re 
than he himself is of his age. Coleridge declares of SfasuEespeaire,*' 
*His is not the style of the age,’ just as Ben Jonson dedare^of 
the poet himself^ ‘He ms not of an age.’ Indeed, It seem as 
though this were the necessary condition, at least in 4he of 
great writers, of being ‘for all time,’ that one shtdl not be too 
much ‘of m aga’ Great thou^t and great feeling^ draw *their 
own appropriate diction to themselves, somewhat as the magnet 
attracts steel filings; and, after the appropmte Hiction Jias thus 
been attracted, the union between it and the substance o^ dis- 
course seems to be almost indissolubla It is as if a soul had been 
clothed upon with fiesh. From that moment, nothing can be 
changed with impunity; if you wrench away a word, it is as if 
a portion of the life-blood followed it. Nowethe tipie w^en t^e 
soul of the Bible began to take upon itself fiesh for us was nearly^ 
three-quarters of a century before the work of the Jacobean revisers. 
But, since the life-process, so to speak, did not absolutely begin 
with Tindale, it really extended over a considerably longer period 
than that named above, esjiecially if we consider that Wyclif was 
concerned in it; for, if the Wyclifite versions be included, the 
Vvlgate cast hardly be ignored, so that eventually the Skptuagmt 
must be regarded as having initiated a process which the Jaco- 
bean revisers completed If the substance of the Bible may 
thus be compared to a soul which was to be fitted with a body, 
it will follow that the diction vrill differ somewhat from member 
to member, even as it did in the Hebrew and Greek originals; but 
it will also follow, in proportion to the assumed relation and inter- 
dependence of these parts or members, that this diction will have 
a certain homogeneity, so that a radical change in the vocabulary 
at any point would be likely to throw that part out of keeping 
with ^e rest. The truth of this was recognis^ by Ellicott, when, 
in 1870, he advised future reviser^, to 

limit the ohoioe of words to the Tooabalary of the present [Authorised] 
Ter8ioii,^Mim|j|ined with fiiat of^the Tendons that preceded it; and in altera- 
tions preserre as far as possible the rhythm and cadence of the Authorised 
Yersion. 

• 

It is not a* little remarkable that the effects wrought by the 
English Bible shoul^ require «o few words. The editors of the 
New Engluh Dus^wMiry reckon the words in A to L, indusive^ as 
160,813, of whidi number 113,677 are what they call main words. 
Shakespeare it has bemi estimated, employs about 31,000 (others 
say 16,000, or 24,000); Bfilton, in his vesse, about 13,000. The 
Hebrew (with the Chddee) of ^e Old Testament, according to the 
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om^tetioiM Leiudoii, ocmipriaes 6,649 wrads, aad tlie New 
it te eaid, has 4,800, while tte whole Koj^ieh Bildi% if 
we^Biay trust Marsh, employs about 6,000. Making all due allow> 
anofs for tlfe ‘myriad-mindedness' of a Shakespeare, there b still 
fbo|D^r tlia conclusion that the capadties of words, especially of 
the simpler words, are much greater than is believed by those who 
use af large^and heterogeneous vocabulary. In this respect, there 
is not so much difference between native English and Nonnan- 
French wcfds a^^fls commonly supposed. In the following examples, 
th^ words dean, pure, and dear translate the same Greek ad- 
’ jective, and all seem equally expressive, or nearly so : 

Rev. XV, 6 : ‘And the seven angels came out of the temple, . . . 
clothed in pure and white linen.’ 

Rev. xix, ‘ And to her was granted that she should be arrayed 
in fine linen, dean and white.’ 

^ Rev. xxi, 18: ‘Andthecity was puregold, like unto dear glasa’ 
That, in this sense, they are Curly interchangeable may be seen by 
comparing t/o6 XV, 16, ‘Yea, the heavens are not dean in his sight,’ 
with Tennyson’s 

Make thou my spirit pure and dear 
* As are the frosty skies. • 

'This brings us to the question of the influence of the Awthorieed 
Version upon subsequent Engluh liter^tur#— an infldeqpe which 
cuinot always be precisely distinguished firom that of the Bible in 
some earlier form. When Spenser or Shakespeare, for instance, 
uses the Bible, it is, of course, not the Jacobean version, and 
now and then the same thing will be true at a later period, as in 
some of Milton’s writing. The more important modes in which 
the Bible has affected Englisla literature are the^: 

(a) The themes are Scriptural, and the language partly, at 
times even largely. Scriptural Such is the case in sermonu^ 
versified psahns, paraphrases of Scriptural narrative, devotional 
essays, and the Uke. An excellent examifie is Bunyan’s PUgrm’e 
Progress. This book apart, however, thfire are fqw, |f any, 
examples of a work which has been accepted as pure literature 
employing Biblical diction to anything Uke such a degree# Otiier 
attempts, such as the Rods o/Memion, tend to tfie grotesque or 
ludicrous, because of the disparity^ between Jhe language and tiie 
ideas suggested. A diction resembUng that of tile Bible in its 
concreteness and simplicity, and in its slightly archaic character, 
has, however, oi late bemi employed with good> dBocA in {wcse 
vmdons fiem authors like Homer. 
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(b) Qaotationa from tiie BiUe* are introdnoed^ Cjpmet^iee 

dSg^liy changed, into secnlar mriUnga The ol^ject to to seb^ 
stantiate a statemmit, or to awaken a train of aflBodationB4ftT«ar- 
able to the author's purpose. These can be found iii ahn^^gtmny 
author, but they are more common in the nineteenth oentury>1jpati 
earlier, beipg especially used by writers who have*at heart the 
reform or elevation of society or individuals. ^ * 

(c) Allusions, or considerably modified quotations, are intro- 
due^ freely, and may be found on the editoriA page^^f many 
a newspaper. Thus, one reads : ‘The full measure of justice tonot 
meted out to them’; ‘They sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage’; ‘They have fidlen among thieves.’ In the last three 
books wUch the present writer has read for amusement, he has 
been interested to note quotations and allusions of thi^natu);;^ 
In one of them, a recent book on life in an Italian provinoe;^^ 
63 references were found; in the second, a recent work on the 
life of wild animals, 12 ; in the third, a novel by Thomas Hardy, 1& 

(ti) Many phrases have grown so common that they have 
become part of the web of current English speech, and are hardly 
thought of as Biblical at aU, except on deliberate reflection. For 
instance: ‘highways and hedges’; ‘clear as crystal’; ‘still small 
voice’; ‘hip and thigh’; ‘arose as one man’; ‘lick the dust’; ‘a 
thorn in^thh flesh’; *foro^en reed’; ‘root of all evil’; ‘the ne^er 
millstone’; ‘sweat of his brow’; ‘heap coals of fire’; ‘a law unto 
themselves’; ‘the fat of the land’; ‘dark sayings’ ; ‘a soft answer’; 

‘a word in season’; ‘moth and rust’; ‘weighed in the balance and 
found wanting’ ; even such colloquialisms as, ‘we are the people’ 
(c£ Job xii, 2^ Many more of these might readily be quoted. 

(e) Other influences, less definitely measurable, but more 
important, remain to be mentioned. 

Of the Bible in its relations to religion, individual conduct, and 
ideals political and social, this is i\ot the place to speak ; yet these 
affect litbratufe to an incalculable extent, if they do not even 
^vid^ its very sulAtanca Of sudi matters as foil within the 
scope of t3^ chapter — ^matters of vocabulary, grammar, idiom, 
and style— something may Iniefly be said. 

Li the first* place, the literary influence of the Bibl^ like tb** 
of any classic, to dto^ctly conservative. The reading of it tmids 
to keep alive a fiuniliarity with the words and constructions which 
were current when the ]&iglish Bible grew up, or, rather, of sndi 
of these words and constructions as proved most ocmfbrmable to 
the genius of the Hebrew and Greek employed in the sacred 
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iillbtiiigB. hA binted aboveb4Ut iaflamo^ ia oo^^motion with that 
^ the itfble ia tiie of thought aad emotioo, aeauM to hate 

ei^pdoated^if it8cidnuoatioabenotratheraoiatt«r<^ thefutoiqia 
thewlatter of the niaeteoith oentuiy. The result is that aamy 
<ernD|ff formerly r^arded as awkward, or alien to the genius of the 
language, arwnow understood andaoeepted. Soon after the AvKkth- 
rued Verdge was issued, Selden thus criticised the rendering: 

The Bible is nther tnmdated into Enfflieh worde than into Bnglidi 
phraaee. Heibainno ace kept, aad the phraae of that l a n g n age is kept. 

A 4ypicsl Hebraism is the use of of in sudi phrases as *oil of 
gladness,’ 'man of sin,* 'King of kings’ ; but who has any difficulty 
with them now ? In the first half of the nineteentii cmitury, Hnllarn 
could say : 

• It aboonds,*... especially in the Old Testament, with obatdete phraseokoy, 
^and with single words Iona sinoe abandoned, or retained only ia prorlncial 
nse. '• 

At present this is no truer of the Bible than of Shakespeare, if 
as true. Our earlier English has been so revived, and rendered so 
fiuniliar, that much which needed elaborate exidanation in the 
eighteenth century is now intelligible to every one. As Idghtfoot 
said of other objectors : * 

The very words which these oritios would hsTO elected from our English 
Bibles as barbarous, or nnoouth, or obsolete, ha|e agMn taken Aeig places In 
our highest poetry, and eren in our popular language. 

like the course of a planet round the sun, the movement of 
English diction, which, in the seventeenth and eighteentii centuries, 
was, on the whole, away from that of the Kble, now returns with 
ever accelerating speed tmrard it. That the movement really began 
at a much earlier date, though inconspicuously, is shown by tlie 
counsels and practice of Swift, and by the mrcumstance tiutt 
Cihalloner's Roman Catholic version of 1703—4 abandoned many of 
the Latinisms of the Rheims an^ Douay translations in favour id 
the rimpler language of the AiUhoriaed Version. * * 

The use of concrete words has grown in ftllrour. The^colqprlesfi* 
ness, vagumiess and obscurity of abstracl terms, and of conventional* 
phrasetdogy whether abstract or not, have been discredited. Vivid- 
ness, the smse of reality, have morerund more prevailSd in literature 
— tint is, ia mm-techniod writings. ^ 

Simidicity has always been recommended by the ezam^ of the 
AuAoriaed Yersiim, and, eqpedally since the age of Wordsworth, 
is more and mme gainii^ upon bombast and maretridoiM orna- 
ment. llieoon<aeteneas/md simplicity of the AsAhoriaeA FemioN, 
a. L. IV. OB. u. 4 
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Mid its use of tfaehomdy Tmtacular, havestoadOy appe&le^tofritLn 
people^ as diatingnislied from those who have had more abnndanir 
Importunities of education. Bnttiieloveof tiie humble for the RUe 
is largely due to its message of cheer and hope. HuxTey haa eeran 
gone so far as to call the Bible ‘the Magna Gharta of the pow vpS 
tile oppressed.* Twp men, Bunyan and Lincoln, who educated tiiem- 
selves largely means of the Bible, may serve as examgleB of Inany 
who have bewme known to posterity for thmr inestimable swices to 
their race. Both are famous as writers, and the*^ bMtM!{it^ of 
both is alive with the spirit of the Bible. Bunyan has already 
been mentioned. Of Lincoln it has been said that he 

built up his entire reading upon his early study of the Bible. He had 
mastered it absolntely; mastered it as later he mastered only one or two 
other books, notably Shakespeare; mastered it so i^t he beoame almost 
‘a man of one book*; . . . and he left his life as part of the eroVnin^worii Sf 
the eentnry that has just closed. n 

Of Walt ti^hitman, the American who wished to be known as 
the poet of democracy, it has been authoritatively said: 

His own essoitial model, after all is said, was the rlqrthmioalimttems of the 
English Bible. Here was pretnsely that natural stylistic Tariation between 
the 'terrific,* the 'gentle,* and the 'inferior* parts, so desired by William 
Blake. Hens were lyric fragments, of eonennunate beauty, imbedded in 
narrative or argumentative passages. ... In this strong, rolUng mnric^ this 
Intense feeling, these concrete words expresring ]wimsl emotion in daring 
terms of JkodUy sensatiSn, '^JHiitman found the charter for the book he 
wiriied to write. 

The elevation and nobility of Biblical diction, assisted by its 
slightly archaic tinge, have a tendency to keep all English style 
above meanness and triviality. In the words of Coleridge, ‘intense 
study of the Bible will keep any writer from being vulgar in point of 
style.’ 

The Bible teaches that emotion should not habitually be divorced 
from thought, nor thought from emotion; certainly not in liteiur 
tore. Wherever simple language is charged with noble feeling, 
stirs th^ ima^nation, is directed by steady and comprehensive 
thougl^t, is adapted to actuate the will in the direction of social 
*and individual good, and is concise and pregnant, Biblical style is 
approximated, and, very probably. Biblical influmioe is dominant. 

Finally, thd English Bible if the chief bond which holds united, 
in a common loyalty and a omnmon endeavour, the various branches 
of the English race. The influence of the Bible can be tiaoed 
through the whole course of English literature andEoglidi dviUsa- 
tion, and, more tiiaa anything else, it tends to give unity and pei«- 
petuity to both. , 



CHAPTEB III 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 

Nothik*, perhaps, is more remarkable with regard to Sir 
Walter Rtdegh’e^ literary career than the fact that a man of his 
natnae ehdtald Imre won for himself a place in the history of 
letters. He was, pre-eminently, a man of action, a man who loved 
the stir and bustle of life, the excitement of adventure ; and his 
proud, ambitious character made him keen to play a foremost 
part in the affiurs of the world. But his intellectual activity was 
as greab as his phyScal energy. Neither his mind nor his body 
•could rest. All the periods of enforced leisure in his life he used 
for study or writing ; yet the chance of an active enterprise could 
always win him away from his booka 

At the age of 14 or 15 , Ralegh, who was bom in 1552 , at 
Hayes Barton, Budleigh, Devon, went to Oxford, where he stayed 
for about three years. According to Anthony k Wood, *he became 
the ornament of the juniors, and a proficient in oratory and 
philosophy.’ He passed from Oxford quickly^ seek n^re stirring 
adventures in the Huguenot army in Fiance. But, wherever he 
went, he was gathering knowledge. Sir Robert Naunton says ‘he 
was an indetetigable reader, whether by sea or land, and none of 
the least observers both of men and the timea’ On his sea voyages, 
he took always a trunk of books with him, and spent the long 
hours, when he had nothing to divert him, in reading. He is said, 
by an early biographer, to hate slept but five hours, so as to gain 
daily four hours for reading. His knowledge of literature helped, 
no doubt, to give him that command of words, that incisive way 
of stating a question which called Elizateth’s attentioa to him 
when he discussed Irish affiurs over the coijpcil table with lord 
Grey. He had, says Naunton, *a strong natural wit aild ateetter. 
judgment, with a bold and plausible tongue, whereby he could set 
out his parts to the beet advantage.’^ He retained a dpcidedDevon- 
shire accent all his life; but his parliamentary speeches were 
distinguished by good style and pointed utterance. He seems 

^ Bakst’s name may be found spelt in some seyentj different ways. His own 
■ignainte varied rwy oonsidersblj till 1584, after which he used no other signatnte 
bat Bale^ ; he neyer need the common modem form Baleigh. His pronnndatlon of 
his n ame is clear fSram the fiwt t|bat in his early days he often wrote Bankj. 

4—2 
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to haTO shown a tendency towuds liberal Tiewa. In^a debate 
abont the Browmsts^ in 1583, he spoke against religious perseeu- 
tion. But his was neither the speech nor the nature by whi«h a 
man wins ready popularity, for in everything, thougB he ehqjeed 
himself a lover of liberty, he showed, also, his proud ana. ^n- 
temptuous character. Perhaps that proud and tontemptuous 
diaracter showed itself also in the extravagance of tj^e language 
of compliment and adulation with which he addressed Elisabeth. 
Such language was foshionable at the time, but \t seesog atrange 
in the mouth of a man like Ralegh, and we are inclined to thinlt 
that it was his ambition and desire to get on whidi made him put 
no limit to his exaggeration, in seomfiil contempt of the vanity 
that could be pleased by such language. 

That Ralegh must have early been known as. a ariter gf 
occasional verse is shown by the foot that he contributed some^ 
introductety verses, In commendation qfthe Steel Gkua, to George 
Gascoigne’s satire, published in 1676. In these lines he describes 
Gascoigne’s poems in one of his concise, pointed phnu^ps : 

This medioine may anfflce 
To aoom the net, and seek to please the wise. 

Elizabethan poets appear to have bsCd little desire to see their 
works in print They wrote to please their friend^ or for their 
own del^hf, not for'lhe general public. Their poems were passed 
about in manuscript or read to their Mends, and then might, 
perhaps, find their way into some of the popular misceUanies 
of verse. Few of Ralegh’s poems appeared with his name during 
his lifetime, and it was long after his death before any attempt 
was made to identify or collect his scattered verses. Some of them 
had appeared in^ngland’a HelicoM with the signature ‘ ^oto,’ 
and it was, in consequence, at first assumed that all the poems 
so signed in that collection were his. More critical examination 
has rejected many of these, and ^anpah’s carefully edited collec- 
tion, publish^ in 1898, gives some thirty pieces which have 
reasoqpbly^been suigiosed^to be Ralegh’s^ These are enough to 
justify folly the judgment passed on him in Putteuham’s The Arte 
qfEnf^ith Poeeie, ‘For dittie and amonrons ode 1 find Sir Walte^r 
Ralegh's vein 'most lofty, insolent and passionate.’ 

Ralegh seems, ^t many crises in his lifo, to have sqdg^t 
expression for his feelings in verse. When, after his rapid rise to 
fovour at court, he was driven into temporary diagraoe by the 
jealouty of Essex, he employed himself in composing a kmg elegy 

* Sm port, th* om Um ' Booki.’ 
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^tpteaiiiig his devotion to EHeabeth, and his deeiptir at h«r anger, 
ni*irlikfa he addreased the qneen as Cynthia. We hear this 
poAn flVst ip Spen8«*’s verses OoUn Cflou^t Come Home Agaki. 
DmSng this temporary disgrace, Ralegh revisited Ireland, where he 
had nsrved l(me years before. There^ he either began or renewed 
at Ktfcolman his frienddiip with Spenser, then lord Grey’s 
secre&iy. She poets seem to have passed some delightfhl days in 
reading their v^i^ees to one another. Spenser says of Ralegh in 
Colitk OMa 


'His aaag was all a lamentable lay 
Of ereat onkindnesae, and of usage hard 
Of Cynthia the Ladle of the Sea, 

Which hrom her presence fanltlesse bl«n debard. 


^ Ralegh’s ^elight'in The Faerie Queene led him, as soon as he 
^was restored to fiivour, to introduce Spenser at court Spenser, 
in his turn, was full of admiration of Ralegh’s work, and Mrrote 

Fall sweetly tempered is that Mnse of hb 
J|?hat can empbrce a Princei^ mightb hart. 

He returns to it again in the beautiful sonnet addressed to 
Ralegh which appeared attached to The Faerie Queene, where 
he says that, compared with Ralegh’s, his rimes are* ’ unsavory 
and sowre,’ and concludes ^ 

Tet till that thon thy Poeme wilt make hnowne, • 

Let thy fair Cinthias praises be time rudely showne. 


OytUhia was never published ; we do not know that it was ever 
presented to Elisabeth. It was thought to be entirely lost, when a 
fragment of it was discovered among the Hatfield MSS and first 
printed by Hannah in 1870. This fragment is entitled The twentjf- 
^rat and last hook of the Oiean, to Cynthia. « Spenser used to 
call Rale^ 'The Shepherd of the Ocean,’ and, henc^ Ralegh took 
to calling himself ‘the Ocean.’ Hannah published this fragment as 
A innHwuation of tite loot poem, CynOua, and imagined that 
it was composed during Ralph’s imprisoiynent in tiie Tower 
under James L But it has been conclusively riiown that ft must 
be a portion of the earlier pomn\ If the other twenty books were 
of the same Imigtii as thia canto, t^e whole poem ipust hdve con- 
risted of ten to fifteen thousand lines. It is written in four lined 
stanias, alternately rimed. Judging fnmi^the fragment that 
remains, there iq>pean to have been no action or narrative in this 


* Thu point bM bean daariy demonatmted by Edmond Oowe from intenul Ofb 
donooiin two lettan printed in TAejltbeiuwiMO tor tiho tint two woAs of Jannaiy ISSS. 
Sea. obo, Sir mourSaleek, b/ W. Stabbing, p. 7a 
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long poem, yet Gftbri^ Hairey describee the part of hp 

saw before 1690 as *s fine and sweet inyention.’ Hiere are mlny 
fine passages, none finer than the line • * * 

\ ^ 

Of ail which pact the sorrow only stays. • *• 

‘ 4 

The stately, dignified sonnet by Ralegh which w& appended to 
the first edition of The Faerie Queene, in 1690, is ^orihy^i^ an 
age when the sonnet attained rare distinction, ^rydges, the first 
editor of a collection of Ralegh’s poems, says: • « , 

• 

M Oton had deeply studied this sonnet, for in his eompositionB of the same 
clsss, he has evidently more than onoe the very rhythm and eonstmetion, 
as well as cast of thought of this noble though brief eomporition. 

Other of the poems by Ralegh show more of the impetuous 
and daring spirit which was compelled to fin ^ an utterance. T%e 
ringing scym of ‘The lie’ depicts the man who knew from personaiK 
experience courts and their meanness. The disenchantment witii 
life expressed in several of his poems led to the assumption that 
they were written on the night before his death ; but of only one 
can this be true, the fine lines found in his Bible at the gate-house, 
Westminstpr : 

Even such is time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our Joys, our all we haye, 

* Anif^ys ns but with earth and dust. 

•* C 

The others, such as Like Hemwt Poor, and The Pitgrimmage, 
were, probably, written at moments when his impatient spirit was 
filled with disgust of life. No poem of his has greater charm than 
Ute Pitgrimmage, whether for its form, its fimcy, or for the deep 
seriousness underlying its light gracei Among the authenticated 
poems of Ral^k there are few Idve poems, and those few are 
ringularly free from sentimentality or the precious conceits popular 
at the time. In his reply to Marlowe’s song The paeeionate Shep- 
herd to hie Love, he by no means responds to the passion of the 
appeal, but shows hi^ disbelief in the possilnlity of the permasence 
of the^epherd’s love in wworld full of fears of * cares to coma’ 

The authenticity of many of Ralegh’s prose works is ahnost as 
difBcult to depide with any certainty as that of his poems. He 
seems to have written papers on many varied subjects!, bat only 
two of them, and The Hietorg of the World, wn« published 
daring his lifetime. Ralegh manuscripts collected by litmaiy 

men, were to be found in many lilnraries Smd were mndi valued. 
It is said in t&e Oheervatione on the Statesmen and Favourites 
qf Bn^and, by David Lloyd, pnUisUsd in 1666, that Jdm 
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Hmwp iii l up, shortly before the Civil Wars, was at the diaige of 
*'tNBDsaritxfog 3453 dieets of Ralegh’s writing. ArdiUdbop Sancroft 
spea lo^ of *^a great MS in folio,' by Sir Walter, lent to him 1^ 
Mri Ralei^ the authoris grandson. He also possessed another 
^U^<a Bifnuwy of History of En^a/nd under Witticm I 
which he attributed to Sir Walter Ral^fa, and which he said had 
been^'takep from the papers of an old Prabyterian in Hertford- 
shire, which sort of men were always the more fond of Sir Walter's 
boolpf, ]|eaause he was under the disfovour of <he Court’ Oue of 
his MSS, called The Arts of Einpire, was first printed by Milton, 
in 1658, under the title of The Cabinet Council by the ever- 
rmowned knight, Sir Walter Rcdegh. It does not seem as if 
Ralegh, ambitious in other respects, aspired to the feme of an 
gnthor. Ha read and wrote for his own delight and recreation. 

, He loved books and the society of men of letters of all kinds. He 
was a friend of Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary, wUb collected 
the frunous library at Cotton House, which became the meeting 
place of the scholars of the day. There and elsewhere, Ralegh 
consorted with the other men of learning of his times. He was a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, which archbishop Parker 
had founded in 1573, and which lasted till 1605, and^e is said to 
have suggested those gatherings at the Mermiud tavern, in Bread 
street, where Shakespeare, Ben Jonson^ BedCnont aifd qther play 
writers met the antiquaries and literary men of the day, such as 
Cotton, Selden and Donne. Here began Ralegh’s friendship with 
Ben Jonson, which led him, later, to choose him as travelling tutor 
for his soa Always of an open mind and liberal views, Ralegh 
also mixed freely with sceptical and freethinking men. He often 
met together with Marlowe, Harriot and otheTf for discussions, in 
whidd religious topics were treated fearlessly and without reserve. 
A Roman Catholic pamphleteer, writing in 1592, says that the 
meetings of this little group qf friends were called * Sir Walter 
Rawley’s School of Atheism.’ In 1593, {he attention of the privy 
council was called to their discussioqiB, an^ a special coipiidssion 
was appointed to examine Ralegh, his brother Carew and others as 
to tiieir alleged heresies. What was the result of this investigation 
we do not know, but it is impoAible to read Ralegh’s writings 
without being convinced of the depth and s^ioerity of his religious 
convictions. Sir John Harington says of him in Nugoe AntiqwB'. 
‘In religim he hatl^ shown in private talk, great d^th and 
good reading.’ 

Ralegh was, at allatimes, a generous patnm l e ar n ing: He 
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advised Biduud Haldayt widi regard to his great ooliactbm 
▼ograges^ and aasistod his enterprise with gifts of mon^ ahd 
manuscripts. He was with the fleet that, under the ^miflan^ of 
the earl of Essex, made, in 1696, a descent upon Furo in Povto|;al|^ 
and it was, no doubt, he that suggested the seisnre And cardbl 
I»eservation of the great library of bishi^ Hieron (Wrius, which 
was afterwards given, probably, again, at Rdegh’s suggesti^ to 
the library newly founded at Oxford by Sir Tfaon^ Bodley. The 
Bodleian library was opened in 1602, and, in 1603, ftale^dipwed 
his love for books by making it a gift of flfty pounds. * 

The first work published by Ralegh was a quarto tract issued 
in 1696, called Report of the TniOi cf the Fight dbout the Ike 
qf the Aforee this last eommer. It appeared anonymously, but 
was republished by Hakluyt, as Sir Walter Balegh’a • It dascribea 
the doings of the little fleet in which, at the last moment, Ralegh « 
had been fBrevented from aoiliag bimeeJf, and ends with an account 
of the fiunons fight and death of his kinsman Richard Grenville, 
on The Revenge. In forcible and vigorous prose, Ralegh tells 
with great simplicity the story of what actually happened. But, 
both before and after his story, he gives vent to violent de- 
nundation hi the Spaniards, at all times the object of his bitterest 
hatred. He spooks of ‘ their frivolonse vain glorious taunts ' as 
opposed Vhe 'hoSiSrablp actions’ characteristic of the English. 

It seems to have been this kind of language which counted as 
patriotism in Elisabethan days, and helped to give Ralegh his 
high reputation as a lover of his country. The account ends with 
a touch of poetry when, after describing the terrible storm which 
foUowed the fight of The Revenge and caused the destruction of 
many ships, he sajs : ‘So it pleased* them to honor the buriall of 
that renowned ship the Revenge, not suffering her to pwish alone, 
for the great honour she achieved in her lift time.’ 

It was jMurtl^ his natural love of adventure, partly his desire to 
ifegain the &vour at couft which he had temporarily lost, that led 
Ralegh, to jmdertakd his ^first expedition to Guiana, in 1696. 
When he returned, ftdl of tales of what he had seen, his enemies 
attempted to cast discredit on him by asserting that he had never 
bem to Gniaiia at all To dhfend himself, he at once wrote 
an account rtl his JQieeovery 0 / Ote large, rich and heaad^i 
Empire qf Chdana, with a rekuion qf the great and golden dtg 
qf Manoa. This appeared in 1696, with a dedication to * my 
singular good Lord and kinsman Charles Howard and to the 
Rt Horn Sir RoH Cecil’; in which Ralegh says that in his 
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^Siaoolitmlte has 'neither studied phrase, form^ DOT fikshio^ The 
silli^le story oi his stirring adventures, tcdd in pure and norous 
Ei4^iil^ wpn immediate popularity, and was translated into 
^SeAnan, Dutch and Latin, running through many editiona Hm« 
sentences Icnig and sometimes involved, but he tells his story 
admiralty and his adventures Uve, whilst his descriptaons 
scenery armgraceful and attractive, and he urges the advantages 
of the oolonisatilpn of Quiana in glowing and eloquent words. His 
allnsiona fo the tales that the natives told him of tribes of 
AdhuKons, and other strange beings, led Hume to characterise 
his whole narrative as 'full of the grossest and most palpable 
lies ’ ; a critidsm which his most careful editor. Sir Robert 
Sdiombuigh, who has himself visited Ouiana, says 'we can now 
nagard .with* a smfle.* Besides these two tracts, nothing was 
• published by Ralegh during the reign of Elizabeth, thoi^h one or 
two of his letters, rapedally that written to Robert Cecil on the 
death of his wife, in 1596, and the one giving A relaiion qf the 
Cadiz Action, in the same year, well deserve to be counted 
amongst literary productions. In the letter to Cecil, we find these 
fine words : 

The minde of man is that part of God which is in ns, which, by how mich 
it is snhicot to pasrion, by so mich it is farUier from Hyme that gave it ns. 
Sorrows draw not the dead to life, but the lij^ngn^R death. * ^ 

Ralegh’s life of stir and adventure, his eqjoyment and hope of 
court favour, all came to mi end with the deatii of Elizabeth and 
the accession of James I. He found himself, only just reprieved 
from the scaffold, a prisoner in the Tower, the victim of the 
prejudice and suspicions of the king. Conscious of the falseness 
of the accusation of treason hpon which he had been convicted, 
still full of schemes of active enterprise and, espedally, of the idea 
that he would be able to win for Englmid a possession of boundless 
wealth in Guiana, he could not,»at first, believe that hisacaptivity 
would last But, as his hopes of a spee<fy Release slowly passed 
away, it became more and more necessary for himdo use his 
energies in work of some kind. For the most part, the conditions 
<ff his ciqitiviiy were not rigorous. He had ro<mis jn th^Bloody 
Towor, with suflBcient accommodation to enaUe his wife and son 
to be vrith him. His friends visited him freely. His rooms opened 
out on a terrace where he could take exercise, and bdow was 
a little garden, whme he was allowed to turn a former hen-house 
into a laboratory for the chemical experiments in whidi he 
ddi^^ited. At firsts it Whs to his sdmitific stupes that he devoted 
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iiH)8tofhlitima Bat he abo wrote a great deaL Priaae Henry, 
the promishig ddeat aon of James I, was a great admirer 
Bal^S^ and declared that no one but his father wonl^ he%> shdi 
a Urd in each a cage. He was only a boy of nine when Babi^ 
tras committed to the Tower, but he had always loved^the society 
of those older than himseli^ and, as time went on/' he consulted 
Balcgh on many iraints that interested him, especially on naval 
and military matters. Several of the papers ithijdi Rale|^ wrote 
in the Tower were composed specially for prince Henr^:* Among 
others, there is a treatise called Ohwrvaltiom eoneerwing *‘ihe 
Boyd Navy cmd Sea Servioe, wUch is full of interest as throwing 
lig^t on the condition of the ships by means of which the great 
Eliaabethan seamen carried out their fsmous exploits. When 
there was a proposal, veiy distasteful to princh Henry, to«arrange 
a marriage between him and a daughter of the house t>f Savoy,, 
Ralegh wrote a vigorous treatise in which he clearly pointed out 
the disadvantages of the match. It was also for prince Henry 
that he planned his greatest work. The History o/tJte World. 

It is a testimony to the extent of Ralegh’s belief in himself as 
well as to ^e soaring nature of his imagination, that he, a prisoner 
in the Tower, in broken health and already over fifty years of age, 
should hav^ projeQ^ a work of such gigantic scope. Elistory, as 
a branch of literature, did not then exist in England ; indeed, 
except for the work of the antiquaries, the Elizabethan age is 
specially poor in historical work of any kind. The age of the 
great chroniclers was over. There were some writers of historical 
poems, some annalists, many industrious antiquaries. But the 
annalists and the antiquaries still wrote in Latin. Only Richard 
KnoUes had produced his GeneraU Historic of the Twrkes, published 
in 1603, and John Speed a Historic of Great BritamCf published 
in 1611, in English. Ralegh’s plan was on an entirely different 
scale fi'ojQ anything that had been dreamt of before. He wished 
to bring the history ^f the past together, to treat it as a whole^ to 
use itus ax iutroduction te the history of his own country ; and his 
great book was to be for the people, not only for the learned. It 
was written ip the pure strong English of which he had such eapy 
command. Not quite fiwe yet from the habit of using top hmg 
sentences which, sometimes, have a tendency to become inv«dved, 
he is free from elaborate and fondfiil conceits. The subject seems 
to command the style. He can tell a story well, he can dcetdi 
a character with force and vigour. He shows at least some sense 
of the unity of history, fw the motives of lAmi in the past we judged 
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hfaiiiiin the same way as the motiTee of nien in the present^ 
and, at all erents when he began, his Intention was to lead up 
frftm 6ie past to the present. But, though he had the mind to 
•ooAo^Te a work on such a vast smde, he Imd not the experience 
ow ihe tm^biipg to enable him to plan it out in such a way that, 
und^ any circumstances, it would have -been possible to ocnnplete 
it. The hffge folio which he did complete, and which consisted of 
five books, began %ith the Creation and reached only to 130 B.C., 
when Mdbedonia became a Roman province. He projected two 
other folio volumes, but these do not seem even to have been 
begun. After the puUication of the first volume, his mind was 
diverted to other schemes, to his hope of regaining his liberty and 
accomplishing a second voyage to Guiana. The death of prince 
filenryf in 1812, alro deprived him of one of his chief motives for 
• writing the history. ^ 

We do not know in what year he actually began to write, but, 
on 16 April 1611, notice was given in tlie registers of the 
Stationers’ comjMmy of ‘ The Hietory of the World written by 
Sir Walter Rawleighe.’ 

It was published, according to Camden, on 20 Ij^arch 1614; 
but it is possible that it may not really have been published till 
the be^ning of 1616. Many scholars a^ leame|^ men were 
ready to help him in his work. Sir Robert Cotton fi^ly lent him 
books from his great library. Robert Burhill, a divine, of wide 
learning and acquainted with Greek and Hebrew, languages 
unknown to Ralegh, was frequently consulted by him. John 
Hoskins, a wit and scholar and also a prisoner in the Tower for 
a supposed libel on James' I, is credited, by tradition, with having 
revised the book for him. The fact that Ben Jenson was, also, for 
a short time a fellow prisoner in the Tower, and was known to 
have been connected with Ralegh, led some to believe his boasts, 
made some years later over his cups, that he had Qpntribnted 
considerable portions of the History. Bu^ there is no evidence 
for these assertions, which rest only on his own word. • * 

In his search for accuracy, Ralegh frequently consulted lliomas 
Harriot the mathematician, an ^Id firiend of his, on ^ints of 
chronology and geography. But, though no doubt he profited 
by the advice and learning of his friends, mo one can read the 
Hi^ory without feeling that it is the work of one man, inqdred 
by one mind and purpose. Moreover, though he natmraUy read 
and studied mudi specially for it during his yean in the Tower, 
we see in it also the Amlt of the reading oi his whole life. In 
History qf the Worid, as well as in his occasional writings, 
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we are stavck with the freetknn with wiudh Bafogh haidlea 
msto^ with (he ready hold that he has on (he resources hf 
his vast reading, About the middle of the nineteeqlh otottfry, 
smne old books, amongst (hem Peter Ciunestor’s ^BtstoWa, 
SduiiatUoa, were found behind the wiunscot of a room tn Ralegh’s 
foyourite Irish ho|ise at YonghaL (Domestor is one the authors 
quoted by Ralegh, and, though it is possible that these old books 
were placed in their hiding-place before his day^yet it is by no 
means improbable that his study of (fomestor may hdra begun 
at Yonghal during the months he spent in Ireland. It has b^n 
omnputed that six hundred and nxty authors are cited by him in 
his History, and there exists a letter to Cotton asking for the loan 
of (hirteen books, none of which is included amongst the works of 
the six hundred and sixty authors quoted « • * 

In wri^jng his history, Ralegh was inspired by at disianct , 
purpose. He says in his pre&ce, that he wishes to show Cktd’s 
judgment on the wicked ; to him all history was a revelation 
of Clod’s ways. His preface is to us now, perhaps, the most 
interesting part of the book. In it he runs through, and passes 
Judgment ppon, the kings of England from the time of the 
Conquest, ^en makes a rapid survey of the history of France 
and of Spaim Fron^^e teaching of history he draws his philosophy 
of life: • < 

For Gktd, who is the author of all our tragedies hath written out for 

ns and auptdnted ns all the parte we are to play; and hath not, in their 
distribution been partial to the most mighty princes of the world . . . why 
dionld other men, who ate bnt as the least worms, emuplidn of wrongs? 
Certainly theie is no other aooount to be made of this ridiculous world, than 
to resolve, that the change of fortune on the great theatre is bnt the change 
of garments on the lass : for when on the One and the other, every man wears 
but his own skin, the players ate all alike. 

As we think of the picture of his own times, of the account 
of Elisabeib and her court, of the> stirring tales of adventure that 
the ready pen and qjiick insight of Ral^h might have given us 
had he* spent his time in prison in writing his own memoirs, we 
can bnt be filled with regret that he should have chosen, instead, 
to have*written long cdkapters^ on the Creation, the site of the 
garden of Eden, the ages of the patiiarcha But Ralegh had 
not dmie with life, kis ambitious^ restless spirit still aqnred to 
play a part in the world outside and his book was intended to 
add to his iHends, not to his mimnies. In his ixrefikce^ he explains 
his dioioe of sulgeot : '* 

I know that it wiD be aald by many, that 1 might have been more plcering 
to (he leader^ if I had wtittea the story of mine own timea. . . . To tUa I anawer, 
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shat idumoewer bi wMngtk modem history, shall follow troth too near ths 
4i^lfl^ it iiby happily strike oat his teeth. There is no nistress or goide that 
hath led her followers and aenrants into greater miserfos. ... It Is tme^ that 
I ifo ver^trar^ed after men^s opinions, when 1 might hare made the best nso 
of t^em; ana Lhare now too few days remaining to Imitate Uiose, Oat, either 
%mt of extre|pe ambition or extreme cowardice, or both, do yet (when death 
haft them on Ips shoulders) flatter the world between the bed and the grave* 
It is enoQid^ for me (being in that state I am)* to write of the eldest times; 
wherAn also^why may it not be said, that, in speaking of the past, I pdnt 
at the present, and tax the rices of those that are yet liring in thrir persons 
that are long sinc^dead; and have it laid to my charge. But this I cannot 

help,4hoti^ innocent. 

• 

It is but seldom that he even illuminates his pages wiih any 
illustrations drawn from his own experiences. Sometimes, he 
indulges in a digresmon, as when he breaks forth into a disserta- 
don on the pature of law, after telling of the giving of the law to 
Moses, o| when, in a later book, he makes long dissertations on 
the way to defend the coast, on the nature of govefbment, on 
mercenary soldiers, on the folly and wickedness of duels and the 
folse view of honour they involve. He has a long digression, also, 
about the bands of Amazons, said to be living in the districts 
round Guiana, and gives his reasons for believing in the possi-. 
bility of their existence. * 

The first two books of the History, containing twenty-eight 
chapters, are occupied with an account of tilh Creation^ and the 
histoiy of the Jewa Side by side with tliat history, they give the 
contemporary events in Greek mythology and Egyptian history. 
The questions treated of, and the method of treating them, alike 
show how different were the interests of his day and ours. His 
discussion as to the nature of the two trees in the Garden of Eden 
is enlivened by a description .of Ficm Indica jis he had seen it 
in Trinidad, dropping its roots, or cords, into the sea 'so as by 
pulling up one of these cords out of the sea, I have seen five 
hundred oysters hanging in a heap thereon.’ In none of Balegh’s 
writings do we find any sign that he possessed a senSe of humour ; 
had he done so, he would not, perhaps^ havcf indulged in ^ch an 
elaborate disquisition as to the capacity of the ark to nold all the 
a n i mal s which were driven into it Naturally, no theu^t of 
criticising the Bible narrative entered his mind, as Be said 'Let us 
build upon the scriptures tiiemselves and aft^r them upon reason 
And nature.’ But there is some attempt at mitidsm in comparing 
one author with another, some attempt to trace the development 
of thou^t^ and to Ining things togeilier, a remarkaUe feat in hte 
day, as we may realise ^hen we remembm* that, heion Idra, tiiwe 
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was practically no attemi^ at aitioid history in English. He was 
much interested in questions of dburonology, and proyided^'boalL' 
with elaborate chronological tables as well as with niany*mscis. 
But it is a relief when he passes from his discussions on*chronolfgy 
to toll a story, such as the story of the Argonauts, whi^ he d^^ 
timply and welL * 

The book moves more freely as he readies Greek ^nd Reman 
times. The characters of some of the great men are given with 
much inught and point, and he brings his commonsenie to bear 
in criticising the conduct of leaders and generate. ' As tfie traok 
goes on, his references to modem history in illustration of his 
story grow more frequent We feel that not only has he read 
much, but that he has weighed and pondered what he has read 
in the light of his own experience. In reflecting on the^end 
Hfumibal and Scipio, he says 

Henoe it ooines, to wit from the envy of oar eqaals, and jealousy of onr 
maatera, be they kinsa or oommonweala, ihat there la no prcdhaaion more 
nniHNMfperoDa than that of men of war and great captaina, being no kinga. . . . 
For the moat of othera whoae Tirtoea hare nuaed them above the level of 
their inferiora, and have aormoanted their envy, yet have they been rewarded 
in the end either with diagraoe, baniahment, or death. 

Whenever lie touches upon any matter of personal experience, the 
interest at^once q^kens and the writing appears at its best. 
War is always his main theme ; to him, history is an account of 
wars and conquests. Questions as to methods of government or 
the social conditions of the people have little interest for him, 
though he seems to see the importance of combining geography 
with history by the descriptions he gives of the nature of the 
countiies, the towns and cities of which he writes. On the whole, 
the best part of the book is his account of the Punic wars ; there 
he feels felly the interest of his story. Curiously enough, he misses 
the tragic interest of the Athenian expedition to Sicily, which, in 
his tolling, heaven manages to make dull. 

Never does he low ’sight of his moral purpose. His whole 
oliject tn \v*iting was to teach a great moral : ‘it being the end 
and scope of all histoiy to teach by example of times past^ such 
wisdom as may guide our desires and actions.’ So he carries us 
through the histoiy of the ■ thm flrst Monarchies of the world’ ; 
leaving off when tha fourth, Rome, was ‘almost at the highest’ 
He ends with these nqjjple words on death: 

0 eloqueat, joat and deathi Whom none oonld advbe, thoa haat 

pofsoaded! What none have dtired, thoa haat donel And wh^ aD tiie 
wwld hath flattered, thoa only hast east ont^sf-the w«ld and despiaed! 
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laim together d tibe for fotdied gro e ta ew^ aU the piida, wneltr 

—«*«*■ of men; and oorered it aU over with them two narrow words: 
Jae^ 

in his prefoce, Ralegh said of James I that 

if au the malke of the world were infhsed into one eye, yet ooold it not 
disoem in hiAfe, even to this day, any one of those fool spots, by which the 
eonscknees of Al the fore named princes (in effect) hare been defiled; nor 
any drop <tt that innocent blood on the sword of his jnsdoe, with which the 
most that fordWent him hare stained both their hands and fame, 

James I diff)[deaBed with the book. Perhaps he was clever 
en(>a^ %o disoem the value of this &shionable language of 
adulation; perhaps, as some said, he thought that Ralegh had 
criticised too freely the character of Henry VIII, when he said 
‘ if all the pictures and patterns of a merciless prince were lost in 
the world, they migtit all again be painted out of the story of this 
idng.' To th*e fonatical believer in the divine right of kings, any 
•censure of princes was, in itself, a crimei James appears, in 
consequence, to have tried to suppress the book. In a letter 
written to Venice on 6 January 1615, it is said, ‘Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s book is called in by the ^ng's commandment, for divers 
exceptions, but specially for being too saucy in censuring princes.’ 
There is, also, a letter from the archbishop of Canterbury, dated 
22 December 1614, to the Stationers’ company, saying that he 
had received ‘expresse directions from his Msfiestie th^t the book 
latelie published by S' Walter Rawleigh, nowe prisondk in the 
Tower, should be suppressed and not suffered for hereafter to be 
sould.’ The book mentioned in this letter can be none other but 
the History. But the suppression seems not to have been carried 
out; at any rate, the royal command did not affect the distribution 
of the book. The first two editions appeared anonymously without 
any title-page, but with an elaborate allegofical frontispiece^ 
representing Magister Vitae, standing on Death represented by a 
skeleton, and Oblivion as a man asleep. Experience, as an old 
woman, and Trath as a young woman, hold aloft a globe, on one 
side of whi(di.^ima bona and, on the otiier,.^rma mala are blowing 
tmmpeta On the other page is a sdnnet, presnmaBly % Ben 
Jonson, as he aftm^ards published it under his name, containing 
these lines . * * 

Fnm death and darli OUirioB (neere the same) 

The IDatMaw of Man’adtfe, grare Hiatorie 
BaWiig the world to good or Brill finne 
Doth rindleate it to .fitemiiie. 

The bodt seems to have been immediatdy popular. From 
1614 to 167^ ten separala folio editions of it appeared, and of the 
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flnt oertainfy, and {nobaldy of othen^ tlmw were several 

dSetinct issuee. For tiie first time, EngUdireadenoonl^eiyoyiiHlf 
account of the Persian, Greek and Punic wan^ writtmain^tiie 
finest prose, as well as learned and yet popular ^G&custioiy of 
those questions of biblical history and chronology 4 ^hich thoh 
interested the reading public. Wilson, in his lifd of James I, 
writtmi in 1653, shys ‘Rawleigfa while he was a PriB(per, having 
the Idea of the World in his contemplation, brought i? to some 
perfection in his excellent and incomparable history.’ .^e moral 
purpose of the book also commended it to many, it was a 
fevourite book amongst the puritans of the next generation. 
Oliver Cromwell recommended it to his son Richard, saying, 
* Recreate yourself with Sir Walter Ralegh’s History ; it is a body 
of histoiy, and will add much more to your ‘understanding thi^ 
firagments of story.’ 

No dohbt the popularity of the History was increased by the 
sudden revulsion of feeling in fevour of Ral^h, which was called 
out by his tragic end, and the noble manner of his death. Men 
were glad to find in it the mind of one of the most distinguished 
amongst the soldiers and statesmen of the great days of Elisabeth. 
Many of thle reasons which led to the popularity of the History no 
longer prevail with us. We value it, chiefly, as a noble monument 
of Elizi^than pro6e, a^d as a revelation of the character and 
mind of its author. But its place in the development of English 
historical writing should not be overlooked. 

None of the political treatises written by Ral^h during his 
imprisonment were printed during his lifetime. The Prerogative 
gf Parlicments, written in 1615, was circulated in manuscript 
copies and was j>resented to James I. In spite of the usual 
adulatoiy preface, James was much displeased by this treatise, 
which, in the form of a dialogue between a counsellor of state and 
a justice of the peace, demonstrates the advantage of raising 
money throujii parlimifent, instead of by benevolences and other 
exceptioni^ means. ^For ^ day, at leasts Ralegh’s views were 
liberal— at any rate they were too liberal for James I. 
Prerogative tif ParUaments was not printed till ten years later, at 
‘Midelburge.’' The manuscript of The Cabins CowneU, a treatise 
on state-craft, passei^ into the hands of Milton, and was by him 
published in 1658. Its numerous quotations from the classics 
show the wide range of Ralegb’s reading, and the freatment of the 
subject, as well as many allusion^ show his intimate acquahitanoe 
with the writings of l^fediiavelli The^MaaAins of State is a 
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ahorter treatise of scmiewliat the same kind, wise and senaiUe 
(nangli, on the wholes it cannot be said that there is any 
distindiTe flayonr or charm of style about these two tareatiseB. 
Bale’s lack of humour gives a certain heayiness to his moral 
8 nd political writingSi They are wanting in terse and epigrammatic 
sayuigs, and give us the sense of being almost too wise. We are 
tempted, lu jre read, to think that he followed too closely his own 
precept, quoted ^ a paper called The Loyal Ghtervetf printed in 
the Ha/rleifm MioedUmiea, ‘ It is an observation of judicious 
Rale^ ^^othing is more an enemy to wisdom than drollery and 
oyer sharpness of conceit*' ’ Ralegh’s papers dealing with naval 
and military affidrs, such as A DUcourae on War in Omeral and 
Obaerwttions on the Navy amd Sea Service, are much more living 
a^d fillip of ipterest,^ as written by a man having close personal 
acquaintance with what he is writing about A paper on Trade 
*and Commerce shows that he had studied modem condfRons with 
the same care as the history of the past In the paper on A war 
tvith Spain we have an interesting study of the relative strength 
of the European powers at that time, bringing out the great 
importance of the Dutch as a maritime power. 

In all these occasional papers, we have constant eVidence of 
Ralegh’s wide knowledge, and of the way in which he had his 
knowledge at his command. Always Jhei^ is a ftn^kable 
freedom in the use of historical allusions and illustrationa 

The growing interest in Ralegh after his death led to the issue 
of various collections of his shorter papers. The most popular of 
these collections was The Remains of Sir Waiter Ralegh, which 
first appeared in 1651, and of which there are many subsequent 
editions, varying slightly in their contents. Another interesting 
sign of the popular feeling for him was a little tract of six pages, 
which appeared in 1644, called To-douy a mem. To-morrow none, 
or Sir Waker RaideigKe Fareu^ to hie Lady with hm advice 
concerning Her and her Sonne. Besides 'this last letter to his 
wife, the tract contains the beautiful linep beginning * I 4 Jce hermit 
poor,’ and the striking poem found in his Bible in the gate-house at 
Westminster, written on 28 October 1618, Ihe night befisre his 
exemition. • * 
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THE LITERATURE OP THE SEA 


Fbom the Orioinb to Hakluyt 

• 

The great moyement which stirred the minds of men in t£e 
days of tnl renascence, bom in a love of the intimate life of nature,'’ 
and in an abundant zeal for the glories of classic art and letters, 
received a new impulse and was inspired with a fresh tendency 
by the enlai^gement of the known world and a widening of the 
horizon of the nations. There was an eager desire to learn more, 
both of things at home and of the new lands which were being 
disclosed by the enterprise of merchants and seamea Curiosity 
and patient zeal is search of the unknown began, indeed, at 
home. *We may read in The lahorumae Journey cmd Serehe of 
JoKom Leylande — ^his new year’s gift to Henry VIII — ^how he 
had been possessed with such a desire to see the different parts 
of the realm that there was 

almost neyther oape nor baye, haven, crake or pere, ryver or oonflaenoe of 
ryvers, breohes, wishes, lakes, meres, Inmy waters, moontaynes, valleys, 
moreB, hethes, forestes, woodes, cyties, barges^ oastels, prynoypall manor 
places, monasteryes, and colleges, bat I have seane them, and noted in so 
doynge a whole worlde of thynges verye memorable. 

• w 

But the change now wrought in the outlook of the nations went 
ftor ontsidp the narrow bgunds of any one country, and was more 
vast than any the world had seen since the foil of the Roman 
empires If it has been recognised more often in its intellectual 
character, its practical effects* were seen in the discovery of new 
lands and the planting of new coloniea Copernicus had revealed 
the mystery of the universe. Portuguese and Spanidi navigators 
had traver^ the unknown seas, and John Cabot had touched the 
shores of cape Breton or Labrador. Nothing now seemed 
strange to any one, and, in every part at the world, there were 
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new and lands to explore, and new ai^roaches to be dis- 
covered fo the Spice islands and Cathay. More^ in his Utopia, 
op^ed# a firesh view in the realm of speculation beyond the 
nar9>w bounds of knowledge. The most romantic poetic imagin- 
fbgs were exceeded in wonder by the things discovered and 
noMe known, %nd no marvel in The Faerw Queene exceeded the 
Strang experiences that storm-tossed mariners told every day on 
'change to we merchant adventurers of the Muscovy and Levant 
trades, ‘^e nwedness of the Spaniards, and their long hidden 
secsets, ^lereby they went about to delude the world,’ as Hakluyt 
says, ‘were espied.* Seamen were to make literature; upon 
their experience was to be built much of the literature that 
followed; their expressions and words were to descend into the 
(^mmou speech of. the land. But, save, perhaps, in the in- 
stances of Gilbert and Ralegh, English seamen, pioneers of our 
"maritime supremacy, were not in their own persons ftirred by 
the intellectual movement Rather they were its unconscious 
and often dumb instruments, while taking part in the vast 
material and political change which resulted from the direction of 
the capital and enterprise of merchants into fresh channels of 
intercourse and trade. • 

It would be true to say that the foundations of England’s 
naval greatness were laid almost in silence, and that, though the 
peculiar genius of the nation for maritime adventure was re- 
cognised in the days of the early Henrys^ hardy seamen were 
opening communications with the Baltic, and driving their keels 
into unknown seas, long before any writer set himself to narrate 
their experiences or their exploits. Monastic chroniclers had 
collected the legendary lore, of their predecessors, records of 
kings and annals of their own time, but voyages of exploration 
and discovery lay, mostly, outside the range of their experience 
or their opportunities of knowledge. It is mainly from narra- 
tives of pilgrimages and crusadM that we> learn ho% tSe known 
world was being widened in those early times. The b^jUliant 
chronicles of Giraldus Cambrensis, tfie quick-witted historian 
who records the conquest of Ireland, are not altogether barren 
of reference to events at sea, and there is someTrefiection of 
Bcafiuing life in the pages of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Haklnjrt, 
indeed, has included in the Princ^aoU Navigaiions the legendary 
conquests of Arthur and of Malgo fi-enn the chronicles of QwSrey, 
the achievements of Edwin of Northumbria from Bede and the 

^ Of. The Libel o/ SngUek P^fien, eite. nlewted to in toL n of Uia pnaant work. 
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navigations of Edgar from Roger of H^vedmi, Flomioe of Woiv 
caster and others. IliMe are in existmioe varions naiflKtiTeScOf 
journeys to Palestine^ like that of Saewulf of lifobneebmiy, 
went overland to Italy in 1102, sidled thence to the Idnian ishmds 
and took ship along the coast to Joppei, where he i|i-«mbarlke^ 
but dared not venture into the open sea for fear of'the Saracdna 
The voyages of Saewulf, and of Adelard, a litfle later, and the 
exploits of the crusaders in 1147 and 1190 on t^ coasts of Spain 
and in the Mediterranean, present a view of Engl^ ent^pprise that 
cannot be passed by without mention, because in them^sre 'ixpce 
the beginnings of a permanent marine, and of mercantile enter- 
prise, which constituted the mmnspring of the exploration of the 
world and, therefore, of the literature of discovery. But the 
seamen of Venice and Genoa, as well as Portuguese and Spanish 
navigators, were, in the fifteenth century, more enterprising than 
Englishmdti, both in discovery and in the systematic recording of ’ 
voyages. 

Hie journeys of Marco Polo had aroused interest in the study of 
geography in England at the close of the thirteenth century, and 
the ‘travels' recorded by the Mandeville tnuislators, considered in 
a previous chapter, had their well-deserved popularity in the early 
days of English prose. But the literature of travel by sea was un- 
b^iotten, and the achievements of the captains of prince Henry, 

^ ‘the navigator,* and of Oolumbus and his companions, made for 
more sound in the world than anything done by British seamen 
until the time of Drake and Hawkina A seaman named Thylde, 
whom William of Worcester mentions, preceded Columbus by 
some twelve years, as we ought not to forget, sailing firom 
Bristol in 1480, but he battled v^nly with the storms of the 
north Atlantic, and the world knows infinitely more of the 
great navigations of the ‘admiral of the ocean' and of the bold 
seaman Vasco Nuflez de Balboa, who first set eyes upon the 
Padfic, ahd St Ojeda and Nicuesa, who were his equals in courage 
and ei^r^ise. ■ 

It is sometimes smd {hat the great age of English discoveiy 
really opened with John Cabot, who, in his efibrt to discover 
a north-west fiassage to India, discovered the mainland of Ammica 
in 1497, and of him more is known than of the earlier Bristol 
mariners ; but even his discoveries may be accounted jforeign to 
the national instincts of the time, and, being himself a seaman 
firom the Mediterranean, his voyages seem rather to belong to the 
age of Columbus and Vasco da Gama ,^han to that which saw 
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noftiftni enteiiKifles oV 'Willoughby, Chancellor and Burroufh* 
Hi^ soyaly particulars whidi Hakluyt could bring togethw con- 
oerving the* explorations of John Cabot and his son Sebastian 
are a rery ^tirildng illustration of the paucity of literary 
relftting to we early history of English maritime discorery. 

Hie literary impulse to the recording of voyages came from 
the contineft, as was inevitable, since foreigners were the pioneers 
in explon^on, SSlding new links to the long chain of s eafaring 
ent^ihrilb which stretched back to the beginning of Mediterranean 
history. Angiolo Poliziano, inxifessor of Oreek and Latin literature 
at Florence, in a letter addressed to king John II, tendered the 
thanks of the cultivated world to Portugal for dragging from 
secular darkness ipto the light of day new seas, new lands 
and new worlds, and offered his services to record great voyages 
* while the materials should be fresh and available. M Seville, 
in 1522, Peter Martyr of Anghiera, was instructed to examine 
all navigators who returned, and to write the history of Spanish 
explorations. He threw his whole mind into the task, was 
the first historian of the discovery of America and became 
known as a great cosmographer. The first Decade of his 
De Orbe Novo was published at Seville in 1511, but appears 
to have been surreptitiously anticipated at 'Venice in 1504. 
Hiree of the Decades followed at Alt&lk in 1516, an^ other 
editions, largely augmented, were printed in 1530 and 1532, 
and were subsequently translated or became the basis of editions 
and works published in Italy, France and Germany. Gioyanni 
Battista Bamusio published collections of voyages, which went 
tiurough several editions, and tpld the story of Magellan's voyage 
as recorded by Antonio Pigafetta. Meanwhile,* the printing of 
the Sumario' de la natwrcd y gmered Hyetoria de lae Indiae 
of Gon^alo Hernandez de Oviedo y Valdes was completed at 
Toledo in 1526 and was followed, in 1562, by thff lUoria de 
lae InMae y eonqmeta de M^ieo of Francisco Lopez de Gomara. 
Thes^ and other works, illuminated the*new world for the l&enefit 
of the old, and, working like a ferment in the minds of scholars 
in every centre of learning in Ewope, were a new inspiration 
to Englishmen, and set in motion the navigators who issued from 
E nglfa h ports to conquer the mystery and wih the spoils of new 
lands b^ond the sea. 

The feat English book relating to America is said to have been 
printed in 1611, probably at Antwerp^ by John Doesbordi or 
Desborowe. It has been reiarinted by Arber, in hb Three 
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BngUih Booht on Ame/rioOt 1886, and is mtitledX2^tAe rOwdan^ 
and qf ye fonnde hy the meeeengere of the K^nge qf 

Porfyngate named Emanud', but it is an arid tract, which rentes 
chiefly to ihe ten nations christened by Prester John, and reflects 
the legends of the Middle Ages rather than any reu knowledge 
of more recent explorations. More interesting are the jefer- 
ences in a New Interlude and a Merry qf the nhture of tiie 
Fowr Elements, printed by John Bastell betwedS 161^ and 1620. 
Here we have an account of the route to the new lamb, a!bd of 
how men could sail ‘plain eastwards and come to England again.’ 
The object was to cast scorn upon English mariners who had 
relinquished the enterprise, with assumed reference to a supposed 
bilure of Sebastian Cabot in 1616 — 7. . 

In the literature of English navigation and discovery, a notable 
place must be given to Richard Eden, not, indeed, as an original * 
narrator, but as a diligent interpreter of the work of others. 
His object was to make known to his countrymen what the 
Portuguese and Spaniards had done, and with that object he 
translated and published in 1653, from the Latin of Sebastian 
Munster’s Universal Cosmography, A Treatyse of the newe India 
widi other new founds landes and Idands, as wdl eoMtoarde as 
westwardeffOS they are Jmowen and ftrnnde in these our dayes. 
He followed this, in 166U, with a translation from Peter Martyr: 
The Decades of the Newe Worlds or West India, conleyning the 
Namgations and Conquestes qf the Spanyardes, wUh particular 
descripilion of the most ryehe and large Landes and Idandes 
laU^ found in the West Ocean, These Decades are narratives 
of the voyages of Columbus and his companions, of Pedro Afifonso, 
of Vincenso Piifton and of Nicueim and others, and Eden added 
translations from Oviedo and matter descriptive of some other 
Spanish explorations. His object was national and patriotic ; and, 
in presenting' to his countrymen some record of the achievements 
of Spanitii navigators, he censures the timidity of his times, and 
maked an*«loquent appeal to seamen and merchants to quit the 
well-worn tracks of trade and commerce and to adventure boldly 
to the 'coasts of Florida and Newfoundland. Eden was bom 
about the year 1621, and was a student at Camlnidge under 
Sir Thomas Smith.* He was a good Latin and Italian scholar, 
and tells his readers that, in his youth, he had read ‘the poet 
Henodua’ He was minded to translate the whole of the Pyro- 
teehniea of Vannucdo Kringaodo, but, having completed only 
a few chaptors, he lent them to a friend to read, and they were 
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Eaklt English prose had, of necessity, a practical character. 
To those who understood neither Latin nor French aU proclanui' 
tions and instructions, laws and sermons, had to be issued in 
English, while, for a long time, the oflScial Latin of the accountant 
and the law clerk bad been vety English in kind, even to the 
insertion of native words with a case-ending appended. With (he 
increasing importance of the commons in the fourteenth century, 
the iHt)oeeding8 of parliament itself began to descend to the vulgar 
tongue, which obtained % signal recognition when three successive 
pdMiament| (13Q^}-^) ^ere opened by Englisb speeches from the 
chancellor. Furtherdiore, a statute, in' 1.362, ordered the pleadings 
in the law-courts to bf> conducted in English, though the cases 
were to be recorded in Latin, on the ground that French wap no 
longer sufficiently uhderstdbd. Political sentiment may have 
inspired this declaration, which was as much overstated as the 
plea of t^ 6f itenry IV’s' envoys that French was, to their 
ignorant understandings, as’^ad as Hebrew; for tile yearbooks 
continued to be recorded in ^French, and in French nbt jonly 
diplomatic letters but reports tq Henry IV hiipself were written. 
Tlte use of that tongue, so long the mediuift of fx>Hte ifltercourse,, 
did not vanish suddenly, but definite movement which ensured 
its doom too|^ ^lace ill the grammar sobools, after the Black 
Death, when English *inst(^ of French waw adopted as ^e 
medium of instruction. John Trevisa, writing in 12 ^, fislls- 
us that this reform was the work of John Cornwall And his 
disciple Richard Pencrich, and tiiat,, ‘in alle ]>e 'gramene 
Booles of Engelond children* leve)> Frensohe and consti\ie)> and 
lenie|> an Engli8ciie,’i witih thq we^lt that they lebrned their 
grammar more q[uickly than cllil<}ren were wont *to d<^ but with 
^e disadvantage that they ‘<»nneir na more Frensehe than can 
Ur lift beele’ — add ‘)At is harme for l^Bm and ]>ey schuUe passe 
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^ aae and travailla in atrannge landea.* Even n<ddemai had 
taaching thdr children French. 

Beihre the cioee of the fourteenth centoTj, therefore^ it could no 
longer be aesnmed that all who wished to read would read F'rench 
of Latin. 1%ere was a dearth of educated clergy after the Black 
Death; disaster abroad and at home left little inclination for 
refinement^ and, when life was reduced to its essentials, the use of 
the popular speech naturally became universaLf Thus, in* the great 
scene of Richard IPs deposition, English was used at the crucial 
moment^ whil^ at the other end of .the scjde, king Richard’s 
master cook was setting down his Forme Cxtry for practical 
people. In the same way, on the confinent, ‘Sir John Man- 
deTilIe* was writing in French before 1371 for the sake of nobles 
and gentlemen who knew not Latin, and there, as at home, Latin 
books and encyclopaedias were so for ceasing to be read that he 
could venture to plagiarise from the most recent In England, 
the needs of students, teachers and preachers were now supplied 
in the vernacular by the g^t undertdkings of John Trevisa, who 
translated what may be called the slandard works of the time on 
scientific and humane knowledge — De ProprietatUnu Rerum 
^ Bartholgmaeu8»Anglicus tmd Higden's Polychronicon. These 
great treatises are tj^ically medieval, and^hd former a recognised 
classic in the universities. The minorite. friar Bartholomaeus, who 
must have*been bom Englishman, was a theological professor 
o|*the university of Paris, and Yob J)e Proprietatibm Rerum, an 
encyclopaedia of all knowledge conceraeif with nature, was com- 
piled in the middle of the thirteei}th century, pomibly during his 
residence ip Saxony, whither he ^as sent io 1331, tosorganise the 
Fransiscans of the duchy. Ranulf Higden was a monk of St Wer- 
btfigh's, Chester, and wrote his* Pofyefiaon/con about 1350. It 
is compyed ffoih many authorities^ and embraces the history of 
the entire .world, from the Crea^n to Higden’s own times ; the 
different countries are described gcegraphically, and all the foyourite 
medieval li^ni^ in ttie histories of Refsia^ Babylon and Rome are in- 
foodOted. There are mauyjpoints in which Higden, Bartholomaeus 
and the later ‘Sir John Manfleville' accord, revealing some common 
^predecessor hmong the eariier accepted authorities; for tiie object 
of th^ medieval stif^efit was knowledge and no merit resided in 
originality: he who would jntroduw .novelty did wisely to insert it 
in some oldty work which aigsmanded* confidence. Naturally, 
therrfore„ translations of booki alieady known ufbre the first prose 
works to be set before the English public, namely tiie tw^o great 
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woriu of Trevisa, and The Travde of Sir John MemdeoiOe, a book 
which, under a thin diaguise of piooa utility, waa really a ndpme 
of entertainment. 

The translatore of these works aimed at being nnderstood a 
wider class of readers than the audience of Chaucer or even of Pitre 
the PUnemaau The style, therefore^ though simple, is by no means 
terse. Where any doubt of the meaning might arise, pairs of words 
are often used, afte^ a fashion not unknown to the poets. This usage 
prevailed during the following century — and with some reason, for 
the several dialects of Elngkind still differed so much that a southern 
man could scarcely Apprehend what Trevisa calls the 'scharpe 
slitting, frotynge and ubschape’ speech of York. The translators 
desired only to convey the meaning of their originals and their ren- 
derings are extremely free; they omit or expand as they chodse, 
and tills saves early English prose from the pitfall of Latinism, giving 
it a certain originality, though at the cost of tautology. Trevisa, 
in the introduction to Polychronioon, explains to lus patron that 
though he must somettmeA give word for word, active for active, 
puNsive for passive, yet he ntiist sometimes change the order and 
set active’ for passive, or ‘a rcsoun’ (a phrase) fur a wot'd, but 
he jiromises that, in any case, he wifi render the meaning exactly’. 
These translations b^c^e recognised authorities among the reading 
public of the fifteenth cqntury and may reasonably be considered 
the corner-stones of English prose. All thred were Cccepted as 
absolutely veracious ; the adventures of Mondcville, the legenda of 
PotyehromOon, the faiiy-tale science of Bartholomaeus, were taken 
as literally as their scriptural Quotations or hints on health. The 
informalion,<'all the same, seomS to be conveyed witQ an eye to 
entertainment ; little effort ot thought is required in the r^.er ; 
paragraplis are short, statements definite and tlie proportioir of 
amusing anecdote is only equalled* by the trito mqralising^ couched 
in common-placo phrases, which had become a required, convention ' 
in a piaterialist aga Books were distributed to the public by 
means of professifinal scnbcq; but, since there lay no sanctity 
in exact phraseology, tlielbranslators themselves were at thamerey 
of oopyista Cheaper copies were sometimes produced by cur- 
tailing the text, or newer informdtion might be added. Tfevisa’s 
Sarthohmtieue was probably brought up to dote by many a** 
scribe, and the different MSS' of hi^olycXronieon, though un- 
altered as to the nanutirei, present A ^riety of terms. Mandevill^ 
too, appears in fprobably) .thipe distinct translations, the most 
popular of which was multiplied in shortened fora^ It is^ 
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tiier^re dftngeitms to hose theories opon the fomie fbvnd in any 
on*h^; ’for we ean rarely be sure of haring the actual words of 
the anthor. Often, though not always, the MS may be inoon* 
si^tmit with itsrif, and, in any case, few MSS of jdiilological 
interest exist in many copies ; in other words, they were not popular 
▼ersions, and, as most of the MSS are inconsistent with each otiter 
in spelling and in verb-forma, it seems that the general reader must 
have been accustomed to different renderingal^of sound. Carton 
need hardly have been so much coucemed about the famous ‘egges 
or eyren.' * , • 

John Trevisa, a Comishman, had made himself sopiewhat 
notorious at Oxford. He was a Fellow of standing at Exeter 
(^ege in 1362 , and Fellow of Queen’s, in 1372 — 6 , when 
Wyclif and Nicholas Hereford were also residents, at a time 
when Queen’s was in favour with John of Gaunt, and, perhaps, 
a rather fashionable house. The university was then, like other 
parts of Engl&nd, a prey to disorder. . F^tions of regulars and 
seculars, quarrels tetwecii univergity autlioritihs and friars, 
rivalry ^amongst booksellers and a revolt of the Bacliclors of 
arts, produced petitions to ^)arliament and ro;^al commissions 
iq quick suaeessiort. Amongst these di^nsipns '^lad occuired a 
quarrel in ‘QuAielialle,’ so violent that ilm arclibishop of York, 
visitor of t^e college, had intervened aud^ in 1376 , in spite of re- 
sismnee and insult, hod exi>cllSd the Provost and three Fellows, 
oCVhom one was Trevisa, ‘for tlieir*unworthinc8s.* is possible 
that'VV’yclifite leanings caused this disgrace ; for the university was 
already in ’difficulties on the refowner’s accouht, and |>oth Exeter 
and Queen’s are believed to have been to some extent Wyclifite, 
whHe Trevisa’s subsequent writings betray agreement with Wyclifs 
earfier opinions^^ The ejected party carried off the keys, charters, 

^ plate, bosks and money of tlieir Allege, for which the new Provost 
was clamottriug in vain three years later. Iloyal commissions 
were disregarded till J360, when I'reyisa and his compauidbs at 
length gave up. their plunder. N6 ill-will se&ms to have been 
. feit towards the ejected Fellows, for Trevisa rented a chamber 

> Th% old soggefttkm of Honry r^eeied by Fonhall tsd Bfaddeo, thal 

mighi be the axithot oMia genoral proki^ to tbo ■ooood WycliilU bum 
bean latofy repeated, on the%Toiind of the likenee% of their eapruaed opinione on tho 
art of timneUdioa. Bat, apart Eroii#8tl^r argux^U, the iityle ia not TreTiu’o, nor 
ila aelf-auertioc, opr ito Tigorona protuCMiilam. Tri?is/i anti-papel remarka aro 
timid and he nerer flnde fault with the Aoolar oleigy. Ttfb aamo prinoiplw of 
tranalalion wud in the litmary atmoepbore, and it it open to doubt whether 7f0flea*e 
•obolanhip would hart bpen equal to the lull and preciie uplanatione of tho^prologoe. 
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mt QnaeiiV between 1306 and 1300, probabfy while ezeeatinff^ his 
trandstioD of Bartholomaeiis. Mort of his aubaeqaent lift^ hew> 
eTer,waa q>entaa Tioar of Berkeley in Glonoeeterahire and diaplaia 
to Iftomaa, Lord Berkeley, reputed to hare been a disciple of 
Wyclif He alao^ like Wj'dif, held a non-resident canoniy of toe 
collegiate chnrch of Weatbuiy-on-Trym. At some earlier date^ 
Treviw had trarelled, for he incidentally mentions his experiences 
at Breisach on the llhine, Aachen aud Aiz-les-Bains, but he had not 
seen Bom& 

His two great trapslatlons were made at the desire of Lord 
Berkeley. Polydiraniqpn was concluded in 1387, Proprietor 
tibue in 1388i He executed several smaller translations, including 
the famous sermon of archbishop FitzRalpb, himself an Oxford 
scholar, against the mendicant orders and, probably, a translation 
of the Bible now lost 

Trerisa was a mao of wide reading rather tium exact scholar- 
ship; his explanation^ of .the qwxdrivium is incolrect, and his 
Latinity was fidr inferior to Qigden’s. . But his robust good sense, 
bis regard for strict accuracy and his determination to be under- 
stood, make hiift an interesting writer. He was fond of nature^ 
he«knew his De Propridalibus well before he Wrote it in Engli^ 
and he coulll even Iwing witness of additional wonders, told to him 
at first hand by trustworthy parishioners of Berkeley. Without 
historical acumen, he d^ not hefiitato toJevel scathing critidsms 
at old writers, but on«tiie other hand, be sometimes clears awi^ a 
difficulty by common sense. .Why was Higden puzzled by the 
inconsistent^ descriflUons of Alc}uydt was there not 'more than 
one Carthage, and is there not a Newport ip W'ales and another 
in the parish of Berkeley? * • 

The explanations wS frequently inserted in the text suggest 
that though Poiydironicon was 'translated *01 ^e. firsti instance 
fat Lord Berkeley, a wider public was in the maker’s* mind. His ' 
note8*are usually brief:* . * . 

Bthiopia, blew min londi labcrintns^ Daedalus his lyms; Eooo la is re* 
bonndynxe of noyw; Chide genios is to menynge a sidrit iat folowe^a iqaa 
al Ualyftime; Kent and Essex, WestBezand*Meroia—iwt is as hit were a greet * 
deel of myddei Englond; theatres, plaoes hiie and r^ to ^nde and sytte 
ynne and bidiolde abonte: Temne Fiorida, likynge idaoe wii nonres. • . 

*lt is but seldom that he is absurd, as whemhe renders matrones 
by old mothers, or ^vey a (Terivatipinbr'safmMd : 'som poete is 
i-depede satiricqs, and hab ^t*iMme of satis, )iat is inow, for pe 
matire )>at he spekeb of he tohcheb at l*e fiille.’ These lengthier 
nbtet inserted ‘for*to btynga here hertes out, of Jiouyt^ he always 
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rigm ^^Drevlfla.' We obeerre thi^ he feds it edTiaeble to explain 
in ftU a my dmple nae of hyperbole. 

itM a translator, many more slips in sdiolarship might be ibr> 
given bhn for the raciness of the styla Ndther in terms nor 
structure does it suggest the Latin, but the interpolated criticisms 
are less wordy than the translation. Tierisa expands his original, 
not because he is a poor Latinist but partly because he wishes 
to be understood, and partly from that pleasure in doublets whidi 
would seem to be a natural English inheritance. Sometimes the 
synonymous words are accepted catcfi-phsases, sometimes they 
evince pure pleasure in language. We always get *domesn)cn and 
juges,’ 'tempest and tone,' worlde wyde’\ Not that Trevisa 
is.endaved by alliteration ; he uses it less as the work proceeds, 
save in the r^i;ular phrases; but he lores balanced expression, 
and ruins Higden’s favourite antitheses*. His picturesqueness is, 
perhaps, elementary, less that of an artist than of a child*. 

It is Trerisa’s principle to translate every word: the Medi- 
terranean is ')« see of royddel er^' Even when he cannot 
understand a set of verses he doggedly turns them into a 
jumble of pure nonsense which he asijerts to ^ rime, adding, 
candidly, *<Sod^ woot what )ns* is to yiene.’ . The outsixiken 
criticisms and occasional ’touches of sarchsm seem to betray a 
man impatient of convenUons which he ffgit to be practical abuses, 
bqt scrupulously orthodox in every detail which could be held to 
affect creed. To the wonderftd fable Of the marble horses at Rome he 
appends the moral that it shows ' )nit who forsake]^ all )>yng foraakel> 
all his clo)>es, and so it foIowe)> )%t )>ey )>at bee^ WelJ[-cloj>ed and 
goo]> aboutS and begge)* and gaderoj* money and corn and catel of 
o^r men forBake]^ not al Jang.’ pn the other hand, he is shocked 
that Gregory Naziansen tells .'a ungodly tale of so worthy a 
prince of ^hilbsophe^ as Aristotle was.’ A saying of the mythical 
Nectabanns: 'No man may his owne destanye’ is thus 
stigmatised: 'Nectabanus seide ^ saffe and w%i a wiicKb, and 
Iwriore it is netere )>e bettere to frowytige. . .&r from every mis- 
hap })at man is i-schape in%)d8 worlde to fiille inne God may hym 

. • . • 

^ mt&rm and ^ fuarka, n^Mtsdeda hym moche woo.and tana, 

/arfff«ss||kalworj^ man andTirt^hl.' So too * a boaka^ bjm to bataila and arra> 

* *Figmeiua dicta RMaonoa, mirand^ loeonm,* beeomaa ^feynjnga 

and aawaa of and lawlea manaaad wondrea and marfeillia of dyrana 000- 

Haaa and loi^^’ * \ * 

* *Oeeaa by clipped al ^ ar^ aboata aa a garlond*; oiKifiifktfai'longa paMynge 

oltjmaandaldaof dedai^* • * • 
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MTe jif it Ifl his wflla* To the eharitahle miracle recorded of 
Danstan and St Oregoiy who, req>ecUrely, prayed the soulil of 
Edwy and Trajan oat of hell, he reuses ci^t — ‘ so it mjte seeme 
to a man |«t were worse ]>an wood and out of ri 3 t bilere.' At 
least once, he deliberately modifies his author; Higdeu obeenresi, 
gtring his reasons, that the Gospel of Matthew must, in a certain 
passage, be defective; Trevisa writes that here St Matthew *is 
fill skars for mene^men my)te understonde.* Yet, though puncti* 
liously ortliodox, Trevisa has scant reverence for popes or for 
fathers of the church, iind none for monks and friars. Edgar, he 
says, wps lewdly moved to substitute monks for (secular) clerks : 
and, in at least two of the early MSS^ though not in all, a passage 
distinctly Wyclifite is inserted in the midst of the translation: 

sad nowe for |« moitto pnrtie monken bee)> worsts of all, for )>ey bee|> to riche 
and ^at make)* hem to take moro bede aboot seculer besyneeee |>an gostely 
deToeioun...)>orfore Hoculer lordcs schulde take awey the superfluyte of here 
possemioons and jove it to hem ^at neede}> or ellcs, whan |>epknowen |>at, l>ey 
be^ eause and mayntenonrs o# here crel dede«i...for it were almesse to take 
awey ^ superfluite of here posMsciounB now ian it woe at )>e tinle fundadonn 
to )ere hem what hem nedodo. 

Though this passage is not signed * Trevisa,’ its occurrence in the 
copy wliich belonged to Berkeley’s son-in-law Richard' Beauchamp 
suggests its authenticity. Trevisa was’ a positive man: he fidls 
foul of Alfred of Beverlf^ for reckoning op the shires of EIngland 
'without Cornwall ’ and he cannol forgive Giraldus Cambrepsis 
for qualifyiqg a tale with st fa* git credere. 

The translation of Bartholomaeus, also made for Lord Berkeley, 
though doubtless as popular ho the chronicle, has, perhaps, not 
survived in so authentic a* 'form; moreover, embodying the 
accepted learning of the Middle Ages, it gave less scope for Trevi^’s 
originality, llistory anyone mighji criticise but novelty in science 
was only less dangerous than in theology. Thb style of the original, 
too, is inferior to Higdon’s ; ^re are already duplicate terms 
in plefity, and, tiiough Tivvisa contrived to increase them, he got 
less opportunity for phrasing.* ' ^ . 

This encyclopaedia, in nineteen books, is a work of reference for 
divine and natural science, intermixed with moral and metophor. 
Beginning with the Trinity, the prophets ^and angels, it proceeds- 
\o properties of soul and bpdys and so to ttio visible univefSe. A 
book on the divisions o( time iuc(uid^a summary of the poetical, 
astrological and ngrfcultural as^eq^ of each month; the book 
on birds in general includes bees, and here occurs thb edifying 
imaginary picture 6f these pattern cr^ures which was tiie 
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nri rfn of w mach later &ble, indading Ganterbory’s apeeeh in 
Knig Hmry V. lliere are a few indicationa of wearineaa or baste 
as lYerisa’s heavy task proceeds, but it is espedaily interesting 
for his rradering of scriptural quotations. Like the writers 
of PUn tke Plowman and like Manderille, Trerisa expects 
certain Latin phrases to be fiuniliar to his readers, catchword to 
definite quotations; but he translates the ^xts in fiill in a 
version certainly not Wydif's and possibly his own. Always 
dmple and incturesque, these passage^ cause regret for the loss 
of that translation of the Bible, which, wcdording to Cazton, 
IVevisa made. Oixton’s words in the prohemye to P<dyehro7UeoH 
imply that he had seen the translation ; but no more is heard 
of it until the first earl of Berkeley gave to James II an andent 
MS *of some part of the Bible,* which had been preserved (he 
said) in Berkeley Castle for *neare 400 years.* It probably passed 
tq the cardinal of York, and may have been that copy of Trevi8a*s 
English Bible said once to have been seen ia the Vatican catalogue, 
but now unknown. * * 

Thcf dialogue between a lord and a derk — ^Lqrd Befkeley and 
John Treviaa— preQxed to Pdyefironieon is really .Trevisa's excuse 
(hr his temefity.. It gives a mmewfiat Immoaou^ieture of the dodbts 
of the man of letters. Ought famous boqks’and scriptural texts to 
be put intosthe vulgar tongue f . Will not critics pick boles f Lord 
Berkeley brushes his objections aside. Foreign speech is useless to 
tfie plain man : ‘it is wonder that thou makest so feboH argumentis 
and bast goon soo longe to scole.* ‘The clerk ,gives In, breathing a 
duuracteristically alliterative pray(l{ for ‘Wit and wisdom wisely to 
work,, might and mind of right meaning to make translation trusty 
and true.' He has only one question tq put : * whether is 30U 
lever have a transladon of petto cronykes in ryme or in prose?’ 
We ougfc^^to*be gralefiil for Lord Jterkeley’s reply: — ‘In prose, 
for oomynlicb prose is more cld^ than lyme, more esy more 
pleyn to knowe & uriderstonde.’ ^ . 

; To be certain in any given instance elactly what words Trovisa 
used is not always possibly for the four MSS whidi have been 
collate for the ^lls edition oPPolythronieon show a surprising 
’variety^. Even in the eamfi MS, old and new forms coiKe do sfri 
togeth^, ps 'feng' Ai and'other variations of past tenssa 
and partidples, though the sefltepce is always the same*. 

^ which woiUj gim •mjnehaon,** ^eomljogv/ *fiiU3nige/ *maw- 

netle,* *wood,* ^bjtook,' *dele,’ giTes, aUo, sljewt oacc, *goiuie,' * alien /^bftpteae* 
and M-erialeiied,' * idole,*^ madtlfi/ *took,* * partye.* PrefliM are already dieappeariog: 
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Most of Tresiaa’s Toeabolary is still io oommon oae^ thoogh a 
ISnr words became obsolete so<m aftm’ be wrote, for inrtsboe; 
‘oiped/ ^magel,' 'maUiaTe^* *beled,’ ‘hatte,* whidi stand for 
^braTO,' ^absurd,’ 'eateriMllar/ *ooTere^' ^called.’ He uses ‘triads' 
sarcastically for ‘poison’ — ‘Nero quyte his moder that triade.’ 
He usually distingniBhes between ‘^wes’ (manners) and ‘manwe’ 
(method) and between ‘feelynge’ (perception) and ‘gropynge’ 
(touching). ‘Outts^e’ is invariably used for ‘except,’ whufo did 
not come into use until long after. Perhaps in ‘AppoUin,’ as the 
equivalent of Apollo X>e1phicnB, we may recognise the future ap- 
pellation of a later personage. Trevisa’s translation needs only to 
be compared with the bungling performance of the later anonymous 
translators in order to be recognised as a remarkable achievement 
of fluency. Where Higden tried to be dignified, Trevisa.was 
frankly colloquial; this characteristic marks all his translations 
and gives them the charm of easy fomiliarity. His use of the 
speech of the masses jls often vigorous — ^a ‘dykere,’ for a ‘deftd 
stock,’ the ‘likpot,’ for the ‘first finger,' ‘he up with a staff l^at he 
had in bond.’ He had, too, a fine onomatopoeic taste ; Higden’s 
boaiia et garritm (talk of peasants) becomes a ‘wlafierynge, 
dufoiynge, harryngc and ganyge grisbayting ’ ; and to this sense 
of sound is, no doubt, owing the alliteration to which, though 
southern by birth and ^dducation, he was certainly qddicted — a 
curious trait in aprose writer. His work would seem to have b^n 
iq)precdated„ the number of MSS still extant of Polyehronicon 
and its production by the early printers proving its popularity; 
and his Desa^yttum '^England formed the model for later acconnta 
The chroniclers of tlie sixteectih century whp quoted 'from Polg- 
ehrotdcon as from an unquestionable authority wer^ perhaps, not 
altogether uninfluenced'^by the copiously vigorous style of this first 
delineation of England and her story in native English. • 

Tke Travda qfSir John ilandeviUe had been a household 

word in eleven limguagss and for five centuries before it was 

• • 

we have * to-iparpled * and *to-uhad' {dUpenw^^ *i*hilde* and *i-aehad' 

Imijifiw otbara. In the geniiiva, the aepamte ^hie* ie oanal— * Aiiptin hi^bodkee,' 
thon^ we get *ihe ohirohee rovee*; the combination *oon ol (Mtea nayla% ou 
I lady amoK and Seynt 8ymon hie arme* giTce tSk foidie. * The feminine, aa a role/ 
has no mark, though * hia ’ oooura iwiod, poaaiblT by m dbor of the aaibe (^Shnatina 
hie body,' ‘Latona hia eon'). Another h^aliKion'of PolyckrmdMn^^mid/^ by an 
anonymoua hand, niea, by prefimoe, the prepodtion ^oi;' but *hia* had 

eTen intruded into pro^ namea. Treriaa eufAesaly atatea thatp in ^ daT, Hetniahowe 
*ia nowe Em hia hnlle * and Billingagate *Beiyn hia gatab* * 

» FrlnledwilhTiefia^aitt theBdbediti^ • 
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•aoefteiiMd tiiat Sir John nerer lived, that hit travds Mver 
Utdk ptaoe^ and that his personal experimoes^ long the test of 
othen' veracity, were compiled out of eveiy possible authority, 
fp ijng back to Pliny, if not further. . 

27be Voiaffe and TravaUe qf Sir John ManndeviUt hnght, 
purported to be a guide for pilgrims to Jerusalem, giring the 
actual experiences of the author. It begins wi^ a suitably serious 
prologue^ exhorting men to reverence the Holy Land, since^ as he 
that will publish anything makes it to^be cri^ in the middle of 
a town, so did He that formed the world sufiisr for us at Jerusalem, 
which is the middle of the eartiu All die possible routes to 
Jotisalem are briefly dealt with, in order to introduce strange 
incidents; and mention of saints and relics, interspersed with 
texts not always d propo$, presses upon more secular fables. We 
pass from the tomb of St John to the story of Ypocras’s daughter 
turned into a dragon ; a circumstantial notice of port Jaflh con' 
efudes by describing the iron chains in.whjch Andromeda, a great 
giant, was bound and imprisoned before Noah's floods But 
Mandesille's geographical knowledge could not all be compressed 
into the journeys to Jerusalem, even taking one* via Turkestan ; 
so, when they are dnished, with their comylensen^ of l^cnds from 
£Snai and Egypt, he presents, in a seeond* portion of the book, 
an account«of the eastern world beyond *(he borders of Palestine. 
Hqyein are lively pictures of tlie courts of the Great Cham and 
PSrater John, of India and the isles beydhd, for Cliina and all 
these eastern countries are called* islands. There is the same 
combination of the genuine with <the fabulous, but tl)p flibles are 
bolder: we Yead of tbe growth of diamonds and of ants which keep 
hilll hf gold dust, of the foun^in of ^outh and the earthly 
paradise, of vallpys of devils fuid loadstone mountains. You 
, must en^^ the Ira at Venice or Genoa*, the only ports of de- 
parture Sir John seems acquainted with, and go to Trelnsond, 
where the wonders begin with a t^e of Athanasine imprisoned by 
tbe BPpe of Rome. In the same nay, aH we learn of Armenia is 
> the admirable stoiy of the. watching of the sparrow-hawk, not, 
says Sis John cautiously, that 'chastelle Despuere’ (Fr. dd ttpemier) 
dies befide the traveller'i road, but *he )«t will see swilk mervailes 
him behoves sum tyn#)nis wende out of )>e way.' 

- Both parts of the bo^ nave, been pro,ve(\ to have been com- 
piled from the authentic travel^ of .others, with additions gathered 
from almost every possible work W referenca The jonrneys to 

^ AadroBMd* had bwon w i%irged in ProadUieiia * * Omb, Jangiaca 
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Jenualem are prindpaUy baaed upon an andeni aoooont of the 
flnt croaade bj Albert of Aiz, irritten two-and-arfaalf oentdHea 
before Manderille, and the recent itinerary of William of Bolden- 
aele (1330), to wlu<^ are added paaaagea from a number of pilgrimage 
booka of the tweifUi and tiiirteenth centuries^ ^e eeoond half 
of Manderille’a work u *a garbled plagiarism* from the travda 
of a Franciscan missionary, friar Odoric of Fordenone (1330)^ 
into which, as into Boldensele’s narratire, are foisted all mannmr 
of details, wonders and bi|s of natural history fttnn such sources 
as The Oolden Legend, the ent^clopoedias of Isidore or Bartholo- 
maeos^ the Triwr ofi Brunette Latini, Dante’s tutor, or the 
Speeultm of Vincent de Beauvais (a 1250). Mandeville uses 
impartially the sober HiaSoria Mongolorum of Plano C!arpini* or 
the medieval forgeries called The letter of Alexander to Ari^oUet 
and The Letter qf Preeter John ; no compilation of fiction or 
erudition comes amiss to him. He takes no accpunt of time; 
though he is quite up to date in his delimitation of that shifting 
kingdom, Hungary, many of his observations on Palestine are 
wrong by* three centuries ; a note he gives on Ceylon was made 
by Caesar on the Britons ; some of his sdence comes, through 
a Ihter medium,, from Pliny; his pigmies, who fight with great 
birds, his big sheep Of the giants on the island mountain, boast 
a yet more ancient and, lilustrious ancestry. The memory which 
could marshal such various knowledge is* as amazing as the art 
which harmonised it dll on the plane of the fourteenth century 
traveller, and gave to the collection the impress of an individual 
experience. » ' * ** 

The genius which evolved this wondetful liteAry forgery 
sent it forth to fame from thq great commercial city of' litge 
in the latter part o^ the foujieenth century. The unques* 
tioned myth of its origin was that John de Mandeville, kni|^^ 
of St Albany had left England* in 1322 to make the pilgrimage 
to Jenisalem; ,he^ afbenlhrds travelled all' over the world and, 
retuniing homewards in* 134^ was laid up at li^ by arthritic 
gout and attended by a doctor, John ad barham, whom he had 
previously met in Cairo. At the •physician’s suggestion he wrote, 
^to solato his enforced dulness, a relation pf his long expefiences, 
'which he finished in 1366 or 1357. Sqeh is tne statemmit given in 
the principal l^in ^tipn ; but neitii^ tLe gout nor the physician 

• * • * 

> Induding PiUrinaite$ ftr tltr tmrhenualem, e. ISSl, TA* MHttoyatiM Wu. 

o/eTifrt (1361), Jacfvet dg Vitry (d. 1340) and olhen. 

• Papal ankiuaiy to Tartaij in ISdt* • ^ 
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are OMotioned Id the earUeet MS now known, whidi ta in French, 
daiSd 1371, and was originally bound np with a medical treatise on 
the pbgne 1^ Maiatrt Jehem de Bourgoigns autremeiU dU d la 
Bmiie, dtiaen of lihge^ phyddan of forty .years’ experience^ author 
(before 1366) of Tarious works of sdence, of whose plague treatise 
sdseral other copies still exist Now,*tiiere was at this time 
resident in lihge a roluminoos man of letters, J^n d’Outremeuse, 
a writer of histories and tables in both Terse and prose. He 
tdd, in his Myreur du HistorB\ how a modest old man, content to 
be known as Jehan de Bourgogne or Jean kda ^arbe, confided on 
bis death-bed to Outremeuse, in 1372, tbat his real name was John 
de Manderillc, eonUe de MontfoH en Angleterre et eeigneur dr- 
tide de Campdi et du chateau Perouse, and that he had been 
obliged to fly from home in 1322 because he had slain a man of 
rank. Unluckily, Outremeusc's story only confounds Mandeville’s 
own, as set forth in the Latin trarels, and a<hk impossible titles 
to 'this knight turned doctor. Outremeuse. also a^ded that he 
himself inherited the old man’s collection of foreign jewels and 
— damaging admission — his library. He quotes Mandeville some- 
times in his own historical works ; but he ^oes not gonfess the use 
hm makes of<the genuine travels df friar 0(}ori6— nnd imither dtd 
‘Mandeville.’ A^rding to* Outremeuse, Sir* John was buried in 
the church o{ the Guillemins, and there, by ^e end of the fourteenth 
centjuy, stood his tomb, ween by several trustworthy witnesses in 
theksuccceding centuries, adorned by d shieldixMuing a coat, whieh 
proved to b^ tbat of the Tyrrell faunily (fourteenth century), and 
an inscription difierently reported by each travellcf. ^omb and 
church wore Mestroyed during tlie devolution. At his birthplace, 
St A^biftis, the abbey boasted a ring of his ^ft, and, in course of 
time, even showet^ the place of his grave. 

, Whether John* the 'Bearded really told Outremeuse that he 
was John~*3b Mandeville of the ^possible titles, or whether 
Outremeuse only pretended that he did, we jsupiot hope* to 
ascertain. The pnszling point is the selection of so plausible a 
nanle: for there was a John dp Bourgogne concerned, though not 
as a principal, ^ the troubles of Bdward II, who had a pardon in 
1321, revoked after Bofoqghbiidge, 1322, when he fled the country. 
And there was a John Ae Mandeville, of po great importance also 
of the rebellions party, wlio^recejT^ a pajdon in 1313, bat of 
whom no more is known. The fo^ ascertained so for atout the 

^ In Bk. 4« lunr loti, boi copied, m to this entij, bj Xiotik Abep^ betoe 1790* See • 
Bioholeoti, Th§ Aeadew^f, eml p. 26L, * * * 
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veal ftuUior or anthon Ot the TranteU are: that he eras not an 
BagUabiDaii; thathenererriaitedthe plaoea hedesoibe^orv^Rted 
them without makiDg auy hitell^ent obaoration; that be wrote at 
litge b^iore 137l| and in Fmidi ; that he waa a good lingniat and 
had aooeaa to an excellent library; tiiat hia intiniate acquaintance 
with nearly all the worlu of trarel and of refoence then known 
impliea long and diligent atndy hardly compatible with travelling ; 
that he gauged exactly the taste of the reading public and its easy 
credence ; and, finally, that he (or they) carried out the moat auo- 
oeaafiil literary firaud ever known in one of the moat ddightftil 
volottea ever written.' It would be cnrioua if Li^ contained at 
once two men so well read as Outremeuae and ‘ Mandevill^* both 
compiling wonder-books, secretly using the same basis, and not 
in collusion, and it is remarkable that the Latin version with its 
tale of the physician contains some adventures, not in the French 
and English versions, of Ogir the Dane, a hero on whom Outremeuse 
wrote an epic * 

To the statements madS by the author himself no credit need 
be attached. . This greater than Defoe used before Defoe the 
art of introducing such little details as give ^ fictions the appear- 
ance of personal^ recollection.* He ^is great pn 'numbers and 
measurements not in ^ originals, on strange alphabets, some 
real, some garbled or 'aot to be identified’; and, as bis statemeats 
about himself cannot be verified, there is no more ground for 
believing that he visited Cairo and met Jean d la Barbe, tlmre, 
or was laid up at Uhge with arthritic gout^ than that he drank 
of the fountain of youth yhd knew the road to the earthly 
paradise. Similarly, the statement of the French 'MS that the 
author ought to hav(» written in Latin, to be more oonds^ but 
lireferred Romance as more readily understood Jiy tiavelled gentle- 
men who could testify to his truthfulness, is to be* accented .on thr; 
gnyind of internal evidence«1md because the Latin versions all 
betray a later date an^ a fVench ori^n&L That the writer was 
no Englishman, may ^ deduced from the absence of any local 
colouring, and firom his ignorance of *Bn|^ish distances, more surely 
than from the erroneous titles dnd coat of arms. * * 

^he Travda qfSir John MemdeOUle svere translated into almeat 
every European language, dhd soi;^ fipO ^SS are sud to be still 
in existence^ The three stan^^afB versions are the ^tin, French 
and English, all of which, as duly as 1403, MandCville was credited 
> with Jiaving himqslf composed. Of the five known Datin versimis, 

one^ was fiur better known Ihan the others; 12 copies of it survive, 

- • • 

* Wumer'f 
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and it wm tlie bash of other traaalationL It eontaina tha attorfon 
to lha ph jaioiaa. Not a rwy eariy Terrion, it ma mada froaa the 
IVeadi, ahofianed in aoma reapeeta, but with aoma intarpolatioDa. 
Tlw Fvmdi mantueripta are aaid to ba all of ima type and maayooidaa 
renuUn; aoma of thorn were writtm in Kigland for Engliah readara^ 
proving that^ in the flftaenth oentuiy^ tbei*edaoatad might atill rand 
French fin* {deaeare. The beet BIS ia the old^ the French BIB 
of 1371, once in the libraiy of Gharlea V. Of Engliah veraiona 
Uiere aeem to be three, represented by Q) the Cotton BIS*, (9) the 
Egerton BIS* and (3) defectira MSS*. The Cotton tranalation 
was the work of a midland writer who kephvery closdy to a good 
French original The Egerton was made by a norUiemer who 
worked with both a Latin and a French exemplar, but whose 
French model must have differed from any now known, unless 
the translator, whose touch is highly individual, deliberately com- 
posed a free pimphraso. But the version popular in tlie fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was much shorter than cither pf theses being 
taken from some French MS which lacked pages covering nearly 
two chapters, while the translator, too dull to discover the Omiasion, 
actually ran two incongruous accounts together and jnade nonsense 
of«the words^uxfoposed. The first printecl edition coiyected the 
error only very briefly. Thbogb it is possible tiiat this defective 
vOTsimi, reppssented by several MS^ mig^ come fiom the same 
origipal as tlie complete and superior Cotton BfS, seeing that 
copyists not unfrequently shortened 'their ihsks, the differences 
are so* numerous that it seems, on the whole, easier to assume an 
independent hand. There is a cfirious variation 'in* the dates 
assigned : thb best French and Latid texts and the Cotton give 
1333,fo> the pilgrimage and 1365 pr 1367 ^r the composition of 
the book: the dofoctive MSS am} the Egerton put the dates ten 
years }yttef . 1339 ifod 1366. 

Of these three versions, the defective one ia the least spir}^, 
the Cotton is the most vraiaemblabU, offing Uy U>e fulness of 
detail jmd the plausibility with whi^ everything appears to be 
aocduuted for, as it is in the French, while the Egerton is the most 
original m style and, though it omits some passages found in the 
Cotton, Bometimea expands the incidents given into a more har-, 
mcmious *picture. The^chwge of the , impersonal *men* to ‘I,* 
the occasional emphatic usefof^^be )ds,‘ 'ha )iat' instead of the 
mere pitmoun, the vivid comparisomi — the incubator 'like a hoos 

' Fint priatd 1726. * friatad 1899 lar UM^OBteigh* <Bah * 

* Oftaa printed 1499— >796. . * 
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luU of boles’— «Bd oountloM eiiDibur toocbes, give a qwcial diaiu 
to the tale in this Tmkm. SoTigoroosandimtiveistheoompoirftioD 
that it searoely gives the impression of a translation, and gaBicisin% 
such as *l>at ilke foot is jo mykill )>at it will cover and oombroi^ 
the body/ are rare exceptions. We find plenty of old and northern 
words*. Slight hints of ^antipathy to Borne may be detected, and 
tiiere are some editions to the recital not found in other English 
copies, in particuhr a legend of St Thomas of Caaterbuiy, oddly 
placed in Thule. The wri^r of this version so for identifies himsdf 
with 3r John as fo add to the account of the sea of gravel and the 
fish caught therein an<tssertion that he had eaten of them himself. 
It matters little that there are sundry inaccuracies of translation, 
such as the rendering of kUymera {Ft. latiumerea » interpreters) 
Iqr *men )>at can speke Latyne’; but the proper names are terribly 
confused; we not only get ‘Ysai* and ‘Crete’ for ‘Hosea’ and 
‘Greece,’ or ‘ Architriclyne * as the name of the bridegroom at Cana, 
but also other quite unintelligiUe forms. Indeed, the transforma- 
tions of place-names might be worth while tiacing: thus, the 
town Hestemit appears in Latin as SUmtB ad Jims EpapU, in a 
French versioivas Ny effuit afint Pape, in Cotton as ‘Ny and to tiie 
c5tie of fipe Pap^ in.Egerton'hs ‘Stemes an^ to pe tstee of Aifyn- 
pane.’ The names of the Cottmi versiob are fiu* more accurate than 
those of the Egerton, gs its vocabulary and spdling gre also lees 
archaic, but the translator sometimes enwby transferring the sQund 
of his French originitt; so, pay darbrea b^mes ‘lytiU Arboqye^* 
idea of Italy become ‘ bills,’ •and, with like carelessness, parte du 
far is tiv!;ned to ‘gates of* hell,’ aiffnea du dd to ‘swannes 
of hevene,' cure davoir tor *cbarge of aveer ’ (EgeHon, ‘hafyng 
of erthely gudes’). The Cottonian redactor is strung in Shiqjitific 
explanations and mor^ reflections, and, like bis {!gertonian brother, 
must add his mite to the triumphs of the tiavelfor*; to tbejccoun| 
of the vegetable lamb he adjis: ‘Of that fhite 1 have etein, alle 
thoughe it i^ere wondlrfulle but that 1 kuowe wel that God is 
marveyllous in lus werkes.’* 

This identification of themselves with Mandeville is pai^Ythe 
cause of the high place which these three (or two) tr^uslatorB occupy 


in the history of Englirii lettena In all li^rqry essentials their work 

is original ; tautology has disappeared ; tley find in their mod^ 

< ■ 

^ *Giowe,’ *gmTeii'*(bafi6d), *wuw*{fiiil68«), * boM ’ (mml}, *be8e’(i8), ^neddtr* 
(dragon or aorpenf), ^okor! (iiBiii7),e^iiiiilwhilo' (fomorly), ^i^iro after’ <aak for), 
^ •meaella’ (laproqr), *8alde wonder deie/ *ga na ferrere,’ ’to oee^da Ikrniin* (from 
alar), ^mirkneM mnbelapped ^ emferome.’ ^ 
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no fanqitetion to repetition or to jingling eonstmetions and tli^ 
add^^none; the naimtire goes smoothly and steadily forward, 
with an admiraUe dmioe of words but without any phrasinft 
as^different from tiie lavish colloquialism of Treriaa as from 
the unshapm awkwardness of the Wyclifite sermons. Ibis natural 
style of simple dignity undoubtedly kids the genius of the 
original author in investing his fiuiy tales wit|^ that atmosphere 
of tmthfolness which is the greatest triumph of his art In the 
first place, Mandeville had the boIdnee 8 .not to be utilitarian, but 
to write with no other aim than entertmnment. It is true that 
he professes to begin a manual of pilgrimage, but the thin disguise 
is soon cast aside, and the book could scarcely be mistaken for 
either a religious or a solidly instructive woric. It was a new 
venture in litmature — amusement had been biUierto the sphere 
of poets. And what vivifies the book, what marks it off from 
m^ieval taleq like those of OttHa RomoMtmm, was also a 
new thing in pipse: the sense of a human interest which is 
really the inspiring principle of the whole and 'forms out of 
scattered anecdotes a consistent story. The descripUons arc of 
people and their behaviour, and in the n^dst is tl{e quiet but dis- 
cernible figifre 9f &r John himshlf. It yasto.the jnterestrin 
human life that Mandeville appealed and this, in turn, he edu- 
cated. He had, moreover, skilfiil devices i^r creating the feeling of 
realty : the wonders arw sometimes accounted for by wliat appears 
a rational cause ; touches of criticisuf or personal reflection contra- 
dict *tbe sqpposition of simplicity ;• with equally circumstantial 
gravity he describes the trees which bear ‘Iwumbe^ or cotton, 
and those vfhich bear the very shdrt gourds ‘which, when ripe, 
meq djpen and find a- little beut with fiesh and blood and bone, 
like a little larab.without wool’ Certainly* be was abreast of the 
.mostjy^ent knotfledgO of his Ume in his account of the cotton-tree 
and in his assurance of the roundf ess of the earth. His readers, 
he says, witten well that the dwellers on the otlier side of the garth 
ar9 i^raight against us, feet against Teet, and he*fe^ certain that 
always going onwards onq may get round the world, especially 
since Jerusalem is in tlie middle of the earth, as men may prove 
by a siAsar pight into.th| ground which casts no shadow at midday 
in the *equinox. ThBn, as many journeys as it takes to reach 
Jerusalem,*so many more* wiff Ining one to the edge of the world, 
after whkh one must proceed ,t(/Jndia ahd bUi^r places on the 
undemeotb wide ; ‘I hafe oft tymw tbogbt on a tale ^ 1 hard 
when I was 3nng’ ofia n^pi who travelled till be reached an islanfl 
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where he heard one calliiig to plow oxen in' words tX hb own 
tongue; *bnt 1 suppose he had so l<mg went on land and otf see 
euTironnand )w world )mt he was oommen in to his aweb marches' 
(ESgertcm). lie anthor dpretails his Idts of genuine information into 
his fictions with deft ingenuity. One of the means of proTing a 
diamond is to 'take pe adamaund that drawee pe nedill til him 
by pe whilk schipp^ men er goremed in ^ sea ' (Eg^rton), and, if the 
diamond is go^, the adamant, 'that is the schipmannes ston' 
(Cotton) will not act upon the needle while the gmn rests upon it But 
Mandeville cannot retrain from heightening the marrellons stories 
culled, elsewhere. To> the account of the diamond, sufficiently 
strange in 'Ysidre* or 'Bertilmew,' to whose corroboration he 
apfieals, he must needs add that *pai growe sammen, male and 
female, and pal er nurischt with dew of heren...and bringes forth 
smale childer and so l>ai multiply and growez all way’ (Egerton). 
He has often seen that they increase in sise yearly, if ^en up by the 
roots with a bit of the rock they grow on and often wetted with 
May dew. The source of this detail, as of the stories of Athanasius, 
of the man who environed the earth and of the hol^ in the 
Ark 'whare th^ fend jqde out’ when Noe wd Benedidte, has 
not yet b^en discovei^. Probably Bfandeville. infented thefo, 
as be did the details of the Great Cham’s court; bangings of 
red leather, said Odorio^hangings made of panther skins as red 
as blood, says Mandeville ; now, a panther, in those times, aras 
redioned a. beast of >inhearfl-of beauty and magical properties. 
Odorio expressly owned that he did not find such wonders in 
Prester Johp’sland as he had Expected from rumour ; Mandeville 
declares that the half had nOt been reported, but that he ^ be 
chary of what he relates, for qobody would believe him. ^ Such 
indications of a becoming retlQenoe help to create the air of 
moderation which, somehow, pervades the bobk. The autffot^’v tone > 
is never loud, his Olustrations ;lre pitched on a homelier key than 
the marvel he Jto ^escribing — so of the crocodiles, 'whan thei gon 
bi places that ben gratelly it semethe as thodghe men baiMe 
drawen a gret tree thorghe the gravblly places’ (Cotton). It is" 
a blemish on the grandeur of thep Cham’s court that .'the cbmouns 
there eten withouten dothe upon here knees.’ Mandeville fiices- 
* the probaldlity that his resid^rs may^^hoAl belief: 'be ^t will 
trowe it, trowe it ; ynd^he ^t will TO 3 t, lefe. For I will never 
latter tell sum what )>at I sawy»*...irheder )>ai will 'trowe it or 
’ (Egerton). He disrounts apossiUe comparisou witil Odoric by 
mentioning that tilo of his Obmpany in the valley of devils wero 
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*(tere meBoares of Lombardye^* and aitfony calls to witness the 
Tei7 book that he stole from, ‘the Lapidaiy that many men 
knowen noght.* Not that he ever avowedly quotes, save, rather 
ini^rately, from the Scriptures. The neceaaaiy conventicmal 
drees df orthodox he supplies to his trav^s by the device of credit* 
ing the mysterious eastern courts with bolding certain Christian 
tenets. The shrine of St Thomas is visited *als comouuly and 
with als gret devocioun as Cristene men gonT to Seynt James’ 
(Odoric said, St Peter’s) ; Prester John’s people know the Pater- 
noster and consecrate the host ' ^ • 

Mandeville hopes that everyone will be mnverted ; his tolerance 
of strange creeds and manners u that of a gentle, not of a careless, 
mind. The Soudan of E^pt — ^who, indeed, rebuked the vices of 
Christianity after the fiishion of Scott’s Saladin — would have wedded 
him to a princess, had he but changed his fiiith. ‘ But I thanke 
Cod I had no wille to don it for no thing that be behighten me ’ 
(Cotton). It itf with such light touches that Sir John pictures him- 
self. lie is no egoist, not braggar|; we* know nothing of his 
appean^ce ; he does no deeds of prowess himself ‘for myn unable 
suflisance’; his religion is thpt of ordinary men.* He ventured, 
dply shrivensand ctossed, down tbff perilbus v§le^*full of treaeipre 
and haunted by Mevils, • *. * * 

s 

1 tonobed noae (he mre) beeaoie tbyt tbs DstcJm ben so snbtyle to make a 
tbiiyr to seme otberwiae than it is, for to diseejrve Bankynde^...and also 
bsfanae ibat I wolde not ben pat out of my deraoioan ; for 1 was more dorout 
tbanne than erera 1 was before or after, and alle for the drede df Fendes that 
I eangbe in dyreme Figrures (Cotton). * 

s • 

Sir Johig in short, reveals himsdf as a gentleman, %lled with a 
simpld curiosity and with that love of strange travel which, he says, 
is native to E^lishmen, bom unBer the ihoon, Uie planet which 
, moves reund the world so much more quickly than the others. 
Ue S honest and broad-minded,/]^ from any taint of greed — 
there is not a sordid observation m the srbole book — and thht he 
evp comes to an end is due to his oonsideratfon* for others, for 
.were be to tell all be had seen nothing would be left fat other 
travellers to imy : ‘ Whcrforel wqle holde me stille.' 
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THE SCfOmSH LANGUAGE 
» 

• Eaiilt akd MroDLE Scots 

The hi«toi7 of the Scots Tenuumlar is, in its earlier stages, 
a recapitulation of the tale of Northumbrian Old English and 
northern Middle English. It is, perhaps, too dogmatic to say, 
especially when the documentaty evidence is so slight, that, in the 
eariiest period, the language north of the Tweed was identical with 
that between fhe Tweed anAthe Humber ; but we may reasonably 
oondude .that the differences were of the narrowest The runic 
verses of Tht 'Dream the,_Rood on the cross at Ruthwdl, 
Dumfriesshire, might have beeh cut on the scores df the Forth, 
or in Yorluhire. Later, though local ‘differences may have been 
accentuated, chiefly by, the intrusion at one point or. another of 
Scandinavian or other words, the stnicturah identity of the langigige 
in tiie two areas was soaintaiaed. The justice of this assumption 
appears when, in a still later, period, we have an opportunity of 
comparison by 'Written texts. ' k b unnecessary to point out the 
close kinsh^, in the fourteofith century, of the bnguage of 
Barbour’s Bruce, written in Aberdeen, with that of the wnttngs 
of Bichard Rolle, the bermit of Hampol^ near, Doncaster. The 
likeness b the more remarkable, if we accept the opiQgu^ that. 
Barbour’s text, in its extant fom, was written out in the fifteenth 
oentitiy. It b^ thwefsre^ not only scientifically accurate to 
treat the langua^ of the Bfiruee as mwthem English, but.Ab 
historically justifiaUe to call that language ‘Englbh.* To Barbour* 
and hb successors — till a diange in political drcuipstanoe made 
a change in nommudature necessary— ^eif tpngue b not * Scots,^ 

* but invariably ‘Ynj^’ or English. ^ • 

The name 'Soots* ot *Scottisl^ has been applied to the 
language of the.wl^e'w part'oC the area of modem Soothmd 
in such a variety <ff smues tiiat some statement of' the hbtory 
of the term b a necessaiy prsliminaiy to pvendthe luiefest outline. 
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Ifedern aasodatiom and modern fenronr have too often obecnred 
linguistic issues. In its origiual application, ‘Soota’ is 
the sp wM * of the Scottish settlen in Alhan : that is, Celtic the 
group, the ancestor of the present Scottish Qaelic. In 
due course^ the name was applied to the vernacular of the entire 
area north of the dividing-line between 4he estuaries of tiie Fmrth 
and Clyde. As this extension covered the east^ Pictish territory, 
then under the rule of the kings of the Soot^ it is possible that 
some change was ultimately eflhcted by^the political assodation of 
these several northern non-Teutonio commpnitiea. Whatever be 
the outcome of speculation on this point, the only consi(\pration 
pertinent to our present purpose is that the speech of this wider 
area was known as 'Scots' to all peoples south of tiie dividing- 
line, whether Anglian settlers in the Lotiiiaua or Bretts (or 
'Welsh') in Strathclyde. 

When tite limits of the 'Elcottish' kingdom were enlarged 
sAuthwanl and had, in the thirteenth, century, become identical 
with those of modem Scotland, the^ame ‘Soots’ *was no longer 
applied* to the language of the mlera The process, of amal- 
gamation was, in every sense, w anglicisatioiL which became 
more effective as the i^ttish km^ carried out thdr policy of 
intrading Teutonic cultufe into the rastera fringe of their 
ancestral '^Gotland.’ Thus, when tiie ilj^der political Idea of a 
‘Scotland’ takes shapes we find ‘ Ynglis’ the name of the speech 
o(&e ‘Scottish’ court and of the surrounding Angliap population 
in the Lothiaus and Fife, and ‘ Scots ’ that of the speech of the 
northern and western provinces. VThis alienation of the anglicised 
Scot from tiie Gaelic Soot — ^illustrated in the story of Duncan and 
Mafbtth — was completed in the wars of independence, in which 
the Teutonic of 'English’ elements ^presenting 'Scottish’ 
.nationality wer^ hampered in ’their reristance to the Anglo- 
French civilisatimi of England i^y the vigorous opposition of 
non-Teutonic Scota When the struggle was end^ and Tmttonic 
Scotland started on a fresh caredh of viation^ endeavour, the 
•^separation from the Celtic S^ta was absoluta On the other hand, 
oertaintelemcnts of Anglo-French culture were readily assimilated, 
jnie giliding factor ^ raas. For some time after this, even at 
the clsae of the Meenth centuiy, 'Scots’ is the name fbr 
the Gaelid speech of thd n^h nnd west By writers of l^othian 
birth, this temgue is spoken qf disrespeclfiifly as the tongue of 
‘brokin man’ and ‘savages* imd 'bribour boirdis.' These 
ket h ia n men are Scots^. willing subjects oi Che king of 'Scot%' 
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pnmd of titefr ^Sootlaiid’; but tliey are careful to aay tbat t^ 
language vhidi th^ apedr ia * Ynglis.’ ^ 

Later, howerw, with the political and sodal adranoe of the 
kingdom and the derehjpment of a strong national sentimcwt 
during the quarrels with England, it came about, inevitably, that tiie 
term ' Ynglis' no longer commended itself to northern patnotism. 
It was the langnam of the *anld enemy,* an miemy the nearest 
and the most troimlesonie. If tliese northerners were proud of 
Scotland and of being Spots, why might not their tongue be 
'Soots ' ? In some snqjh way the historian guesses at the purpose 
of sixteenth century literature in taking to itself the name of the 
despis^ speech of the *bards,’ and in giving to that speech the 
name of 'Erscb* or ‘Yrisch’ (IrishX The old reproadi clung to the 
new title 'Erscb ’ : and it was to be long before the racial animosity, 
thus expressed in the outward symbol of language, was to to 
foigotten in a more homogeneous Scotland. No totter proof of 
this internal fissure cap to found than in Dunbar's* with 

KenmedU^, which is, in first* intention) an expression of the feud 
between tto English east and the Gaelic west If the peem b^ 
as we are asked to believe, a meredxmt of rough fun, it is none 
thc^ less interes^ngkas evidenc(^of the material whith gave tto 
best opportunities for mock warfore. * 

This break with thh fiunUy name and historic dissociation 
indicates, in a Uunt way, a mora fundamental change in |he 
language itqelC The causes whidi produced tiie one could not ful 
to influence the other. For 'Scots,* erst 'Ynglis,* ha^ for tome 
time^ lived jipart: *during move than two centuries there had 
bemi little intercourse with* IBngland by any of the peaceful 
methods which affiaot language most strongly ; closer assodia^on 
had been enforced witlf the unreconciled Gaels qrithin its area or 
with new friends beyond ; generally, a marked dfflbrentiaiion had ^ 
bemi estaUished between the i^ilisations north and south of the 
TweA These, considerations, among othevs, pr^iare us for the 
changes which soon became efident, though they may not bej^ry 
hdpfril in explaining the details of.^bese changes. It may be- 
that some of them vrere longer in the making than, our study of 
the few extant documents of the earlie^ ppriod has led* us ta 
believe. We ladk evidence of the extent dt Scandinavian inter- 
ference in the northern A^Uc dfeleSt^ structural and Verbal, and 
we know too little of lhefAnc^o-Ffei|ch influences reaiultiug from the 
Nonnan culture which had grown up in the Lothians. • 'Yet^ while 

* & 6te Qiapl«r x* ^ • 
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a^vlng for pomlnlities, or fHobaliilities, of this kind, wo maj 
omdiide Uiat, on the whole, the literary language of Scotland down 
to the early fifteenth oentniy was in dose conformity with the 
umge of northern England. The texts .of Barbonr and Hampole 
finroe ns to accept thia Any qualification which may be made 
most be due, not to the testimony of fiarts (for they are wanting), 
but to an acknowledgment of the general prin^ple that languages 
and dialects change slowly and that the differences in the latter 
part of the fifteenth centuiy (to which we are about to refer) 
are too fundamental to have taken shape o( auudden. 

A change in the habit of the literary language is disqpniible 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. It is definite and of 
general occurrence; and it continues with but few variations^ 
which are due to the idiosyncrasies of writers or the drcumstances 
of publication, down to the opening decades of the seventeenth 
OMitury. To this period (1450 — 1620) the name of ‘ Middle Soots * 
hks been given. The title is not altogcthqy satisfactory, but it is 
the best that has been found ; and U is useful in ‘suggesting the 
spedal linguistic phase which intervened between earlier and later 
(or modem) Scots. It is applied im)y to Uie literary speech. The 
spoken language pursued its own TOurse and showed fewer points 
of difference from both the literary and spoken dialects *of northern 
England, ^hen the middle period dosds, spoken Soots is again 
restored to something of the dimity of a literary medium. This is 
saiJ advisedly, for diversity of dialect and the lacl^ of a fixed 
orthAgraph^ in Modem Scots are tbe denial of the main charac- 
teristics of a standard instramentj* *In Middle Soots, ^ tiie other 
hand, the Ihiguistic peculiarities afe, with the allowances already 
not^,* uniform within the period, and deliberately followed. 

The name *]^rly Scots,’ for* the poAod ending c. 1450, is 
.even less satisfifctory* than 'Middle ^ts’ for the next (from 
1450 to 1620); but it wiU do no biqpra if it be understood to be the 
literary language of Teutonic Scotland ulurinf^ t^e centui/ and 
a ^f before 1450, when such diflhfentiaticm from early northern 
«.EAglish as may be assumed, but cannot readily be proved, was 
established. .The names 'Northumbrian' and 'Early Northern 
JBnglislI* may be applmd^to the still earlier stages. Of 'Eariy Scots' 
the typical examples Ste Barbour’s Brtcre and Wyntoun's Ckromde : 
of Middle ‘Scots tbe writioe^ qf Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas and 
Lyndsay. In a more exhaustiise kcheme lit is convenient to have 
an intervening ' Early Transition Period ’ — say firmn 1420 to 1460-> 
represented by suclvimpqrtant w^ks as The Kiagie Quair, Latnedct 
qf the Laik, and Ihe Quote •qf*Ieiu»y. The linguistic basis of 
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time poems is Early Soots; bat fbey show an artificial mixtfjgs 
ititii soutbeni and pseado-eonthem fimna derired fkvm C%aamr. 
Ibeir langaage rqnesents no iype^ litecaiy or qmken; it is a 
bocAish fitbrication ; buty thoagh exoqttional and indiridoal, it baa 
the historical interest being the first expreeshm of a halfit 
wfahdi, in filiddle Soots, was neither exceptional nor individnaL 
In tiiis transitioni period the foreign elements are exdusiTely 
Ohanoerian : in Middle Soots, Cbauoerian infiumioe, though great 
and all permding, is not i^e sole cause of the diffffirenoes^ 

The statement 'thr,t Middle Soots is uniform throughout its 
many texts must not he misunderstood. Full allowance must be 
made, in eadi case, for the drcumstanoes of composition and 
production. Translations from Latin or French will show a larger 
pwoentage of Romance forma ; a dream-poem will attract more 
Chaucerian words and phrases and tricks of grammar ; a recension 
of a southern text or the writing of a Scot in exile in England 
will * carry over’ certain southern mannerisms; French printers 
in Paris, or Chepman and MyUar’s English craftsmen in Edinburgh, 
will bung^ and alter ; and poets like Oarin Douglas will‘deal in 
archsdsms which' even an educ^^sd contemporary might not readily 
understand^ Yet thesQ exceptions, and others whidh might be 
named, but prove the validity of the general rule. 

Middle Soots stands, In mariced contrast with Early Scots in 
phonology and orthography, in ‘accidence, in syntax and . in 
vocabulary imd word-forms. *It is not desirable to attempt even 
an outline of each of these in this short chapter. Hie jreader who 
wishes fortliier acquaintance ’ is referred to the bibliography. 
The remaining pages will be ddvoted to Inief consideration of the 
main causes of change and of jtheir relative importance in .the 
transformation of the dialect, espe9ially in the matter of vocabulaiy. 
Hie persistence of certain popular misconceptiohs; or oten^te- 
ments, of the indebtedness of Sqvts Justifies some discussion of the 
quesfion in this.placa * 

An artificial diuect stkch as" is used by the greater Middle Sopts 
poets is, in some respects, unaflbcted by the processes which mould" 
a living speedi*. It draws firom* sources which are outside the 
natural means of supply ; it adopts oonsciousily and in accordance' 

> It be well to edd that there * tmuiti^i’ texte ere more etra?^ eostlMRi 
Ihui Are iho later texts whjeh oontinned the hhbit of borrowing. 

* If the entire litnratnie o# the periojT (pfose as well as Yerse),be eonsidered, this 
impression of artifloialitj will»\>f eoarse»* be modified. This most alep^rs beeo» eteik 
when eoeentricity is more marked than it is in the present ease. Yet we must not 
underestimate the importanoe of a hifbH which was, jhfter fisl, followed by all Middle 
Scots writers who make any claim to litenfiy style. 
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deMbentely scooted theory of style. Ifit borrow the fiHnns 
iwoh emne to ell hngiiagee with the new things of the market’ 
pliMi^ it does so advisedly, just as it recovers the older fi»nns which 
hwre been lost to ordinary speech. Booths are its inspiration, and 
the making of books is its end. In this way the literary oonBciottS> 
ness of an age as it appears in writers like Henryson and Dunbar 
is an index to its linguistic habit When poe^ show a new pride 
in the vernacular and are concerned with the problems of poetic 
diction and form, their admiration of the models of style takes 
a very practical turn. Scottish literature, jn the full ei\joyment 
of a new fervour, showed the effect of, its enthusiasm Jn the 
fashion of its language. In it, as in the Italian and Burgundian, 
tire chief effort was to transform the simpler word and phrase into 
‘aureate* mannerism, to ‘illumine* the vernacular, to add ‘fresch 
anamalit termis celicalL’ This Cretinism was the serious concern 
of the Scottish poets for at least a century, and even of prose- writers 
shch as the author of The ComplaytUo/ ScoiUmde, or Abncuck 
Bysset, so late as 1622. In.the later jstagra of Mitklle Scots, and 
especially in the prose, other influences were at work, but the tra- 
dition established during the so-called ‘ golden age** still lingered. 

• The chief modifying forces at ^rk during^thO middle peyod 
are English, Lktiu and French. Others-^-^y Celtic* and Scan- 
dinavian — may be neglected, but the case for the former will be 
glanced at^tcr. . * * 

,*The southern, or Ehiglish, influence, which is the strongest, is 
exerted in three ways. It comes through the study'of Chaucer 
and the English ‘Chauccrians*; tliccoigh religious apd controversial 
literature ; • and, lastly, through atlic new political* and social 
relations with fkigland, prior to and following the accession of 
James VI to the English throne.* The fimt of these is the most 
important la w later chapter,* attention is drawn to the debt 
of Che Scottish 'makars* to the ^utbem poet and his followers 
for the sentiment apd fabric off their, verse. The measure of 
that debt is not complete without* ackppwledgmdht to Chaucer’s 
.hmguage. Tbe general e^ect on Middle Soots of this literaiy 
admirption was an increase in, the Romance elements. It may 
, be taken for granted that the majority of words of Anglo-French 
origiu.which were iilsofporated at this time were Chaucerian ; but . 
it is not ulways easy to diftinguisL these words from the Anglo- 
French which ^had been natunJised in tb^ early period. It must 
not be foegott^ especially in*e8tinmting the French contribution 
to Middto Scots (see post) that, tbe mo8| active borrowing 
flfom that quarter* had 'been /toqpmplished before this tim& In 
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piuMe in So^ the inftarfon fa not confined to the ToeabolaTy, 


Fntastio gnunmatlca] forms are common: such as infinitires in 
-en (even -ine), voerm toe war, past participles irith p*, fireqaent 
use ^ fi nal - e- " - a ll nnknown and impossible to the northern dialect 
In these cases there is no mistaking the writer’s artifice and its 
source. Sudi fifeaks in acddenoe are hardly to be found in the 
poetiy of James HTs reign ; though Garin Douglas’s eclectic taste 
allows the southern yhoun^ and the nondescript ytowjpU. In the 
verse of the *g«ddent age’ it is the word, or tag, which is the 
badge pf Ohaucerian a^sctation. The prose shows little or nothing 
of this literaiy reminiscence. John of Ireland, whose writing is 
the earliest extant example of original Scots prose of a literary 
casty speaks of ’Galfryde Ghauceir’ (by whom he really means 
Occleve), but exhibits no trace of his influenca When the Middle 
Scots prose-writer is not merely annalistic, or didactic; or argu- 
mentative, he draws 1^ atcreot termiB from the fhmiliar Latin. 
So, when The Complaynl of SiMtUmde varies from the norm, it 
is, in Rabelais’s phrase, to 'despumate the Latial verbochiation,’ 
or to revel in onomatopoeia. ^ 

In the pros^ the second and third English inUuences aA 
more easily noted, 'and they are found towards the end 
of the period, when a^neral decadence has set ii^ Indeed, 
they are the chief causes of the' undoing of Middle Scots,, of 
breaking down the very differences which Chaucer, Latin% 
and (in a minor degree) French intercourse had accomplished 
It is to be^observhd that th»' language of nearly all religious 
literature from the middle ot the sixteenth century is either 
purely southern or strongly anglicised: it is worthy of sperial 
note that, until the publication of the Bassandyne Bible in 1576 — ^9, 
all copies of the Scriptures were imported direct from England, < 
and that the Bassandyne, as authorised by the reformed kirk, 
is a blose transcript of*the Genevan verrion. This must have 
had a powerful influence on the language; spokto and written. 
Even in Lyndsay, whose dialect Ur unmistakable, tirandat^'* 
passages frinn the Vulgate are 4aken direct from. the Ebglish 
text. The literary influence was sfrengtl^ned by protestant* 
controversialists, notably by Knox, mriiaps the most ^^Edglish' 
of all Scottish prose-writers.* Tbisw’ knapping’ of ’sudroun’ was 
one of the charges prefeiked agaidsUhem by catiiolic pamphleteers 
— ammig others by John Hamilton, author of Ane CathoKk amd 
Fheile TraicUae (1081), who even saw trssson on the printing of 
Scottish books at London 'in odbtempt of our native loeaguage^ 
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third Eagliflh influMuse, latest in actiTity, enpharfsed these 
tMdeocies. It is eaay to trace in state docnments and in tiie 
oorreqpondenoe the court the intrusion of soutbeni format 8ai 
a^ AaXL^ UB and to, qukilk and tohte^ participles in -oimI and 
■ing, -it and -td, jostle eadi other continnally. Hie gtdng of the 
court to England, and the consequent affoctation of English ways, 
undid the artificial Middle Scots which had be^ fiishioued at, and 
for, that court Poetry was transferred, almost on bloe, as if by 
act of the British Solommi, to the care of the southern muse : all 
the singers, Alexander, Aytoun, Drummon^ and the rest became 
‘Elisabethan’ in language and 8eutimen|, difiering in ^tiling, 
except an occasional Scotticism, from their southern hosts. When 
Scottish literature revives in the mid-seventeenth century, and in 
the next is again vigorous, its language is the spoken dialect, the 
agreot tormia of tiie Lothians and west country ^ 

That the Romance contribution to Middle Soots is large is 
dbviouB ; thal it is found in writings .which are not mere tours 
do force of * aureate * ingenuity is algo obvious. But the sorting 
out of the borrowings according to their origin has. not been 
so clear to amateurs of Scots ety^lqgy. There has been no lock 
of speculation, which, in its geilerelly ‘accepted form, musk be 
seriously traveraed. • • * 

The nqn-Toutonic elements (exclndirt^ Celtic) are Latin and 
French. An exaggerated estirnkte of the political and sodal inter- 
course with France, and a corresponding neglect or depreciation 
of tBe position of Latin in Scottish culture, have given vogue to a 
theory of ‘French influence on 4be languafjb which cannot be 
accepted without serious modifierftion. The main responsibility 
fo^tlle popular opinion that Soots is indebted, inordinately, to 
French must rwt witlr the laie Francihque Michel's Critical 
Inquiry into the Scottish Langiiage, with the view qf iUuatraling 
tite^Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scodand (1882X It 
may be true that, * to thoroughly understand Scottish civilifotion, 
we^must seek for most of its moi% important* germs in Freudi 
sources*; but certain impo^nt qualifications are necessary. 

The French element in Middle Scots represents three stages of 
•borroifing: first, the material incorporate in the early period 
during the process V Anglo-Frenoh settlement in the Lothians; ‘ 
next, the foaterial, also Angl^^ench In origin, drawn from Chauom* 
and the ‘ ChauQcaian ’ texts; ai^ finally, tlfe lAateyial adopted feom 

* Suggu q & i lifl« » H oa ia, of aottrae, aaeo ai oiy in Bnmanjr’s oaao. Bia natiqiurlnn 
Uate moit hn reoko nad i|itb bjjthe phUolog«r. • * 
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OMitral IVeoch daring tim doae diplomatic int ero o n ra e of 
Scottish and French coniis, and as a result the resort of Scotrah 

students to the nniyersity of Paris, and, later, of the natiomd 
interest in CUrinistic pyotestantism. The last of tiieee gnm|)s 
oonunends itself readily to the popular imagination: its plausibility 
is enforced by recalling tiie stories of tiie Soot abroad, of careers 
like Buchanan’s, of, the Quentin Durwards, and by pointing to the 
copies of French institutions in the Ck>llege of Justice mid the older 
universities. Yet, when all these are allowed for, the borrowings 
from this third source, are the smallest in extent, and ly no means 
important From the second source, which is, in a senses hhiglish 
(for the borrowings were already naturalised English words), the 
influx is much greater ; but firom the first certainly the greatest 
So fitr as the vocabulary is concerned, nearly all the Romance 
elements in Middle Soots which cannot be traced to the first or 
second, the Anglo-French or Chaucerian source, are of Latin origiu. 
Even many of the borrowings which are French in form and derived 
through French were taken direct from the rltOoriqumn because 
they yielded a ready-made supply of aureate terms and helped the 
purposes of writers who, like (Lavin Douglas, had set themselves 
to put and carve Latin for the betterment of the vemacular. It 
was of the nature of an accident that the media were French booka 
The forms appealed to the Latin-speaking, Latin-thinking Scot. 
Moreover, not a few of tiie words which are certainly French, s^ch 
as the hackneyed cuJiet and gigot, belong to the period of Modern 
Scots ; others, as attour, which appear to yield evidence 

of French origin, ar8 * English! dialectal forma When Frandsque 
Michel refers tlie child-word hae to the bleat in FcUheHn we 
begin to understand what a Frendiified thing Middle S^ts 
must have been I Nor is it easy, even with ^e authority of 
another investigators to allow a French orig^ tc certain well- 
known eccentricities of gramme and syntax in Middle Scots — 
badges of that period land of no other— <rthe indefinite article 
and numeral one, ih all positions ; the adjectival plural, eg. 
quhUkie; and the firequent placing of the adjective after tha- 
noun, eg./custie mereidU, eoneqaeiown virgindU, in^mg tuMrtaU. 
The assumption that such a usage aq one man is an imitation 
of the French im hamme is, in Jhe first place,'untirely unsujported 
by historical evidence ; secondly, Jt^ shows a grammatical inter- 
ference in aplacq whbrWintrusiop least likely, or hardly possiUe. 

> See J. A. H. Utuxey'e Dialect af the Sauthen CoutUiec qf ScotlSii (Hietotiosl 
Iiftroluction). • • ^ • 
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cue of ilw other alleged GellieiniM, criticism may be more 
co t fctrue tife^ Ibr they may be ezidained (wheo they are not the 
mitot— * of T«me necessity) as relics or reminiscences of Latin 
iyi^actlcal haUt The tradition of theological and legal Latin 
must be reckoned with ; and the &ct that the a^ecUval plural 
is to be first found ‘in l^;al terbiage* is an important 

link in the evidence. % 

So fiu*, we have assumed that the Romance influence which is 
not Anglo>French or Chaucerian comes through Latin rather than 
fVenefa. We may strengthen this position* b^ pointing to the 
ascmtmned importance of Latin in the moulding of Middle .Scots. 
Thmw is^ in the first place, the direct testimony of contemporary 
writers to the vitidity of Latin, which stands in remarkable contrast 
with their silence on the subject of French borrowing. The 
drcumstances of the writer and the nature of his work must, of 
course, be conndered. It is to be exiiected that, in a translation 
fitnn Latin, or in treatises on theology,* political science, or law, 
the infusion will be stronger than in an original work of an 
imaginatire or descriptire cast This consideration may affect 
our conclusion as to the average stBsngt|^ of the^mfusion, but it 
does not midfmige tfie importance of the fimt that Middle Sefits 
was liable to influence from this quarter. ^ Hie testimony of such 
different wqters as John of Iceland, Qavin Douglas and the 
authyr of CcmpUiytU of SeoUande is instructivu John 
excuses his Scots style beciiuse he Vas ‘ tiTretty jeris nurist in 
fraun<^ and, in the noble study of Paris in latip toung, and knew 
nocht the gret eloquens of chauceft’*ua colouris I’aY men uri s in 
}>is Inglis metir.’ Non was he (we mhy be certain) the only Soot 
wbo,«wfien it was a question of wiiting ‘ in ^he commouu langoge 
of ^is cuntre,’ sought help from Latin, ‘the tounge that [be] 
knew. better.’ ^Giavin *Dougla8 allows the general necessity of 
‘bastard latyne, french, or inglis **to a progressive Scots, Jbut 
be discusses the advaotftges of only the first, and shows that in his 
task of translating Vergil he must draw f^ly from Latin, if his 
Work is not to be 'mank add mutilait' as Caxton’s was. The 
author (ff The ComplayiU says pldinly that ‘ it is necessair at sum 
tyme til myxt oure laqgage vHht part of tennis dreuyn fra lateen, 
be re8(m\ba| oure scottis ton^is nodht sa copeus as is the lateen 
tong.’ • ^ ^ . 

Ibese oonfesstons are amply sftpiterted by the tdkts. Hiere we 
find not fsSfy words of unmistakable Lsdin .lineage sudi as* 
t/fondatory, pretetem^JUitt taUgimte^ but others used in their Latin 
u L. u. cn. IV. 7 
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warn, sadi aa pr^errii (exoelsX pretmdii (aima at), and the Uba. 
Farther, there ia ample eridence of tiie prooeaa, at whicb Do^^ 
dearly hinta^ that Latin waa drawn upon without hedtation and 
without any attempt to •disguiae the borrowing. Ibe word mgaii 
in the quotation already given ia an illustration. It may be Old 
French (through Anglo-P^nch), but its natural parent is mane -u$ 
Examples of direct association with Latin are plentiful : here^ two 
must suffice. ^lYithoutin more or delay’ is plain sine mora ant 
dUatione: no imaginaiy, French 'more’ intervenes. Even at the 
dose of the peridd a man may be described in kirk minutes as 
'apt and idoneua to enter the ministry.’ In acddence even, as in 
the uninflected past participle, e.g. did fatigat, being ddiberat, 
saXbe repvte — a form which still lingers in Scottish legal style — the 
derivation from Latin is direct 

On the whole, therefore, the Bomance material in Middle 
Scots, in so flu* as it is not Anglo-French, directly or mediatdy, 
is largdy Latin. Central French b certainly represented in such 
words as preaux and cAatpentier, but they are in many cases Snaf 
Xeyo/ieva, or the liking of certain authors. To counterbalance this, it 
may be pointed out thatin TAt Comjdaynt of Scotlande, that strange 
nftisaic o( verbatim translation from Frencli with ^encydopaedic 
digressions in Soots 'which are assumed to be onginal, the autiior 
is a more deliberate La/lnist in the latter than he is when rendering 
the passages from the rhOortgpieurs. * Here, again, it is the 
'rhetorical' quality ‘which attracts him to the French authors. 
He pays little h^^ to the French timbre of tiieur work, and 
hastens, whefl he must be bfiginal, to find the dosest imitation 
in diction of this sort ' * * ' 

it 

Koa for oonelarione 4f thiB prolog» i exort the, redar, to oorr6ot me 
familiarly, ande be oherite, Ande til interpreit my inientioii fanorablye, for 
dontloB the motione of the oompilatione of this tf*aoteif‘procedi8%iiair of 
eompassione that i hef of the publjo neoeesite nor it dole of presomptlone or 
Tahh ifloir. (hy oheretabil^oorreodone maye be ane proaoeatione to gar me 
stadye mair attentliilye in the pyxt yerkis that i intend to set foitht, the 
qnhilk i beleif in gode sal be rerray neoessair tyl al theth that desiris to lyae 
▼erteonslye indnrand the sohort tyme of this onre fhqpi peregrination^4>^ 
fayr veiL • ^ 

I 

And this writer dares to call these 'wosds^ 'agrest ternu^’ and 40 
add that he 'thocht it nodit necgssair til hef fitrdit ande lardit 
this tractdt vitht exauisite teipb, quhilkis ar nocht ^y vdt' and 
that he has hmplo^ 'domeatio Scottis langog^ maist intel- 
’ ligibil for the vplgare pepiL’ * * 

It has been argued thal an additional cause of the differmoee 
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Mto iee u Eaify and Middle Scots is to be fbaad In CSeltk. Inter* 
araoB has been essamed because the Lowlander and Highlander 
were brought into a closer, thou{^ forced, asaodathm in a unified 
Senlland, or becanse the anti-Ekiglish policy of the former, threw 
him back, no matter with what feelings, upon his northern and 
western neighbonrs. There are, howeref, serious objections to the 
general assumption and to the identification of Aumy of the alleged 
bmrowings fiom Celtic. In regard to the first, it must be kept in 
mind (a) that the only possible interaction, literary or otherwise, was 
with the Gaels of the west and south-west ; ijb) {hat the inhabitants 
of Strathclyde and Galloway wer^ to a certain extent, Romanised 
Celts; and (c) that raoe-antipathies, as shown in The Flpting 
qf DuiUkut and Kennedies were a strong barrier to linguistic 
give-and-take, especially in grammatical structure and orthography. 
On the marches Uiere would be borrowing of words, {lerhaps oven 
baking dowp of inflections and phonetic change. There is 
eddence of such eflbcts in the initial /for qyh (hw)ot the pronoun, 
at the Aberdeenshire end of the ‘ Highland line*; but changes of 
this kind do not afiect the literary standard, or eve^ dialect of the 
spoken language. ^ 

* The alleged^ contributions from Celtap afe.(a) gerbal tnd 
(&) orthographic^ perhaps ^onological. Tbd first are admitte<lly 
of Gie slightest, and are being gradually (educed. In the second 
a contingency is assumed which, as in the case of central French 
interference, was the least likely to Happen. * The closest intimacy 
is necessary before one language, especially that which is domi- 
nant, permits modificatioos of its^ghunmatical and orthographic 
habit Our*chief authority on LdWland dialects* lias described 
some of the salient variations o( Middle Scots, * in the form of 
words, and consequently in their .written form,’ as * duo mostly to 
•Celtic iiffluenoe,** While it may be admitted tliat Middle Scots 
was not ‘founded upon precisely ^he same dialectic type su| the 
written language of thb early period,’ it if by nc^means clear that 
bmht moir, gkUd, etc. for older nortbenf forms, the loss of < as 
' or its addition as iHunthi, the inserted mute I in ekalmer 

(or cAobmer, as pronounced), roUtie (rocks) and waUir (water), the 
# in Gie past part. d^omet, or in the adverb, as in Jrawart 
— that *an^ of these things.are the^ jresult of the LowlandeFs 
onoonsdous affectation of ‘Erach’ speech. J'be onus probandi 
Ues with the supporters of this view. At pitwent no evidence has 
bemi produced : it will be surprisiDg if it can be produced. 

* IHeUtt tf4h4 SoiOkem CmmlU$ ^ Seodaiii, 
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CHAPTER V 


THE BARnreST SCOTTISH LITERATURE 

BAUBOTTR, BLIKD HaBBT, HUGHOUN, WTKTOUV, ll0LLA!n> 

As has been indicated in the preceding chapter, it is probable 
that, from a very early period in the English colonisation of Britain, 
an English dialect was spoken from Forth to Twe^d, which ww, 
in most respects, practically indistingnishable fri>m that spoken 
between the Tweed and the Humber. Even along the north-eastern 
coast, English yrw soon the language of the little towns that traded 
by sea. Before* 1134, tbp communities of Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, 
Forres, Naim and Tnverness had formed theroselvps fiito a mitiih- 
tnre Hanseatic leaguh, on which David I conferr^ sundry privi- 
leges. The inland counitiy behind these communitier remained 
for long in the hands of a Uaelic-speaking peopla In the nprth 
of Aberdeenshire thefe is evidence that the harrying of Buchan, 
carried out by Robert the Bruce, in 130B, as part of his vengeance 
on his enemies the 6omyn^ intifniuced the English language to the 
inland districts, for in local docdmeuts the names of persons change 
speedily after that dat^ from Gaplic to EnglisL * •, 

Of a Scottish literature before the wars .of independence 
there is no trace. In the period preceding the* death hf Alex-* 
andqy 111, in 1286, Scotland was^ prosperous that it is difficult to 
believe no such li(erBtui% existed. But, as the dialect of Scotland 
was not yet diflerentia^ from that south of the Tweed, sudi 
a literature, unless it took the form* of chronidea or was cf m * 
strictly locnl character, could notf easily be identified. It iB|notioe- 
able that there is no lack of literaiuret of which the scene is 
connected with Scotland, rom^pce of Sir Tristram, ^hidi is 
assodated with the pame of True«lbomaa, the mysterious seer of 
Ereddonne, is preserv^ on]y.*in«a dialect which is not Scots, 
though the Qawain cycle appears in different fonns'ln diffisreot 
dialects, all of them seem to* be English. Yet Gawain, according 
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legend, ww prince of Gnllowny ; and, we ahnll cee^ there 
isVme reawm to oMineet aome theae poona with n Soottfah 
anther. The contradiction, however, is more in appearance than 
imrealitj. If theae poema were oompoaed bj a Srottiah author, 
they were, undoubtedly, intended rather for redtation than for 
reading; and, even if they were meant to be read, a aoutheni 
emibe would be certain to adapt the forma to hia own dialect 
Hus adaptation might be either intentional or unintentional If 
intentional, the purpose would be to npike the poem more easily 
intelligible to southern readers ; if unintentional it would typify 
the result which always ensues in all languages from the mechanical 
copying of an alien dialect 

In the Scots dialect itself, the political separation brought 
about by the wars of Wallace mid Bruce produced considerable 
changes. The oldest fragments of the dialect are to be found in 
the phrases introduced for greater precision into the Latin laws 
of David I and his successors. In thesn w^ hoar of bUniewU, Oyn- 
gitdynt, herieth and so forth, for which, in the latef Soote version, 
are substituted bludetpyt, ttoki»dynl, hereydde. Till Scotland has 
become again an independent kingdp(p,^ch words as those, and 
the vernacular g;los^ on the hard words (n a l4tin lease, art all 
that survive to us of the old Scottish tongue.* Of early continuous 
prose ther^aro no remaina The earlicst'poetry extant appears in 
the/ew musical and pathetic veraes on the death of Alexander III, 

which have been quoted a thousand times: * , 

• 

Quhen Alyundyr onre kyng wm dede 
That Bcoiland lad and Ics ^ 

• Away wfa aona^ off alewmd brede« 

• Off wyna and wax, off ffamyn and glo; 

• Onre gM wea changed into led^ 

C(y*t born into Vy|*gynytd 
• Bnfoonro* Scotland and remeda 

* That fftad b in perp^xytd. 

Tliough preserved Mnly by Wyntoun ^ 142^, |hcy, no donbl 
mre not far remoted from the originiU form of a hondr^ and fifty 
jslag,wlier. In Fabyan’8*C%rontefe are preserved some of the 
flontshnd at the English,* baffled in the uege of Berwidc 
and d^eated at Bwnyckburn. But it is with Barbour, whose 
poem The Bruce is toe trium^iumt ehronicle of the mitlting of the 
new Idngd^ of Sootiand by ^pbert and Edward Bruce and the 
great 'James of Douglas^' that«Sdottish litbreture begins. As the 
national epk^ coloured, evidently, to a laige extmit by traditioi^ 

• • > abnndanSa. * 
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but writtoD niiile mm still Used who remembered Bannockhw 

and the good king Robert, it is entitled to the first plaoei, e^ 

thoogh conceirablj some v/t the litentnre <Kr pure nunanoe be 

not leas old. , • 

In John Barbour, the author of Tht Bruee^ we have a typical 

example ^ the prosporom churchman of the fourteenth century. 

As we may surm^ie from his name^ be had sprung from the 

common folk. Of hie early history we know nothing. We first 

hear of him in 1367, when he applies to Edward III for a safe* 

conduct to take him^and'a small following of three scholars to 

Oxford for purposes of study. By that date, he was already anh- 

deacon of Aberdeen, an^, as an archdeacon, must have been at least 

twenty-fire yean old. He probably was some yean older. He 

died, an old man, in 1396, and we may reasonably coqjecture that he 

was bom soon after 1330. In those days there was no unirersity 

in Scotland, and it may be assumed that the archdeacon of 

Aberdeen was, in all probability, proceeding in 1357 to Oxford 

with some young scholiln whom he wap to place in that university; 

for the Latin of the safe-conduct need not mean, as has often been 

assumed, 'that Barbour himself wasjto ‘keep acts in the schools.’ 

The safe-condnot .was grmled him at the'reqnesf of ‘David 

de Bruys,^ kin^ of .Bbotland, at that time a Captive in king 

Edward’s hands; and Barbour’s next duty, in the same year, was 

to serve on a commissiAn for the* ransonv of king Dafid. Other 

safe-conducts were granted to JBarbour in 1364, 1366 and 1368 ; fll^t 

of 1366 allowing him to pass to St Denis in France, while, in t368, 

bo was allowed .to cross into Franco for purposes of study. In 1372 

and 1373, hd was clerk of the pndit of the king’s household ; and, in 

1373, also one of the auditors of the exchequer. By the* early 

part of 1376, The Bntet was finished; and, soon after, we find him 

receiving by command of the king (now RobciH II) tei^ pounds 

from the revenues of the city |^f Aberdeen. In 1378, a penhion ' 

of twenty shillings sterl^pg froln the same .source was conferred 

upon him for eVei*— a bepefifiction which, in 1380, he transferred to 

the cathedral of Aberdeen, that tiie depn and canons might, onee ^ 

year, say mass for the souls of ^lis parents, himself and 

foitUbl dead. With northmw caution, he lays down ‘careful regn-^ 

lations as to how the dean is to divide the'tvf^ty shillings .among 

the staff of the cathedral, not forgetting even the sacr^ (the 

name still survives ia Aberdeen)«w&o tolled the belL Other sums 

were pidd to Bdrbour hy the 'kin|;’s order from the ipvmines oi 

Aberdeen, and, in 1^88» hia passion was raised by the ting, 'for his 

• ^ 
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iytliftal Mrfioe^' to too potmda, to be paid half-Teariy at the 
SoktUi toroM of Whitranday and Martinmaa. He died on 
18 Mardi 1390. like Chancer, he received from the king (in 
ISgO — 1) the wardship of a minor, whp lived in hie pariah of 
Bayne in Aberdeenahirek On at leaat cme of the many occaaiona 
when he waa auditor of the exchequer Sir Hew of E^lintoun, 
who, aa we ahail aee^ ia also reput^ a poet,%|terved along with 
him. 

Such are the dmple annals of John Barbour's Ufe^ as known 
to ua For thirty’Cight years at least he w^ archdeacon of Aber- 
derni, then, probably, one of the roost prosperous towns in the 
realm. Fortunately for itself, it was far removed from the border, 
and bad not suffered so severely as most towns in the wars of 
liberation, though it had been visited by all the leading combat< 
ants, by Wallace, by Edward I and by Bruce. The records of the 
city, unfortunately, do not begin till a few years after Barbour's 
dbath. Tlicre is, however, some reason to believe that Barbour 
was not alone in his literaj^y activitj^ *To* the same district and 
to the same period belong the lAvt* of the 8aint$, a manuscript 
discovered in the Cambridge^ UniversiJ^ Library by Henry Brad- 
shaw, who assigned the authorship^ to ^rlxair himself. Fj^m 
Wyntonn we Idhm that Barbour was the'anthof of dther works 
which are now lost in many paasagea hwrefers to themes treated 
of in a quftsi-historical.poem. The Brut, Which clearly, in matter, 
boi% a close resemblance to lAyamqp's poem with the same titie. 
To Barbour, Wyntoun attributes, also, another loaf poem, The 
Stewartie Oryginoile, which carqelj back the gqnealogy of the 
Stewart kiogs from ^Robert II oL Scotland to Ninils who built 
Nineveh — a tour de farce excelled only by another Aberdonian, 
SiifThomas Urquhart, the transUAor of Rabelais, who carried the 
genealogy of lpis*frun^y back to’Adam himselfr It was perfectly 
welt known that the Stewarts wor^ a branch of the ancient English 
house of FitzAlan ; ^t, in the fitter /eeling against England 
which by this time had come to prevail in l^tland, ft was, no doubt, 
daairable to find another aqd more remote origin for the Scottish 
in^tt^unily. The feeling which led to the production of this fabu- 
lous genealogy is vouched for by the author of the Livee of the 
*6bMito already meulioded, who tells ua, in the life of St Ninian, 
that a pamlytic English lord deaired.hia squire, who bad brought 
home a Soot as prisoner, to a knife iiv hia month with the 
M ade ontuw^ that he might* 'reave the.* Soot H hia life.’ This 
load, havi^ been diasnaded froii| his dec|^ of murder, and 
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A 

lovm sqaarated by a &tal Hmndtorbolt^ l%k is qiii<^y inttooeeded* 
by a paange on summw bathing, illnatmted by the tale of Damon 
and Muadora, which, in its present form, is entirely altered, tind 
altered for the worse, from the form whidi it assumed in the 
earliest draft of the poem*. The episode of Palemon and Layinia 
in Autumn is a tafo of harvest, modelled upon the history of Boas 
and Ruth*. At their best, these stories are merely elegant 
decorations of Thomson’s verse. Their popularity in their own day 
was due to an artificial taste which sought in such poetry the 
distractions of an unreal world, and tolerated Jhe questionable 
morality and spurious sentiment of the story of Damon and 
Musidora, for the sake of its superficial ^rettiness. 

Moral refiections, such as those upon love and jealousy suggested 
the song of the birds in spring^ are unong the incidental 
passages of The Seasons. No subject, however, was more congenial 
to Thomson than the glory of lus country, and the patriotic 
enthusiasm excited by the prospect seen from Richmond hill in 
Summer was more than a conventional sentiment exacted by duty 
to the political sympathies of his friends and patrons. His con- 
victions, on this head, found their earliest expression in the 
monologue Britannia, and were developed at tedious length in 
Idberty. In this poem, his art failed him, and the careful arrange- 
ment of topics which gave much variety to The Seasons was 
abandoned for the prolix discussion of a single theme. Stirred to 
his subject by the sight of the ruins of Rome, he indulged in a 
historical survey, related by liberty herself, of her progress from 
Greece to Italy, her temporary eclipse in ‘ Gothic du’kness,’ and 
her revival at the renascence to find in Britain a field for her 
untrammelled sway. In her autobiography. Liberty displays a 
remarkable lack of modesty, and the width of her claims is thp 
only originstl feature of Ihomson’s political {fiulosophy. The poet 
himself plays the part of <an admiring listener to her oration, 
mddng, from jime to time, respectful interruptions whi<di serve to 
let' loose new floods of verbiage. He evidently grew weuy of his 
task.. The prophecy contained in the fifth book, awaited by a 
steadily decreasing number of subscribers, begins with an uninspired 
adaptation to Britain of Vergil’s fomons tribute to Italy in tlm 
second Georgia, and ‘goes dispiritedly, glad to finish ’ to an abrupt 
and hurried end. After Thomson’s death, Lyttelton, following; as 
he said, the author's own design, condens^ the five books 

1 SiMMMr, IL 1170 M«. • ms. IL 1370 uq. 

<* Autumn, U. 183«^. * Bfring, IV 969 mq. 
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M^berty iSto threa His reairangrairat, when compared witii the 
earlier tex^ is a symptom of the loose constmctionandredondant^ 
of Ae original, which made such drastic treatment possiUa 
Thomson’s friend Murdoch appears to have set his free against the 
application t>f a similar process to The Seasons ; but it must be 
owned that, eren after all Ae revirion which it underwmit from 
Ae auAor himseli^ 7%e Seasons is not wiAoftt a considerable 
amount of repetition, which testifies to Ae limitations of Thomson’s 
material 

AlAongh lAb^y was a frilura Thomson evidently intended 
to tiy his forAne once more wi A a patriotic poem. The ominous 
prennise, recorded in T^fi Gastie of Indoimee\ was not ftilfilled, 
for a reason which must be found in The Casffe qf Indolence itself 
The elaboration of this short poem occupied many years, and, even 
in its final condition, bears signs of incompleteness. Each of Ae 
two cantos ends abruptly with a homely realistic simile which forms 
an inappropriate conclusion to a romantic allegory. The poem 
might, indeed, have been extended to an indefinite length : its 
merit lies, not in Ae story which it contains, but in the poliA of 
its style and Ae success with which Thomson, following a fixed 
model, contrived to display in it his own best qualities. 

This poem (says the advertiaement prefixed to it) beinx writ in the maimer 
of (Spetwer.the obsolete irords, and a rimplioity of diction in some of the linea^ 
whioh borders on the luAcrons, were necessary to make the imitation more 
perfect. And the stile of that admirable poet, as well as the measure in 
whioh he wrote, are, as it were, appropriated 1^ Custom to all allegorioai 
Poems writ in our lanxosffB; Joet as in French the stile of Marot, who lived 
under Frands (, has been n^ in tales, and familiar epistles, by the politest 
writers of the age of Louis xiv. 

Already, in 1742, Shenstone had attempted, in The Sihool-Midress, 
to imitate Spenser’s 

hngnage, his rimplioity, his manner of description, and a peculiar tenderness 
of sentiment remarkable throughout lus works. 

Thomson’s poem, however, had been conceived at an earlier date 
than Shenstone’s. It shows, not merely an admiration of An 
external qualities of Spenser’s verse, but uome intimacy with his 
me Aods of description and persopification. , At Ae same time, the 
use of the Spenserian stanza, of obsolete words and of a studied 
rimplicity of diction, could not repress Ae characteristic tastes of 
Ae poet of Seasons. In Ae habit of poetical inversion Milton 
stood between Spenser and Thomson; and Thomson had astimilated 
this halnt so Aorougjdy that The CasUe ofindoienee could hardly 

^ The CastU of JndoUneet ona.toi,n. S3. , 
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tiM. to be feeTened wi<li it With Spenser, the emj^yment of 
obsolete word^ ininuirily, an affisetation, became am essential 
feature of his poeiay. With Thomson, it was purely a q^amt 
imitation of Spenser : his old-&shioned words were dragged in as 
a necessity, and the poem would lose none of its attractiveness 
without them. 

Hie point at which Thomson most closely approaches Spenser 
is in the deliberate movement and varied melody of his stanza. 
Otherwise, it may fisurly be claimed that his resemblance to his 
model is of the most general kind. The landscape with which the 
poem opens is his highest achievement in that type of description, 
combining soft colour with suggestions of4>erfume and sound, with 
which Seasons has made us ftimiliar. There is little emphasis 
on small details: effects of colour, of light and shadow, are 
conveyed in such general and inclusive phrases as 

gay castles in tiie clonds that pass. 

For ever flashing Tonnd a snmmeivskyi. 

If, in such passages, the luxurious beauty of Spenser’s descriptions 
is reflected, it is rather in their form than in their contents. Here, 
once more, the influence of Milton in poetry, of * savage Bosa’ and 
* learned Poussin* in painting, are too strong to make insistence 
on detail possible. In his personifications, Thomson comes nearer 
to Spenser. The incidental persons, the ‘comely full-spread porter*’ 
and his ‘little roguish page',’ the diseases of body and mind in the 
dungeon of the castle', ‘the fiery-footed boy, benempt Dispatch',’ 
who is page to the Knight of Arts and Industry, are portraits which 
have Spenser’s power of giving individual being to abstract qualities. 
On the other hand, the chief portraits of The CotsUe of Indolmoe, 
the sketches of the friends of the poet as inhabitants or visitors of 
the castle', suggested though they may have been by Spenscr’p 
habit of interweaving traits of his contemporaries with his per- 
sonified abstractions, were, drawn with a iiersonal feeling which 
owed little to imitation. Written by one who has himself fhllen under 
the dominion of the endianter, the poem has a note of confession 
and qomplaint which ^ves its contents a special interest, apart 
from questions of derived form and styla 

Hie slightness of Tho CeuUe of Indoienee and its allegory ^ 
not bear comparison with the sustained complication of the fable 
which Spenser made the vehicle of his high philbsophy. Thomsen’s 

imagination was unrefined by exalted ffiiUosi^hical thought, and 

• ■ 

^ Th€ Castle oflndolenesy canto at. 0. * Ibid, It. 14. ’ Ibid, at 

^ Ib^ ate 7B $eq. * Ibid, ^to io, at 83. * canto i, at. 57 seq* 
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fliis poeill not imiHroTed by ezcandonsiiitooonTentional 

jbioraliging; Hie deven stanzas of perv^ied moiety, irhidi are 
song with an enei^ foreign to his character by Indolence as he 
sitf^at the ^te of castle\ do not add Miything to the allegory, 
but simply inark a breathing-space between the opening descrip- 
tion and the admirable remainder of the first canta With the 
appearance, in the second canto, of the ‘genefous imp of fiune*’ 
whose rigorous accomplishments are to be fiital to the wizard’s 
abode, Thomson was easily betrayed into paths which his muse had 
trodden bare. After a life pass^ in varied climes, the Knight of 
Arts and Industry has at length found his proper home in Britain, 
endrded by the prot^ion of Britannia’s thunder on the main, 
and aided in his eflbrts by Liberty, ‘th’ Eternal Patron*,’ who 
handsomely atones for her overpowering egoism in an earlier poem 
by allowing him to encroach upon her extensive functions. The 
mechanic arts, the learning, tlie constitution of Britain, meet with 
due compliment. Threatened by the minions of Indolence, they 
are protected by the knight, who sets out to overthrow the castle. 
The song of the bard Philomelus, tuned to the British harp^ stands 
in contrast to the song of Indolence, and proceeds through its 
fifteen stanzas with equal smoothness and fiuency*. Supreme 
Perfection is invoked from the point of view which, in the con- 
cluding hymn of The Seasons, sees ‘life rising still on life, in 
higher tone’ to absorption with deity. The examples of Greece 
and Rome and of the great poets are cited to encourage the eneigy 
which is the antithesis to slothful repose. A contrast is drawn 
between health and disease, and a final exhortation to the use 
of godlike reason has the desired eflTect of stirring the knight’s 
followers to the attack. While these sentiments are polished with 
the care which distinguishes the whole poem, they are drawn from 

*a stock-in-trade which Thomson and his contemporaries had well- 
nigh exhausted, aud their commonplace nobility is at the very 
opposite pole to the grave philosophy of Spenser or to Milton’s 
lofty morality. . * . , 

Thomson’s dramatic work consists of five tragedies and the 
masque of Alfred, written in coigunction ^th Mallet He bad no 
qiecial talent for the stage, and, at a period when rhetoric was the 
diief ambidon of the dramatist, Thomson’s rhetoric has no dis- 
dnguiahing racellence. His dramas are devoid of characterisation ; 
his characters are vdiidles of lofty sentiment, the prevailing tone 

Ths OaMe ofindoknee, eanto i, at. 9 uq. * Ibid, canto n, at. 4. 

* Ibid. at. tt. * Ibid, at dTteq. 
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of wfaidi is the bdligorent patriotisdi 
13uiiiiaon was sincwely devoted. iS< 9 >Ao»M 6 ^ hwi^iri|l^wesrU^ 
of tile tragedies, is without noticeable polfticid Inaa It is oiiq^ly 
a classical drama of tiie conventional (ype. Its subject, to be iUve, 
is patriotic, and its choice of a queen who died for her country 
may have been intended to spur the queen, to whom it was 
dedicated, to free* herself from an influence to which Thomson’s 
associates wme bitterly opposed. There can be no question as to 
the meaning of the later playa Between Sophonisba and the 
production of Agcmeamon, there was an interval of nine years. 
It is easy to read into the characters of ClytemnesW and Bgisthus 
the queen and the minister whom the prints coterie was bent on 
deposing; The Orestes of .dpafnmuo» wlB| flattered more openly 
in Alfred, whidi was played before thef’^^nce and princess at 
Cliveden in 1740 ; while the application ot j^dward and Eleonora 
was so obvious that it was rejected for the stage. Agamomnon 
and Edxoa/rd were published with dedications to the princess of 
Wales ; the last of the political plays, Tancred and Sigimminda, 
was inscribed to the prince himself CorioUmm, posthumously 
produced, is a return to pure tragedy without party bias. It may 
&irly be said that not one of these plays has the least dramatic 
interest Their blank verse, however, is, as might be expected, 
easy and fluent Thomson, possibly in imitation of the constant 
habit of the later Jacobean and Caroline dramatists, permitted 
himseif a free use of weak endings to his lines, a practice which 
may promote ease in delivery, but becomes monotonous to the 
reader. BUs rhetoric is respectable ; but the nobility of sentiment 
which it clothes is not above the ordinary level of the conventional 
sentiment of the classical drama of his day, and provokes no striking 
bursts of eloquence. His subjects do not aflbrd scope for his gift 
of natural description, and there is only an occasional toudi to** 
remind ns that his true genius lay in his appreciation of tmtural 
atmosphere and colour. His philosophy, on the other hand, is 
frequently intfttduced, bpt without any material addition to the 
contents of the passages in whidi its vague principles had been 
embo^ed in The Seasons. On &e whole, the main interest of 
tile plays is the debt which they owe directiy to Greek tragedy, 
and not merely to the antique drama through the medium of the 
Frendi stage. This virtue may, to some extent, be claimed for 
Agamemnon ; it cannot be denied to Edward and Eleonora, 
where the self-sacrifice of Eleanor of Castile is imitated at 4|rst 
hand from^the devotion of Alcestis, and the £mous desciii^on of 
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fiurewdl to life is abniost translated in the 
^ ianBtrra|^(^ to the earl of Oldster. Otherwise the 

drasoas feid to offer any special feature that raises Oiem abore the 
ordlbaiy competence of their time ; they are deficient in action, 
and thw division into ' five acts is a theatrical ccmvention which 
only emphasises the poverty of tiieir construction. The masque of 
Alfred, the greater part of which, in its first form, seems to have 
been supjdied by Idallet, was afterwards rewritten by Thomson, and 
the music, * excepting two or three things which being particularly 
Favourites at Cliefdon, are retained by Desire,’ was ‘new-composed’ 
by Arne*. Among the lyrics to which Arne provided new music 
for the edition of 17t^was Btde, Britcmnia, the sentiments of 
which embody Thomsoffs. jpnthusiasm for his country and liberty in 
its most compact forn^? 

13ie influence of Thomson was strongly felt by the younger 
generation of poets : by Oollins, who dedicated a bmutiful Ode to 
his memory, and by Gray, in whose work reminiscences of the 
dder poet are frequent The vogue of The Seaeons was followed 
by a period in which blank verse, such as Thomson had employed, 
was used with some fluency and skill for the treatment of rural 
subjecta Milton was the original model on which this type of 
verse was founded, and the example of John Philips, *P<monoCB 
bard,’ was felt in the choice both of metre and of subject 
Somerville, in his* prefece to The Chaee^ defends his blank verse 
against ‘the gentlemen, who are fond of a gingle at the dose of 
every verse.’ 

Ftur my own part (he adds), I shall not be adiamed to foUow the example 
of MUton, Plulips, Thomson, and all our best trade writers. 

• William Somerville, born in 1675, was a year older than Philips 
and twenty-five years older than Thomson ; but it was not until 1736 
that he published Tlie Chace, by virtufi of which his name survivea 
He was educated at Winchester and New college, C^ord, and was 
elected fellow of New college. On succeeding to the fiumly estate 
of Edstone, near Henley-in- Arden, he settled down to a life in 
which the ordinary occupations of a country gentleman were 
varied by the study and composition of poetry. Much of his 
verse is poor doggerel in the form of febles and tales, dull and 
coarse after the usual manner of such productions. But Somer- 
vill% was a scholar and something of a critic. His Oeeanonal 

1 Title-page of 1763 edition of Alfred. • 
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and Pope ; be eiyoyed the frieodship of AHain Banuay, and 
criticised the ^rnde notes' of the youthful Jago. In a seh cd ‘ 
coupletr^ he welcomed the first edition of The Betuone in a todh of 
patronage which, if justified by his age, was hardly warranted by 
his own poetry. Frophmying a great future for the young poet, 
he regretted that' his muse should 'want the reforming toilet’s 
daily care,' and ni;^ him to abandon novelties of diction whidi, 
dangerous in southern poets, became all the more so 'when 
on ihe other side of Tweed.’ 

C 

Bead Philiiis maoh, oonrider Milton more; 

Bnt from their droea extract the Tgaiec ore^. 

Somerville himself had nothing to teach Thomson ; and his 
Chaee, when it appeared, shows the influence of the verse of The 
Beasom, or, at any rate, a strong inclination to come into line with 
it The port's ‘hoarse-sounding horn’ invited the prince of Wales, 
the friend of Lyttelton and the patron of Thomson, 

to the Chaoe, the sport of kin^; 

Image of war, without its guilt*. 

After a short sketch of the history of hunting from the rude but 
thorough methods of Nimrod to the days of William the conqueror, 
and a compliment to Britain, the 'fiur land of liberty,’ as the 
true home of horse and hound, the country gentlemen of Britain 
are summoned to hear the poet’s instructions upon his favourite 
sport He discusses at length, and with much practicutl knowledge 
and good sense, the position and proper design of the kennels, 
with the advice, not inapplicable to a day when Palladian symmetry 
was being pursued to excess by the ardiitects of country houses 
and their out-buildings, 'Let no Corinthian pillars prop the dome^’ 
The habits of hounds, the best breeds — a subject which gives* 
Somerville the true hunter’q opportunity to express his contempt 
for coursing'— mid the mysteries of scent conclude the first book. 
Have-hunting is the maii> subject of the second and fox-hunting of 
the th^ ; but Somerville was not a mere sportsman, and his lite- 
rary digressions and allusions to the great Mogul’s battue of wild 
beasts 'taken from Monsieur Bernier, and the history of GengisCan 
the Great*,’ and to the story of the tribute of wolves’ heads imposed 

^ EpUtle to Mr Thonuont on thefir&t edition ofhii Seatons. 

* The Chaee, bk i, 11. 18—15. ■ Ihid. 1. 148. < Ibid. U. 227—^* 

^ • Axgament to The Chaee, bk n. The Voyage of Fran 9 CC 8 Bernier (1625— who 
had been for %tiine physician to Anrangzebe the great, was pablished in 1699. 
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lfe jB ^ r, 4ih o w tiiat he followed hk own adyfoe aodHpent dajv <m 
sport was impossilde-in improving oonvmse with his books, 
one of these digressions upon oriental methods of hnotiiig, 
Ids ‘devious muse’ is recalled, with an appropriate reference to 
Denham's Cooper’s HUl and a flattering eulogy of the royal 
fondly, to Windsor and the king’s buckhounds; and the third 
^book ends with an example of royal clemency to the stag and a 
compliment to the throne. The concluding book contains insteno- 
tions upon breeding and the art of training puppies, from which 
a transition is made to the diseases of hounds and the fotal effect 
of bitea Otter-hinting concludes the series of descriptions, and 
is followed by a final •congratulation, in the spirit of Verge’s 
O forUmatoi mndum, oh the felicities of the hunter in his un> 
amlntious countiy life. 

• The Chace was followed a few years later by the short poem 
entitled Rural Sports, also dedicated to the prince of Walea 
Hobbinol, a burlesque narrative in blank verse, dedicated to 
Hogarth, was inspired by Philips’s splendid Shilling, and is a 
lively account of the quarrelsome May games of some rustics in 
the vale of Evesham. In his prefoce, as in that to The Chaee, 
Somerville indulged in a short critical explanation of his chosen 
form of verse, and defined his burlesque as ‘ a satire against the 
luxury, the pride, the wantonness, and quarrelsome temper, of the 
middling sort of people,’ which he condemned as responsible for 
the decline in trade and the depressed condition of the rural 
districts. These poems do not add anything to the qualities dis- 
played in The Chace, and the mock heroics of HoHnnol are unduly 
prolonged into three cantos. Somerville, however, was always 
lively in description ; he knew his subject, whether he wrote of 
sport, or of the amusements of the Gloucestershire rusiic ‘from 
Kiftegate to remotest Henbury V and he had a genuine feeling 
for classical poetry. Philips appears to have been his favourite 
English author, appealing to his rural taBtes and to his particular 
vein of somewhat coarse humour. Natural description is purely 
incidental to his verse; but the scene and atmosphere of the 
various forms of fq)ort which he described are suggested in 
adequate general terms‘. Where he approaches detail, as in his 
descriptilon of unfovourable weather for hunting, the resemblance 

^ Hohhinolt canto z, 1. 246. 

> It may ^ mentioned that The Chaee was a favonrite of Mr Jorroeks in the 
wporting^OTel Handley Crou, where aeTeral quotations from it ooenr which ha^e 
become familiar to readers whB know nothing about Bomeryille’s poem. 
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of hiiB metiiodi to those of /Hioiiison Is notioeaUe. LiiE»TlK»v(N^ 
he was fond, as has been noticed, of oriental and <A patsfotic 
d^gressiona His tradency to mora^ng is slight when compared 
with Thomson’s, and fix>m quasi-religions rhapsody he wOs as 
entirely free as he was from Thomson’s sympathy with the ridams 
of the chasa His poems are in no sense dull reading ; but his 
blank verse, snaVe and r^ular, is somewhat monotonous, and is 
seldtun broken by any variation of accent, such as that frequent 
employment of a trochee in the first foot of a line which gives 

variety of movement to the verse of Tht Beamms. 

c ■ 

In the Edge-HiU of Richard Jago, a strong taste for moralidng 
was combined with appreciation -of ‘Bri&nnia’s rural charms, and 
tranquil scenes^.’ Warwickshire, a fertile nurse of poets, was his 
native county and provided him with his subject. His &ther, • 
a member of a Cornish family, was rector of Beaudesert near 
Henley-in-Arden, where Jago was bom in 1715. Somerville whose 
estate Edstone lay some three miles distant, was a friend of his 
boyhood*. At Solihull, where he went to school, he made the 
friendship of Shenstone, a year his senior, which he continued to 
share at Oxford and long afterwards*. He entered University 
collage as a servitor, and, about 1739, took holy orders and became 
curate of Snitterfield near Stratford-on-Avon. In 1746, he was 
presrated to the vicarage of Harbury, with which he held the 
perpetual curacy of the neighbouring church of Chesterton. To 
these, he added, in 1754, the vicarage of Snitterfield; and, in 
1771, resigning Harbury vicarage, he was presented to the rectory 
of Kimcote near Lutterworth. He retained his three livings until 
his death in 1781. He was buried at Snitterfield. 

His poems consist of a few miscellaneous pieces, an oratorio 
called Adcun—B, canto from Pcvradiae LoU intended to comluDe 
the passages of that poem most suitable for music — and Edger- 
HUL The design of the last poem is very simple. In four books, 
described the prospect of Warwickshire as seen at vanous 
times in the day from the famous ridge which separates the vale 
of the CStmweU from the plain throng whidi the Avon fiows to 
meet the Severn. At morning, lie looks westward over the vale of 
Bed Horse to Stratford and Alcester. At noon, afternoon and 
evening, from different standpoints on the hill, his eye, to some 

1 Edge-mu, bk i, L 1. * Ibid. IL $05—70. 

’ See ibid, bk m, 11. 855 feg., and the etanaas To William Shemtom. of». 
receiving a gilt poekeUbook, 1751, and The Qole(finehUt an elegy. To* William 
Shet^Ume,* eeq. 
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lOEtent aided by imagiiiatim, roams over otiier ^itloiiB of the 
dasmtyaiid dwdls upon its piindpel towns and gmittomen’s seats, 
fbe^ emnprdiensiTe panoramas are broken np by a lai^ge amount 
of d^reesiTe morality ; and a portion of the third book is 
a sdentific discourse on the theory of eighty addressed to Lord 
Clarendon, and pointed by ui extoemely long, if appropriate^ anec* 
dote of a blind youth restored to sight by the'help of a gratle 
friend named Lydia. When the fourth book has run a third of 
its course, knd the surrey of Warwickshire has been completed by 
compliments to the owners of Arbury and Packington, Jago turns 
the sober evening hour to account by reviewing the scene 'with 
moral eye,’ and descants upon the instability of human aflairs. 
This is well illustrated by the death of the seventh earl of 
Northampton, the master of Compton Wynyates — an allusion 
I which shows that this port of the poem, at any rate, was yrritten 
in 1763 ; and the local calamity introduces the chief memory of 
the place, the battle of Edge-hiU and the lessons and warnings to 
be derived from it. Jago’s moralising has a distinctly religious 
end. His master was Milton, whose phraseology he copies dosely 
and even borrows, although, in such lines as 

Natan henelf bids ns be eeriooBi, 

his ear can hardly be said to have caught the charm of Milton’s 
verse. EBs topography is conscientious : he mentions eveiy 
country seat of any importance in the county, and adds footnotes 
with the owners’ names. In such passages, he may have felt the 
influence of Thomson ; but his catalogues have little picturesque- 
ness or colour; while bis verse, although it is not without the 
accent of local association, is typical, as a whole, of the decadence 
of the Miltonic method of natural description in the eighteenth 
century. Every group of trees is a grove, every country bouse a 
dome, and every hill a precipice. The classicism of the renascence 
has degenerated into a fixed and stilted jihraseology. 


As he looks from Edge-hill to the distant Cktt^oldi^ . Jago 
refers to the Monody written by Gteorge Lyttelton in 1747 to the 
memory of his wife, Lu <7 Fortescue, whose hpme was at Ebring- 
t<m near Chipping Campden. Lyttelton, the son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton of Hagley, Worcestershire, was the friend of Pope, 
liiomaon and Shenstone, and his house at ^igley was a fiavourite 
resort of men of lettera His life was largely politicaL Bom in 
1709, ^d educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he made 

* Bdge-HiU, bk !▼. 1. S64. • 
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Hill vimA gnaAiiour, an^ rat^vid pariinneiit «• memtw liijir^^Oltoi 
btmptoti iD 1736. He WM a prominent BttpfNntw of ^ ^patriotic* 
party against Walpol^ and, after Walpole’s ftll, became a loud of 
tile treasury. In 17fil, he succeeded to Ms Other’s bannfttey, 
and, in 1766, after his retirement from a short tmiure of the 
dumcdllorship of the exchequer, was created baron l^dtdton of 
IVankley. He died in 1773. His later years saw the publication 
of Dialoffues of" the Dead and of his Hwtory qf tAe I4fe qf 
Memy II. But at no season of his life was literatifre entirely 
neglected. He wrote poetry at Eton and Oxford ; on his foreign 
tour, he addressed epistles in couplets to his friehds at home ; and, 
soon after his return, he appears to harre composed the four 
eclogues called The Progreae of- Love. ‘!His poems include some 
songs and stanzas, of whidi the best are those addressed to his 
wifa His affection for her is a pleasing trait in a character • 
which excited genuine devotion in his friends ; and his Monody, 
composed in irregular stanzas, with a motto taken from Yeigil’s 
description of the lament of Orpheus for EurydiceS is written 
with some depth of feeling, although its reminiscences of Lyddaa 
invite a comparison which it cannot sustain. The influence of 
French literature presides over his imaginative prose works : the 
very titles of the satiric Permom LeU&re, written in his youth, and 
the more mature but less sprightly Dialoguee of tAc Dead, are 
copied from Montesquieu and F^nelon, their contents suffering 
from the usual inferiority of imitations. The graver tone of his 
later work, as distinguished from his licence of thought and ex- 
pression in the letters of the Persian Selim from England to 
Mirza and Ibrahim Mollac at Ispahan, is due to his change <ff 
opinion from deism to Christianity. He flattered himself that his 
Oheervatione on the Conversion and Apoedeehip qf 8t Pond, 
which took the form of a letter to Gilbert West, translator aff 
Pindar, brought about the conversion of Thomson on his death- 
bed. However this may have been, the mutual attachment 
between himself and Thomson calls for some mention of him in 
this place. He is said to have supplied the stanza which charac- 
terises the poet in. The Caette of Indolence*', he wrote the 
prologue, recited by Quin, to the postiramous Goridkmm, mid, 
as we have seen, he put a liberal interpretation upon his duties 
as Thomson’s executor. In this connection, it is interesting to 

^ Ip*t, eava kUou, eto. (Oeergie it, 464—6). 

* The Cattle of Indolence, oanto i, Bt. 68. The fliet liiie, ‘A baid here dimt, more 
fat t|^ bdid heeeemB,’ is Thonuon’s own. 
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iwnember the eriticiam of Thomam idtidi introdooed 

in the moat Tahiable of the Dialogviu qf the De^ In anawer to 
n qivstion by B(dleaa, Pope aaya: 

iSor deasripUoii ptdnto out Thonuon. He painted nature exaeUy, and 
irith ereat eteengili of pendL Hie imagination was rieh, ezteaBlve> and 
soUime: his diction bold and glowing, but sometimes obware and effected. 
Xor did he alwairs know when to stop, or what to nv'ect^... Hot only in his 
plays, bnt all his other works, tiiere is the purest moralitp, animated by pi^t 
and rmidered more tonohing by the fine and delicate sentiments of a most 
tender and benevolent hearts. 

Lyttelton’a early poema show him to have followed in the 
footatepa of Pop^and the letters written to his fother from France 
and Italy are mainly concerned with foreign politics ; the only 
prolonged passage of d&cription in them is a formal account in 
French of his journey across Mont-Cenis. In 1766, he wrote two 

' letters to the historian Archibald Bower, describing a journey 
in nortii Wales. The master of Hagley, by this time, had de- 
veloped a strong taste for scenery. His descriptions are excellent 
and accurate, and he visited the castles of Wales with the 
enthusiasm of a historian, although he fell into the error of 
imagining that the mins of Rhuddlan were those of a castle built 
by Henry II. The beauty of the valleys charmed him; the 
situation of Powis castle, the vales of Festiniog and Clwyd, the 
wooded shores of the Menai straits and the view of the Dee valley 
from Wynnstay, excited him to enthusiasm. Bala seemed to him 
an oasis in the desert of Merionethshire, ‘a solitude fit for Despair 
to inhabit.’ Snowdon filled him with ‘ religious awe ’ rather than 
admiration, and its rocks excited *the idea of Bumot, of their 
being the fragment of a demolished world.’ It is characteristic of 
the taste of his day that the magnificent prospect of the Carnarvon- 
shire mountains from Baron hill above Beaumaris, on which 
Suckling had looked more than a century before, seemed to 
Lyttelton inferior to the view of Plymouth sound and Dartmoor 
from mount Edgcumbe. The love of ifliture in her wilder moods 
was not yet part of English literature. ‘Nature,’ (stid Lyttelton 
of the Berwyn mountains, ‘is in all her nugesty there ; but it is the 
majesty of a tyrant, frowning over the rains and desolation *of a 
coimtry.’ 

I Dialogwi of the Dead^ uv. 





CHAPTER VI 


GRAY f 

• 

Thomas Gray; a poet whose inflitence upon sabsequent 
literature was largely in excess of the volume of his publidied 
works, was bom in Comhill, 26 December 1716. His &ther, 
Philip Gray, was an exchange broker, but seems to have combined 
with this other and more hazardous pursuits. He was a selfish, 
despotic, ill-tempered man, passionate even to the verge of lunacy. 
He owned the house in which the poet was bora, and, about the 
year 1706, let it, and the shop connected with it, to two sisters, 
Mary and Dorothy Antrobus, milliners. At the same date, 
approximately, he married Dorothy and came to live with her and 
iSaxj. Thomas Gray was the fifth and only surviving child of this 
mairiage ; the rest, to the number of seven, died in infinity ; and 
his own life was saved by the prompt courage of his mother, who 
opened one of his veins with her own hand. 

Dorothy Gray had two brothers, Robert and William Antrabiig. 
Robert was a fellow of Peterhouse, and had a considerable reputa- 
tion at Cambridge. He was Gray’s first teacher, not only in 
classical knowledge, but, also, in the study of natural history, 
especially botany, and imbued his nephew with a life-long pasd<pi 
for scientific observation of the minutest kind in wlmnaf every 
department of vegetable and animal life. Robert Antrobus was 
sc^etime acdUstant master at Eton, but had probably resigned 
b^ore Gray entered tfie school in 1727. The poet’s tutor there 
was William, Robert’s younger brother. 

During the earliw part of his stay at Eton, Gray, probably, 
was housed with his uncle Robert> then residing in retirement 
either in the town or in the college precincts. As an oppidan, the 
delicate boy had not to endure the hardships of the colleger, and 
the horrors of Long Chamber. His chief Mend there, in the 
first instance, was Horace son of Sir Robert Widpole^ th^ prime 
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lainister, of whose wife his oonaloi DorotJ^ wee a humble 
iutqiaate. Another of his Et<ni contemponuries was Kdiard West^ 
son*of the lord chancellor of Irdand, and grandson of bislu^ 
Burnet. At Eton, West was accounted the most brilliant of the 
little coterie formed by the three and Ashtcm, afterwards fellow 
of King's uidofEton, and called the ^adruple alliance. Asdudar, 
with a thin rein of poetry, West was absent-minded, with a tendmicy 
to melandioly, to some extent resembling Qray’s own, and he died 
IHrmnaturely in 1742. 

Hie year l7% brought a dislocation of the aUianca Gray 
went for a time to Pembroke college, Cambridge S pending his 
admission to Peterhouse in July. In March 1736, West went to 
Christ Churdi, Oxford, whence he wrote to Gray, 14 Novemher 
. 1736: 

Conrider me very eerionaly here in • strange country inhabited by things , 
that call themselres dootors and masters of arts; a country flowing with 
syllogisms and ale, where Horace and YirgO are eunally unknown. 

But, <U9 a matter of feet, all these young Etonians exhilnt a petu- 
lance for which youth is the only excuse ; and Gray himself writes 
■‘It is very possible that two and two make four, but I would not 
give four ferthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly.' Then 
follows the splenetic outburst : 

Bniely it was of this place, now Cambridge, bat formerly known os 
Babylon, that the prophet spoke when he said ‘the wild beasts of the desert 
(diall dwell there, and th^ houses diall be fell of doleful oreatures, and owls 
shall build there, and satyrs shall dance there; their forts and towers shall be 
a den for ever, a joy of wild asses; there shaU the great owl make her nest, 
and lay and hatch and gather under her shadow; it shall be a court trf 
dragons; the screech owl also shall nest there, and And for herself a idaoe of 
rest.’ 

But he was saved from the temptation to dilettantism, which beset 
his friends, by the scientific bias which his uncle Robert had given 
him, and which would have found quick fecognition and encourage- 
ment in the Camlnidge of another day. I^te in life,^e regrettpd 
his early neglect of mathematics, and dreamt even then of pursuing 
it, while he lamented that it was generally Imd aside at Cambridge 
BO soon acrit had served to get men a d^^ree. 

His vacations were chiefly spent at Burnham, wherp, at Cant’s 
hall, he stayed with his uncle Rogers, lus mother’s brother-in-law, 
a/Kilicitor fond of spent, or of the habits of sport Gray, however, 
had sqpie little literary companionship : 

^ From this brief sojodni we may fwobably date tbe beginning of his fHendshigwith 
Thomas Wharton (* dsoH dsor* Wharton). 



We have old Mr Boatheni, at a gentieniaiinB hoiue a HMe msf 
often oomee to eoe ns; he k now serenty-seTen years old, and has almost 
wholly lost hk memory; bat k as affreeable as an old man can be, atdeast 

I persoade myself so when I look at him, and think of Isabella and Oroa^ko. 

0 

Tbis interesting letter serves also to exidain to ns the lines towards 
the oondndon of tiie Elegy. He writes: 

My comfort amid^ all iliis la that I have at tiie diatanoe of half-a^nUe^ 
timafldt a green lane, a fineat (the vulgar call it a common) aU my own, at 
least as good as bo» for I spy no human thing in it hut myseU. It is a little 
diaos of mountains and predidoes; mountains, it is fone, flmt do not ascend 
mndi above the donds, nor are the dedlvides quite so anftdngas Dover diff; 
but just sudi hills as people who love their necks %b well as I do may venture 
to climls and eraggs fliat give the eye as much jdoasure as if they were 
dangerous: Both vale and hill are covered with the most venerable beeches, 
and oflieevery revwend vegetables, tiut, like most otiier andmit people^ are 
always dreaming out thdr old stories to the winds. 

And as they bow their homy tops relate. 

In murmuring sounds, the ^k decrees tA fote; 

While vidons, as poetic eyes avow. 

Cling to each lea^ and swarm on every bow^. 

At the foot of one of these squats Me I (il penseroso) and there grow to the 
trunk for a whde morning. 

It seems that Oray’s first destination, so far as it was definite, 
was the law (as was also West’s); for, so early as December 1736, he 
writes to his friend: ‘Ton must know that I do not take d^reesV 
He lingered at Cambridge, somewhat aimlessly. However, this 
inertia was dispelled by a journey abroad which he undertook in 
company with Waljmle. His first extant letter from Anaiena ig 
written to his mother and tells how, on 29 March KS. 1739, the 
friends left Dover. At Paris, Walpole goes out to supper witii his 
cousin Lord Conway ; but Gray, though invited too, stops at home 
and writes to West. He was, however, delighted to dine ‘at my 
Lord Holdemesse’s’ with the abb4 Provost, whom he knows m 
the author of L’Histoire de M. Cl&vdand, JHe naturd de 
Orwmoet, ^{jiile omitting to mention Mcmon Leeccmt. He saw 
ill tragedy MacGaussin who had been Voltaire’s Zsdre; saw, also, 
witik Walpol^ Racine's BritaimieuB, and, in 1747, reminded him 
of the grand rimplidty of diction and the undercurrent of design 


^ If Gray’s own, these are the earliest of hk original English yerseB which we 
possess. The last two lines are frequently quoted by Hazlitt. 

* In June 1788, he begins a sapphio ode to West (Fayonios) 

Barbaras asdes aditurs meeum, 

Quas BrU semper fovet 

c Lis ubi laU senate et togatum * 

^ jEstuai agmen^ 


e 
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Vhidi th^ had admired in the work. Hia oira firagmentary 
Agr^ppima (1747 &) is, atmctnrany, borrowed from this tragedy^ 

. ijhnn Fuis, the travellers went to Rheims. Gray's grand tour 
is illustrated* by him in a double set of notes, sometimes ‘btmes 
exceeding dry’ of quotations from Caesar in France^ or livy on 
the Alps ; he draws less frequently tiian Addisoq from Latin poets, 
but still frequently enough ; and records bis imiwesdons of archi- 
tecture, and espedally of punting; and we note among other 
evidenceB of his independence of judgment that he finds Andrea 
del Sarto anything but favMess punter.’ In this adverse 
judgment, he is seconded by Walpole, who comes nearer to Gray 
in artistic than in any other tastes. 

On their way into IMedmont, Gray received, from his first view of 
mountain scenery, impressions which, on his return to England, 
remuned for a while dormant, but had been wakened agun when 
he wrote in The Progreaa of Poesy of scenes 

Where each old poetio monntidn 
Inspiration breath’d around. 

On 24 April 1741, the pair set out from Florence, intending to 
go together to Venice, there to see the doge wed the Adriatic on 
ascension day. At Reggio, they quarrelled. It would seem that the 
discrepancy in their tastes became more and more a trial to both ; 
and they were alike open in their comments on one another to their 
common friend Ashton, who disclosed Gray’s to Walpole. Ashton 
did not display any particular displeasure with Gray at the time, 
but was put up by Walpole, in the interview at which a reconcilia- 
tion was at last brought about, to affect that Gray’s letter had roused 
his anger. Walpole was left at Reggio, and would have died there of 
quinsy but for the kind ud of Spence, the friend of Pope. Gray 
went with two new friends, made at Florence, to Venice, and thence 
took his homeward way. He paid a second visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse, and it was probably on t^is occasion that he left in 
the album of the fothers the beautifiil alcaic od^ O tu eeveri 
Bdigio loci, of which a fine English version has been composed by 
R R R Warburton*. 

^ Compare, with the union of Jtinia and Britannicng (Baeine), that of Otho and 
P<q>paaa (Gray), Neio’a paaeion being the obataole in both eaeea. Nero ovetbeeM a 
ocmveraation in both Baeine and Gray; the plane of Burrhna ia taken by Seneea; the 
hdae Nandaana raappeara in Anieetna, Agrippina’a confidante Albina in Acevonia. 

* The later atory of Gray’a aloaioa ia ouriona. Mitford aon^t the orif^nal in vain 
at the monaatery. He aaya that ocfileotora vho followed in the vrake of the Trcn^ 
temdutionary anniea made away wUh H. But we find that a eertain lira Bigg, when 
reaidatt in Ftanee, waa anpated in the reign of terror, and a oopy of Gray waa found 
in her poaaeaskm. The opening line, O tu aeeari Religki loci, snggeated tp the JaodWn 
Investigaton the oomfqent : ApparemmnU ee lion eat guelgiM ehoM da fanatiqui. 



On 7 Sqytomber 1741, we find Gny in Londmi, canaing n* 
sepBatkm among tiie street boys '1^ tiie of his Bofflei^ the 
immeosity of his Bagg, and the Im^h of his i^ord.’ Hoera^^MiiU 
in town in Afnil 1742, mA.iiitn.iiiing a oorrespondenee wiA-West, 
then mralising in quest of health at Pope’s house near Hatfield hi 
Hertfordshire^ on ,Tacitus and on the fourth DwntAad, which had 
just appeared. The yawn of Dnlness at the end Gray deecribes as 
among the finest things Pope has written; and this young unknown 
critic here sounds the first note of discriminating praise, whidi has 
smice been repeated all good judges, from Johnson to Thackeray. 
In the same letter, he enclosed the first e:iqunple of English rmee 
whidi we certainly know to be his, a fingment of AgrippinM, 
a tragedy never completed, of which Mason discovered the general 
design among Gray’s papers. As has been already seen, it is manifest 
that, in Agrippina, Racine’s BrUommem was to have been copied 
with almost C9iinesp exactness, just as Gray’s details, like Racine’s, 
are often Tacitus versified. The dignity of style to be discovered 
in these di^eda membra still impresses us. But, more important 
than any question of their merits, is the friendly criticism which 
they occasioned. Few known passages in critical literature furnish 
more instructive details as to English poetic diction tlum these 
unpretending sentences in a letter to West of April 1742 : 

Ab to matter of stile, I have this to say: The language of the ageisnesier 
the language of poetry except amoiijr the French, irhose rerse, where the 
tiioiiaht or image does not support it, differs in nothing from prose. Onr 
poetry, on the contrary, has a language peonliar to itself; to which almost 
every one, tiiat has written, has added something by enriching it with foreign 
idioms and derivaiiTes: nay sometimes words of their own composition or 
invention. Shakeqiesr and Milton have been great creators in this wiur: and 
no one more licentioua than Pope or Dryden, who perpetnally borrow 
mq^restions from the former. Let me give yon some instances from Dryden, 
whom every body reckons a great master of our poetic tongne. — ^Fnll of 
muttful mopetnpr— unlike the trim of love— a pleasant beverage— nroundelay 
of love— stood silent in his mood— uith. knots and hnares deformed— his ireful 
mood— in proud arrop— bis boon was granted— and ditarray and shameful 
ront — wayward^nt yriao— furbished for the field— the foiled doddered oriis — 
ditherUt^l—tmotddering flafnes— of laws— crone* oldand ugly— tiie 
beldam at his tide— the grandam-hag — viUanize his Father’s fame. 

Gray goes on to admilTthat expressions in his glnj—* eiUcen son of 
dodUomce,' ^drowsier pretensions,’ ’wrinkled hddaan,^ ^a/rtbed tiie 
hearer’s brow and riveted his eyes in featjkd eastatie’ — ^may be 
fruilty ; though why they should be thought so, in view of his own 
theory, mi^ remain a mystery. To take but two examples, he 
has compounded ’st23fon son of frromr that ’NewDunciad’ 

^ Palamon and ArciU. The form traces back to Piam Plowman, 



T Correspondence'^ with West lai 

: liftioh he has Just -been reading, and firom Shakespeare’s JSRmiy F*; 
and goto his *andied brow' firom Pope*. More gmerally, it is 
a te|tinipBy to tiie great transformation of literary tastes aiiidi 
Gray idtimatdy helped to bring about, that irords so femiliM* eren 
hr oar eyoyday speech as ‘mood,* ‘smouldering,’ ‘beymage^’ ‘array,’ 
*1)000' and ‘wayward’ were^ in 1743, thought by some to be too 
fimtastic eyen for poetry. While this correspondence, scHnethnes 
little more than a pretty dilettantism and strenuous i^eness, was 
passmg between them. Gray was lulled into a fidse security about lus 
friendWest In d.pril, he writes: ‘I trust to the country, luid that 
eaqr indolence you say you eiyoy ther^ to restore your health and 
spirita’ On the 8th, he*has receiyed a poem on the tardy spring 
and ‘r^oices to see you (West) putting up your prayers to the 
^ May : she cannot choose but come at such a calL’ Pretty yerses 
• enough’; but chiefly interesting because they are the last poetic 
effort of that young uid sorrow-stricken spirit to whom Gray sent 
the Ode on the Spring, which he flrst called ‘ Noon-tide, an ode,' and 
has left transcribed in his commonplace-book with the note ‘at 
Stoke^ the beginning of June 1742, sent to Fay[-oniuB, West] : not 
knowing he was then Dead.' In &ct, West died on the flrst of Jnna 
It was strange that the same theme of the opening year should 
haye been respectiyely the flrst and the last efforts of the deyoted 
Mends, and that the month which silenced one young voice for ever 
riiould have wakened the survivor into an unwonted luxuriance of 
song. 

A very brief period of efflorescence in verse preceded 
Gray's return to Cambridge. From Stoke, to which, after the 
death of his ftither in 1741, his mother and his aunt Mary Antrobus 
had gone to live with their widowed sister Mrs Rogers, he had 
B|nt (early in June 1742) the Ode on the Spring ; he wrote there 
in August his Sonnet on Qte Death of Richard West, his cento 
the Hynrn to Adrersity, his Ode on a pUtamt Prospect qf Eton 
College and a very splenetic Hynrn to Ignoramce (w]}ich, happily, 
remains a fragmeutX on his projected return to Cambridga But 

^ 'And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies.’ * 

• Henry T, n, chor. 1 , 2 . 

where the Seine, obsequious as she runs 
Pours at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons.’ 

Duneiad nr. 

> ’Whom haye 1 hurt? has poet yet, or peer 

Lost the aroh’d eyebrow, or Parnassian sneer?’ 

, 0 Bp. to Arbuthnotf 1786. 

* They m^y be read in llie yolume Gray and Mo FriendM (Cambridge, 1890), in 
which all West’s remains are collected. * • 



we mart refer to toe mme toito toe mort toodmig of all fail 
trttmtes to toe memory oi Wert, in whidi toe sad toou^ts of hia 
poems (m toe same toeme are combined and c(Hioeal|d in 
a TAtin dresa His ambitions fragment De Prmeynia Oog^tamdi, 
began at Florence in 1740, and dabbed by him ‘Tommy Lucretios’ 
i% after all, so &r, as it goes, only a of Locke; Itoi^ inJune, 

so soon as he heard of his loss, he added, apparently without eflfori^ 
a lament prconpted by toe keen stimulos of griei^ wUch seems to be 
more spontaneoos than his sonnet or the Flton Ode, and is, in feet, 
toe first source of these familiar verses. It wil^bear comparison 
with Milton’s JBpitaphkim Damonie — Charles Diodati, toe firiend> 
ship between whom and Milton, in many ways, is an exact 
counterpart to that between West and Gray. Nor can it be 
denied that Gray’s effort is without a certain artificiality, which, 
pace Masson, renders Milton’s poem more passionless, and more 
self-centred and di8carsive\ 

From his letters, we see that, for toe first two years after his 
return to Cambridge now as a fellow-commoner of his college. 
Gray was idle, so frur as he could be for one still in statni pt/^pUlari, 
He must have had arrears of lectures and disputations to make up^ 
in order to qualify for thh degree of LL.R, an easy task for him, 
though he writes ironically to Wharton, 

by my own indefatigable A^iiostion for these ten yean past and by the 
Care and Tigilanee that worthy magistrate The Man-in-BIew^, (who Fll 
asBore yon has not spared his Labour, nor could hare done more for his own 
Son) I am got half-way to the Top of Jurisprudence. 

But he had previously spoken of his alliance to ‘ our sovereign 
Lady and Mistress toe President of Presidents, and Head of Heatoi 
(if I may be permitted to pronounce her name, that ineffable Octo- 
grammaton) toe power of Laemeee.' Nevertheless, though t^e 
poetic impulse of 1742 had spent its force, his interest in current 
literature is as keen as eyer. He criticises Akenside’s PUamuree 
of IftMtginqfion and at once put his finger on that young poet’s 
chief blemish ; it is infected, he says, with toe jargon of Hutcheson, 
toe disdple of Shaftesbury. It is toe fault which he noted later 
in certiun verses of'Mason; there was a craze for Shaftesbury 
among toe young men of his time, and beauiy and morality 
were as identical for them as truth and beauty were to Keats 
at a later date. 

^ For the rest, a elose oomparison between Milton’s Latin poems and Qtb^ w^nld 
tikow how nineh On^ owed to Milton in this department Idone. 

* ^he Yiee-ohanoellor’s servant. 



Elegy in a Country Churchyard 123 

W Id 1741 ^ 'Gray and Walpole were reocuKaled. Of tibia eonaum- 
mation, Gray wrote a aatiilcal account to Wharttm, in wbich hia 
eontimpt for Aahtra waa clearly enough exprcaaod. After thia 
Btrange pronouncement, the irony of fote Iwonght it about that 
Gray'a next poetic effort waa hia Odt on the Death a Favotarite 
Cat, which haa been discuaaed with a solemnity worthy of an 
epia Walpole had two fovourite cats; and has not told Gray 
which of these was drowned. One of them was a tortoiseahell, 
the other a tabby. 

During the whole of the next four years, Gray seems to have 
relapsed into his nonqal state of focile and amusing gossip and 
criticism. He is 'a chiel taking notes,’ but with no intention of 
printing them : yet we also discover that he is a real power in the 
society that he pretends to despise using his influence to ^t 
fellowships for his friends, including Mason; interesting himself 
in the wild and reckless Christopher Smarts then a fellow of Pem- 
broke, and deploring the loss of the veteran Middleton, with whose 
views he was in sympathy, and whose house waa the only one in 
which he felt at his ease. At the same time, his studies were 
remarkably various, and his curiosity about foreign, and especially 
French, literature, intense, as is particularly illustrated by his 
welcome of Montesquieu’s Esprit dee Lois, which forestalled some 
of the best thoughts in the fragmentary AUiance of Education and 
Oovemmmt (1748X At length, 12 June 1750, he sends from Stoke 
to Walpole *a thing with an end to it’ — ^a merit that most of his 
writings have wanted — and one whose beginning Walpole has seen 
long ago\ This is the famous Elegy, and Walpole appears to have 
circulated it somewhat freely in manuscript, with the result that 
the magazines got hold of it ; and Gray, to protect himself, makes 
Ijfalpole send it to Dodsley for immediate printing. Between The 
Magcmne qf MagasAnes and Dodsley, the Elegy, on its flrst publi- 
cation, fEtred but badly : * Nurse Do^ey,’ Gray says, ' has given it 
a pinch or two in its cradle that 1 doubt it will beai^tibe marks of 
as long as it lives’; and, together, these *publiBherB, licensed and 
unlicensed, achieved some curious readings. The moping owl 
complmned of those who wandered near her ‘sacred bow’r’: ike 
young mail went ‘ frowning,’ not ‘ smiling ’ as in scorn : the rustic’s 
‘harrow’ oft the stubborn glebe had broke ; and bis firail memorial 
was decked witih uncouih rhymes and shapeless ‘cnlture.’ And 
the mangled poet writes, ‘I humbly purpose for the benefit of 
• • ^ 

* PxobaUy in 174S or ifiS. Bee aray’$ Poem* (Oambridge, 1898), p. 180. liason'e 
atetement that the irsa begun in 17^ is poenbly tme o( the qrfteph at th* end. 



Ifr Dodd^ and hh nkatroitt, timt take awake iot a verb^ tbat 
ifa^ ahonld read aeleep, and all win be rig^tV .e" 

In contrast with this inewria, so &r as the paWc is oiHicMned, 
was the pains whidi he took, as eridenoed the MS preseired at 
tiie lodge at Pemlnroke college, to set down what he did write 
beyond the possibility of mistake. 

13ie quatnun of ten syllables in which the Elegy was written 
had been nsed before, but never, perhaps, with conspicuona success, 
except in Diyden’s Annus MirdbiHs. In Gray’s hands, it acquired 
a new beauty, and a music of its own. It doeif not appear that 
either the form or the diction of the poem struck the general 
reader as novel The prevalent taste ifas for a sort of gentle 
melandioly and the mUd and tranquil surroundings which minister 
to the reflective spirit. There is a little truth under the gross 
exaggeration with which the poet declared that he would have 
been just as successful if he had written in the prose of Hervey's 
Meditations among the tombs. Certiun it is that Young’s Night 
Thoughts, completed flve years before the Elegy, was, for the time 
being, almost as popular, bi Young’s work, the sentiment is every- 
thing; hence^ perhaps, its vogue on the continent, where discrimi- 
nating judgments on our literature were few and flu* between. 

The Elegy seems to us simple in expression, and by no means 
abstruse, and we have said that there was in it nothing that struck 
even Gray’s contemporaries as revolutionary. Perhaps it was 
Johnson who flrst scented the battle from aflir. He parodied, in a 
version of a chorus of Medea, the style, as he conceived it, of the 
Elegy, in which adjectives follow their substantives, old words are 
revived, epithets are doubled and hyphenated, while subject and 
object are inverted. Contrasted with this was Johnson’s own 
serious rendering of the same passage, in which the language w^s 
the -current language of the day, with scarcely a word in it tiiat 
was distinctly poetical The eccentricities which he noted still 
remain pitflijls. In the line ‘And all the mr a solemn stillness 
holds,’ stillness, in spite bf commentators, is the nominative, and we 
almost invariably quote, with so careful a reader as Conington, 

Await alike the* inetitable hoiw, 

although Gray wrote ‘Awiuts,’ and ‘hour’ is subject not object. 
(The thought is that of Horace, ‘One nig^t awaits us all’ ; we should 

^ ‘the Toioe of Natare ones 

▲mke, and fiufhfhl to her wonte^jfires.’ ^ ” 

(As if ‘awake’ were an imperatiTe.) 

* Of. OiaV to West, April 1743, quoted ncpro. 
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absorbed in onr ambittons if we kept deatb in mind.) 
tin, Gray wrote ‘The lowing herd wii^ slowly o’er tiie lea,’ 


where not only is the plural suggestiye of a line of cattle, but 
somSiQf tiiese are pictured as retaming from the pasture and others 


from the {dough. Once more^ he wrote 


The imths of flory lead bat to the graire 

mea ning diat whatever the path chosen, the terminus is the same\ 

The Mtgy may be looked upon as the climax of a whole series 
of poems, dating from 1746, which had evening for their theme. 
In his 17th year, ^lomas Warton, in his Pleasures qf Mdandioly, 
had all the accessories of the scene which Gray describes; there is 
a ‘sacred silence,’ as in k/ejected but very beautiful stanza of the 
Elegy there was a ‘sacred calm’ ; there is the ‘owl,’ and the ‘ivy’ 
that ‘with mantle green Invests some wasted tower.’ But the 
*yoang poet, in his character of devotee of melancholy, takes us 
too frtr, when, with that gruesome enjoyment of horrors which is 
the prerogative of youth, he leads us at midnight to the ‘hollow 
charnel ’ to ‘ watch the flame of taper dim shedding a livid glare.’ 
We are at once conscious of the artiflcial and ambitious character 
of the effort, precocious as an essay in literature, but without 
genuine feeling, without the correspondence between man and 
nature, which alone can create a mood. And it was the power to 
create a mood which was the distinctive merit of the best poems of 
this class and at this date. 

Joseph Warton, with the same environment, and, still more^ 
Collins, in his magical Ode to Evening*, achieved this success. 
Contrast these with the conventional beings of The Seasons, and 
we become aware that we are nearing an epoch where description 
is subordinated to the real emotions of humanity, and the country 
bumpkin no longer chases the nunbow, or ‘unfolds,’ with Akenside, 
' tbe form of beauty smiling at his heart’ 

The Elegy in its MS forms brings another noteworthy feust into 
prominence. These show how pitilessly the poet excised every 
stanza which did not minister to the congruity of his Smsterpiece. 
We feel for instance that Wordsworth, apt to believe that his most 
trivial fiuicies were inspirations, W 9 uld never have parted, for any 
conridmrationB of structure, with such lines as 


^ The true readinge were all recognised and translated by the late H. A. J. Mnnro, 
whOt in his striking Latin Tersion of the poem, is often its best interpreter. 

* Friendship and compassion did not reconcile Johnson to the poetry of Collins, 
who^s uMrest to Gray in the diction which their critic loathed. See Johnson’s of 
OoUifu^fin. • 
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H«rk how ttie ■■ Mw d Oda, tfcrt bwed» awmiid 
Bids cvVy fleree tamaltiioas Paadoir eewi^ 

In still SBudl aooents whispUn^r ftom the Otoand 
A gnteftil Earnest of eternal Peace. ^ 

Gray himself seems in one instance to hare repentedof hisinfimtici^ 
and writes in the Pembroke MS the maiginal note ‘insert’ over the 
stanza (evidently adapted but compressed from CoHins’s Dirge in 
Oymbdine) about* the violets scattered on the tomb and the litHe 
footsteps of the redbreast which lightly print the ground there. 
Memory and affection have something to do with the epitaph, 
which sounds the personal note of whidi Oraj^was fond, but is, 
unquestionably, the weakest part of the poem, and was, perhaps, 
written about 1742, and inserted in tho Elegg by afterthon^t. 
In general, no poet better understood, or more strictly followed, 
the Popian maxim ‘survey the whole,* that golden rule which 
a later generation seldom remembers or practices. 

The Elegy had a curious sequel in A Long 8tory. After her 
husband’s death, in 1749, Lady Cobham must have left the famous 
Stowe for the mansion house at Stoke Pogis ; she had seen the 
Elegy when Walpole was circulating it in MS, and learnt that the 
author .was in her neighbourhood. Accordingly, she caused her 
niece. Miss Speed, and Lady Schaub, the wife of Sir Luke Schaub, 
to visit him, at the house of Mrs Rogers, ostensibly to tell him 
that a Lady Brown, one of his friends, who kept open house in town 
for travellers young and old, was quite well was not at home, 
and this visit of fine ladies may have caused, as Gray pretends, 
some perturbation to his quiet aunt and mother. A grac^ul 
intimacy (nothing more) grew up between the poet and Miss Speed, 
though gossip declared they were to be married^. 

A Long Story, written with focile pen, goes far to bear out 
Walpole’s statement that Gray never wrote anything easily exc^t 
things of humour. His serious efforts are always the fruit of long 
delay and much labour.. Next followed (1752) what remains a 
fragment, oply because Mason found a comer of the sole MS copy 
tom, supplying, more mo, words of his own to complete it It was 
entitled Stemzae to Aiehcvrd BenMey, who made Designs for six 
Pomis hy Mr T. Gray, We cannot feel sure that Mason has 
given us the unmutilated part of the pqem correctly. Gray knew 
Pope and Dryden too well to write 

The energy of Pope they might ef&iee 
And Drydmi’B hannony Balnnit to mine. 

1 Xhe lady died as oomteaM de Viiy in 1788. 



I A-Long Sto^^ The Progress of Poesy €37 

p may be Bospected thaA IfoBcm has domrily traaniKwed these 
^tiieta As evidenoe how Gray nuned hb thoug^to we aaay note 
ttat feline 

And danie with s loxoiy of light 

is a reminiscrace of a version whidi he made in 1737 from Tasso’s 
Jenutdem, Ddivered, bk 14. 

One other line in this brief poem lives in the memory — ^that in 
which he attributes to Shakespeare and Milton in contrast to *this 
benighted age,’ a diviner inspiration, 

pomp and prodigality of heaven. 

He is, later, in February 1763, in a great fret about the title 
of the six poems, and, in his desire to seem unaffected, displays 
a great deal of affectation. It was quite absurd to imagine 
^that the poems, including the Elegy, could be regarded as 
secondary to the designa It vras his foible to pose; but he in> 
dulged it with scanty success. In March 1763 di^ Gray’s ‘careful 
tender mother,’ as he calls her in the inscription for the vault in 
which she was laid by the side of her sister Mary Antrobus. In 
July of the same year, he went to see his friend Wharton, who 
was living in Durham. Here, the author of the Elegy was made 
much of ; but the visit was important in another way. It coin- 
cides with a change in Gray’s poetic tendencies, and helped to 
encourage them. He now reverted to that love of the bold and 
nugestic which appears in the alcaics on the Grande Chartreuse. 
In the neighbourhood of Durham, he found a faint image of those 
more august scenes. 

I have (he writes) one of the most beantifnl vales here in England to walk 
in, with prospects that change every ten steps, and open something new 
wherever I tom me, all rude and romantic ; in short the sweetest spot to 
break pour neck or drown yourself in that ever was beheld. 

* On 26 December 1764 was completed the ode entitled The 
Progress of Poesy ; it had been nearly finished two years before. 
It was not published until 1769, when Walpole secured it for the 
Strawberry hill press, together with Hartf;* the motto 
<h<opapTa atn/eroZai from Pindar belongs to- them both^ 

Gray did not attach any great value to the rule of strophe 
and antistrophe, but he strongly objected to'the merely irregular 
stanzas which Cowley introduced It was probably Congreve who 
first wrote a real pindaric ode; and, whatever the value of his 
Ode to the Queen, it did something, as Mason points out, to obviate 

^ Snlseqaently the words Jhst follow ia Finder, tt Si ri rSr ipfsipndur, wen added, 
when Otay found explanatory notes were needed. , 



CNry^B objectKMi to fona. It ims ^tton in dtort stoB^a^ 
and the recmrenoe of toe same metae was more reoognisalde to 
toe ear toan when it was separated by a long interral frop its 
oonntoipart. 

bi Gray’s tone, toe muse was always making toe grand tour. 
If toe title of Collins’s Ode to Simplicity were not misleading, 
we should find in it an embryo Progrem qf Poesy y in which in- 
(q>iration passes, ’as with Gray, from Greece to Italy and from Italy 
to England. The due to the mystery of toe title is found when 
we discover that, to Collins, ‘simplidty’ is ‘nature,’ as Pope under- 
stood toe word — ^nature identified with Homer,‘'^d with all her 
great poetic interpreters, who idealise but do not distort her. 
These pilgrimages of the muse were staged by Thomson, who, m 
his Liberty, chose her as his travelling companion, and brought 
her home intolerably dull, and, not long before Gray’s death, by < 
Goldsmith in his Travdler. 

The most easy way of criticising The Progress qf Poesy and 
The Bard is to start by criticising their critics, beginning with 
Francklin, regius professor of Greek at Cambridge, who mistook 
toe ‘Aeolian lyre’ invoked in the first line of T%e Progress for 
toe instrument invented by Oswald, and objected that ‘such an 
instrument as toe Aeolian harp, which is altogetoer uncertain and 
irr^ular must be very ill adapted to the dance which is one coni- 
tinned r^^ar movement’ Garrick, who spoke from professional 
knowledge, grasped the truth better, and said that Gray was the 
only poet who understood dancing. His original in the place which 
he has in mind is a line of Homer (Odyss. bk vm, L 266); but he 
borrows without acknowledgment the word ‘many-twinkling’ from 
Thomson {Spring, L 168) who uses it of the leaves of the aspen. 
The poem begins appropriately with an imitation of Horace’s 
description of Pindar, » 

In prafonnd, nnmeasimble sonsr 

The deep-month’d Pindar, foaminsr, ponrs alen^. 

Ibis beautiful poem is marred by a personal reference at toe 
mid, as in toe case, to* which we have already referred, of the 

Between The Pntgress qf Poesy and The Bard comes the 
Fragmmit of an Ode feund in the MS at Pembroke. It is witiiout 
a title; that which it now bears, On the pleasure arising from 
VidssiJtude, is luobably due to Mason, who attmnpted to comply 
the poem and excell^ himself in infelidty, filling up t^e 1^ 
stansa as we have it, thus : 
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Vicissitude. The Bard 

f To if Hobe^ self ohoiild briniT 

The poTCflt enp tram PieoaueVi opriag, 

S^r, can they taste the floTOor Ui^ 

% Of sober, dmpl^ genuine Joyl? 

In Vi^stUude, some critics have discovered an anticipation of 
Wordsworth, but we ought to distinguish. When Gray says that 
'the meanest flouret of the vale’ ia 'opening ^miadise' to the 
convalescent, he describes the human being under limited and 
exceptional circumstancea But when Wordsworth, in robust 
health, derives from tbe meanest flower, thoughts that ' often lie 
too deep for tear!,’ and reproaches his Peter Bell for finding the 
primrose a yellow primrose and nothing more, he expects from 
humanity in general mol^ than experience warrants*. 

Though this fragment probably comes chronologically between 
^The Progress of Poesy and The Bard, we are not justified in 
interposing it between them. They are dissociable frvm it, not 
only on account of their being printed and published in juxta- 
position, as Ode I and Ode II, and of the motto which clearly 
applies to both, but because together they herald a generic change. 
Vicissitude, with every promise of a b^utifril poem, carries on 
the meditative spirit in which all Gray's serious work had been 
executed hitherto. But the two odes are conceived in an atmo- 
sphere rather intellectual than sentimental. They are a literary 
experiment They idealise great facts, historic or legendary, out 
of which reflection may be generated — ^but mediately, not directly 
from the poet’s mind. While they have this in common, there 
remains a point of contrast between them. The Bard, more 
clearly than the other ode, bears traces of those studies from the 
Norse which Gray had already made and which found expression 
in The Fated Sisters and The Descent of Odin. 

* It inaugurates the last stage of the poet’s literary history. The 
design has been marred by many editors through heedlessness 
in printing. They have not observed 4hat the bard sings his 
song at first as a solo, until, in the distance, he seee*the ghosts 
of his slain brethren, and invites them to 'join the chant, whife 
together they weave the winding sheet of Edward’s race. That 
done, they vanish from the bard’s sight, and he finishes his 
prophe <7 alone. The frmlt, perhaps inevitable, of the poem, lies 
in the conclusion, which smells too much of the lampi The 

* For onolilier atoasa he ie indebted to • enggeetion in Onj’a pooket-book, bnt haa 
made a poor nae of it. 

* ^raFalmoat directly imi|pteo here Greaaet, a fbvonrite poet vifh him {Swr cm 

eonealeaeeiiee). • 


B. L. Z. CB. VI. • 
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mitait duuiaoteristicB of tiie great poets of the Elisabethaa era 
are described with much skiU* though with a certain yagdeness 
proper to projdiei^; and yet we cannot help addng, how l%can 
know so much about these his very late sncoesson^ while he ahows 
himself rather a discerning cridc, than a mighty prophet who has 
just been foretelling tragic horrors and retribution. They ill suit 
the majestic form graphically described before his prophecy be^ns. 

A curious evidence of the influence of Gray’s Bcwd upon the 
awerol is to be found in the history of the Ossianic imposture. In 
Cath-Loda Duan I of this so-called collection of,f,reliques, we have 
the egression ‘Thou kindlest thy hair into meteors,’ and in the 
‘Songs of Selma’ Ossian sings: c ‘ 

I behold my departed friends. Their m^therin; is on Iona, as in the days 
of other years. Fingail comes like a watery column of nust! his heroes ate 
around: and see the bards of sons', srey-lunred Ullin; stately Bynol Alirfn* 
with the tunefrd voice! the soft complaint of Minona! How are ye ehansed, 
my friends, etc. 

Gray, who had at first welcomed the frauds of Macpherson, because 
he discerned in them the romantic spirit, became more reticent 
as time went on, and as his common sense, against which he feebly 
struj^led, gained the mastery. He either did not or would not 
observe that in them he was imitated or parodied. On the other 
hand, he repudiated for himself the suggestion that the opening of 
The Bwrd was modelled upon the prophecy of Nereus in Horace 
(Ca/rm. L 16). We cannot accept the repudiation, for the resem- 
blance is unmistakable, although it makes but little against ihe real 
originality of his poem, and is on the same plane with his acknow- 
ledgment that the image of the bard was modelled on the picture 
by Baphael of the Supreme Being in the vision of Ezekiel, or that 
of Moses breaking the tables of the law by Parmegiano. The 
Bard still remains the best evidence we possess that Gray, imita- 
tive as he i^ was, also, an inventive genius. 

It might, after all, have come down to us as a colossal fragment, 
lacking the third antistrophe and epode, but for a stimulus of 
whjch Gray gives an account. He heard at Cambridge Parry, the 
blind Welsh harper, and his sensitive ear was so fascinated that 
‘ Odikle’ was put in motion again. So completely did he associate 
his verse with mu8i<^ that he gave elaborate directions for its 
setting, and it is a very high compliment t6 Gray’s taste that 
Yilliers Stanford, though he knew nothing of these instructions, 
carried them out to the letter. « • 

JBefore this, in 1756, occurred an event which Gray describes 
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•■fy vagody ‘as a sort of aera in a life ao bamo evante as’ Ua 
7 I 10 acffidr luB bora treated with so mucih difibrenoeof opinkmthat 
we <Nily g nmm a rw e the oonclusion at which we have anired. 
Gray had been aanch tormented by some young men, of whmn two 
were certainly fellow-oommonerB residing on his staircase, and he 
had a nervous dread of fire^upon which they prol|ably played. He 
accordingly got Wharton to bespeak ‘him a rope-ladder, a strong 
temptation to the young men to make him put it to the proof 
It is possible that, before the outrage, they had begun kindling 
fires of shavings pn his staircase. At last, an early hunting par^ 
caused the huntsmen to shout ‘fire’ under his window, some of 
them, perhaps, before joining the party, having made the usual 
blase on the stairs. The poet put his night-capped head out d 
the window and, discovering the hoax, drew it in again. Hus was 
*all that was known to Sharp, fellow of Corpus, who wrote only dx 
days after Gray’s migration to Pembroke. The exaggerated form 
in which the story is still current was shaped in 1767 by a certain 
Archibald Camptell, a scribbler in a production called Tht 
Sale qf AwOu/ra, who expressly confesses that he vouches for no 
details in what he describes as a harmless pleasantry. Suffice it 
to say that the master. Dr Law, to whom Gray complained, made 
light of this ‘boyish frolic,’ as he called it, and Gray, in conse* 
quence, changed his college. 

The year 1759 was mainly spent in London, near the British 
museum, which was opened to the public in January. Gray 
revelled in MS treasures there, and made copious extracts frrom 
them ; the most interesting, perhaps, to the general reader are 
letters frt)m Richard III, and the defence of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the poet ; both of which transcripts he made for Walpole, who 
used them in his MiaoeUamom AntiquiUea and Hiatorie Doabta. 
Af this time, also, he probably composed the treatise called Metawn, 
and Obaervatioma on the poema of Lydgale, (nvbably in view of a 
design for the history of English poetry which was never executed. 

In 1762, Gray made a tour in Yorkshire and Derfiy, and saw 
Kirkstall abbey, the Peak, of which he thought but little, uid 
Chatsworth. On his return to Cambridge, Jie found the pro- 
fessorship of modem history vacant, and caused his claim to be 
represented to Lord Bute. But the professorship was given to 
Lawrmice' Brockett, who had been tutor to Sir James Lowther, 
son-in-law of the frtvourite Bute. In 1764, possibly with Wharton 
as lys (^mpmiion, he made his first visit to Scotiand, and, in 1766, 
he repeated this visit as the guest of Lord Strathmore, fenn^y 
*• 9—2 
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a feklow-conunoner of Oa tiiia second Tint) he met 

Robertson and other UteraM. It is a proof of the remarhaUe 
catholidly of Gray’s love of scenery that, in Ibe earlier of ^^lese 
years, possessed though he was with the sublime grandeur of 
the mountains, he could also eiyoy and describe graphically the 
diarms of a gen tler landscape, in a part of England (Wind^ter, 
Southampton, Ketley abbey, eta) dear to C!ollin& 

In the following year, he once more visited Scotland and 
became acquainted with l^ttie, author of The Mimtrd, to the 
last an unfinished poem, the earliest part of w]|ich he helped to 
correct. His criticism is just but with two notable exceptions. 
He truly remarks that too much is given to descriptions and 
refiecdons ; Beattie does not know what to do with his minstrel 
when he has made him. Yet Gray’s remarks are in two particulars 
disappointing. In direct contrast to his doctrine as stated to West* 
in April 1742, he says ‘I think we should wholly adopt the language 
of Spenser’s time or wholly renounce it. You say, you have done 
the latter ; but, in effect, you retain fared, forth, mead, wight, 
ween, gaude, dwne, in sooth, a/ye, eschew, eta’ And he objects 
to B^ttie’s use of alliteration : if he had confined himself to 
censuring one line in the part of the poem which was sent him 
The lons'-robed minstrels wake the warUinjr lyre 
it would have been well. As it is, Beattie had an easy retort upon 
him with 

Nor oast one longing, lingering look behind 

in the Ekgy. 

In 1768, Gray’s poems were republished by Dodsley, and for 
A iMng Story were substituted the two Norse odes, The Fa/tcd 
Bisters, and The Deseewb of Odin. A similar edition cam^ at 
the same time, from the press of Fonlis (the Glasgow Elzevir). 
When Gray wrote The Bard, he had already made some stud^of 
Scandinavian poetry. He had The Fated Sitters in mind when 
he wrote 

. * Weare the warp and weave the woof 

The Winding sheet of Edward’s race. 

Pefhaps, The Descent cf Odin, in one passage of which^ it is 

• • 

1 * Bight against the eastern gate 

By the moss-grown pile he sate 
T^ere long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic Maid, 

Facing to the northern clime 
Thrice he traced the runic rhyme; 

Thrice pronounc’d, in accents di^ead, 

• * The thrilling Terse that wakes the dead.’ 
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iiipcMMible not to recognise an anticipation So^ i% in tUb 
respect^ still more soggestiye. 

1768, Brot^ettt Camlnidge professor of modem histmy, met 
yrith a fetal accident on returning from Hindunglnooke. Stone- 
hewer, who had been one of Gray’s closest friend at Peteihoose 
and who acted as tiie duke of Grafton’s secretary, pleaded Gray’s 
claims to the professorship of history, and with succesa The office 
was a sinecure ; he had some intention of delivering lectures, but 
the. form of his projected inaugural lecture is in Latin, and what- 
ever his design jfas it fell through. In his new capacity, it was 
his task to write the installation ode when Grafton was made 
chancellor of the Univeraty. The work proved the one exception 
to the feet that he never wrote well unless spontaneously. He 
lingered long before he began. At last, he startled NichoUs by 
'throwing open his door to his visitor and shouting ‘Hence, avaunt ! 
’tie holy ground,’ and the new ode was completed. A sort of 
heraldic splendour characterises this, his last great effort; in 
places, it seems to step out of a page of Froissart, and, notwith- 
standing the bile of J unius, the pomp and circumstance of the closing 
personal panegyric do not convey any impression of inappropriate- 
ness. 

This business over. Gray went with Wharton towards the 
English Lakes, but his companion fell ill at Brough, and Gray 
pursued his journey alone. The fruit of it was a journal which 
he sent from time to time to Wharton, and of which, with a 
Porsonian delight in his own beautiful handwriting, there is reason 
to believe that he made more than one copy. The journal was 
never published until after his death, and the public did not know 
till then how exactly he had surveyed the scenery. Wordsworth, 
if he knew, ignored the frust that a poet whom he habitually 
d^reciated was, as a minute admirer of the views of nature, not 
less enthusiastic than his censor. The credit of discovering the 
Lakes belongs really to neither of thesa * It belongs to poor crazy 
Brown, the author of Tht EUimaie, who wrote of a night scene 
near Keswick : 

Nor Toioe, nor Bound broke on the deep serene; 

But the soft murmur of sofi-iToshin^ rills 

(Unheard till now, and now scarce heard), etc. 

The whole of Gray’s journal is precious, abounding in description, 
fects of natural hist(gy, historical detail, antique records, ex- 
periences gained witii a persistent effort, very creditable to pne 
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generany veiy neirous and timid, bait careleai and liu 

in hia fSudnating quests 

At the beginning of 1770, (buy, through Nicholla, found a stim^ 
young friend, to beguile for a short time his solitary days, and give 
his waning life a sort of Martin’s summer. Young Charles-Victor 
de Bonstetten came to him to fhsdnat^ but, also, to perplex, him. 
The undeigraduqtes puzzled the foreigner ; he could not understend 
tile young seigneurs travestied as monks in the university glorified 
by Newton. He knew so little of the real life of these neophytes 
as never to suspect that their conduct and character were for 
from ascetic. It was a secret Oray prudeptly withheld from him, 
jealously keeping his disciple for Mmselff Bonstetten spent most 
of his time in Gray’s room, having, however, a young sizar to wake 
him in the morning and read Milton to him.' He studied fiwm^ 
morning to night and spent his evenings with Gray. His own 
experience was, in truth, already much wider than that of his 
now ageing Mend. He had seen Rousseau, he had talked with 
Voltaire ; he had even tried suicide, anticipating Werther under 
the spell of that Wdtschm&rz which the Briton imperfectly under- 
stood. All this, Gray never knew, or thought it best not to notice. 
He wrote to the young man, who relajiBed for a time into melan- 
choly on his return to Switzerland, as F^nelon’s Mentor might talk 
to Telemachus ; and epitomises for his benefit the sixth book of 
Plato’s BqnMic. In the end^ Bonstetten became an excellent 
magistrate, and served Switzerland well, until the revolution 
drove him into exile. He never forgot Gray, the old poet whose 
last days he had brightened, and who had parted from him with 
pathetic regret*. 

The scene had beg^ to dose in when, in the company of 
mchoUs, he went through five of the western counties, descend^ 
the Wye forty miles in a boat, saw Tintem and, at lifolvem, on 
Tocemug a copy of The i^eserted VUloge, exclsomed omphai^cBllLy 
* this man u a poet* But there was not, for the first part of 1771, 
ranch sign of any serious raiment; apart from some indications of 
fojljng vitality in his frame, his mind was as active as ever, till, in 
June, he became consdons of a new complaint, and, on 24 July, 
was taken suddenly ill in haU. On the 30th, he was dead. 

A survey of Gray’s work would indnde MSS of incredibly 
larger volume than the few poems published in his lifetime. Yet 

^ Hetravdled»ofooQr8e,miiohoiifoot, but it is not probable that he always did bo. 
It was not his way to record on all occasions how he travelled. The distanoej^ whi^ he 
widked have been absurdly exaggerated. ^ 

% (See lihe story told more at length in the second volume Gray’s Ireltert (1904). 
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AO sand i^iadon resba, for va, npon oopioiiB BISS, 

earefolly pras^rvod hfoi, tot neror intraded to be seen, ezoqtt 
esoteric drde. To begin bis inralnaUe letters are an 
index to his whole character, and to the humorous cfpiiit that 
is often, as in the case pf Hood, twin sister to melandioly. In 
his letters, his life lies spread out before us ; they are the only 
absolutely trustworthy records for-his biographers. Their interest 
lies in their infinite variety. Walpole was a better historian of 
social life ; tot his claims to erudition were slight^ his obligations 
to Gray, acknow]|Bdged and unacknowledged, were great and his 
scientific knowledge was nil ; while, whatever the interest of his 
letters for political and •social history, they contain nothing com- 
parable to the depth and pathos of Gray’s more limited memories 
and friendships*. On the other hand, Gray’s letters are an excellent 
' guide as a survey of continental literature ; the best French writers 
he literally devoured; his liking for inferior fiction he shared with 
the fashionable world, partly because it teas fashionable, but such 
writers as Montesquieu, Bufibn and the encyclopaedists he read 
with enthusiasm. With Bousseau, except his Mmile, and with 
Voltaire, he is utterly out of sympathy. He plunges deep into the 
pages of Froissart, ‘the Herodotus of a barbarous age,’ of Bully’s 
Memoirea, of Madame de Maintenon’s letters, and the memoirs 
of that French Fanny Burney, Madame de Staal Delaunay. He 
knows, beside Froissart, all the old French chroniders, and ^ves 
advice as to the order and method of their study. While, at times, 
like a market-gardener, he exchanges wiGi Wharton notes as to 
the dates of the returns of the seasons and the state of the crops, 
he is also a man of science. He is in touch with Linnaeus, throu^ 
his disciple at Upsala, and with the English naturalist Stillingfieet. 
Classical literature has, for him, no dry bones. He rises to 
etithusiasm on such subjects and expects Ynmrton to share Ins 
delight in the description of the retreat from Syracuse, which his 
friend has just reached in the seventh *book of Tbuoydldea. 

In Decmnber 1757, be was offered the laureateebfp^ bat con- 
temptuously declined it ; the offer, nevertheless, was a tribute to 
him, as the first poet of his generation. And, indeed, in 1748, 
before he had writtmi very much, he sat in scomfol judgmmit 
upon his contemporariea In Dodsley’s collection of that year, the 
only living poets whom he can praise nnreseiwedly are Shenstone 

> Sea hi* Aiuedoiu <4 Pabuimt and Qn,f» eoaunaiita: alao, Oiay’i eiitiainu on 
B&oHtj)oubu (lead betweau the liaea). 

* AatoWalpola’ilatten, aeeehap.zi,riMt. • >,• 



teat 2%e St^^oobnuiregg, Johnscxi for London and F«r»M <m 
opoiiiig of Garrick’s theatre Dyer for Qrongar HiU, aad, of 
ooum^ Walpole. But^ he adds ^ 

What ahaU I say to Mr Lowih, Mr Bidley, Mr Bolloi the Ber. Mr Brown 
CBstimate BrownOt Seward, etc. eto. If I aaif Mesatears! this is not the 
tUny; write prose^ write sermons, write nothinsr at all: thoy will diaJein me 
and my advice. * 

Of Gray’s most persistent friend and correspondent, Mason, it is 
difficult to speak with justice or moderation. G^y has described 
him with kindliness and sincerity, and it is, perhaps, the one 
redeeming trait in M[ason’s edition of correspondence that 
he has preserved this description with almost Boswellian self- 
sacrifice. According to Gray, he is a creature of childlike simr 
plicity, but writes too much, and hopes to make money by it, reads ‘ 
very little, and is insatiable in the matter of preferment ; the 
simplicity we may question, and it seems incompatible with the 
rest of the description. He garbled Gray’s letters ruthlessly ; in 
their unmntilated form, they would have disposed for ever of his 
claims to be his fnend’s comp^e. He may be excused for not 
wishing to figure before the public as 'dear Skroddler’; but, when 
he pleads the boyish levity of some of the letters as an excuse 
for his expurgations, he knows better, and is simply posing, often 
substituting his own bombast for Gray’s plain speaking. Gray 
recognised merit in Mason’s Mmama, a Monody on the death of 
Pope, spite of shells and coral fioors ; he liked, moderately, Elfrida 
and, immoderately, Caractacm, from which, in The Bard, he quotes 
an example of the sublime. His elegies and other verses it would 
be profitless to enumerate. They have no place in the history of 
our literature. He wrote political pasquinades of no great merit; 
but it may be reckoned to his credit that he was a consistent Whif , 
so that, on the accession of George III, he lost all diance of further 
preferment He showed f eiy little magnanimity in attacking, in 
hi§ Isie, the Wversity of Oxford, then (1746 sq.) out of fovour with 
the court, the bulk of whose patronage went to Cambridge. He 
was knswered in The^ Triumph of Isis by Thomas Warton, then a 
youth of twenty-on^ with spirit and good temper ; yet, such was 
his vanity that he believed he had inflicted a mortal wound, and, 
years after, congratulated himself on entering Oxford at night, 
without fear of a crowd of * booing undergraduates.’ His super- 
ficial resemblance to the manner of Gray did the greater pqet 
some haiyn. Their contemporaries, and oe^xdn critics of a later 
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%raerati<Hi, did not see any diflfermoe between Mason's firosiy glare 
and constant fidsetto and the balanced eloquence of Gray. 

the project of a joint work with Mason on the history of 
English poefxy had not fidlen through, Gray must have found 
his associate a terriUe incubua No greater contrast existed at 
that date than Mason’s slipshod, as compared wii^ Gray’s scholarly 
accuracy. Even the work of Warton was an inadequate substitute 
for that which Gray might have given us ; the probability is that 
its only fault wquld have been too much, even as Warton has too 
little, method. 

There was one of Okay’s preferences that contributed greatly 
to the appreciation which, as the historian of our poetry, he 
would have shown of its earlier stages. In strong contrast to the 
’ elaborate and stately diction of his own verse, he loved best the 
poets who were almost models of simplicity : Matthew Green, and 
the French Gresset, and Dyer of Gronga/r Hill, and whatever 
Shenstone and even Tickell had written in the same vein. His 
mind was early ripe for the ballads of Percy’s Itdiqms. He 
finds, accordingly, in GU Morrice, all the rules of Aristotle 
observed by some unknown ballad-writer who had never read 
Aristotle. He derives from Mewipherson’s fragments and his 
Fingall evidence that 'without any respect of climates poetry 
reigns in all nascent societies of men.' The theory itself is 
intrinsically better than the support on which he chose to rest it. 
He was struggling in that portentous Ossianic mist which spread 
from Britain to the continent, a mist through which people of 
genius, the greatest as well as the least, wandered for a time, 
bewildered by their own shadows. The last efforts of his muse, 
dating from The Bard, are, in the history of our literature, in- 
<A>mparably the most important. From his Latin verse, which, if 
we except his jocular or satiric efforts, was alone fiuent and 
spontaneous, and is still significant as fautrking the first stage in 
his poetic development, we pass to a medijative moo(f sufficiently 
conventional in form except in its extreme classicism, and trans- 
cendent only because impressed l^y genuine feeling, and thence to 
the scanty product by virtue of which we regard him as a pioneer, 
who seems, like Hesperus, to lead a starry host, but really moves 
with the rest in obedience to the same mysterious impulse. His 
fiune, in this diaracter, has obscured without effort that of many 
le^r^bards whose course was in the same direction, until the 
magic was transmitted to Coleridge, and tben to Scott, who used 
it with more perdstent energy and more conspicuous effect. 



CHAPTER VII 


YOUNG, COLLINS AND LESSER POETS 
OP THE AGE OF JOHNSON 

C 

The posthiimoiis experience, if it may be so described, of most 
of the poets to be treated in the present chapter, like tbat of 
their predecessors, noticed in an earlier section of this Hiaixtry\ 
illustrates certain doctrines, both of the less, and of the more, vulgar 
phUosophy of lifa For more than a century and a half, through the 
successive collections of Dodsley, Pearch, Johnson, Anderson and 
Chalmers, they have had opportunities of being generally known 
which can hardly be said to have been shared by the verse writers 
of any other period of English literary history. But, for the last 
century at any rate, this fBimiliarity with their productions has, also, 
brought about its proverbial consequence. Collins, indeed, if not 
nemme conJtradicmte, yet, by a strong body of the best critical 
judgment, has (putting range of kind and bulk of production out 
of the question) been allowed poetical quality of almost the rarest 
and purest sort Young, despite the great volume of now im- 
perfectly interesting matter comprehended in his poetical works, 
and the extreme inequality of his treatment of it, despite, too, the 
defects of his temper and other drawbacks, eqjoyed, for a long 
time, great and almost European popularity ; he possesses, for the 
literary historian, the attraction of having actually anticipated 
Pope in one of the most characteristic directions of Pope’s satiric 
energy ; an^e can never be explored by any patient and unbiassed 
inveftigator without the recognition of flame under the ashes^ 
flowers in the wilderness and fragments of no contemptible mould- 
ing among the ruins. Shenstone, Dyer, Green (* Spleen ’-Green), 
Blair, Armstrong, Akenddei, Beatti^ Smart — ^there are associations 
with eadi of these names whidi ought not to be forgotten; and, 
even from the numerics which may be grouped with them, there 
remains something to be gathered as to ^e general stiitB mad 

• * ^ See once, wd. n, ohep. n, eeo. n. 
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Ifortnnes of litoratnre and of poetry which ought not to be miaring 
in such a woi^ as the present. 

^i^n extensive notice of biograidiical data, not generally indnded 
in the plan of this HiOory, would be idtogether out of idace 
in a collective chapter; but some references of the kind will 
be found to be occasionally indispensable. Young’s long life, 
from tiie time when he entered Winchester in 1695, was exactly 
divided between residence at school and in three colleges at 
Oxford (New college, where he missed securing a place on the 
foundation, Corpus Ghristi, and, lastly, All Souls, of which he 
became a lay fellow ip 1708) and tenure of the college living of 
Welwyn, to which, having given up plans of professional and 
parliamentaiy life and taken orders, he was presented in 1730. 
Throughout each of these long periods, he appears (except at 
the moment of his election at All Souls) as a disappointed man, 
baffled as to regular promotion at school ; wandering from college 
to college; not, indeed, ever in apparent danger of the jail, but 
incessantly and fruitlessly courting the patron ; an unsuccessful, 
or but once successful, dramatist ; a beaten candidate for parlia- 
ment; and, in his second stage, perpetually draiderating, but 
never, in the very slightest measure, receiving, that ecclesiastical 
promotion which, in some not quite comprehensible way, almost 
every eighteenth century divine seems to have thought his plain 
and incontestable right. In both parts of his career, moreover, 
there can be little doubt that Young suffered from that curious • 
recoil or rebuff for which, perhaps, not enough allowance has 
been made in meting out praise or blame among the successive 
literary generations of the eighteenth century. Addison’s ad- 
ministrative, and Prior’s diplomatic, honours were not unmixed 
])le8sings to their possessors ; but there cannot be any doubt that 
they made Qrub street, or even places much more agreeable and 
less ‘febulous’ than Grub street, all t^e more intolerable to the 
younger generation. ^ 

Before applying the light of this (of* course not novel) con- 
sideration to Young's work, let us see what that work (mpst of » 
it now utterly forgotten) actually was. He*begsn with addresses 
and odes of various kinds (one on the queen’s death) in the last 
two years of Anne, and produced the play Bugiris, a paraphrase 
of Job and his Letters to Tidc^, in 1719. In 1721 iqvpeared 
his one femous play The Revenge,* sioA, a little later, in parts 
(1726»-8X the most, important work of his younger, but not 
very young, yean, The Umversat Passion. During 4he ^eara 
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1728 to 1730 were pnblidied the amasdng pieces called Oeeann!' 
and Imperitm Pdagi, with otibiers. The Ocmphmt, or Night 
Thoughts on Life, DeaNt, and ImmorUdUy, began to aiqwi%^ 
1744 , when the author was nearly sixty-two. A third i^y, 
Brothers, followed in 1753 : and his last work of importance, 
BesigwdAon, in 1762. 

The immense and long enduring popularity of Night Thoughts 
hardly requires much comment, even now that it has uttm'ly 
vanished and is never likely to return. This popularity was not, 
as it has been in some other cases, due to lack insight on the 
part of the public that bestowed it ; but, as perhaps nearly always 
happens, it was due to the fact that the merits of the work, in part, 
at least, were exactly such as that public could best appreciate, 
and the fiiults such as it was most disposed to pass over. Night 
Thoughts is hard reading, nowadays, even for the most catholic 
lover of poetry ; and the rest of Young, even The Universal 
Pctssion, is harder. But he must be a very exceptional critic who 
can do Young justice, either without a complete reading of his 
poems, or at a first reading only. Two keys, perhaps, are wanted 
to unlock the cabinet The fii^ is an easy and weUknown key — 
the efiect of personal disappointment To this feeling, in various 
forms, poets are proverbially liable; but it is difScult to remember 
any poet who shows it so constantly and in such various forms as 
Young. It is not always very noisy in him ; but it shows itself every- 
where — in bis satire as well as in his preachings and moralisings, 
in the innumerable passages, whether longer or shorter, of a form 
of fiattery which sometimes carries vrith it a despairing sense that 
nothing, or nothing adequate, will, after all, come from the fiattered ; 
in the elegies over apparent triumphs such as Addison’s, and ap- 
parent fulures like that of Swift’s 'little Harrison,’ who was Young’s 
intimate friend ; last of all, but not least of all, and, perhaps, most 
patheticaUy, in the title and the substance alike of his swan-song 
Resignation. That his disappointment, on the whole, was rather 
unseasonable is a feeble,* as well as a 'philistine,’ way of dismissing 
the matter : unreasonable disappointments are apt to be the most, 
not the least, keenly &lt 

But there was something else wrong with Young. Johnson, in 
one of that great majority of his judgments on which one cannot 
do better than fall back, pronounced that 'witii all his defects he 
was a man of genius and a poet’ He was this; but, of almost all 
men of genius and almost all poets, he wai the most singulariy 
lacking iis art; and he seems, to some extent, to have been aware 
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^ it, if -we may judge from the freqnmicy with which he dismissed 
his own work 'as not worth republication. It is quite astonishing 
an artist Toung is; for, whatever its deftdmicies in other 
respects and whatever its limits in the domain of art, the eighteenth 
century did not usually, according to its lights, make deihult in 
questions concerning art In gross and in ddail. Young’s art, 
even his mere craftsmanship, is absolutely untrustworthy. His 
rimes are the worst that we have from any English poet, except 
Mrs Browning. . He constantly ventures, in narrative blank verse, 
upon the dramatic redundant syllable, which is always a blemish, 
and sometimes frital, out of drama. The almost incredible ab- 
surdities of Ocean, Imperium Pdagi and other odes come partly 
from want of taste in selection of stanza, partly from infelicities of 
phrase which few schoolboys would commit 

In the greater matter (as some hold it) of construction, he is 
equally weak. He really did precede Pope in certain turns, as 
well as in a general atmosphere, of satire, which, it may be suspected, 
is the reason why some not illiterate persons are in the habit of 
attributing lines and passages in Young to his greater successor. 
But, in the earlier poet, the inequality, the awkwardness, the 
verbiage, are still constantly present. 

It ought to be set down to the credit of public taste, which 
seldom receives, and does not often deserve, praise, that these defects 
(except the verbiage) are somewhat less perceptible in what was long 
held to be a masterpiece, and is Young’s masterpiece stilL Even the 
annoying and defruung redundant syllable may be excused, to some 
extent, on the plea that The Complaint, to all intents and purposes, 
is an enormous soliloquy — a lamentation in argumentative and 
reflective monologue, addressed by an actor of superhuman lung- 
mwer to an audience of still more superhuman endurance. It has, 
raroughout, the character of the epideietic — the rhetorical exercise 
deliberately calculated and consciously accepted as a matter of 
display — ^which is frequent in more serious eighteenth century 
verse. What Shakespeare, in a few lines of Mamdet an^of Macheth, 
compressed and sublimed into immortal poetry. Young watered 
down or hammered out into idietoric, with endless comments 
and ‘uses’ and applications. But, in passages which are still 
unforgotten, he allows himself a little concentration and something 
tiiat is strangely lik^ if it is not actually, sincerity; and, then, he 
does become, in his day and in his q>laM, ‘a man of genius and 
a fmet.’ Indeed, if ^e were judged by single lines, both of the 
satiric and of the reflective land, these tities could still legs be 
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reftued him- And it is ohfy fidr to say that socili lines and^ 
passages occur not merely in Night Thoughts, not mmely in The 
Ufdvenal PaooUm, but almost everywhere (except in the odgriS 
frem the early Last Day and Job to the fimtl Resignation. 

As we tom to, William Oollins, we com^ perhaps, to tiie only 
name the indunon of whidi in this chapter may raise a cavil * If 
Collins is to be classed with lesser poets,’ it may be scdd, ‘then 
who, in Collins’s time, or in bis century, is a greater?’ There is 
no space here for detailed controversy on sudi points; yet, without 
some answer to the question, the literary history of the age would 
be obscured or left imperfect In ihe opinion of the present writer, 
Collins, in part, and the chief part, of his work, was, undoubtedly, 
a ‘greater poet,’ and that not merely of his own time. There is 
no timft — ^Eliza^tban, Ceorgian or Victorian — at which the best * 
in the Odes would not have entitled their author to the 
verdict ‘poetty sans phrase* But there is another part of his 
work, wmall as it may be in bulk — ^the whole of it is but small, and, 
in the unhappy circumstances of his lifs, could hardly have been 
larger — ^which is not greater poetry, which, indeed, is very distinctly 
lesser; and this ‘minority’ occurs also, we must almost say con- 
stantly, in the Odes themselves. Further, this minority or inferiority 
is of a peculiar kind, hardly exampled elsewhere. Many poets are 
un eq u al : it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that, in varying 
measure, every poet is unequal The string, be it of bow or of lyre, 
cannot idways be at full tension. Some — uo have but just quoted an 
example in Young — are unequal with an inequality whidi cannot 
any benefit from the old metaphor. But, at certain times, 
hardly any poet, and few poets at any time, exhibit the peculiar 
inequality whidi Collins displays; and, for historical and critical 
purposes, tire analysis of the spedal character of this differendb 
is, perhaps, of ahnost as much importance as that of the discovery 
and recognition of his poetic idiosyncrasy and merit when he is at 
his best; p&haps, it is pf even greater importance than this. 

For, here, tiie cross-valuation of man and time, easily abused 
down to mere glib ft^tility, yet very significant when used rightly, 
becomes of the very first moment; in fact, it would not be mi 
exaggeration to say that there is hardly another case where it 
counts for so much, and where it ea^lains so much. Almost every- 
thing that is good in Collins belongs to the man; almost everything 
that is not good belongs to the time. And, consequently,^ th^re 
iB^j^l||Bin„hardly a poet of whom it may be 'said, with less of Ais 
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'iMiliiy, that ereii sapfMaing hia imhapiiy mental affliction to 
Wvo remained the aame (which, in the dif^wnt droomstanoea, 
lliid^ eonoeiTably might notX his prodm^mi, as a omtemporaiy 
of Shakespeare or of Milton, of Coleridge or of Tennyson, would 
have been ratirely different in all the featnres tiiat are not its 
best The Collins of the Odu^ at his best, is. the poet of all 
time in general and no time in particular; the Collins of the 
Edoguea is eyeiywhere the poetaster of the eighteenth century. 
Nor is the distinction to be confined to this easy and sweeping 
separation ; for, ^n the Odu themselyes, it constantly, and, to the 
critical reader, not at all tiresomely, presents and represents itselC 
In two succeeding poen)s of the collection, in two stansas of the 
same poem, in two successiye lines, nay, in the yery same line of 
the same stansa, two writers — the Collins of eternity and the 
' (yollins of his day — are continually manifesting themselyes. The 
latter talks about a ‘British shell’ when he means ‘English poetry'; 
intrudes the otiose and, in tact, ludicrous, detail of ‘its southern 
site,’ a sort of auctioneer’s item, in his description of the temple 
of Pity; indulges in constant abuse of such words as ‘s^na’ And 
he sometimes intrudes upon, though he cannot quite spoil, the 
loftiest inspiration of the Collins who writes 'How sleep the braye’ 
and the Ode to Evening. 

When this is thoroughly understood, it not merely brings the 
usual reward — the fisct of this understanding — but a distinct 
increase of eqjoyment. On the full perception of the difference 
between the two Collinses, there follows, not merely pardon, as in 
the proyerb, but a possibility of neglecting what would otherwise 
annoy. The ‘British shell’ no longer suggests artillery or oysters ; 
the ‘tiu*tles’ haye no sayour of the tureen; and nothing interferes 
with our appreciation of the dewy eyes of Pity and the golden 
hkir of Peace, when the sense of incongruity is, as Coleridge says 
of the sense of disbelief, ‘suspended.’ 

In regard, indeed, to the ^cJopties, *the critical is idmoat the 
only satisfoction. They occupy but little ^m — ^less than a scqre 
of pages, containing scarcely more than three hundred lines, form 
not a yery seyere tax upon the re^er. But, in them, we certainly 
find the Collins of the hour almost unrelieyed by a single exhibition 
of indiyidual poetic quality. Eastern apologues in prose or yerse 
had been patented for the whole eighteenth century by the 
authority of Addison ; and Collins was merely following <nie of 
thq yarious ftshions beyond which it was reckoned improper, 
if not positiyely unl&wfiil, to stray. The consecrate4 com^ 
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fiinush^B the metre; tiie gradtu epithet — ^‘radiant mom,’ ’wantoil’ 
gales,* * tender passion’ — lends its aocnstomed aid to swdl and 
bahmoe Ae line; and, though we sometimes come on a vers^l^sit 
shpwB forth the poet, such as 

Cold is her breast like flowers that drink the dew, 
unreasonable expectations of more instances of the same sort are 
promptly checked, by such flatnesses as the statement that ‘the 
virtues came <dong,' or such otiosities as 

In distant view alon^r the level green. 

Had these attempts to compose something thatwaight represent 
the poetry of Saadi and Haflz and Omar Khayyam stood alone, 
Collins might certainly have jnstifled ‘the strictures^ of The 
OmUemcm'e Magazine on his fellow-contributor to Doddey. 
Fortunately, they do not stand alone, but are accompanied and ^ 
effiused by the Odee. Besides the two pieces to which reference 
has already been made — ^the Ode to Evening, with its almost, if 
not quite, successful extension of the ‘blank’ principle to lyric, 
and liie exquisite softness and restraint of ‘How sleep the brave’ — 
at least three others, in different degrees, have secured general 
admiration. These are the slightly ‘time-marked,’ but, surely, 
charming' for all time. Dirge in Gymbdine, the splendid outburst 
of the Liberty ode and the posthumous Superetitione of die 
HighUmde, of which the text may, perhaps, admit of dispute, but 
certmnly not the spirit and the poetic quality. Hardly one of 
these, unless it be ‘How sleep the brave,’ is, as a whole poem, 
fliultless; but Longinus would have made no mistake about the 
‘slips’ and ‘faults' of Collins, as compared with his sublimity — 
and why should we? 

The other poets to be mentioned in the present chapter are 
inferior to these two; but, with rare exception, each has something 
that would make it improper to batch or group him with others, 
as was done on a former occasion ; while hardly one is so distinctly 
eminent tlmt, in his case, chronological order need be disr^arded 
as it, has been in that of Collins. We shall, therefore, observe it, 
with the very slight further liberty (possibly no liberty at all) 
of mentioning John Dyer, who was certainly not bom within the 
eighteenth century, but whose exact birth-year is unknown, before 
Green and Blair, who can be positively claimed for the seventeenth. 

For Dyer, thou^ his real claims rest upon one diort piece 
only, mid that not belonging to the very highest style of poetiy, 

^ ^ Of. an«<, vol. XX, ohap. ▼!, sec. n, p. 191. 
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iftiist be reoogniaed as a poet, uid as a Teiy ranarfcable poet, 
finMn curiously different points of view. The FUeee and The Bttins 
are merely examples of the extraordinary mistakes as to 
snl^ects proper for poetry, and the ordinary infelicity in dealing 
wirii them, which hare condenmed eighteenth century rerse as a 
whole to a lower place than it deserres. The Cf/mUry Walk, not 
disagreeable in itself, is either a rastly inferior first draft, or 
a still more surprisingly unsuccessful replica, of Orongar HUL 
But Grongar HiU itself is one of those poems which occupy a 
place of their oyn, humble though it may be, as compared with 
the great epics and tragedies, simple and of little variety, as com- 
pared with the garlands or paradises of the essentially lyrical 
poets, but secure, distinguished and, practically, unique. That 
even Johnson, though he thought it ‘not very accurately written,’ 
'allowed it to be ‘pleasing,’ and felt sure that ‘when once read 
it would be read again,’ is a striking testimony in its favour. For 
it deals almost wholly with ‘prospects,’ to which Johnson was 
contemptuously indifferent ; and its ‘ inaccuracy ’ (which, in truth, 
is the highest accuracy) was to prove a very crowbar for loosening 
the foundations of the prosody that he thought accurate. 

The poem is really a little wonder in subject and form alike. 
The devotees of ‘the subject’ cannot fe.il, if they know the facts, 
to recognise in it the first definite return to that fixing of the eye 
on the object in nature which, though not so absent from Drydeii 
as Wordsworth thought, had been growing rarer and rarer (save in 
surii obscure work as Lady Winchilsea’s) for generation after 
generation, and which was to be the most powerful process in 
the revived poetry of the future. The student of form cannot 
ful to perceive in that inaccuracy which Johnson (for him) gently 
blamed something neither more nor less than a return to tlie 
pScnliar form of the octosyllabic couplet which, after being de- 
veloped by Shakespeare and Fletcher and the pastoral poets of 
the early seventeenth century, had beeit exquisitely employed by 
Milton in the twin masterpieces of his youtb. The poeiff appeared, 
in 1726, in the MieceUaaiy of that remarkable person Ijewis^ 
Even the first of The Seaeom had but just l^n published ; and, 
if there is a certain identity of spirit between this poem and 
Dyer’s, the expression is wholly different. Even those who are 
free from any half-partisan, half-ignorant contempt for the age of 
Pope uid the age of Johnson, must own how strange and sweet, 
amid t|ie ordinary concert of tiiose ages, is the sound of 

^ Gf. ante, vol. zx, p. 188 . • 
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Who in the pon^ oreiiinir lie # 

On flie moontiyn’B hmdy tmi... 

or * - „ 

A little rnl^ a little sway, * 

A sunbeam on a winter's day . . . 
or 

Someiames swift, sometimes slow, 

* Ware suooeeding wave^ they go 
A Tsrious journey to the deeit, 

" Like human life, to endless sleep. 

That Dyer was a painter ae well as a poet goes, no doubt, for 
something ; that, at least, he liked to think ha. had married a 
collateral descendant of, in his own phrase, ‘ everybody’s Shake- 
spere,’ may go for a great deal • 

In Dyer — or, at least, in Grongar Hill — ^we see some of the 
first, and almost best, fruits of the romantic spirit and style. In “ 
Matthew Green, both style and spirit are of the other kind, but 
hardly less agreeable in their own way. He, also, so fiir as 
good verse goes, is a ‘single-speech’ poet; but he derives some 
advantage from the fact that he hai^y tried to speak on any 
other occasion, though a few minor pieces usually accompany The 
Spleen, and a few more might, it seems, be added to them. Green 
was a quaker-freethiuker (a curious evolution) and a clerk in the 
custom-house, where he amiably prevented a reform which would 
have disestablished, or, at least, dismilked, the cats. He seems, on 
the whole, to have been more like a French man of letters of the 
time than like an Englishman possessing a temperament whidi 
may, at once, have qualified and disqualified him for treating ‘ the 
English disease.’ It must be admitted that his treatment is some- 
what superficial, and more than a little desultory ; but it certainly 
exhibits a condition completely opposite to that of the ailmoat, 
and even, for the time of reading, provides an antidote. 
octosyllables, ‘accurate,’ as Johnson would say, without stiffiiess 
or limpnes^ and slipping lightly along without any ^udibrastic 
acrobatism, frame a succession of thoughts that, if never very 
profound, are always expressed with a liveliness of which the weU- 

known . 

Flinu bat • stone, the giaat dies 

is by no means too fevourable a specimen. Sometimes, we have 
satiric glances at individuals, as tha^ near the be ginning , at Gildon ; 
sometimes, lively ‘thumlmails’ of contemporary manners; once dr 
twice, more elaborate drawings, as of the often quoted . , 

« „ Farm some twenty miles from town. 
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ei^curean attitude of the Ugfatw, but not tiie coarser, kind 
Ite seldom been better illustrated in verse. 

%• 

Chronology could hardly have been more complacent in contrast- 
planning tiian by putting the author of The Grave next in mrder. 
Here, idso, we have a poet of one poem ; but tbe subject of that 
poem has at once greater possibilities and greater dangers. A poet 
who writes unpoetically on death at once proves himself to be no 
poet ; and Blair has not failed to pass the test But he has passed 
it with the qualification of his time; and, perhaps, so universal a 
subject ought to receive rather more universality of treatment. 
Even the fine coda (whi^h did not form part of the original edition 
of the poem) dates itself a little too definitely; and the suicide 
passage, to name no other, is somewhat rhetorical, if not even 
• melodramatic. But there is no doubt that it had a powerful 
influence. The very &ct that contemporary critics thought the 
language lacking in ‘ dignity ’ offers the best testimony to its freedom, 
at least sometimes, from the always irksome, and sometimes in- 
tolerable, buckram which mare Young and Thomson, Armstrong 
and Akenside, and which is by no means absent from Collins or 
from Cray. The blank verse, like nearly all dating from this period, 
though not so badly as some of it, abuses the abrupt full-stopped 
middle pause, and is too much given to dramatic redundancy. 
But it has a certain almost rugged massiveness, and occasionally 
flings itself down with real momentum. The line 
The srreat negotiators of the earth 

possesses sarcastic force of meaning as well as prosodic force of 
structure. It would be hard to find two poets of more different 
schools than Blair and Blake. Yet it was not a mere association 
of contradictories when Blake illustrated Blair K 
# 

The peculiar ‘tumid and gorgeous’ style of the eighteenth 
century in blank verse, in which Johnsoif professed to find the only 
excuse — an^ that inadequate — for the melpe he detestSd, not un- 
frequently gives the wary critic a certain pause before he absolutely 
excludes the notion of conscious, or half-con^ous burlesque on 
the part of its practitioners. There had bMn no doubt about 
this burlesque in the case of The Bplendid SkiUing*, which, 

^ The oloee ooinoidenoe of The Grave, wbiob was certamlj written by 1742, though 
not pablished till the following year, and Night Thought, the first part of which appeared 
in the earlier year, has given occasion to the nsoal idle disputes about priority. The 
ooneeptian of each of these pgems was, probably, quite independent. 

* Bee ante, voL iz, chap, x, p. 266. • ^ 
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undoabbedly, had led not a few of them to Jdilton. Even Jo# 
ThoDoson, a later and mudi stmiger influence — ^in feet, one whidi 
directly mastered most blank-verse writers after 1736 — ^it- Uf |||d) 
certain whether the temper which avowedly exists in The 
Indctenee may not sometimes lie concealed in The SeoMns. And 
John Armstrongs Thomson’s intimate fiiend and more than 
countryman — ^for their birthplaces, just inside the Border, were 
within a few miles of each other — one of the garrison invalids of 
the castle itself, was, by common consent of tradition, a remarkable 
specimen of that compound of saturnine, and even /diurlish, humour 
with real kindliness, which Scotsmen have not been indiqiosed to 
acknowledge as a national characteristic. He seems to have pleaded 
actual burlesque intent for his p4ch4 de jevmeee (as it would be 
called in French literary history). The Economy qf Love. But it 
is difficult to discern much difference of style between this and the * 
more respectable Art qf Preserving Health. The preposterous 
latinising, which has made his ‘gelid cistern’ for ‘cold bath’ a 
stock quotation, and the buckram stiflness of style which usually 
goes with it, appear in both. His wellknown contribution to The 
Castle 0 / Indclenee itself is avowed burlesque, and not unhappy ; 
while, though his imitations of Shakespeare are about as much 
like Shakespeare as they are like Walt Whitman, his Epistte to 
WUkee, from the army in Ciermany to which he was attached, is 
not without good touches. He seems to have possessed literary, 
if not exactly poetical, power, but to have been the victim of 
personal bad taste, exaggerating a particular bad taste of the time. 

• 

Bichard Glover, like Armstrong, belongs to the ‘tumid and 
gorgeous’ blank- verse division; but, unlike him, he offers not the 
slightest provocation to direct or indirect amusement, and, unlike 
him also, he has nothing of real vigour. His celebrated balldd. 
Admired Hosier’ e Ghost, is a curious success ; but it is not certain 
how muc^ of its reproduction of the half-pathetic, half-bathetic 
style of ^e broadside is art and how much nature. Of his 
‘great ’performances, Leonidas and A tAenatd (rash as literary 

prophecy is), it may> with little, fear, be said that no age will ever 
resuscitate their popularity — a popularity which, even at the time, 
was not lasting and, perhaps, to some extent, had been politically 
engineered; while, almost certainly, the main cause of it was the 
already mentioned fency for the newly resuscitated blank verse. 
Glover, perhaps, is not so absurd as is Blaclmore : but he is^eqi^y 
duU in wubstance ; and, in form, he pushes one mannerism to an 
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%uoB( maddening Imgth. The dBTeet whidi Sfilton ivodnoes by 
ooouional strong fell-stops of sonso ooindduig with the metrical 
l^le panae ia well known and unqnestiionaUe. But Milton uaea 
it ffBt^fally, uid in combination with the utmost and most artfiil 
▼aiiety of other pauses, and of stopped or overrun lines. His 
imitators, firom the first, were tempt^ to employ and overdo this 
obvious device ; and Thomson himself is by no means impeccable 
in respect of it Glover usee it on every possible occasion, not 
unfiequently in several successive lines, and not unfrequently, also, 
stopping wheroano stops should be, in order to achieve it It is 
difficult to imagine, and would be hardly possible to find, even 
in the long list of mistaken ‘ long poem ’ writers of the past two 
centuries, more tedious stuff than his. 

The immediate cause which places William Shenstone here 
next to Glover is merely chronological; but the sequence could 
hardly be better arrang^ for a reader of the two. As a relief 
from the probably vain attempt to read the London merchant, 
nothing could be better than the poems of the Worcestershire 
gentleman-farmer. Shenstone ui not a great poet; but, perhaps, 
there has been a tendency, at all times, to treat him too lightly. 
Especially if his prose work on poetry be taken together with his 
poems, it may, not as a mere fcuu^, be found that veiy few of his 
contemporaries, perhaps none but Collins and Gray, ^d in them 
more of the root of the matter, though time and circumstance and 
a dawdling sentimental temperament intercepted and stunted fniit 
and fiower. With his prose’, we are here not directly qpneemed ; 
but it is certainly surprising how, in a few aphoristic touches, he 
lays a finger on some of the chief faults of the poetry of his day. 
He did not quite practise what he preached : and there is no doubt 
that posterity has not been wholly uqjust in associating the rococo 
decorations and the trivial artifices of the Leasowes with the 
poems which partly show direct conuedition with that estate. But 
artificial-pastoral was only a stage on the return to Teal natqre ; 
and the positive achievements of Shenstone’s poetry have much 
less of the toyshop and the marionette theaiire about them than it 
has been customary to think or say. It is almost a pity that he 
was of Pembroke, Oxford ; for, had be not been there, Johnson’s 
belittling would hardly have been accompanied by a sort of 
patronising endeavour to make the best of it — ^the most damaging 
form^ disparagement. 

1 Bee, ae to his letteri, chap, xi, sec. £i, pon, ' » 
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In it is very easily poseiUe to aerign him &r teas than hk* 
real yalne in the retnm to nature itsdC When Fanny Bom^i 
many yean aftm* his death, saw Enowle for the first 
ranked it next to Hagl^ as the finest park she had seen, admow- 
ledging, however, with firankness the culpable or r^rettable absence 
of improvemmit by temples and grottoes, obelisks and view-seats. 
We diould, of course exactly reverse the estimate. Yet Ha^ey 
and the (as some will have it) Naboth’s vineyard which patterned 
Hagley’s beautification were only sdioolmasten to bring public 
attention, at any rate, from town to country— if to a countay 
'townishly' bedizened and interfered with. The proper study 
of mankind ceased to be man only, when«he busied himself with 
nature at all ; even though for a time he might offidously intrude 
his own works upon her. One may smile at 

Bat di! the transport most ally’d to sonsr 
In some fair vilMt peaoeftal bound 
To oatoh soft hintt from Natnrds tongne 
And bid Arcadia Uoom aronnd— 

but it is only fair to remember that the earlier part of the same 
poem had almost expressly condemned meddling with nature as 
contained in the lines 

’Tis Nature only girea ezolnmTe ridit 
To relish her supreme delight, 

and, as if with half-surprise at its own boldness, allowed * preg- 
nancy of [such] delight’ to * thriftless furze’ and ‘rough barren 
rock.’ 

It ma^ indeed be admitted that, both in his grounds and in his 
poems, Shenstone allowed the charms of the villa to overpower 
those of furze and rock. 

One of the censor’s ironical anecdotes is that ‘nothing roused 
Shenstone’s indignation more than to ask if there were any fishel 
in his water.’ The obvious innuendo has a certain justice ; but it 
may, to some extent, be retorted that he did try to ‘stock’ some 
part of his poetical water — very unprofitably. His MorcH Pieee», 
had they stood alone, would either have excluded him from notice 
here Altogether, or have left him ^th a line of coudmnnation. Ute 
Judgment of Hercudee has the smoothness, but also the insig- 
nificance, of the average eighteenth century couplet; Economy, 
The Ruined Abbey and Love and Honour, the frigid Immbast and 
the occasional sheer ‘ measured prose ’ of its worst blank-verse. If 
Tho Progreee qf Taste deserves a less harsh Judgment, it is becaq^ 
Shenston^ ther^ is writing autobiographically, and, consequently. 
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*irtth hb heart in the matter ; while, as to form, he takes refogo 
fo the easy 'Hndibrastics’ whidi the age generally wrote well, and 
Nii^times exoellmitily. But, elsewhere, if the srase of impar 
etmgrestuB is too frequently with us, there are^ also, frequent 
alleviations; while that other and consoling sense of reading one 
who, at least, is a seeker after true poetry is seldom absent The 
Sthooknistress (which, we know, was undertaken irreverently and 
converted the author in the writing) has generally been admitted 
to be one of the happiest things of its kind, so to as its anthor 
intended (and hp has defined his intention very strictly) to reuch. 
Even the tea-garden ‘inscriptions' are saved by the bestknown 
of thmn, ‘Here in coolagrot’ which, by the exclution of some of 
the unlucky poetic lingo of tiie time, and the substitution for it of 
better phrase, could be made a really charming thing. Whether 
* there are enough good things in Levities to save the others is a 
nicer question : bnt, some things are certainly good. And the 
same is the case with Elegies^ which occupies the other wing of his 
array. Bnt it has practically long been decided that Shenstone 
must be judged by The Schoolmistress and the Miscdlamous 
Poems conscientiously subtitled ‘Odes, Songs, Ballads etc.’ Of The 
Schoolmistress we have spoken ; of the others we may now speak. 

To anyone who has read much poetry, and has thought a little 
about it with due mixture of criticism and affection, some — rela- 
tively many — of these pieces have a strange attraction. Tlie true 
and even profound notions as to poetical substaUce and form which 
are scattered about Shenstone’s prose seem to have exercised some 
prompting, but no restraining, infiuence oif his verse. ^ seldom 
quoted, and not in the least hackneyed, piece. The Song of Valenr 
tin£s Day, illustrates this, perhaps, in a more striking frtshion than 
any other. He appears, at first, to have caught that inestimable 
[foar and sweep of the common measure which had seemed to be 
lost with the latest Carolines; and the charm of it, as it were, is 
in the distance throughout But he nefer fully masters it Some 
lines, beginning with the second — , • 

’Tis said tiut under dietant skiei), 

Nor you the fact deny— 

are hopelessly prosaia The fiital jargon of the time, ‘ swain ’ and 
‘ grove ’ and the rest, pervades and mars the whole. The spell is 
never consummated ; but the possibility is always there. Of the 
Ode to Memory, something the same may be smd, and of others, 
ffis best known things The Dying Kid, the Jemmy Damson ballad 
and the four-parted Pastoral, are unequal, but <mly because they 
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omdescend nearer to the feshion. Hie three-footed anapaestioiS 
of tile last are jingling enough, no doubt; uid it is wonderfU 
that Shenstone should not haye anticipated the yariations* aim 
ennoblings of the metre which, eyen tiien, though chiefly in lig^t 
matter, had been sometimes hit upon, and which were perfected 
by Byron, Praed and Swinburne. But there is a foyour and a 
prettiness about them that still appeal to all but yery superior 
persons; and not merely they, but many of their companiom^ show 
that Shenstone was certainly a ‘called,’ if he could not quite rise 
to be a ‘chosen,’ poet. « , 

It may be desirable, and should certainly be permissible, to use 
once more the often misused comparison, and obserye that, while 
Shenstone would probably have been a better poet, and would 
certainly haye written better poetry, in the seyenteenth or the nine- ‘ 
teenth century, there is little probability that Mark Akenside 
would at any time haye done better than he actually did, and small 
likelihood tWt he would eyer haye done so well. His only genuine 
appeal is to the intellect and to strictly conyentionalised emotions ; 
his method is by way of yersified rhetoric; and his inspirations 
are political, ethical, social, or almost what you will, provided the 
purely poetical be excluded. It is, perhaps, not unconnected with 
this restricted appeal to the understanding, that hardly any poet 
known to us was so curiously addicted to remaking his poems. 
Poets of all degrees and kinds, poets as different from each other 
as Thomson and Tennyson, have revised their work largely; 
but the revision has 'always, or almost always, been conflned to 
omissions, insertions and alterations for better or worse, of isolated 
phrase, line or passage. Akenside entirely rewrote his one long and 
famous poem. The Pleamree qf ImaginaSion\ and did somethii^ 
similar with several of his not very numerous smaller pieces. 

Since his actual intellectual endowment was not small, and 
his studies (though he was an active practising physician) were 
sufocienty Be often 8ho,wed fairly adequate stuff or substance of 
writing. But this stuff or substance is hardly ever of itself poetical ; 
and ‘the poetical or quasi-poetical ornament is invariably added, 
decorative and merely the clothes, not the body — ^to borrow the 
Coleridgean image— of such spirit as there is. . 

He, therefore, shows better in poems, different as they are 
from eadi other, like the Hyvm to the Naiads and An E^pi^ to 
Cwrio, than in his diploma piece. The Ptee^res of Imagispaition 

* The title ol the second edition (17S7) rnns : The Pleatwet of the Imagimtion. 
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by a bold aumomer or liberty, be need as the titie of a 
somideted KMa Khan, and so might designate a m ag niflo ent 
poem. But, applied strictly, and in the finlhion congenial to 
Akenside and his century, it almost ineyitably means a frigid 
catalogue, with the items decked out in rhetorical figures and 
developments. The earlier form is tibe better ; but neither is really 
poetry. On the other hand, the Hynm to tAe Naiads, in blank 
verse, does, perhaps, deserve that praise of being ‘ the best example 
of the eighteenth century kind ‘ which has been sometimes strangely 
given to The Pleasures themselves. More than one of the Odes 
and Inscriptions, in their formal decorative way, have a good deal 
of what has been calle(> ‘ frozen grace.’ But only once, perhaps, 
does Akenside really rise to poetic bloodheat: and that is in An 
EpisUe to Curio. It may deserve, from the point of view of Uie 
' practical man, the ridicule that Macaulay has applied to it But, 
as an example of the nobler satiric couplet, fEishioned in a manner 
between that of Dryden and that of Pope, animated by un- 
doubtedly genuine feeling, and launched at its object with the 
pulse and quiver of a well-balanced and well-flung javelin, it really 
has notable merit 

Such a thing as this, and such other things as semi-classidil 
bas-reliefs in description or sentiment, Akenside could accomplish ; 
but except in the political kind, he has no passion, and in no 
kind whatever has he magnificence, or the charm of life. 

If Shenstone and Akenside present am interesting parallel 
contrast in one way, that presented to both of them by Christopher 
Smart is even more interesting; while, in another way, he approxi- 
mates to Collins. Akenside, with all his learning, acuteness and 
^gour, never found the true spirit of poetry, and, perhaps, did not 
even look for it, or know where it was to be found. Shenstone, 
conscious of its existence, and always in a half-hearted way seeking 
it, sometimes came near it or, at least, saw it afiEtr ofl; Smart 
found it once for all, and once only; but that once was when he 
was mad. Since A Song to Devoid at last gained its true place j(and 
sometimes, perhaps, a place rather higher than that), it has been 
the fashion rather to undervalue the positive worth of those other 
pomns from which, by certainly one of the oddest tricks in literary 
history, fortune separated the Song in the original edition of 
Smart’s work, leaving it for Chalmers to find in a review fragment 
onl^, 4nd for tiie ninei^nth century at last to recover comifletely. 
Smart’s Latin pomns, original and translated, are now quite opt of 
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fidhion; and tihey are not, as a role, strikingly good. He 
not, whra sane, the power of serions poetry; bat his lighter 
in a Hndilnastic or Swiftian rein is, sometimes, really caintaT; 
and neither in those great originals, nor in Barham, nor even in 
Thackeray, can be found a better piece of rhyme than 

Tell me,' tlioa son of great Cadwallader, 

Hast thoQ that hare? or hast thon swallowed her? 

Bat^ in A Bong to David, as it has been said, furor verepoetiem 
has seized and inspired his victim. It has been so much pnused 
in the last half-century as to be, perhaps, to <Bome extent, in 
the danger of Aristides; and it is anything rather thmi fimltiess. 
The ideas, and, indeed, much of the langnftge, are taken at second- 
hand from the Bible ; there is, as, in the circumstances, there almost 
must have been, divagation, repetition, verbiage, inequality, with ^ 
other things not good in themselves. But the tide of poetry carries 
the poem right through, and the reader with it ; the old romance-six 
or rime eouie — a frivourite measure with the eighteenth century, 
but often too suggestive of Bir-Thopas — once more acquires soar 
and msh, and the blood and breath of life, so that the whole crowd 
of emotional thought and picturesque image sweeps through the 
page with irresistible force. 

There is little for us that is irresistible in James Beattie or in 
William Falconer. But men not yet decrepit, who in their youth 
were fond of haunting bookstalls, may remember that few poems 
were commoner in ‘elegant pocket editions,’ as their own times 
would have said, than The Minstrel and The Bhipwreek. We 
know that Byron was strongly influenced by Beattie in point of 
form ; and it has been credibly asserted that his influence, at least 
in Scotland, on young readers of poetry, is not, or was not ve^ 
recently, exhausted. It is difficult to think that this can have 
been the case with Falconer. The ‘ exquisite harmony of numbers * 
whi<ffi Chafers could discover has now completely vanished firom 
such things as 

. Witii joyful eyes th’ attenttre master sees 

Th’ ausririous omens of an eastern breeze; 

and scarcely will any breeze, of east or west, extract that harmony 
agam firom such a lyre. The technicalities are not only unlikely 
to interest, but, to a great extent, are, unluckily, obsolete. The 
few personal touches are of the frdntest; and even Falconer’s 
Greece is a Greece which, if it was ever livng, has ceased <o live 
now. His smaller poems are few and insigniflcimt. 
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* ; Beattie^ on <ihe other hand, retains at least a faistoiic interest 
M a pioneer of ronumtidsm, and as the most serious and exteneire 
nndim', up to his own lame, of the Spenserian stansa. He was 
hampered in general effiact inasmuch as, if he was possessed of 
any strictly poetic feculty, it was of a singularly small and weak 
one ; and he hampered himself in a special way by failing to 
observe that, to make a Spenserian stansa, you ne^ a Spenserian 
line and Spenserian line-groupings. As it was (and he taught the 
fault to ByronX the great merit of the form — ^its complex and yet 
absolutely fluent«harmony — is broken up by suggestions, now of 
the couplet, now of the old dramatic blank-verse line, now, agiun, 
of the Miltonic or pseude-Miltonic paragraph arrangement. Nor, 
though the matter might more than compensate contemporaries 
and immediate posterity for a defect in manner which they would 
*hardly notice, is it such as can give much eiyoyment either now, or 
ever again. That it is not only plotless and characterless but, also, 
unfinished, need not be fatal. It has hills and vales and other 
properties of romanticism d la /SotMseaw; suggestions of knights 
and witches and so forth in the manner of romanticism d la Percy. 
But the drawing is all in watered-out sepia ; the melody is a 
hurdy-gurdy strum. 

His minor poems are more numerous than Falconer's and 
intend much more greatly ; but they have little more significance. 
He tries Gray’s ode manner, and he tries his elegy manner: and 
he foils in both. A tolerable opening, such as that of Retiremewt : 

When in the orimmn cloud of even. 

The linxerinsr Hxht deosye, 

And Heeper on the front of Heaven 
His gUeterinir gem dieplaye 

is followed by some twenty times the number of lines mostly 
rubbish. The Pastorals, if less silly, are not much better than 
pastorals usuidly are; and the most that can be said for The 
Judgment of Paris, wherein Beattie employs the elegiac quatrain, 
is that it is rather less bad than one would expect — a foct which 
may account for its unpopularity at the time as well as for its 
* omission from his collected poems’. 

The poets — for, in a few cases, they most certunly deserve that 
nune — and the verse-writers — an indefeasible title — ^who have 
been mentioned in this and in an earlier chapter’ do not require 

* Ab to Beattie's once celebrated on the Nature and Immutability of Truths 
cf. ohtp. poet, % 

^ Ante, Tol. XX, chap, ti, sec. n. * ^ 
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any peroratioii with much dmunBtanoe. But it would not pnty 
be undvil to give them none; it would amount to a sort of 
petty treason in fiuling to make good their claims to the ‘pla^ 
they have here received This place is, perhaps, justified in one 
case only — ^that of Collins — ^by the possession of intrinsic genius 
of the strictly poetical kind, in qualhy if not in quantity, sufficient 
to have made Jts way in any age ; though, undoubtedly, in 
some ages, it would have been more fertile than in this. Tet 
Collins acquires not only interest but intelligibility when he is 
considered in company with those who have be^ associated with 
him here. * Why was he not as they ? ’ ‘ What was it that weired 
on him as on them ? ’ These are questions which those who disdain 
the historic estimate — ^who wish to ‘like grossly,’ as Dryden put 
it — ^may disdain likewise. They add to the delight as much, at 
least, as they satisfy the intelligence of better exercised tastes.^ 
So, again, in various ways. Garth and Watts, Young and Dyer and 
Green, Shenstone and Akenside and Smart, have special attractions 
— sometimes, if not always, strictly poetical; always, perhaps, 
strictly literary — ^in one way or another, sufficient to satisfy fit 
readers, if they cannot abide the same test as Collins. And so, in 
their turn, have even the numerm, the crowd of what some hanhly 
call poetasters, whom we have also included. They, also, in their 
day and way, obeyed the irresistible seduction which urges a 
man to desert prose and to follow the call of poetry. They did 
not go for or do much ; but they went as fisr and did as much as 
they could. 



CHAPTER VIII 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 

It was a supreme foiiune that gave Johnson the friendship of 
Reynolds and Boswell. His great personality is still an active and 
fruniliar force. We know him as well as if he had lived among us. 
*But the first of Reynolds’s portraits was pmnted when Johnson had 
completed The Rambler and was already ‘the great moralist,’ and 
Boswell did not meet him till after he had obtained his pension. 
The Johnson that we know is the Johnson ‘who loves to fold 
his 1^ and have his talk out’ The years in which he fought 
poverty and gained his place in the world of letters are obscure 
to us, in comparison with those in which he eqjoyed his hard-won 
leisure. He never cared, in later life, to speak about his early 
struggles ; he never spoke much about himself at any tima Even 
when he wrote the lives of authors whom he had known and might 
have told his own experiences without disturbing the unity of his 
picture, he offered little more than the refiection of his feelings. 
Sir John Hawkins did not make fell use of his great opportunity. 
He alone, of all Johnson’s biographers, had known him almost from 
the start of their work in London, but he drew on his recollections 
fitfully and lazily. He has given enough to show how much more 
he might have given. Boswell, with all his pertinacious curiosity, 
found that be had to rely mainly on his own researches. There 
were in these early years subjects ‘ too delicate to question Johnson 
upon.’ Much remained, and still remains, for others toUiscover. 

New letters, anecdotes or facts will not disturb our idea of 
Johnson^ They will, at most, fill gaps and settle doubts, ^e 
man himself is ^own. Yet the very greatness of his personality 
has tended to interfere with the recognition of his greatness as a 

^ A large amonnt of new material on Johnson’s family and early life has reoently 
been made accessible in TheBmdes of Blackwood Hill and Dr Johnion'$ Ancestry (1906) 
by Bead#, A. L., and in hi^ Johwonian Gleanings (1909 etc.). Kew material on his 
later life is given in Broadley and Seceombe’s Doctor Johnson and Mrs Thrale (1910). 
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w**n of tetters. No other author whose pr«^ession was litnatii^ 
seems to owe so little of his fiune to his books. Many 
Diyden and Scott among others, give the impression that'^ihey 
were greater than anything that they have written. It has been 
the unique tete of Johnson to be dissociated firom his works. He 
would have welcomed the knowledge that he was to be remembered 
as a man, for he had no delusions about authorship. But he is to be 
found in his works as he wished to be known, and as he waa If the 
greatest of biographies catches him at moments which he would not 
have recorded, it is also true that his writings <give us his more 
intimate thoughts, and take ns into regions which were denied to 
his conversation. 

He was bom at Lichfield on 18 September 1709, in the year in 
which his fother, one of the chief booksellers of the midlands, was 
sheriff of the city. As a schoolboy, he seems to have been already 
distinguis hed by his ease in learning, his tenacity of memory, his 
lack of application, and delays adjusted to his power of rapid work. 
But the best part of his instraction he acquired for himself in his 
father’s shop. There, he prowled about at leisure, and read as his 
fon(^ directed. He was never a laborious reader. The progress 
which the understanding makes through a book, he said, has more 
pain than pleasure in it. ‘ Sir ; do you read books through ? ’ he 
once asked. There may have been few books that he read through 
himself His defective eyesight had probably some bearing on what 
came to be an intellectual habit. But he had in a supreme degree 
the gift of discovering the matter and quality of a book, almost on 
opening its pages. The extent of his knowledge was the wonder of 
all his friends: Adam Smith declared that Johnson knew more 
books than any man alive. He had begun this knowledge by 
sampling his fother’s store. And in these days, before he had 'l^t 
school, he was already a good enough Latinist to be diverted from 
a search for apples by the discovery of a folio of PetrarcL 

He was intended to follow Ms fotber’s business. Hawkins and 
Mrs Piozzi both say that he could bind a book. But, after two 
yeajrs at home, he contrived to proceed to Oxford. He entered 
Pembroke coUqge as a commoner on 31 October 1728, and 
remained there continuously,* with, at most, one week’s break in 
the long vacation, till December 1729. Thereafter, his residence 
was irregular, and he left the university without taldng a degreed 


* Boswdl rays he left ' in aotninn, 1781.’ 33>ere iB,nineb rapport for thta dAte in 

Hawkins. Bat Oroker argned that he never retnmed after Deaembw 1789, thoogdi his 
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S|e oatstandi^ &ct his college career iras the translatioii of 
Pfoe’s Memah into Latin verse^ as a CSiristnias ezerdsa This 
'lIpNhe first of his works that was printed, being included in 
A Mi»ceUamy of Poems hy Several Hands (1731X collected by 
J. Husbands, fellow of Pembroke college. Latin was already 
almost as familiar, a language to him as bis own. Late in life^ 
during his tour in France, he was ‘resolute in speaking Latin,’ 
though he had a command of French idiom that enabled him to 
supply the first paragraph to Baretti’s translation of Hassdas\ 
'Though he is a,great critic in French,’ said Baretti, ‘and knows 
almost as much Italian as 1 do, he cannot speak either language, 
but he talks Latin with all Cicero’s fiiry^’ His knowledge of the 
renascence poets was unusually wide. He regretted that they 
were not generally known, and that Pope’s attempt to rescue 
*them from neglect by his Sdeeta PoemaJta Italorwn had been 
fruitless. The first book which he himself designed was an edition 
of Politian, with a history of Latin poetry in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Proposals for printing it by subscription were 
issued in August 1734 ; but nothing came of the scheme, and the 
Latin poems of Politian still await an editor. 

Of his five and a half years in the midlands after his residence 
in Oxford, the records are fragmentary. His earliest extant letter 
(.30 October 1731) has reference to an unsuccessful application for 
the post of usher in the grammar school of Stourbridge. He acted 
in this capacity for some time, in 1732, at Market Bosworth, 
in Leicestershire. Later in the same year, he paid a visit to 
his lifelong friend Edmund Hector, then settled as a surgeon 
in Birmingham ; and it would appear that Birmingham was his 
home for the next three years”. What is certain is that his hopes 
had now tunied to writing. He contributed to The Birmingham 
dJBmrMd a number of essays, all of which are lost ; he planned 
his edition of Politian ; he offered to write' for The QenUeman’s 
Magazine ; and he completed his first book, A Voyage to Abyssinia, 

m 

name remained on the books till October 1781 ; and this view has been oommonfy 
adopted. The arguments for residence till 1731 remain the stronger. 

^ See Prior’s Life of Malone (1860), p. 161^ 

s See Giueeppe Baretti^ Gollison-Morley, L. (1909), p. 86. 

s The issue of the Politian proposals at l^hOeld in August 1784 appears to be the only 
evidence for the common statement that he then returned to Lichfield. It was to be 
expected that the subscriptions should be reoeived by his brother Nathanael, who, with 
his mother, had carried on the family business from the death of his father in 1781. A 
Voyage to Abyennia was all written at Birmingham. If it was oompleted before 
August 1794 , there must have j^n a delay of six months in publication. The letter to 
The OenUeman*i Magaeine was written from Bir mingh a m on 28 November 1784. ^ 
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hy Faiher Jerome Lcibo. WWi a OontmuaUon of ths Hisiory qf 
Ahyemma, amd Fifieen JH$8ertation8f hy Mr Le Orand. From 
tihe Freneh. Tbe volume was printed in Birmingham and publllshd^ 
in London, anonymously, in January 1736. 

In this traiutetion, there is much more of Le Grand than of 
Loba In parts, Johnson condensed freely; where he allowed him- 
self least liberty was in the sixteen (not fifteen) dissertations, which 
occupy more than half the volume and deal with such subjects as 
the Nile, Prester John, the queen of Sheba and the religions 
customs of the Abyssiniana He was always ai) eager reader of 
books of travel; and it was fitting that the passion for whatever 
afforded views of human nature, which led him to describe his own 
experiences of another country and to urge others to describe theirs, 
should be shown in his first work. But the main interest of the 
volume now lies in the short preface. In the translation, he is* 
content to convey the meaning of the original, and, while he 
follows in haste another’s thought and language, we ful to find 
the qualities of his own style. But they are unmistakable in 
such a passage as this: 

The Beader will here find no Begions cnrsed irith irremediable Barren- 
neea. or bleas’d with Spontaneons Fecnndity, no perpetnal Gloom or nnceamnir 
Snnahine; nor are tiie Nations here described either devoid of all Sense of 
Hnmaniiy, or consummate in all private and social Yirtnes, here are no 
Hottentots without Beliirion, Polity, or Articulate Language, no Chinese per^ 
fectly Polite^ and compleatly sldll’d in all Sciences: He will discover, what 
will always be discover’d by a diligent and impartial Enquirer,, that wher- 
ever Human Nature is to be found, there is a mixture of Yice and Yirtne, a 
contest of Passion and Beason, and that the Creator doth not appear Partial 
in his Distributions, but has bahmoed in most Countries thrir particular 
Inconveniences by particular Favours. 

He who writes much, Johnson said, will not easily escape a manner. 
But hhre is Johnson’s manner in his first book. And here, t8e, 
is a forecast of the philosophy of The Rambler and The Vamty of 
Htmcm Wiehee. There we no distinct periods in Johnson’s literary 
development, no sudden access of power, no change in his outlook, 
nojuovelties in his methods. He continued as he had begun. He 
grew in confidence and facility; he perfected hip command of 
expression ; but there was not any change in the spirit of his 
expresrion or in what he wished to expresa 

His experience of letters at Birmingham had not promised 
success, and, on his marriage in July 1736 with Mrs Elisabeth 
Porter, the widow of one of his Birmin^|iam friends, hq, set up 
a pphool at Edial, near Lichfield. His fir^ reference to the new 
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egfcw p riae is ftnuid in a letter of 25 Jane 173Q» reoendy imblidied 
foi die first time^ 

^l*am gaiBS/he wiitea,*to ftmiflli » Hoiiae»lii tbe CooBtry aod keop • 
Vointe BoBidiBg4ioiue for Tomig 6entl«meB iriiom I ahall OBdoBroor to 
fawtnut io a Biethod aoBiewliat more mtiooal thMeonuBOBlynraetiaed.* 


IBs ‘sdieme for the dasses of a grammar school/ as given by 
Hawkins and Boswell, illustrates what he was to say about teach- 
ing in his lAfe oj MUUm. The school foiled, and, on 2 March 
1737, he set out for London with one of his pupils, David Garrick. 
Henceforward, London was to be his home. Having no profession, 
he became by necessity an author. 

He had no promise of work, but he looked to find employment 
on The GetMeman'* Magasine, and he had hopes in the drama. 
He had written at Edial three acts of his tragedy Irene\ He 
•worked at it during his first months in London, and finished it on 
his visit to Lichfield to settle his afifoirs, in the summer of 1737. 
But there remained for him * the labour of introducing it on the 
stage, an undertaking which to an ingenuous mind was in a very 
high degree vexatious and diegusting’ — as he wrote of another’s 
experience while his own tragedy was still unacted. The goodwill 
of Garrick, whom he placed under a heavy debt by the great 
prologue which heralded his managership of Drury lane in 1747, 
at last brought it on the stage in February 1749*, and protracted 
its run to nine nights, so that there might be three third-night 
benefits. With all his knowledge of human nature, Johnson was 
unable to exhibit dramatically the shades which distinguish one 
character feont another. Irene is only a moral poem in a suc- 
cession of dialogues on the theme that 'Peace from innocence 
must fiow ’ and 'none are happy but the wise and virtuous.’ And 
the thought struggles with the metre. He could not divest his 
bfonk verse of the qualities of the couplet. The same foults are 
to be found in his translation, made many years later, of a Ediort 
passage of Metastasia We expect the riflie at the end of the line; 
and, when we come on it in the couplets with which*each aot 


^ Bi-CetUenary of the Birth of Johneon, Commemoration Feetival Beporte^ fitted 
by Baby, J. T. (1909), pp. 20-7. 

* II was founded on a story in KnoUes’s Hietory of the Tiirbf, previously treated in 
The Trayedy of The Unhappy Fair IrenOf by Gilbert Bwinhoe, 16M ; Irena, a Tragedy, 
of unknown authorship, 1664; and Irene, or the Fair Creek, by Charles Goring, 1706* 
Before Enolles, the same subject had been treated in Pede*s lost play The J^rkieh 
Mohamet and Hyrin the fair Creek (see Peele, ed. BnUen, A. H., voL t, p. xuvii, and 
vbL n, p. 894). 

*^nie»title on the play-bSls was Mahomet and Irene. See An Eeeay on Tragedy, 
1749, p. 12 note, and Genest, Englieh Stage, 1882, vol. zv, pp. 966*— 6. 

B. L. X. CH. Ylfbi 11 
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doses, instead of feell^ that tiiey aro tags, as we Ad in ow g^rent 
tmgediee^ we find die rerse bound forward with imwimted easc^ 
Johnson had too massiye and too logical an intelleet to ddaj^ 
himself readily to die drama. He came to perodve this, but not 
dll long after he had described the qualificadons of a dramadst in 
his ofSavcegty and had proceeded with a second play, OhmUs 
(ffBwedan, of fdiich the only record is an ambiguous allusion in a 
letter (10 June 1742). The labour he spent on Irme led him to diink 
well of it for a time; but, late in life, when he returned to it afresh, 
he agreed with the common yerdict He ‘thought 4 had been better.’ 
He could speak from his own experience when, in the passage on 
tediousness in his I4fe qf Prior, he said that ‘unhappily this 
pernicious frilure is that which an author is least able to discoyer.’ 

It was The OenUeman’e Magazme that gaye Johnson his real 
start as a man of letters. Founded by Edward Cave, under the* 
name Sylvanus Urban, in January 1731, it had been growii^ 
steadily from small beginnings. Its original pui 3 >ose was to 
reprint, from month to month, a selecdon of the more interest- 
ing matter that had appeared in. the journals; and the name 
‘magazine’ was, in this its first applicadon to a periodical, in- 
tended as a modest dtle for a collecdon which made small claim 
to originality. The idea was not altogether new. The Grub-Oreet 
Journal contains a section of ‘domestic news’ extracted from 
- other papers, and sometimes so treated as to suggest to the 
modem reader the more urbane comments in the pages of Punch. 

' But, as the editors of The Chruh-etreet Journal complained in the 
preface to Memoire of the Society of Grub-ehreet (1737), their 
rival of The GhnUe/mom's Magazine took anything he fiincied — 
news, letters, essays or verses — and printed as much or as little 
of them as he pleased. The success of the Magcmne was never 
in doubt. The first number went into a fifth ec&tion ; and wftb 
success came ambition., In the number for January 1739, a 
correspogdent, who evidently was Johnson, observes that the 
extracts from the weekly journalists have ‘shrank at length into 
a very few columns and made way for original letters and dis- 
sertadqns.’ The Magcmne now included parliamentary report^ 
poetical essays, serial stories, mathematical papers, maps, songs 
with music, and a register of publications. Most of the devices of 
modem journalism were anticipate4 in these early numbmrs. Gave 
had the luck and the skill to hit on what the public wanted. H 
we may trust the pre&ce to the collected pumbers for 17^ there 
w^ immediately ‘almost twmityimitaticns.’ YehTheGeindmarle 
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jiktBmine had many featons fai oMnmcm wMi 7%e 
^Nipiiri; or the MonMif MieeeMan^, wliidi Petw Mbttenz had 
started in Jaanary 1692 and carrtod on with flagging aeid to 1694. 
Hm earlim* periodical had began on a much higher literary level and 
remains a work of very great interest ; but its fortunes were ‘not 
watched over by a man of basiness. It had beefl modelled partly 
on Le Merewre QaknU. The OemUeiaujm'e Mctgaatme was, in its 
origin, independent of both its French and its English foremnnera 
In the letter which Johnson sent to Cave from Birmingham in 
1734 , besides ofbring to contribute, he suggested several imiNrove- 
ments. For ‘the low jests, awkward buffoonery, or the duU 
scurrilities of either party,’ whidt were to procure for it or its 
imitators a place in The Ihmeiad, might be substituted, he thought, 
'‘short literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical remarks 
* on authors ancient or modem, or loose pieces worth preserving.’ 
Ifothing came of the letter ; but the suggestion that the Mtugcmne 
should take itself more seriously accorded with Cave’s business 
instincts, and the changes gradusJly introduced were in accordance 
with Johnson’s wishes. His first contribution, tlie Latin alcaics 
beginning Urbane, nvUie fesee laboribue, did not appear till 
March 1738. From that time, he was regularly employed ; and 
he at once asserted some sort of literary control There cannot be 
any doubt that the subsequent steady rise in the character of the 
Magaaine was laigely due to him. He also helped to guide its 
fortunes through a grave crisia Reports of the proceedings and 
debates in parliament had been given in the Magazine since 1732 ; 
but, on 13 April 1738, the House of Commons declared such reports 
to be ‘a notorious breach of the Privilege of this House.’ The 
Magaame could not easily omit a section on which much of its 
pgpulmity depended, and, in June 17^38, there appeared ‘debates 
in the Senate of Magna LiUiputia.’ If, as Hawkins says, the 
device was Cave’s, it had Johnson’s approval; and his baud is 
unmistakable in the passage in which the device is q^plained. 
He b^an by editing the reports, which continued to be written 
by William Outhrie, tiie first of his many Scottish friends. He was 
their sole author only for the thirty-six numbers and supplements 
from July 1741 to March 1744, and author rather than repwter. 
According to Hawkins, he had never entered either House ; ac- 
cording to Murphy, he had once found his way into the House of 
Commons. He expanded in Cave’s printing office^ long after the 
aetonl debates, the scanty notes suf^iUed to him, and invested 
them with his own argumentative skill and riequenee. Some of 
*• , 11—2 
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tile speeches are euM to r^wesent what waa said by more thui 
one qieaker; othen he described as the mere coinage of hip 
imagination. His reports are, in 6ust, original worl^ and a veiy 
great work. To us who know the secret of their authorship, it is 
suiprising that they tiiould not have been recognised as the work 
of a man of letters. They are on a high level of literary excellence, 
and there is an<obvious uniformity in the style Even when they 
succeed in suggesting the idiosyncrasies of the differmit speakers, 
they show one cast of mind and texture of language. They are 
Johnson’s own debates on the political questionsiof tibe day, based 
— and based only— on the debates in parliament He sait^ within 
a few days of his death, that he wrote them ‘with more velocity ’ 
than any other work — often three columns of the Magaxme within 
the hour, and, once, ten pages between noon and early evening. 
The wonder is, not so much that debates thus written could 
have been so good, as tiiat debates so good could have bemi 
accepted as giving the words of the speakers. Johnson had not 
expected this; and, when he recognised it, he determined not to 
be any longer ‘accessory to the propagation of felsehood.’ This 
is the explanation given for his sudden abandonment of them, in 
1744. But the secret was long kept, ^d they continued to be 
regarded as genuine. There is more of Johnson than of Pitt 
in the famous speech about ‘the atrocious crime of being a young 
man.’ And two qE^eeches entirely written by him appeared, to his 
amusement, in the collected works of Chesterfield. 

The extent of his other contributions cannot easily be de- 
termined. We have often only thb evidence of style to guide us, 
and his editoriid privileges make it difficult to apply. It is very 
doubtful, for instance, if the short notice, in November 1739, of the 
poems of Joseph Warton and Collins printed in the previqps 
number is, as Wooll states in his Memoirs of Warton, the work 
of Johnson. Our best authority is Boswell, but his list is only 
tentative We know that he wrote the biographies of Sarpi, 
Boerhaave, Blake, Dmke, Barretier, Lewis Morin, Burmann and 
Sydenham ; and there are other articles about which there can be 
no reasonable doubt. The amount of Ids writing varies greatly 
from month to month. In the number for December 1740, which 
contains his Essay on Epitaphs, most of the original contri- 
butions are his; in other numbers, we cannot safely ascribe to 
him more than the debates. Ihe question of authortiiip has 
never been examined thoroughly; buty: even with the *help 
of «Cave’s office books, there would be serious obstacles to a 
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oi^iidye finding; In addition to Ids woric fiw Oave, he had 
hfonglit onty with other paUishers, Marmor (April 

an irradcal discnssioD, with a political bearing, on the sup* 
posed discomy of a prophecy in ^monloBhrhyme^’ and A Cimpkait 
Vimdieatwn of the Lieensen of (he Stage (May 1739X an ironical 
attack on the rejection of Brooke’s Otnotame Vaea. Gontinned 
irony is rarely successfiiL Johnson did not try it again. 

The early series of biographies was followed by the elaborate 
life of a poet whom Johnson had known intimately, and whose 
character requifed protection from the insults and calumnies 
whidk it invited. Richard Savage died in the prison of Bristol 
at the beginning of August 1743; and, in the number of The 
GenUeman’s Magasdne for the same month, Johnson announced, 
in an unsigned letter, that a biography of him was in preparation. 

* He wrote it with his usual speed — once he wrote as much as 
forty-eight printed pages at a sitting — and had it published in 
Februaiy 1744. It is a work of remarkable and varied interest, 
and throws li|^t on a period of Johnson’s career of which we know 
too little. They had suffered poverty together and forgotten it in 
their compmiionship: they had spent whole nights in the streets 
when their combined resources could not find them a shelter ; and 
the description of Savage’s fortunes reflects what Johnson had 
himself endured, and might have still to endure. He was attracted 
to Savage by the story of his life, on which research had not yet 
cast any doubt, by his shrewd knowledge of human nature, by his 
social skill and experience and by his talent as a writer. Savage 
was eleven years older than Johnson, and in his varied life had 
mudi to tell. But the chief attraction was Savage’s own character. 
His great capacities could not save him from his undoing. He 
was self-indulgent, petulant, aggressive and ungratefiil ; there was 
&cuse for the indifference or resentment of those who had once 
been benefactors. All this Johnson brings out clearly in a narra- 
tive which, when it leans from imparti&lity, leans to the side of 
friendship, He related eveiything as be knpw it, with nokuggestion 
of censure, but with generous sympathy. The Life of Samage is 
one of those rare Inographies which, by their perfect rincerity, tell 
us as much of the character of the author as of the man described. 
He uududed it, later, with only dij^t alterations, in The Livee of 
the Poete. It had been an adequate expression of his feelings 
whoi it was written, and he wisdy decided to let well alone. But 
it is Indifferent Life frmn tiie otiiw IdveOt and diffins from thmn 
hi more timn scale and method. It is the stndy a perscmdity 
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tOSbet than a poet, though at no woiild Johnson have 
tried to make siidi a disrinction. 1%e oritidam of SaTage’e worin 
k die least part of it, and has not yet all the writer's ea^y madery. 
The styles too, whkh, at its best, k as good as it ever was to be^ 
sonmtimes lacks its later certainty and precision. And the fre> 
qufflit repetition t of the same ideas, though always in differmt 
language, shows a desire to give in full the content of a foil mind 
rather than to represent it election. The new setting of 37k 
L^t o/ Savage invites a comparison which proves that Johnson's 
abilities were strengthening and maturing to his^ventieth year. 
Tet he never revealed himself more folly than in thk early 
tribute to the mmnory of a difficult friend. 

Johnson’s contributions to The GenUeman’e Magaasine had 
become less frequent in 174.3, and they ceased in the following yeeu*. 
He was meditating larger schemes. And he had latterly been 
doing much other work. Since the end of 1742, he had been 
engaged with William Oldys in cataloguing the printed books in 
the library of the earl of Oxford, then newly purchased by Thomas 
Osborne, the bookseller. The Propoeale for printing the catalogue 
by subscription were written by Johnson and issued in December 
1742, and the Account qf the Hcaieiam, Librarg, which they 
contained, was afterwards made to seiwe as prefisuw to the first 
of the four volnmes of the catalogue — CatcUogue Bibliotheeae 
Harleianae, 1743 — 4. While the catalogue 'Was in progress, the 
bookseller, who had remarkable luck in having secured the services 
of one of the greatest of English literary antiquaries and one of 
the most scholarly of English critics, was persuaded to publish a 
collection of the more scarce and vidnable tracts or pamphlets in 
hk possession, under the title The Harleian MieceUang. The bulk 
of the selective and editorial work fell to Oldys; but it was 
Johnson who, again, wrote the Propoeale, and contributed the 
introduction (1744), which, when reprinted separately, he entitled 
An Eeeay on the Origm* and Importance of Small Traete and 
FugUive Pieeee. In this, his first attempt at literary history, he 
gives a short sketch of English pamphlets from the reformation to 
the reign of Charles II, and follaws in the tracks of such works as 
The Pheniso (1707) and The Phoenix Britanmem (1731X 27k 
Orttiaal Hietory of Pomphlete (1716) of Myles Davies, and tiie 
IHeeertatiion on Pomphlete (1731) of his collaborator Oldya There 
k no evidence of Johnson’s hand in the Harleian CoUcetion of 
Vogagee and Trande (1745> ^ ^ • 

Cfo the ccnnpletion of thk congenial expenence in ItiUkis^rapliy, 
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JdbiiDB proposed to edit Shakefipeare. like wch^ waa not to be 
iradilistakein for many yean yet ; bat it was the first vi the largm 
Ahebes {danned by him. MiactMcmeoua Oh$ervaHons on the 
Tragedy of (April 1746) was intended to prepare the 

way. There was stiU room for a new edition, as Hanmer had given 
most thought to regalarised metre and sumptuous printing, and 
Warburton seemed to have abandoned what he had announo^ as 
early as 1740. But, after the death of Pope mid the completion 
of Hanmeris edition in 1744, Warburton set to work in earnest, 
and the prospecj^ of early publication compelled Johnson to lay 
aside his scheme, which could not have had an equal chance Ot 
success, inasmuch as, like most of his work up to tl^ time, it was 
anonymous. When Warburton’s edition appeared, in 1747, Johnson 
had toe meagre satisfaction of finding his MieedUmefme Obaerva- 
* tions singled out for praise in the vituperative prefoca It was 
now that he turned to the Dictioncvry. He had ‘ long thought of 
it,’ he said; ‘ it had grown up in his mind insensibly.’ The Plan 
a Didiionevry of the English Lomguage was issu^ in 1747, and, 
at toe desire of Dodsley, was addressed to the earl of Chesterfield. 
This year — which is, also, the year of the Drury lane prologue — 
ma rks toe turn in Johnson’s fortunes, though toe fitful struggle 
with poverty was not yet over. But what was Johnson doing in 
1746 and 1746 ? Here again toe records are deficient Of more 
than a thousand letters of his that are known, there is not one 
to throw light on either of these years. 

Johnson did not confine himself to toe labours of the Dictionary. 
During toe eight years of its preparation he wrote his greatest 
poem, and gave new life to toe periodical essay. 

His school verses, which were preserved by toe pride of a 
teacher and toe admiration of a Mend, and printed by Boswell, 
&e of little interest except in relation to his later work. Tliey show 
the study of The Ea/pe qf the Lock and toe translation of Homer, 
and they occasionally indulge in the liberties of Dtyden’s triple 
rime and alexandrine — ^liberties fiom whjch Johnson afleswards 
refrained, though he eame to say that the art of concluding the 
sense in couplets ‘has perhaps been with rather too much con- 
stancy pursued*.’ The piece entitled ‘The Young Autoour’ is a 
first study for toe great passage in The VandSy of Homan WUhee 

* The titls oontinneB :—To vkUsk it affix'd, Propotailt for o New EdMow of Shake- 

tpeor, wi$h a Speeimtn, No oopy is known to contain the Pn^HHol*. They 
however, ieened eepaiately. The Bodleian library posseseeB the rare teho eheet, MB 
BodL Aid. 0. 344 (887). • 

* life of Denham. « 
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on tile icholu^B li&^ an^ in the mntilc d the meb^ and in the 
tom and balanoe of the expraasion, already diaooven the 
of his mature versa He acquired a reputatimi fm* ease in wnting 
and for readiness to help a Mend in need. His verses WriUen 
at the reqmit of a gemUetiMm to whom a lady had given a ypiig 
qf myrUe were remembered as having been made in five minutes, 
and those To Mias Midtman, frying on the Sonnet, or others 
like them, led the girl’s &ther to opine that their author could 
write about anything. What he called ‘Ibe endearing elegance 
of female Mendship’ had been, long before he inet'Mrs Thrale, 
an effective spur to his iacility. Some of the pieces written while 
he was still in search of occupation in the midlands afterwards 
found their way into The Oentleman'a Magazine and Mrs Williams’s 
MiseeUaniea in Prose and Verse (1766X None of them is more 
characteristic than Friendship, An Ode. On. the other hand, the 
collected editions include several pieces clearly not hia He could 
not have written To Lyce, an dderly Lady. It is no less certain 
that, though he did write some verses To Stella, the chance that 
a piece is addressed to Stella is not, as his editors seem to have 
believed, an argument of his authorship His early poems have 
still -to 1^ discriminated ‘ ; but their chief interest will always be 
that they were written by the author of London and The Vanity 
ofHwnan Wishes. 

Itondon : a poem, in imitation qf the Third Satire qf Juvenal 
was published in May 1738, on the same day as Pope’s One 
Thonmnd Seven Hundred and Thirty-Eight, a Dialogue something 
like Horace, and thus, accidentally, invited a comparison which 
appears to have gone in Johnson’s fovour. Here was a new author 
who concealed his name, rivalling Pope in the very kind of verse 
which, after an undisputed career, he had found best suited tg 
his genius. The poem went into a second edition within a week 
and Pope himself, who was always generous in his recognition 
of excellence, and had sud of Johnson’s youthfiil translation of 
that posterity would have to decide which form of the 
poem was the original, declared that the unknown author of London 
coul4 not be long concealed. The method of * imitation ’ adopted 
in this poem was described by Johnson in his Ltfe qf Pope as ‘a 
kind of middle composition between translation and original design, 
whidi pleases when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicalfie and 

^ Boswell promised an edition of the poems, in whidi he would * with the utmost 
ears ascertain their authentioitj, and illustrate them with^iotes and yarious rdbdings/ 
Such ^ edition has not yet appeared. 
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tiielimlldlB Inolcy.’ into vogue by BoOean, it had been 

||p«(pEMd in Eng^ by Rochester, Oldham and Ibyden (in his 
revIrion of Soames's translation of Boileau's AH Po^Ugue), and 
many others ; and it had reoentiy been perfected by Fbpe^ who 
had so written that a knowledge of the original might Anhance 
the appredation, but should not be indispensabld to it. Juvenal's 
Third Satire lent itself to imitation and had already been copied 
by Boileau and Oldham. The chief criticism to be urged against 
Johnson’s poem is that it does not show Pope's art in escaping 
from its mbdeL « tie was still timid enough to wish to show him- 
self scholar as well as poet. When he wrote that ‘fislling houses 
thunder on your head,’ or that the midnight murderer 'leaves un- 
seen a dagger in your breast,’ he thought more of Juvenal than 
^ of modem £bm^ The need of a parallel forces him to say, 'I cannot 
bear a French metropolis’ ; but this was not the London described 
in Voltaire’s Lettree Anglaieee. He himself admitted (in a manu- 
script note) that the description of Orgilio was ‘no picture of 
modem manners, though it might be true at Rome.’ His own 
opinion on the advantages of country life we shall find, not here, 
but in the passage on scenes of flowery felicity and the melody of 
the nightingale in The Life of Savage. His political views are 
more truly represented : the references to excise and pensions, as 
well as to patrons, anticipate the definitions in the Dictionary. 
But it is when Juvenal leads him to speak of poverty that he 
expresses his own feelings in his own person. 

None of these objections can be urged against The Vanity qf 
Human Wi^ee, written in imitation of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire 
and published, with Johnson’s name, in January 1749. There 
is nothing in this poem to suggest to those unacquainted with 
t^e model that it is an imitation; it is, indeed, not so much an 
imitation as a companion study by one who, amid different circum- 
stances, took a very similar view of life^ Instead of the Roman 
illustrations, we have modem instances of hopes that lay in power. , 
and learning, and war, and long life and beauty. The pictures of 
Wolsey and Charles of Sweden, and the description of the lot of 
the scholar, are distinct studies of human ambition, each complete 
in itself and easily taken finm its setting, but all viewed in the 
same light, mid united by the one lesson of inevitable disap- 
pointment. The poem is completely satisfymg as a statement 
of its theme. It is not less valuable as a personal document. 
There ip nothing in it but what Johnson condstently thought and 
felt. He tros wont to say that there is more to be endured than 
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in theKencral ocmdititMi of human life ; and he l^ fonnd 
that hmmuD happineBa, if it ever oameei, mnst oome faj mv om 
effinrt The condnding lines whidi he supplied many yean Vittel 
to Goldsmith’s TretndUr state his invariaUe experience. In The 
Life qf Baxage he had said that happiness is to be placed only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtuned; and he had said much 
the same m Irene. '■But there were times when he doubted even 
ihia ‘Where then shall hope and fear their objects 6nd?’ In 
his simple piety, he gave himself to the earnest ezerdse of religion. 
His Prayers, which were made public after his d^th,’wiU win the 
admiration sdike of idle curiosity and of doubting reason. And so, 
with his habitual sincerity, he gave to The VamUy qf Htmum 
Wishes a religious conclusion wUch reflected his own practice. 
He was no pessimist The sense of vanity may keep us from 
thinking that things are better than they are, but it need nolf^ 
make ns think that they are worse. He would maintain in talk 
that the world was not half so wicked as it was represented to be, 
that there was very little gross wickedness in it, and very little 
extraordinary virtue. This we are told explicitly by Mrs Piozzi, 
and we may learn it for ourselves from his writings. 

Shortly before he wrote The Vamty qf Human Wishes, he had 
aided Dodsley in planning The Preceptor (April 1748), a substantial 
work containing ‘a general course of education,’ and had contributed 
to it the preface and The Vision qf Theodore, the Hermit qf 
Tenerife. He told Percy that he thought this feble the best thing 
he ever wrote. It states the part which he assigned to religion in the 
conduct of life, and should be read as a supplement to The Vanity 
qf Humem Wishes. It may, also, be regarded as a prelude to 
The RamMer. 

This paper began on Tuesday, 20 March 1760, and ended, 
with its 208th number, on Saturday, 14 March 1762, three days 
before the death of Johnson’s wife. 

- Jfr oondemiiB himaelf to oomxioBe on a stated day, will xrftm biinir 

to Us task, an attention dissipated, a memory overwhelmed an imagination 
embarrassed, a mind distracted with anxieties^ and a body langnisbing witii 
diseMe. 

So he wrote in the last number, reviewing his experiences. 

But the paper appeured regularly every Tuesday and Saturday, 
though the printer might complain of the late hour of receiving 
the co}^. The very title was chosen in hasta Johnson meant it 
to announce that he would pass in eadi ^essay from snjj^jeof) to 
sul^Bot But it was not suited to hfenugesticddiberationa Thmre 
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ii i HiOitag of the nunUer in any nne le essay. Each pursues ha 
• sfee^y, unswenring mait^i 

conditions anud whidi Johnson revived the periodical essay 

diflbr^ widely from those amid whidi it originally flourished. In 
the interval of forty years, there had been a developmmit of 
journalistic enterprise which was not paralleled in any other 
country. More than 160 periodicals, of one kind or another, had 
been meeting the needs of the reading public, and contributing 
to its steady growth in sise and power. Some of these were on 
the model of Thf Spectator, while others, written witii a diflbrent 
purpose, or planned to include a greater variety of matter, showed 
its influence. The periodical essay no longer oflered any of the 
attractions of novelty. In its strict form, it was a type of 
joumalimn tiiat was being crushed out of fltvour by politics 
'^lind news. By 1760, The GenUemcm’e Magazine eigoyed a secure 
popularity, and had its rivals ; and, in the previous year, The 
MowtMy Review had been established. The time was not auspicious 
for beginning a paper devoted exclusively to meditations on matters 
of no immediate interest, without the assistance of any item of 
news, or of a single advertisement But, in The BamMer, the 
periodical essay reassert^ itself, and entered on the second of its 
two great decades, that of The Ra/nMer, The Adventurer, The 
World, The Connmeeeur, The Idler and The aRzen of the World. 

The effect of The Ramdder was the more remarkable, in that 
Johnson was deficient in the qualifications of a periodical writer. 
The maxim that ‘the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give’ is 
equally true of the essay. It was not in Johnson’s nature to bow 
to the public, however much he believed in its ultimate verdict. 
He spoke in his first number as if success depended on the choice 
of subject. But, in the treatment of his choice, he lacked the art of 
going to meet his readers; and they never came in great numbers. 
The circulation of The Rambler was only about 600 copies. But it 
raised the literary level of the periodical'essay and set a s tandard 
of excellence to such papers as The World, whose sale ^aJ HdHT- 
bered in thousands.. 

It found a larger public on being reprinted in volume form, 
wid came to be the only periodical of the century to vie with The 

* Biioh digfat MwnBttiTiftft ui he xeerived i> eotupnlooely eoknowledged in the leit 
nnmber. Vonr papeie veie vritten by othere : no. 80 by Mrs Cethenne Telbot, noe. 

MudlOObyMnElimbetbCSarter, endno. 97bySainaelBioh«rdBon; endaixleltm 

wen VnUtfbnted, the low ineno. 10 by Hester Mnlso, elterwerds Mrs Chepone ; the 
wwnd in no. 15 and the second in no. 107, both of unknown antborsbip. • 
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SpuMtofr in popnlariiT. Jtdmson revited it finr oolleeted 
edition idtii nnngoal care*. It had been hia moat amititiona ; 
and he knew that it waa beat anited to a leianrdy pemaaL Yet 
tiiere ia little in The BmAler that ia now well known. Modi 
d[ ita literaiy criticiam waa auperaeded by the pra&oe to hifi 
Shakeepeare and by hia Livee qf the Poets. The allegoriea and 
atoriea have not the reputation of their modela in The SpeetaitOT. 
Nor are Johnaon’a charactera fieuniliar aa Addiaon'a are. The ex- 
planation liea mainly in hia inability to viaualiaa He did not number 
the atreaka of the toUp becauae, in effect, he did npt aee them ; but 
he remarked general propertiea and large appearancea becauae he 
had the gift, which he aaaiduoualy developed, of viewing thinga in 
their moral aapecta and human relationahipe. The real intereat 
of the &mou8 paaaage in Bassdas on the aims of the poet — a * 
paaaage which, it must be remembered, leads to the humoroua* 
conduaion that ‘no human being can ever be a poet’ — ^lies in 
ita personal basis. The best poets of his century, and the poets 
of all time whom he most admired, numbered tiie streaks when 
they wished. But he did not number them, because they did 
not enter into his experience. We do not give a &ce or figure 
to any of his characters in The Rambler, because he did not 
see either dearly himself Polyphilus, the quick wit without 
purpose; Suspirius, the fault-finder; Quisquilius, the virtuoso; 
Venustulus, the effeminate beau — are, each of them, bundles of 
habits, or a predominant habit Even Prospero, who might have 
been drawn from Qarrick, represents only the sodal foilings of the 
rich man who has risen in life. Johnson reverted to the methods 
of the character-studies of the seventeenth Century. Addison had 
set out by continuing them, but he was at war wilh them at heart, 
and he adapted them to his purpose. The superiority of Addison 
in this respect will never be denied. But Johnson shows a de^>er 
knowledge of human nature ‘in dl its gradations,’ mid, while he 
lacks & e fiuniliar elegance which alone can play with foibles and 
~frivoHS<^ he offers a richer harvest of deep observation. 

*«Aooording to Alexander Chalmers, *ihe alterations made by Dr Johnson in the 
second and third editions of The Eambler lar exceed six thousand.’ Gf. Drake, Nathan, 
Basayi iUustroHve of the Eambler, 1809, Tol. i, pp. 278 — ^280. Johnson oreated an 
impression that his oare for his works ceased at their publication ; but, to adopt his 
phrase about Pope, his parental fondness did not immediately abandon them. Boswell 
says that, in 1781, Johnson had not looked at Eauelae sinoe it was first publuheds but 
he does not add that a comparison of the editions of 1759 and 1788 shows a Cfonsiderable 
number of alterations. The poems were teTised: James Boswell the younger tran- 
soribed into his oopy of the edition of 1789 the * notes and wions readings ’ in ^jPohdum's 
owu#andwxiUng on a copy of the fifth edition’ of London. 
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Ami Johnson had not tiie desire^ efren had he possessed the 
to dtagnise his pnipose. Addism, too^ had bew’fraiddy 
dk^idac; he had said that he meant to Inieg jddlosoidiy to dwdi 
on teai4aMea and in ccffifeehouses. But he kq>t his readers fiom 
suspecting that they were being taught or reformed. Johnson’s 
lessons are obvioua His sdm was * only tbe propagation of truth’; 
it was idways his ‘principal design to inculcate wisdom or piei^.’ 
1%e great moralist lavishes the best instruction he can ofPer, the 
instruction of a man of the world who knows what the world 
cannot give; bu| he does not offer it in a way to attn&ct unwilling 
attention. He recognised this himself and admitted that ‘the 
severity of dictatorial instruction has been too seldom relieved.’ 
His deep humour is present throughout, and is occasionally given 
' scope, as in the essay on the advantages of living in a garret ; but 
it is al^ys controlled by the serious purpose. 

In concluding The RmtMer, he stated that he had laboured 
‘ to refine our language to grammatical purity, and to clear it firom 
colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combina- 
tions.’ At this time he was in the midst of a similar and greater 
task in his DictUmary of the EnglUh Langriage. Most of the 
earlier English dictionaries, to the beg in n in g of the eighteenth 
century, had been dictionaries of ‘hard words.’ Then, Nathan 
Bailey, in his Universal EtymologiecH EngUdi Dictionary (1721), 
had aimed at a record of all English words, irrespective of their 
vogue or repute. Johnson purposely omitted ‘ many terms appro- 
priated to particular occupations,’ and thought not so much of the 
reader as of the writer and the purity of the language. His 
PUm clearly states his objects, and it is cleverly supplemented in 
Chesterfield’s two papers in The WorldK He set out to perform, 
^jnglehanded, for the English language what the French Academy, 
a century before, had undertaken for French*. It was to be ‘a 
dictionary by which the pronunciation of our language may be 
fixed, and its attainment focilitated ; by which its pnri^n^y be 
preserved, its use ascertained, and its duration lengthefel.'^ 'ijo* 
Johnson hoped ; and Chesterfield was ready to acknowledge him 
as a dictator who would free the hmguage from its anarchy. But, 

> Nos. 100, 101. 

’ Gf. the TeneB in The Qentleman*$ Magaeine tot April 1765, ending 
And Johnson, well arm’d, like a hero of yore, 

Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more, 

0f.,^l8O, the review in Maty’s Journal FHtafintgwe, 1765, zvn, p. 219 : Mr Johneon 
pM •e%lor(/Ier...d*6tre en fuelque $oru me Aeadimie pour ton Ule* Smith 

miewed the Dtetionary in the first number of The JBdfnhurgh Beview ^ 1755-Hfr 
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idim be came to write ti» perilMie, he had foimd that ^no die- 
ttouuy rf a livnig toogne can ever be perfect^ aino^ while^it Ja 
haatening to puUicaticni, aome WOTda are budding, and aome 
fidling away.' None the leaa, the miatalCen hope gave the Dic- 
tfUmeury ita peculiar ralue. By auniug at fixing the huiguage, 
he succeeded id giving the standard of reputable use. 

Though there are many words in Bailey’s dictionary wbkh 
Johnsrai omitted, a hasty comparison will show that he added 
a large number. He held that the golden age of our language 
began with the reign of Eliaabeth, and that tl^e writers in the 
century before the restoration were ' the pure sources of genuine 
diction.’ As his earliest authorities, he chose Sidney and Spenser. 
When he avowedly included obsolete words, they were to be 
found in weUknown authors, or appeared to deserve revival 
^ Cant words,’ as he called them, were occasionally admitted, be- ‘ 
cause of their eopue ; others were described as 'low.’ But the most 
interesting departure from the rigid exclusiveness of an academic 
dictionary is his treatment of dialect. There is a much larger in- 
fusion of provincialisms than might have been expected. The great 
nugority of these are Scottish, no doubt because five of his six 
amanuenses, as Boswell has proudly recorded, were ‘natives of 
North Britain ’ ; but he was also affectionately disposed to words 
with which he had been fomiliar in his native county. With all 
his care for current reputable use, he had too great respect for 
the native stock to ignore its humbler members, and his selection 
and description of these have a clear historical value. His main 
fear for the language was that it would be corrupted by French. 
It seemed to him to have been, since the restoration, ‘deviating 
towards a Qallick stiiicture and phraseology,’ and to be threatening 
to ‘ reduce us to babble a dialect of France.’ So he set himself |o 
denounce ‘ the folly of naturalising useless foreigners to the iiyury 
of the natives.’ It was no vain boast that the book was devoted 
■ to the_ honour of his country. ‘We have long preserved our 
^n^totion, let us make some struggles for our languaga’ 

It appears from Spence’s Anecdotes that Pope had discussed 
the plan of a dictionary, and had drawn up a list of authors, 
beginning with Hooker and Spenser, from whom words should 
be collected. The list is referred to in Johnson’s PUm ; and in 
terms which suggest a closer relatimship than is now known to Imve 
existed. But there is nothing to show that Pope had fevoured the in- 
dusiiHi of quotations. This was Johnson’s nv>st notable inngvaition 
in Snglirii lexicography. He had hoped that every quotatkm 
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wo^ aenre a fordier purpose liiaD tiu^ ^Mtrating the nse ctf 
a ilNMd ; bat he found, as he proceeded, that he had to abandon 
Mea of o(Hnbining a dictiontuy with an anthfdogy. Theqinita- 
tiMis were firequently firom memory and are seldom acomnpaided 
with exact references; but, considering the slifl^tness of the assist- 
ance whidi he received, they supply a remarfcdble proof of the 
range of his knowledge, and they have a different kind of intorest 
fitnn those in other dictionaries, which, based on more scientific 
principles, record the use of a word with no attention to the 
quality of the w^ter. But the chief worth of the Dictionary lies 
where it should. Johnson had a supreme talent for definition. 
When it is remembered that the definitions are his own, that he 
was the first to attempt a thorough distinction of the different 
meanings (such words as come and go being each subdivided 
* into more than fifty sections), and that the highest praises he has 
received have been paid by his successors, the extent of his 
services to the survey of the language will readily be estimated. 
The few explanations in which he gave play to his prejudice 
or indulged his humour were only a remission of the continued 
exercise of his keen and muscular intellect. Occasionally, he 
obscured a simple meaning; and no better statement is to be 
found than in his prefoce, of the difficulties of defining the 
obvioua He had, like everyone in his century, little etymological 
knowledge to help him. But his common sense often kept him 
right in giving the original meaning of a word and distinguishing 
its later uses, where his successors, previously to the much later 
advance in phUolo^cal science, by aiming at refinement introduced 
confusion and error^. 

The publication of the Dictionary in eight years was a 
r^narkable achievement of industry, and the more remarkable in 
that he had been doing much other work. Apart from his duties 
to his own Ra/mbler, he held .himself rraidy to assist his friends. 
He contributed a paper about once a foiiaiight, frx>m March 1763, 
to Hawkesworth’s Adoemtwrer. He helped Lauder, unsu^peci^ 
ingly, with a prefoce and postscript to his Miltonic hoax, and 
dictated his confession (1760 — 1)^ and he wrote the dedication 
for Mrs Lennox’s F^mtde Quixote (1762) and Shaketgftear 
DhuSrated (1763). He contributed tiie lifo of Cheynel to The 
Student (1761), and the life of Cave to Tlte OendemanCe Mageumc 

^ There were four editions of the Dietitmary in folio daring Johnson's lifetime. 
The Sst if them, ^revised l^ihe author/ appeared in 1778. But Bailey’s oontinaed to 
Md the maihet. It was the popular English dictionary of the dghteenth eentniji 



<1754X He o(wq;KMed Zai^ariah M^lliams’s Aeeo/mt qf an 
Attempt to aeeertam the LongUade at Sea (1766). And he 
fhrnished the Dietionarg iiiibi a ‘History of the English Langtiagh’ 
and a ‘Oianunar of the English Tongue,' indnding a sectioa 
oa prosody, as well as with its noble prefitoe. And all this had 
been aooomplished ‘amidst inoonvenience and distraction, in 
sickness and in sorrow.’ He had so great a capacity for work, 
and when he had once started moved with so much ease, that he 
did not recognise his rapidity to be uncommon. The extreme 
concentration compeUed periods of relaxation which he allowed 
to weigh on his conscience. He, too, was subje<^ to the common 
delusion that his best was his normsJ. As he was, in all matters, 
a man of the most sensitive morality, it became a habit with him 
to be distressed at his idleness ; and it has become a habit with ' 
us to speak of his constitutional indolence. He certainly had to* 
make an effort to begin. But to the activity of the eight years 
from his tlurty-eighth to his forty-sixth, it is not easy to find -a 
parallel^ 

The IHetionary has the accidental interest of having occasioned 
the letter to the earl of Chesteiffeld, which is sometimes said 
to have given the death-blow to literary patronage. Though 
always an object of curiosity, the letter was first made public by 
Boswell in 1790. In refusing to dedicate the Dictionary, Johnson 
adhered to his regular practice, from which only motives of busi- 
ness had suggested a departure. The PUm was a letter ‘addressed’ 
to Chesterfield. Only once had he dedicated a work of his own — 
The Voyage to Ahyegmia, and that was dedicated in the person 
of the Birmingham bookseller. But, though he made a rule for 
himself, he did not condemn the custom. He accepted dedications, 
and he continued to supply other writers with theirs. He told 
Boswell that he ‘ believed he had dedicated to all the Boyal fiuhSly 
round.’ He excelled in dedications. 

His next scheme was* a journal that should record the progress 
‘"Of'En^pean studies, and he planned it while the zest that came 
from completing the Dictionary concealed how ihr he had drawn 
on his energiea Such periodicals as The Present State qf the 
BepeiMc of Liters (1728 — 36) and The History of the Works cf 
the Learned (1737—43) had now long ceased, after having shown, 
at most, the possibility of success; and, since 1749, their place had 
bemi tedcen by The Mow(h!y Review, of whidi, in its early yeus, 

^ The second ytdnme, L — Z, was began on 8 April and the printing i||a Mtshed 

bj ||[arch 1755. The introductory matter to vol. x also bdongs to these two years. 
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Jokinon had no reason to tbink hic^y. He now intended an 
1Si^g|igh p^odical that would rival those of Le CSerc and Bayle. 
£at this scheme fbr» ‘the of Literature^ fordgn as weB as 

donMs(i(^’ was to yield to an older project. In June 1756> he 
issued new Proposals for an edition of Shakeq>eare, and he hoped 
to have the work completed by the end of the following year. The 
long strain, however, had begun to tell. He had difficulty in fhcing 
any continuous work, and he suffered gravely from the mental 
depression to which he was always liable. He has described his 
unhappy conditjon in his Latin verses entitled Tim$i veeurrhv 
post Lexieon AngUeamun avsttan et emmdatmn, which give a 
more intimate account of his feelings than he ever allowed himself 
in the publicity of English ; and stronger evidence is to be found 
in his prayers, and in the reports of his frienda It was now that 
* he confirmed himself in the habit of seeking relief in company, 
and, by encouraging the calls of anyone who widied for his help, 
established his personal authority in literature. Only the need 
of money made him write, and none of his work at this time 
required long effort He brought out an abridgment of his 
Dictionary (January 1756), but he probably had assistance in 
this mechanical labour. Having abandoned the idea of a critical 
periodical of his own, he contributed to the early numbers of Kit 
Smart’s Universal Visiter (1766), and then undertook the confrol 
of The Literary Magazine (May 1766 — 7). Here, he made his 
famous defence of tea ; and, here, he exposed the shallow optimism 
of Soame Jenyns’s Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin qf 
Evil, in an essay which, written with the convincing ease that 
had come from the experience of much piunful thought, is an 
unsurpassed example of his method and power in argument. 
Another piece of journalistic work, at this rime, was the intro- 
ductory column of Dodsley’s evening paper. The London 
Chronule (1 January 1767), which was to be distinguished from 
all other journals, probably on his advi^, by its ‘account of the 
labours and productions of the learned.’. He idso helpl^* fits 
friends with their booka He wrote a life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
with a criticism of Browne’s style, for his own edirion of Cfhristian 
Moreds (1756). With it may be grouped the later life of Ascham 
in the edirion of Asdiam’s works nominally prepared 1^ James 
Bminet (1761). The variety of his writings for some years after 
the comiderion of lus Dictionary helps to explain how he found his 
m6moi:;i unequal to prydudng a perfect catalogue of his works\ 

* Memoiri of the Life andWritinpe ef Johneon (1TB5), p. 88. 
a. Ik X. CH. Vila . 12 
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HIb MjriBtaiioe wm, onoe again* aong^t to give weight and 
^Hgnily io a new periodical* and ^e starring of The Umvergal 
Chromide, or WeeU^ Gaecette was the opcaaion of his second serin 
of essajsf, The Idler. They began 15 April 1758, and appeared 
every Saturday till 5 Afuil 1760. The &ct that The Idler was 
not an indepoodeiit publication, Imt merely a section of a journal, 
will account for most of the differences betwemi it and the 
BmMer. The papers are much shorter and do not show the 
same sense of sole responsibility. In one respect, however, they 
have a clear superiority. Their lighter touch is better suited to 
portraiture. IKck Minim the critic, Johnson’s* only character 
that may still be said to live, is a. perfect example of his art at 
its beet ; nor can there be any difference of opinion about the 
riiorter sketches of Jack Whirler and Tom Restless, or of Mr Sober, 
in which the author represented himself That tiie characters' 
should no longer bear Latm names indicates a wider change. 
The criticsJ papers also show the growth of ease and confidence. 
There is an obvious interest in those on ‘Hard Words,’ ‘Easy 
Writing’ and ‘The Sufficiency of the English Language.’ 

While The Idler was in progress, Johnson’s mother died, and 
her death was the occasion both of his paper on the loss of a 
friend^ and of his solemn novel on the choice of life, Raeedae, 
Prinee of Abyeaima (April 1750)^. No work of his has been more 
frequently translated or is better known by name ; but none has 
met with more contradictory judgments, or is a stricter test of the 
reader’s capacity to apiweciate the peculiar qualities of Johnson’s 
thought and manner. There is little or no story, no crisis, no 
conclusion ; there is little more than a succession of discussions 
and disquisitions on the limitations of life. Beuedm may be called 
the prose Vamity of Hvmem Withee \ and it is the fullest, gravest 
and most intimate statement of his common theme. f 

It has been said that Addison would have written a novel, coqld 
he have cast the Coverly papers in a different form. Johnson i»o- 
poseSr^ write a novd, and produced an expanded essay. There 
are five ‘oriental tales’ in The Bamlier, and three were yet to 
appear in The Idler. They suited his purpose in their vagnmiess 
of badcground and thdr fir^ scope for didactic ffindee. Bdaeelae 
is another of these tales, elaborated to enforce his lesson by a greater 

» »o. 41. 

* In all the aditiona {mbltoied during Jobnaon’a lifetiina the title was simply the 
Prince Aiieiinia, a Tale. He had thooi^t at oBlliiig,it The Choice of Lffe (ne his 
Mlg of 90 Jaauaiy 1709). 
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range d obeerratiMi. The first requirement of tiie sto^ was a 
jpiyy TKllfly- Older writers would hare placed it in A r cadia; 
Johnson takes us to the same undisoomed country, but calls it 
Abyarinia. He had not forgotten his early trandation. The name 
‘RasselaB’ was suggested by it, and other instances of recoUectaon 
are equally certain. There were ‘impassable forests and inaccessible 
diflh' in the real Abyssinia^ and why not a happy valley behind 
them? But one of the attractions of Lobo’s narrative had been 
that the reader found in it no regions blessed with spontaneous 
fecundity or ui^peasing sunshine. Johnson knew, quite as well as 
the critics who stumble at local and ethnographical discrepancies, 
that there is no happy valley; but he asked its existence to be 
granted as a setting for a tale which would show that ‘human life 
is every where a state in which much is to be endured, and Uttle 
to be eqjoyed.’ The gloom is heavy, but, to those who can appre- 
ciate Johnson, it is never depressing. He had cleared his mind of 
cant, and he wrote to ^ve his readers the strength that comes 
from the honesty of looking stnught at things as they are. He 
pursues his way relentlessly through the diflerent conditions that 
seem to offer happiness openhanded, and works to a climax in 
the story of the astronomer ; ‘Few can attain this man’s knowledge, 
and few practise his virtues, but all may suffer his calamity. Of 
the uncertainties of our present state, the most dreadful and alarm- 
ing is the uncertain continuance of reason.’ This is one of the 
many passages which emphasise his perfect sincerity. The book 
ends in resignation to the futility of searching for l»ppiness, and 
in resolution to pursue life as it is found. Stated in these words, 
the lesson may appear a commonplace. But so are the real things 
of human experience. And never was the lesson stated with more 
^mpathetic knowledge, and enlivened with a greater wealth of 
^horistic wisdom. 

Meanwhile, the edition of Shakespeara was at a stand. Some 
of the plays — evidently, those in the first volume — ^had been 
printed by liferch 1758 ; but, during tiie*next four years, tiiere 
was no sign of progress. In addition to The Idler and Baeseku 
Johnson had been writing dedicarions, prefoces, introductions and 
reviews, engaging in unsuccessfol controversy on the structure ci 
the new bridge at Blackfriars, and helping to lay the Cock lane 
fi^ost The discontent of his subscribers, rougUy expressed in 
CSiurdiill’s Ghost (1762X at last roused him to complete his work; 

to AbysHnia (1765), p. 105. For other xeoolleotione in the flnt dinpter of 
Ba$$eUu et Hid. pp. 97. 108. S04 ud 869. 

» 12—2 
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and the financial ease that had wsaa with his pendon of £900 
(1702) gave what time he needed. The edition was paUiihe^ 
in dght Tolnmes, in October 1765’^. ^ 

There was nothing new in Johnson’s methods as an editor. He 
aimed only at doing better what had been done already, cmd 
produced an editibn of the old fiudiion at a time when the science, 
of Shakespearean editing was about to make a distinct advance*. 
But he had qualifications sometimes wanting in editors with more 
painM habits or moiw ostentatious equipment — a good knowledge 
of Elizabethan English, and imperturbable common sense, like 
almost every text of Shakespeare that had yet aj^>eared, or was 
to appear till our own day, it was tosed on the text of the most 
recent edition. What he sent to the printer was Warburton’s text 
revised. But he worked on the 'settled principle that the reading 
of the ancient books is probably true,’ and learned to distrust 
conjecture. His collation was never methodical ; his weak eyesight 
was a serious hindrance to an exacting task. But he restored 
many of the readings of the first folio, and, carrying on the system 
of combination that had been started by Pope, was the first to de- 
tect and admit many of the readings of the quartos. He produced 
a text which, with all its shortcomings, was nearer the originals 
than any that had yet appeared. Some of his emendations, which 
are always modest and occasionally minute, find an unsuspected 
place in our modem editions. Though his text has long been 
superseded, the advance of scholarship will never impair the 
value of his notes. It was a proud boast that not a single 
passage in the whole work had appeared to him corrupt which he 
had not endeavoured to restore, or obscure which he had not en- 
deavoured to illustrate; and it did not go beyond the trath. No 
edition, within its limits, is a safer guide to Shakespeare’s memiing. 
The student who searches the commentators for help in difficulti^ 
soon learns to go straight to Johnson’s note as the firm land of 
common sense in a sea *of ingenious femcies. The same robust 
honesty gives the prefoce a place by itself among critical pro- 
nouncements on Shakespeare. He did not hesitate to state what 
he believed to be Shakespeare’s faults. Yet Shakespeare remained 
to him the greatest of English authors, and the only author worthy 
to be ranked with Homer. He, also, vindicated the liberties of the 

^ New iaets aboat Johnson’s receipts for his edition of Shakespeare are giren in the 
vBt-Csnteiiafy Festival Bsports, pp. 29 — 82. From the original agreement with Tonson» 
it would appear that Johnson reoeiTed a much larger sum than was stated by Nichols^ 
LiUrwy Awcdotee^ voL t, p. 597. c e * 

•iOf. ante, toI. t, pp. 278 if. 
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TCrij|IMi Btaga After confonniiig to the ‘unities* In Ms Ofwn Jrene, 
«Di then i f ng gwiting his doubts of them in Tht BemOkr, he imw 
{MTOTed that they are ‘not essential to a just drama.’ The gui&ng 
nde in his criticdsm was that ‘there is always an i^peal open from 
ciitimsm to nature.* A generation later, the B^ionch ‘romantics 
found tiieir case stated in his prefEtce, and they did not better 
what they borrowed^. 

Hereafter, Johnson did not, on his own initiatire, undertahe 
any other laige work. ‘Composilion is, for the most part,’ he said, 
‘an effort of slew diligence and steady perseyerance, to which the 
mind is dragg^ by necessity or resolution.’ Eiis pension had 
removed the necessity, and, for the next twelve years, his best 
work lay in talk. In 1763, he met Boswell; in 1764, he founded 
with Reynolds ‘The Club* — ^not known till long after as ‘The 
literary Club’; in 1765, he guned the friendship of the Thrales. 
Companionship and elegant comforts provided the relief that was 
stiU needed to his recurring depressions He wrote little, but 
he engaged in jtersonal kindnesses, and talked his best, and 
exerted an influence whidi spread frtr beyond the drcle of his 
conversation. He was still, as at all times, ready to contribute 
to the publications of his fnends, and even dictated the argu- 
ments in some of Boswell’s law cases; but he did not undertake 
any writing that required resolution or has added to his fiune. 
His four political tracts — The Ffdee - Alarm (1770), FclManAte 
Idcmds (1771), The Patriot (1774) and Taxation no Tyramm 
(1775 ) — me known, so frtr as they are known, because he was 
their author. Since his early work on the debates in 2%e 
Gentleman’ e Magaame, he had always taken a keen interest in 
politics. Most of his essays in The lAterwry Magazine had been 
qn political topics. Towards the end of 1765, he had undertaken 
to supply ‘sin^e-speech’ Hamilton with his views on questions 
that were being discussed in parliament,and had written for him, 
in November 1766, Consideratione on the Com La/u»*. JJut now, 
he wrote as a pamphleteer. The most judicious of the four tracts 
is FeMande lekmds, which makes a just defence of the policy 

^ JoboBon’B examination of the ^onitieB* iB translated word for word in 

Fadne et Shakupeare (1823). See Johman on Shakespsare by Baleigh, Sir 
Walter (1908), and Stendhal et VAngUterre, by Gunnel, Doris (1909). 

* This was first pnbliBhed by Malone as an appendix to his edition of Hamilton’s 
Parliamentary Logiek (1808). Malone points out Boswell’s error in dednmng from the 
pra]^ entitled 'Engaging in Politioks with H— n’ that Johnson was ' seiBed with a 
temponAy fit of ambition ’ ahd thooght of ' becoming a politician.’ See, idso, BoeweUs 
cd. Hill, G. B. toL i, 518—20. # 
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towards and is notaUe £or ito {aetare of the tiorrors oi war 
and fisr its r^Soranoe to Jnnins. The best thing in Tke 
Alarm, his thoughts on the present discontents, is the satirical 
^eture of the progress of a petition. In TaxaiUim no Tyranny, 
his *Miswer to the Besolntions uid Address of the Ameriiw 
Gcmgresef,* he asks ^how is it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes ? ’ 

Ibe prejudice in A J<mmey to Wetiem liXandt 
BeotUmd is of a different kind, and never displeasing. It is only 
the natural prejudice of John Bull as a tourist Jle makes many 
acute observations which even the most perfervid Scot must have 
recognised to be just; but his impartiality is occasionally impeded 
by a want of knowledge which he himself was tiie first to admit 
He had been conducted round Scotland by BosweU firom August 
to November 1773, and the book — ^which was published in January 
1776 — ^is not so much a record of the ninety-four days of Vigorous 
exertion ' as a series of thoughts on a different civilisation. It had 
a different purpose from that of Pennant’s T<yur m ScoUcmd (1771), 
which Johnson praised highly. He had taken the opportunity of en- 
quiring into the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, and convinced 
himself that ‘ they never existed in any other form than that which 
we have seen.’ This is the best known section of bis book ; but 
the reader may find more interest in the remarks on the super- 
stitions of the Highlands, on American emigration and on the 
Scottish universities. In July and August 1774, he made a tour 
in north Wales with his friends the Thrales, and kept a diary 
whidi might have served as the groundwork of a companion volume 
to his Scottish Journey ; but he did not make any use of it, and it 
remained in MS till 1816. The beauly of the Welsh scenery had 
greatly impressed him, and this diary must not be neglected ip 
Miy estimate of his feeling for wild landscape. The firagmentary 
records of his tour in France with the Thrales in 1776 were left to 
. be printed by Boswell Johnson was content to pass the rest of 
his days in leisure, woiting only as the mood prompted, when, on 
Easter Eve 1777, a deputation of booksellers asked him to under- 
take, at the age of sixty-seven, what was to prove his masterpiece. 

The lAvee <if tiie Poets arose out of a business venture. The 
London booksellers were anxious to drive out of the market an 
Edinburgh reprint of the English poets and to protect thdr own 
copyright; and, besides producing an edition superior in accuracy 
and elegance, they determined to add biographical prefoces fag some 
writer of authority. The scheme took smne time to mature, and 
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PeidvalStockdale* had hopes of the editonliqk But Johnson was 
ghmn the jSrst oflfer and at once accepted. Writing to Boswdl, on 
3 lifaqr 1777> he says he is engaged 'to write little liyee and little 
PrefiMies, to a little edition of the English Poeta’ The work 
proved so congenial that he wrote at greater length than he had 
in te nd ed ; and, when Ihe edition was Com{deted,*the {ur^Mses were 
issued without the texts under the title Iavm ^ tAe Pot€$ 
(1781). Their independent publication, and the title by which they 
are now known, were alike afterthoughts; in origin, The lAme 
Posts i8/>nly editorial matter. It is even more important 
to remember ^at this great body of critical opinion — ^perhaps 
the greatest in the English language — was written on invitation 
and in conformity with conditions controlled by others. When 
he found the complete series labelled ‘Johnson’s Poets,’ he was 
moved to write on a scrap of paper which has happily been 
preserved : ‘ It is great impudence to put Johnson’s Poets on the 
back of books which Johnson neither recommended nor revised.’ 
Of the fifty-two poets, five, at most, were included on his suggestion. 
In the life of Watts, he says that the readers of tiie collection are 
to impute to him whatever pleasure or weariness tiiey may find in 
the perusal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret and Talden; but it 
would also appear from the letter to Boswell cited above that he 
‘ persuaded the booksellers to insert something of Thomson.’ There 
is no evidence that he advised any omission. For only one of the 
fifty-two lives was he indebted to another hand — ^the life of Young 
by Sir Herbert Croft. He included his early life of Savage, with 
insignificant dianges, and worked up his article on Boscommon 
in The (^enMenum's Magazine for May 1748. The other lives he 
now wrote specially for the booksellers, availing himself here and 
there of what he had written already, such as the ‘ Dissertation on 
Pope’s Epitaphs’ in The Univ&rscU Visiter (1756), and the character 
of Collins in Fawkes and Woty’s Poetioa^ Qalemda/r (1763). 

The original plan had evidently been to include ‘all tim English 
poets of reputation from Chaucer to the'iH'esent day.’ It is no 
matter for regret that this scheme was curtailed. l%e poets of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, besides affording him 
ample scope for expounding his views on poetry, possessed for 
him the personal interest which was always a stimulus to his 
criticism. But> even could he be riiown to have recommended 
Cowley as the starting point, it would be an error to infer lhat 
this was the limit tcshis knowledge and appreciation. Sodi an 

^ Mem/oirt (1809), voL pp. 198 — 7. 
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iafiNmioe would nef^t fab {Mrefikee to fflnkMpeur^ fab work on . 
Ifae SSbabethaiui far the JHeUonaary and fab statement in 
I^Ber^ that ‘we consider tiie whde succession from Spenser<%i^ 
Pope as superior to any names which the Continent can boast’ 
Of the earlier writers^ he had not the knowledge possessed by 
Thomas Warton and other of hb fHends. But he wrote on Ascham, 
and correqMuded <fti the manuscripts of Sir Ibomas More, and 
devoted to him a considerate section of the intrbductoi^ matter 
of hb Dictionary', and he was always alert to any investigation, 
whether in moderq Englbh, or Old EngliiE^, or northern antiquities. 
Hb oomintiensive knowledge of En^bh literature may be de- 
scribed as beginning with the reign of Henry YIIL In an 
interview with George III, he was eqjoined to add Spenser to The 
lime of the Poete; and he would readily have complied, could he 
have obtained new material^. 

In the earlier interview which BosweU has recorded, many years 
before The Lives of the Poets was thought of, George III proposed 
that Johnson should undertake the literary biography of hb country. 

It was a happy courtesy, for, though there had been good lives of 
individuid poets since Sprat's L\fe qf Cowley, the collections that 
had yet appeared had shown that much remained to be accomplished, 
and Johnson was sjiecially fitted to write the U'res of authors. 
Even had he not said so, we should have suspected that the 
biographical part of literature was what he loved most The best 
of these collections had been The Lives of the Poets of Qreat 
Britain and Ireland (1753X nominally by ‘Mr Cibber’ (Theophilus), 
but really by Robert Shieb^ The Boyal and Noble Authors (1768), 
of Horace Walpole, which is a ‘catalogue,’ and the literary articles 
in the very unequal Biographia BritmmieaK It was left to 
Johnson to impart a sustained excellence to thb kind of writing; 
and, by engaging in what had not yet occupied an author of his 
authority, to raise it to a pew level as an Englbh literary form. 

The most obvious features of The Lives qf the Poets b the 
equipoise of biography *and criticism. Johnson states the facts 
simply, but connects them with hb impression of the writer, and, 

» No. 91. . 

* lliis interview appears to have been unknown to Boswell. The authority for it is 
a sentence in the ifemoirs of Hannah More (1884, voLi, p. 174), and an obvious aUusion 
in the conversation with John Nichols given towards the end of Boswell’s Lt/e. 

* The evidence on the authondiip is given in Sir Walter Baleic^’s Bw E$iay$ on 
JohMon (1910), pp. 190—6, note. 

* Johnson was asked to undertake the second edition oMiis work and regv^te^^s 
refusabr. See Botwellf ed. Hill, G. B« vol. m, p. 174. 
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idittb lie peases to the ezaminatiem oi poenoa^ he is still ti iinkin g of 
Jlilllirelation to the writer^ peracHiaUiy. He finds the man behind 
di^%(nk. Hie troth is that he was modi more interested in the 
man than in that part of him which is the author. Of * mere poets,’ 
he thought little ; and, though he diaminoned the dignity of author* 
ship, he claimed for it no exdusiye priyileges, nor held that the 
poet was a mwi apart to be measured by standards inapplicable 
to other iften. If the enduring fireshuess of The Lives of the Poets 
is due to any one quality more than to another, it is to Johnson’s 
inexhaustible intpi^ in the varieties of human nature. As detailed 
biographies, they have been superseded, though they remain our 
only authority for many fiicts and anecdotes, and include much 
that had been inaccessible. He made researches; but they were 
• limited to his immediate needs. It is often easy to trace the 
sources of his information. He criticised Congreve’s plays with- 
out having read them for many years, and he refused for a time 
to hear Lord Marchmont’s recollections of Pope. Though, in 
general, he welcomed new details, his aim was to know enough to 
describe the man and to bring out his individuality in the estimate 
of his work. 

The common result of this method in criticism is that the 
critic is at his best when he is in sympathy with the writer. 
Johnson meant to be scrupulously judicial ; but he showed per- 
sonal feelings. He disliked the acrimonious politics of Milton, the 
querulous sensitiveness of Swift and the timid foppery of Gray. 
This personal antipathy underlies his criticisms, though it is 
qualified, at times, even generously. Had Gray written often as 
in the Elegy, he says 'it had been vain to blame and useless to 
praise him’; and Paradise Lost 'is not the greatest of heroic 
pqpms only because it is not the first’ Of Dryden and Pope he 
wrote in Mendship, and there exists no finer criticism of them. 
But no critic has been severer on Diyden^js negligences, or spoken 
more ruthlessly of the Essay on Man, 

The passage on Lyddas is generally regarded as an error of 
judgment iriiich marks Johnson’s limitations as a critia With 
his usual courage, he stated a. deliberate opinion. He gave 
his reasons — ^the artificiality of the pastoral convention, the con- 
fusion of the allegory with actual fimt and sacred truth, and the 
absence of the feeling of real sorrow. But there is tiie fiirther 
e^lanation that he was opposed to some recent tendencies in 
EngUsh#poetry. ThaUhe had more than Lyddas in his mind 
is shown by the emifiiaris of his statement. The same ideas 
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reaf^pear in his aitickm of OoUint and €ht»y. He olgeeted to tlie 
habit of iuTiwting the cransHHi ord«r of words, and, on ono odearion, 
oi^ Thomas Warton's *e!vmiing gray’; he might also hare dted 
‘mantle UnOi’ It was Warton who occasioned his extempmre 
verses beginning^ 

Whetecn^er I torn my view, 

jyi is gtransre, yet notliiiiir new; 

and Warton imitated, as well as edited, the early poems of Milton. 
Warton was one of many in whom he found fitults whidi he traced 
to Milton as their original In criticiging Ijyeidat, He had in mind 
his own contemporaries. When the new tendencies had prevailed, 
he was said to have judged by a rigorous code of criticism. This 
code would have been difficult to reconcile with the prefoce to 
his edition of Shakespeare ; with the praise given by him to 
Homer’s heroes, that they are not described but develop tiiem- 
selves^ ; with his statement that ‘real criticism ’ shovrs ‘ the beauty 
of thought as formed on the workings of the human heart*; and 
with his condemnation of ‘ the cant of those who judge by prin- 
ciples rather than perception*.’ 

His views on the matter of poetry are shown in his criticism 
of Gray’s Bard : ‘ To select a sing^ular event, and swell it to a 
giant’s bulk by finbulous appendages of spectres and predictions, 
has little difficulty, for he that forsakes the probable may always 
find the marvelloua’ The common growth of mo^er earth suffic^ 
for him as for Wordsworth. Ihe distinction which he draws between 
the Elegy and The Bard was that which ultimately divided 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. There was enough for him in life as 
he knew it. And there was a personal reason why, more than the 
other great writers of his century, he should tend to limit nature 
to human experience. The tumult in his mind was allowed no 
direct expression in his writings ; but it made him look upon tilie 
world as the battle ground of thought, and passion, and will 

With the revision of The Lives of the Poets, Johnson’s cm^r 
as an author closed. ’ In the three years of fuling health which 
were left to him, he lived his accustomed life, honoured for the 
authority of his opinion, generous in his help to younger writers, 
and active in domestic Itonevolence. He revised Crabbe’s ViBage, 
and dictated much to BosweU. Death removed some who had 
idayed a great xHU*t in his later life — ^Thrale, whose house at 
Streafham had been a second home, and two of the pensioners in 

> BotweU, ed. HiU, G. B. vol. t, p. 70f * * 

* * Aid. Tol. n, p. 8S. * lAfecfPoft. 
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his ownlioiiaeatBolt-ooiir^ Levettand fifire W HH a iiMi The tribute 
te fiM'ett, noble in its restrained emotion, is ihe most tonder of 
his pocona The sadness of loss was mnbittered by Bfes Hirale’s 
marriage to Pioari and the irreparable break in the l<mg and 
happy friendship. He had so far recoyered from a jparalytic seunire 
as to be able, at the close of 1783, to found the Essex-Head cIuIk 
By its ease of access, the old man sought to supply the need of 
new company. He dined at The Club, for the last time, in June 
1784. Next month, he set out for his native dty, and returned 
by Birmingham and Oxford, the dties of his youth. His health had 
not found any relief, and, when he reached London in November, 
was rapidly declining. He died 13 December, and, on the 20th, was 
buried in Westminster abbey. Shortly before his death, he had 
destroyed his papers. 

His long career had been uniform in its aim and methods, and 
the distinctions between his earlier and later writings are those 
which come from experience and confidence. The author of the 
prefoce to A Voyage to Ahyseinia is unmistakably the author 
of The Rambler and The Lives qf the Poets, with the same tastes 
and habits of thought, but younger, with a shorter reach and less 
precision in his skill There had been no discipleship, and no 
time of searching where his strength lay ; and no new influences 
had modified his purpose. The changes to be found in his work 
of forty-five years are those of a natural and undisturbed de- 
velopment, so steady that its stages cannot be minutely marked 
by us, and were probably imperceptible to himself. As he grew 
older, he related all art more and more to life. Though careful 
to give his thoughts their best expression, and severe on impro- 
prieties in others, he became impatient of mere proficiency in 
teshnique; and, though a scholar, he recognised the insufficiency 
of scholarship and the barrenness of academic pursuits. He had 
the ‘purposes of life’ ever and increasingly before him, and his 
criticisms of the English poets are the richest of his works in 
worldly wisdom. 

At the same time, his style became more easy. The Latin 
element is at its greatest in ZTie RamMer^ He was then engaged 
on his LHetioncury. But he always tended to use long woids 
most when he wrote in haste ; and his revision was towards sim- 
idicityl He used them in conversation, where alone he allowed 
himself the liberty of a daring coinaga They were in no sense an 

^ fii addition to fhealfttations in The BamhUr, the comotiona in The JJnee of 

tke Poete as given in Bomrdl’a lista. 
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onbcokbry, Iwi part <rf the rery texture of his thought ^Diffisrence 
mi thoug^tB,’ he Bidd, ‘will produce diffi»enoe of language. Hetiiat 
thinlra idth more extent than another will want words of larger 
meaning; he that thinks with subtlety will sedk for terms of more 
nice discrimination V As we read him and accustom-our minds to 
more with his, we cease to notice the diction. Ibe strength of his 
thought carries the weight of his words. His meaning is nerer 
mistaken, though it may not be fully grasped at a glance ; for he 
puts much in small compass, and the precision of his language 
requires careful reading for its just appreciatiou. "‘Familiar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious’; ‘vanity produced 
a grotto where necessity enforced a passage ’—could ^e thought 
be put more pointedly, or adequately, or shortly? When Latin 
diction cannot be changed without loss, or without aflPecting 
the tenor of the thought, it has made good its right. His humour 
and irony found an aid in the dignified phraseology. But he also 
used simple words. Wit is ‘that which he that never found it 
wonders how he missed’; ‘what he does best he soon ceases to 
do’; ‘a rage for saying something when there is nothing to be 
said ’ — ^these, also, are typical of his styla The letter to Chester- 
field reaches its climax in the homeliest of Engh'sh: ‘till I am 
known, and do not want it’ 

His parodists have been peculiarly unsuccessful We lose their 
meaning in a jumble of pedantries ; and we do not lose Johnson’s. 
They inflate their phraseology ; but Johnson is not tumid. And 
they forget that his balance is a balance of tiiought His own 
explanation still holds good; ‘the imitators of my style have not 
fait it Miss Aikin has done it the best ; for she has imitated the 
sentiment as well as the diction.’ This was said in 1777. But 
better than Miss Aikin’s essay ‘On Romances’^ in the style of Tfhe 
RamMmr, and the best of all the parodies, is A Critidem on the 
EUgy written m a GounJtry Churdtrya/rd (1783), composed by 
John Young, the versatile professor of Greek at Glasgow, and 
designed as a continiiation of The lAfe of Gray. The long list 
of his serious imitators begins with Hawkesworth and extends to 
Jefiroy*, who started by training himself in the sdiool of the 
periodical essayists. Others, who did not take him as a model, 
profited by the example of a style in whidi nothing is negligent 
and notiii^ superfluoua He was the dominating influmioe in 

' Idler^ no. 70. • 

* MUeeU/aneom PUeei, in ProBtf bj J. AUdn and A. ti. Aikin (ICn Barbilild), 1778. 

* See Coekbam, Life ofJ^rey, toL i« 81 etc. ^ 
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lBn g| jdi pitMie thrOQg^KKlt tll6 86001ldl ' httlf of tll 6 oi^tdeDth 
The lefiwni of diadpline required to be tupus^ and it 
was learned finm him many whose best wwk shows no faraces 
of his manner. 

TTm death, says Murphy, *kept the public mind in agitation 
beyond all former example. No literary character ever excited 
so much attention.’ Collections of stories about him had begun 
to appear in his lifetime, and now his friends competed in serious 
biography. When Mrs Hoszi wrote her account, she had heard of 
nine others already written or in preparation. Her Anecdotes qf 
ihe Uxte Samuel Johnson (1786) has a place by itself It preserves 
much that would have been lost; but its importance lies chiefly in 
its picture of Johnson’s character, and in its illustration of the quali- 
ties by which he was attracted. She writes with amiable pride in 
the ties that bound him to the hospitality of Streatham, and with 
an honest effort to rise above their quarrel If her detractors can 
And evidence of artfulness, no one can deny the clearness of her 
vision ; and, if, at times, her little vanities prevented her from seeing 
the true bearing of Johnson’s remarks,8he mu8t,at least, be admitted 
to have been happy in the selection of what she has recorded. 
There is no work of the same size as her Anecdotes that gives a 
better portrait of Johnson. In strong contrast is the Life (1787) 
by Sir John Hawkina It is the solid book of an ' unclubteble ’ 
magistrate and antiquary, who has much knowledge and little 
intuition. He had known Johnson for over foriy years and, on 
many points, is our chief authority. Much of the value of his 
book lies in the lengthy digressions on contemporary literaturei 
His lack of sympathy made him unsuited for biogn^phy ; but 
w^ are under a debt to him for the fizcts which he threw to- 
gether. 

The merits of Mrs Piozzi and Hawkiqs were united and aug- 
mented by Boswell He had been collecting material since his 
ffrst interview in 1763. He had told Johnson his purpose by 1772, 
and he had spoken definitely of his Life in a letter of 177& After 
Johnson’s death, he set to work in earnest and spared himself no 
trouble. 

* Ton oamiot fanag^ne/ he wrote in 1789 , * what labour, idukt perplexity, what 
vexation I have endured in arranging a prodigioos mnlthdieUy of mat^als, 
in sopplying omisriona, in aearohing for papers bnried in different masses, 
and ffl this betides the exertion of ooraposing and pdisUng: many a time 
'have I tiionglti of giving it np.’ 
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But be was confident in the result It was to be not mer^ the 
best Ifiogn^j of Johnson, but the best biography ever wri^jHL 

*t am abaolotely oertaiii,*lie Baid,*tiiat my mode of Uo|p»phy,wliidi givee 
not only a HiHory of J ohncnn’s visible progress {hrongli the world, and of Us 
pnblioations, bnt a view of his mind in his letters and oonrersaiaonB, is the 
most perfect that eum be.eonoeiTed, and will be more of a Life than any work 
timt has ever yet appeared.* 

When the book at last came out io May 1791, the same confidence 
was expressed in the opening paiagraphs. There, he admits that 
the idea of interspersing letters had been taken from Mason’s life of 
Gray. He had made a careful study of the art of biography; and 
the Anecdotes of Mrs Piozzi, which had shown the necessity of a 
careful handling of intimate material, and the fiscts of Hawkins, 
which had proved the inadequacy of simple narrative, had reassured 
him that he was engaged on the real life of his friend. 

Johnson owes much to Boswell ; but it was Johnson who gave us 
Boswell His life is the story of fidlure turned to success by an 
irresistible devotion. He had always been attracted by whatever 
won the public attention, partly from scientific curiosity, as when he 
visited Mrs Rudd, and partly with a view to his own advancement 
In the first of his letters, he says that Hume 'is a veiy proper 
person for a young man to cultivate an acquaintance with.’ He 
comes to know Wilkes, but doubts 'if it would be proper to keep 
a correspondence with a gentleman in his present capacity.’ The 
chief pleasure that he foresaw in his continental tour was his 
meeting with Voltaire and Rousseau. Then, he proceeded to 
Corsica and became the fnend and enthusiastic champion of PaolL 
Having received a communication on Corsican aflfoirs from the 
earl of Chatham, he asks ; ‘ Could your lordship find time to honour 
me now and then with a letter ?’ Again, he is found thinking of 
a life of lord Karnes and satisfying himself that 'he has eminence 
miou^ to merit this.’ There was cause for the sturdy laird of 
Auchinleck to complain, according to Sir Walter Scott’s anecdote, 
that his irresponsible ^on was always pinning himself to the tail of 
somebody or other. But, of all his heroes, Johnson al(me brought 
out the best qualities in his volatile character, and steadied him to 
the worthy use of his rare gifts. When Johnson is absent^ his 
writings possess no remarkable merit, though they have always the 
intmest of being tiie pellucnl expression of his angidar personality. 
The Life is the devoted and flawless recognition of an influence 
which he knew that his nature had reqnir^ ^ « 

Bom at Edinburg in 1740, the son of a Scottish advocate who 
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took bis title as a jndge from his ancimit estate of Audiinlet^ in 
Ayr^M>«> Boswell reluctantly adopted the fiunily profession of law, 
and^ after studying at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Ufrechti was 
to the Scottish bar in 1766. His heart was never in a legal career, 
and, to the last, he had a fond belief in sudden and splendid suo^ 
cess in literature or politics. His earliest work appeared in The 
Scots Magaasine, but has not been identified. He wrote much verse 
add published Aw Elegy on the death of an amiable young lady 
(1761), Aw Ode to Tragedy, dedicated to himself (1761), and The 
Ouh at Neumuirket, a humorous description of his experiences 
as the guest of Ihe Jockey club (1762). Several of his earliest 
pieces are printed in A Collection of Original Poems, by the 
Bev. Mr Blacldock and other Scotch Gentlemen (1760 — 2), the 
second volume of which he edited \ He frequented the literary 
society of Edinburgh, founded the jovial ‘Soaping Club’ and 
engaged in regular correspondence with his frieilds. The Letters 
httween the Hon. Andrew ErtMne and James Boswell Esq., in 
which, also, there is much verse, he published in 1763. ‘ They have 
made ourselves laugh,’ says the advertisement ; ‘ we hope they will 
have the same effect upon other people.’ They were hardly worth 
publishing, though we should be sorry now not to have them. In 
the description of a long series of daydreams, given with the 
characteristic vanity which is always saved by its frankness, he 
says: 

I am thinking of the perfect knowledge which I shall acqnire of men end 
manners, of the infimades which 1 shall have the honour to form with the 
learned and ingenious in every science, and of the many amuidng literary 
anecdotes whidi I shali ^ck up. 

This was published, from Flexney’s shop in Holbom, in the very 
month that he met Johnson in Davies’s parlour. Shortly before 
tins, he had brought out, with Erskine and George Dempster, his 
two associates in much of his early work^the rare Critiad Stric- 
tures on Mallet’s Elvira. He returned to Edinburgh from his 
continental travels in 1766, and, being admitted to the bar in the 
midst of the excitement about the Douglas cause, found in it 
material for Dorando (June 1767X which recounts the points at 
issue under a Spanish disguise, and appeared immediately before 
the thirteen Scottish judges, by a majority of one, arrived at a 
decdsion contrary to his wishes. The little story went into three 

^ Thamanasoripts of many of Boawall’a poems writtfflibatwaan 1760 and 1768, savefal 

of UmBi na prin^an ii, an in the Sodleian libiaiy— MB Douoe 198. The odlection inelnaes 
a 'Plan of a Yoliune Poems to be pubUshed for me by Bednt and Dehotde.' 
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editioiiB within a fortnight^ but it now cUo^pointB tiie hopes 
ezdted bty its raiiiT. As the case was sent np to the Honse of 
Lords, where the dedsion was ultimstdy reTersed, Boswell con- 
tinued to write about it and brought out the more serious EMmot 
of the Doiughao Came (November 1767). He took an energetic 
part in the riotous controversy concerning the Edinburgh stage 
and supplied the prologue for the opening of the first licensed 
theatre in Scotland^ At the same time, he was engaged on his 
Corsican experiences. An Account of Coreiea had been read by 
Lord Hailes in manuscript in June 1767, and was issued in March 
1768. It is Boswell’s first considerable book, an^ indeed, his only 
book, apart from those concerned with Johnson, that had a chance 
of being remembered on its merits. It won what he calls 'amazing 
celebrity he could boast that he was 'really the great man now.’ 
His head was full of Corsica and was not to be emptied of it, even 
on Johnson’s adtice. He made a collection of twenty letters by 
himself and others, and published them under the title BrUich 
Escays in favom of the Brave Corsicam (January 1769); and, 
in the following September, he appeared at the Shakespeare 
festival at Stratford in the dress of an armed Corsican chief and 
recited a poem that 'preserved the true Corsican character.’ A 
description of the proceedings, an account of himself, and the poem 
were immediately contributed by him to The London Magam^ 
*Two months later, he married, and then tried to settle to his 
legal practice. From this time, the influence of Johnson, already 
evident in An Account of Corsim, grew steadily strcmger. He 
was not satisfied with Edinburgh after the splendour of London. 
'The unpleasing tone, the rude fiuniliarity, the barren conver- 
sation,’ be complains, 'really hurt my feelings.' But he had 
to content himself with lengthy visits to London in vacation, 
which were tire more indispensable when Johnson had procur^ 
his election to The Club, and he had become a proinrietor of 
The London Magazine. He contiibuted to it, monthly, a series 
of seventy periodical assays called The Hypochondriac^ (1777 — 
83), for which he found much material in himself There is also 
much in them that was inspired by the dominating frienddiip. 
They take The Bambier as their m^el, and are the most John- 
sonian of his writings. After the death of his father and his own 

> The prologue was printed in The Seote Magatim tor Norember 1767 ; eee, alio. The 
European Magaiine tor May 1791 and Dibdin, J. C., Anndte of the Edinburgh Stage 
(1888), pp. 148 — 8, and 498, The Songe in the JuttieUHy Opera, privatelyltainied for 
jUexander Boswell in 1816, belong to this time. 
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fluon^on to Andiinleck, in 1783, he turned to poIiticB, and carried 
outi^ds amhition of becoming a member of the hlnglish bar, but to 
no jpmpoee. He stood for parliament, and published two letters 
< to toe people of Scotland’; one, On the Preamt State ef the 
Ndtwn, (1783), and the other, On the Alarming Atteng^ to 
i/Uffringe the Articlea of th^ Union (1786). All he obtained was the 
recordership of Carlisle, which he soon resigned. In his last years, 
which were saddened by the loss of his wife and troubled vith 
financial difficulties, he is still found hoping that practice may 
come at any time and expecting ‘a capital prize.’ He confesses 
that he no lon^r lives with a view to have surprising incidents, 
toough he is still desirous that his life ‘ toould tdU But he begins 
to waken from the long delusion and, in a melancholy moment, 
admits: ‘1 certainly am constitutionally unfit for any employment.’ 
He was then on the point of achievement. His life was to tell 
better than he knew, and in another way than he had hoped. His 
friendship for Johnson was helping him in these years to do what 
he was unable to do for himself. Without Johnson, he relapses to 
the level of his early verse in No Abolition of Slavery ; or the 
Universal Empire of Love (April 1791)\ And, when the effort 
of producing toe great work is over, there remains only the 
record of steady decline, varied by new schemes of matrimony, 
and cheered by large sales and the preparation of new editions. 
He died in London, 19 May 1795. From 1768 to within a few weeksT 
of his death, he had corresponded regularly with William Johnson 
Temple, a fellow student in the Greek class at Edinburgh who 
became vicar of St Gluvias in Cornwall ; and these letters, which 
had been sold by a hawker at Boulogne and were rescued to be 
published in 1867, give us his real autobiography*. They tell us 
much more than the many descriptions of himself, from his Ode 
to Tragedy to the ‘ Memoirs ’ in the European Magazine of 1791 *. 

> A copy of this rare piece is now in the Bodleian^library. It was for long 
fnl if it had been pnblished, but a reriew with copious extracts had been given in 7 i« 


€rentleman*a Magazine for April 1791. a a- -oio 

» Boswell thought of an autobiography. • My journal, 'he sys, f 

for a very ourious narrative’ (letter to Temple, 22 May 1^89). T e rs , . 

joufual is in his letter to Temple of 16 December 1768. The ,o^ ’ 

but a portfolio of papers, each inscribed • Boswelliana.’ e^pe^- ° 

possei^on of the r^quess of Crewe, and were edited by Charl^ ^ 
Grampian olnb in 1874. BosweU thought also of ediUons of Johnwns poems,. 
Walton’s Z4 vm, and the autobiography of Sir Bobert Sibbald; a vor main ® 

merit of Addon’s poetry ; historiee of Sweden, James I , an ® * 

Thomas Buddiman ; and an account of the Isle of Man. Thew, and othas, are men- 
tione»in Mie Life of Johneon •, and yet other projects are 

» If h^d not write these ‘ Memoirs,’ he certainly supphed their material. 

a. 

S. L. X. OH. Vin. ' 
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If diow why his descendants decided on a holocaust his 
papers, th^ idso explain the attraction which he exerted on t^ose 
who took the trouble to try to understand him. 

But^ if Boswell without Johnson would have been forgotten, it 
was his own talent that gave the Uft its surpassing excellence. 
Whenever he writes of Johnson, he succeeds in giving the imiwes- 
sion that he saw things as they were, and not through the spectacles 
of his own personidity. He never tried to conceal the {mrt that 
he played; and yet, despite his vanities, and they were many, he 
knew how to make his readers think that they are looking at the 
facts for themselves. The very freedom from sl!lf>conscioosness 
which was no help to his career wm a great part of the secret of 
his skill in description. It also provided him with material denied 
to less sympathetic natures. 'No man,’ he said, 'has been more 
successful in making acquaintance easily than I have been. I even 
bring people quickly on to a degree of cordiality.’ Johnson, too, 
tells us that ' Mr Boswell’s frankness and gaiety made every body 
communicative.’ He never tired of arranging new situations, in 
order to see what they would bring forth ; and his interpretations 
of what he found are strong testimony to his insight into character 
and to his judgment Minute as his observations are, he never 
offers a meaningless detail It is easy to understand why Johnson 
made him postpone the Jowmal of a Tom' to the Hebrides, which 
was intended as a supplement to his own Jov/mey. He had given 
'notions rather than facts’; but Boswell had contrived to make 
the frets give Johnson. The reproduction of his sayings and 
experiences was too minute to be published during his lifetime, 
and was more decently delayed till the year after his death The 
I4fe does not surpass the Jowmal in the sense of actuality ; but 
it is a greater achievement. He had met Johnson only on some 
two hundred and seventy days, scattered over twenty-one yeail, 
and his material had to be gathered from many sources. He 
selects and arranges ; he places his frets in the light and per- 
spective that will create the situation; and Johnson lives in his 
pages. And he had the gift of the perfect style for his kind of 
biography — a style of no marked individuality, but easy, clear and 
flexible, which does its duty without attracting attention, and re- 
quires to be examined to have its excellence recognised. 

* The /ounutlvasieyised by Malone vliile it was going through the piess. Malone 
also revised the Lyfe, and, on Boswell’s death, oompleted the preparation of the third 
and final edition. ^ 



CHAPTER IX 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

‘No man,’ wrote that authoritative but autocratic biographer, 
John Forster, ‘ever put so much of himself into his books as 
Goldsmith, from the beginning to the very end of his career.’ To 
many authors, this saying is only partly applicable; but it is 
entirely applicable to the author of The Vwa/r of Wak^fidd. His 
life and his works are intimately connected. They accompany and 
interpret each other in such a way as to make them practically 
inseparable ; and it is, therefore, appropriate, as well as convenient, 
to treat them, so to speak, in the piece, rather than to attempt any 
distribution of the subject into divisions and sub-divisions of 
history and criticism. 

Concerning Gk>ldsmith’s early years, there is much that is 
obscure, or that, in any case, cannot be accepted without rigorous 
investigation. He left his native island when he was three-and- 
twenty, and never returned to it. Those who, like Glover and 
Cooke, wrote accounts of him shortly after his death, were the 
humbler associates of his later and more feunous years, while the 
professedly authentic ‘Memoir’ drawn up under the nominal 
superintendence of bishop Percy, and the much quoted letter 
of Annesley Strean in Mangin’s Essay on lAght Reading, did not 
see the light until the first decade of the nineteenth century, when 
Goldsmith had long been dead. It fi^ows that much of the 
information tiius collected after date must have been imperfect 
and contradictory, often extracted from persons more familiar 
with his obscure b^nnings than wifb his later eminence, and, 
possibly, in answer to those unsatkfoctory leading questions which 
usually elicit not so much the truth as what the querist wishes to 
establish. 

Goldsmith was bom on 10 November 1728 ; and it is usually 
held f^t the place ^ his nativity was Fallas, or PhUasmore, 
a village near Ballymahon, in the county of Longford, Ireland. 

. . Id— 2 
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But it has also been plausibly contended, though actual proof 
is not forthcoming, that his true birthplace was Smith-Hill house, 
Elphin, Roscommon, the residence of his mother’s &ther, OUver 
Jones, a clergyman and master of the Elphin diocesan school His 
own &ther, Charles Goldsmith, was, likewise, a clergyman 'of the 
established church. When Oliver came into the world, Charles Gold- 
smith was acting asnssistant to an uncle whose name was Green, 
the rector of Kilkenny West, and eking out a scanty subsistence 
by fanning a few fiel^ In 1730, Green died ; and Charles Gk>ld- 
smith, succeeding to the vacant rectorate, transferred his residence 
to the hamlet of Lissoy, in Westmeath, a little to\he right of the 
road from Ballymahoh to Athlone. At this time, he had five 
children, two sons and three daughters, Oliver being the fifth 
diild and second son. As already stated, the accounts of his 
earliest years are contradictory. By some, he was regarded as 
thick-witted and sullen ; to others, he seemed alert and intelligent. 
That he was an adept at all boyish sports b admitted ; and it is 
also recorded that he scribbled verses early. His first notable 
instructor was the village schoolmaster, Thomas, or ‘Paddy,’ 
Byrne, who had been a quartermaster in queen Anne’s wara. 
Byrne was also a local rimer, and had even composed an Irisli 
version of the Georgies. Hb endless stories of hb continental 
adventures, and his inexhaustible legends of ghosts and banshees, 
held his pupib spellbound ; and, by Goldsmith’s family, were, bter, 
made responsible for much of ‘that wandering and unsettled turn 
which so much appeared in hb future life.’ When Goldsmith was 
seven or eight, he was attacked by confiuent smallpox, wlpch 
scarred him terribly and probably added not a little to the 
‘exqubite sensibility of contempt’ with which he seems to have 
been bom. With this, at all events, b connected one of the two 
most-repeated anecdotes of his childhood. A ne’er-do-well rebtion 
asked him heartlessly when he meant to grow handsome, to which, 
after an awkward silence, he replied, ‘I mean to get better, sir, 
when you da’ The other story abo illustrates an unexpected gift 
of repartea At a party in hb uncle’s house, during the pause 
between two country-dances, little Oliver capered out, and 
executed an extempore horapipa Hb deeply-pitted fEMse and 
ungainly figure caused much amusement ; and the fiddler, a lad 
named Gumming, called out ‘iBsop.’ To which the dancer promptly 
answered : 

Heralds, prodaim aloud! aO BfodKir, « * 

See jSfop danoing, and his Monkep jdaying, 
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^ oDoe lanmBferring the lau^ to his mde. Whether improvised 
dv^'emembered, the retort certainly shows intellectual alacrity. 

From Byrne, Goldsmith passed to the sdiool at Eljdun, of 
which his grandfother had been master; thence to A^one, 
mid, finally, to Edgeworthstown, where his preceptor, I^trick 
Hughes, seems to have understood him better than his previous 
instructors. Hughes penetrated his' superficial obtuseness, re- 
cogni^d his exceptionally sensitive temperament, and contrived, 
at. any rate, to think better of him than some of his playmates 
who only sucQeeded in growing up blockheada There were 
traditions at Edgeworthstown of his studies — ^his fondness for 
Ovid and Horace, his hatred of Cicero and his delight in Livy 
and Tacitus ; of his prowess in boyish sports and the occasional 
robbing of orchards. It is to the close of his Edgeworthstown 
experiences that belongs one of the most popular of the incidents 
which exemplify the connection between his life and his work. 
Returning to school at the end of his last holiday, full of the 
youthful pride begotten of a borrowed mount and a guinea in 
his pocket, he lingered on his road, with the intention of putting 
up, like a gentleman, at some roadside inn. Night fell, and he 
found himself at Ardagh, where, with much importance, he 
enquired of a passer-by for ‘the best house’ (hostelry) in the 
neighbourhood. The person thus appealed to, a local wag named 
Cornelius Kelly, formerly fencing master to the marquis of 
Granby, amused by his boyish swagger, gravely directed him to 
the residence of the squire of the place, Mr Featherston. Hither 
G<fidsmith straightway repaired, ordered supper, invited his host, 
according to custom, to drink with him, and, being by that 
humourist fooled to the top of his bent, retired to rest, after 
giving particular directions as to the preparation of a hot cake 
for his breakfast. Not until his departure next morning was it 
disclosed that he had been entertained *10 a private house. The 
story is too good to question ; and accepted, as it has always been, 
supplies a conclusive answer to those afthr-critics of She Stoops 
to Conqmr who regarded the central idea of that comedy — the 
mistaking of a gentleman’s residence for an inn — as unjustifiably 
farfetched. Here, in Goldsmith’s own life, was the proof of ite 
probability. 

At this date, he must have been between fourteen and fifteen ; 
and, whatever his ability, it seems to have been decided that he 
shdhldk fallow his elder brother Henry to Trinity collc^, Dublin, 
though not with, tiie same advantages. Hemy Goldsmitii, who 
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wM'flve or six yean his iMYtther'a senior, bad gone as a peradonM* 
and obtained a scholarship. For Oliver, tins was iminacticaBle. 
His fetiier, a poor man, had, from &mily pride, further crippled 
himself 1>7 undertaking to portion his second daughter, Catherine, 
who had dandestjnely married the son of a rich neighbour. In 
these drcumstances, nothing was open to Goldsmith but to obtain 
his university education as a poor scholar, a semi-menial condition 
which, to one already morbidly sensitive, could not &il .to be 
distasteftiL For a long time, he fought doggedly against his &te ; 
but, .at length, yielding to the persuasions of a, friendly uncle 
Contarine, who had himself gone through the same ordeal, he 
was admitted to Trinity college as a sizar on 11 June 1744, 
taking up his abode in one of the garrets of what was then 
the eastern side of Parliament square. 

The academic career thus inauspidously begun was not 
worshipfriL From the outset, he was dispirited and disappointed, 
and, consequently, without energy or enthusiasm. Moreover, he 
was unfortunate in his tutor, a clergyman named Theaker Wilder, 
who, though his bad qualities may have been exaggerated, was 
‘ certainly harsh and unsympathetic. forte, too, was mathe- 
matics, which Goldsmith, like Swift, like Gray, like Johnson, 
detested as cordially as he detested the arid logic of ‘Dutch 
Burgersdyck’ and Polish Smiglesius. According to Stubbs’s 
Hietory of the University of DiMm, 

Oliver Gh>ldsiiiith is recorded on one or two ocoacdons as being remarkably 
diligent at Morning Lecture; again, as cautioned for bad answering at 
Morning and Greek Lectures; and flnaUy, as put down into the next class 
fw neglect of his studies. 

To this, he added other enormities. He was noted, as was Johnson 
at Oxford, for much ‘ lounging about the college gate ’ ; and fo( 
his skill on solace to melancholy and laborum duUx lenimm, 
the German flute, of which, as readily as his own ‘ Man in Black,’ 
he had apparently mastered the ‘Ambusheer.’ He became involved 
in various scrapes, notably a college riot, including that ducking 
of a bmlifi’ afterwards referred to in the flrst version of The 
DoMe Trcm^ormation, on which occasion he was publicly 
admoni^ed quod seditioni fomsset et tmMMuomHbus opem 
tuUsset. Recovering a little from the stigma of this disgrace 
by giuning a small (Smythe) exhibition, he was imprudmit enough 
to celebrate his success by a mixed e«ater|»inment, in«lrhat <mly 
by oourteey could be called his ‘apurtment&’« thestif1IIMj|^ 
the exasperated Wilder made irruption^.4EBii|i|^|rin|f down the 
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imfoitiniato host, who^ after forthwith adling hia bOQk% ran away, 
mghely bound, as on anbeeqaent oocaaiona, for America. Bat a. 
reconciliation with his tutor waa patched up by Oliver’a brother 
Henry ; and be returned to his coUege to eigoy the half-peace 
of the half-pardoned. His father was now dead ; and he was 
miserably poor. He managed, however, to take his B.A. degree 
on 27 February 1749, and quitted the university without 
regret,, leaving l^hind him a scratched signature on a window 
pane (still preserved), an old lexicon scored with ‘promises to 
pay ’ and a reputation for supplementing his scanty means by the 
ballads (unluckily not preserved) which he was accustomed to 
write and afterwards sell for five s hilling s a head at the Reindeer 
in Mountrath court, stealing out at nightfall — so runs the 
tradition — ^to ‘ snatch the fearful joy ’ of hearing them sung. It 
must have been the memory of these things which, years after, 
at Sir William Chambers’s, made him fiing dovm his cards, and 
rush hurriedly into the street to succour a poor ballad-woman, 
who had apparently, like Rubini, les la/rmes d(m» la voix. 

What was to happen next? For a Gfoldsmith of the Goldsmiths, 
there was no career but the church; and he was too young to be 
ordained. Thereupon ensued an easy, irresponsible time, which 
the new B.A. spent very much to his own satisfeMStion. He was 
supposed to be qualifying for orders ; -but he had never any great 
leaning that way. ‘ To be obliged to wear a long wig, when he 
liked a short one, or a black coat, when he generally dressed in 
brown,’ observes one of his characters in TJte Gitixm of the Worlds 
was ‘a restraint upon his liberty.' Hence, as his biographer Prior 
sagaciously says, ‘there is reason to believe that at this time he 
followed no systematic plan of study.’ On the contrary, he passed 
his time wandering, like Addison’s Will Wimble, from one relative 
to another, fishing and otter-hunting in the isleted river Tuny , 
playing the flute to his cousin Jane Contarine’s harpsichord, or 
presiding at the ‘free and easys’ held periodically at (3eorge 
Coi^ray’s inn at Ballymahon, where, for the benefit of posterity, 
he doubtless made acquaintance with Jack Slang the horse-doctor, 
Dick Muggins the exciseman and that other genteel and punctilious 
humourist who never ‘danced his bear’ except to Arne’s ‘Water 
parted’ or the minuet in Handel’s Ariadne. But these ^violent 
delights’ could have only one sequel When, in 1761, he presmited 
hunaetf to. Synge, ^bishop of Mphin, for ordination, he was 
Us, ooHege reputation had preceded him ; 
whether, as <m ^^t^occasion, he was found‘ not qualified,* or 
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wh^lier (as legend has it) he pndbed his av^sion from clerical 
. costume so frr as to appear in fla-ming scarlet smallclothes — these 
questions are still debated. That another calling must be chosen 
was the only certain outcome of this mishap. He first turned to 
the next refuge of lettered unemployment, tuition. Having, in 
this way, accumulated some thirty pounds, he bought a horse, and 
once more started- for America. Before six weeks were over, 
he had returned penniless, on an animal only fit for the kicker’s 
yard, and seemed naively surprised that his friends were not 
rejoiced to see him. Law was next thought of ; and, to this end, 
his uncle Oontarine equipped him with fifty poiuids. But he was 
cozened by a sharper on his way to London, and once more came 
back — ^iu bitter self-abasement. In 1752, his longsufiering uncle 
for the last time fitted him out, this time to study physic at 
Edinburgh, which place, wonderful to relate, he safely reached. 
But he never saw Ireland, or his kind relative, again. 

After two years’ stay in the Scottish capital, where more 
memories survive of his social success than of his studies, he took 
his departure for Leyden, nominally to substitute the lectures 
of Albinus for the lectures of Monro. At Leyden, he arrived in 
1754 , not without some picturesque and, possibly, romanced 
adventures related in a letter to Contarine. The names of Oaubius 
and other Batavian professors figure glibly and sonorously in his 
future pages ; but that he had much experimental knowledge of 
their instruction is doubtfuL His name is not enrolled as a 
* Stud. Litt.’ in the Album Academicum of Leyden university, nor 
is it known where he received that ‘commission to slay’ which 
justified him in signing himself ‘M.B.’ It was ceilainly not at 
Padua and enquiries at Leyden and Louvain were made by 
Prior without success. But the Louvain records were destroyeid 
in the revolutionary wars. That, however, his stay at Leyden 
was neither prosperous .nor prolonged is plain. He fell again 
among thieves ; tmd, finally, like Holberg, or that earlier ‘Peregrine 
of Odcombe,’ Thomas Ooiyat of the Crudities, set out to make the 
grand tour on foot. *Haud inexpertus loqmr,' he wrote, later, in 
praising this mode of locomotion ; though, on second thoughts, he 
suppressed the quotation as an undignified admission. He went, 
first, to' Flanders ; then passed to France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy, supporting himself, much as George Primrose does in 
Th^ Viccur of Wade^fidd, by playing the flute, and by occasioiml 
disputations at convents or universities, ^ir,’ said Bosvelt to 

1 7Ae 21Jaly 1894. ^ 
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Ji]ilin»«Hi(irho seems to have sustained the pun witibont Uenching), 
his passage through Europe.’ At some period of 
his wanderings he must have sketched a part of 7%e T^awMer, 
spedmens of which he sent from Switzerland to his brother Henry. 
After a year’s wandering, he landed at Dover on \ February 1766, 
‘his whole stock of cash,’ says an early biographer, ‘amounting 
to no more than a few half-pence.’ By this time, he was seven- 
and-tw^ty. 

His vocation was still as visionary as were his means of subsis- 
tence. He is supposed to have tri^ strolling, and was certainly 
anxious to play ‘ Scrub ’ in later years. For a season, he was an 
apothecary’s assistant on Fish street hilL Hence, with some as- 
sistance from an Edinburgh friend. Dr Sleigh, he ‘proceeded’ a 
poor physician in the Bankside, Southwark — ^the r^on afterwards 
remembered in An Elegy on Mre Mary Blaize. He is next found 
as corrector of the press to Richardson, at Salisbury court Then, 
drifting insensibly towards literature, to which he seems never to 
have intentionally shaped his course, he is (again like his own Oeorge 
Primrose) an usher at the ‘classical Academy’ of Dr Milner of 
Peckham. He had already submitted a manuscript tragedy to the 
author of Gkvriaaa ; and, at Milner’s table, he encountered the 
bookseller Ralph Griffiths, proprietor of The'MorUhty Bevmv. 
Struck by some remark on the part of Milner’s latest assistant, 
and seeking for new blood to aid him m his campaign a gains t. 
Hamilton’s Critical Review, Griffiths asked GU>ld8mitli whether 
he could furnish some ‘specimens of criticism.’ An arrang eme nt 
followed under which, released from the drudgery of Peckham, 
Goldsmith was to receive, with bed and boar^ a salary which 
Percy calls ‘handsome,’ Prior ‘adequate’ and Forster ‘small’ 
F^r this, he vras to labour daily from nine till two (or later) on 
copy-of-all-work for his master’s magazine. 

This, in effect, was Goldsmith’s turning-point; and he had 
reached it by accident rather than design. Divinity, law, physic — 
he had tried them all ; but, at letters, he had never aimed. With 
his duties ‘ at the Sign of the Dundad,’ in Paternoster row, began 
his definite bondage to the ‘cmMqwjt Maler of Grub Street’ ; and 
we may pause for a moment to examine his qualifications for his 
difficult career. They -were more considerable than one would 
imagine from his vagrant, aimless past. He was a fitir classical 
scholar, more advanced than might be supposed firom his own 
modAt admissimi to Malone, that he could ‘turn an ode of Horace 
into EngUsh bettef than any of them’ ; and. as that sound critic 
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sad GoldsmithiM), tlie late Sidney Irwin, remariced, it is not 
necesaaiy to make him responsilde for the graceless GreA of 
Mr Ephraim Jenkinson. In English poetry, he was &r seen, 
especially in Dryden, .Swift, Prior, Johnson, Pope and Gay. He 
had a good knowledge of Shakespeare ; and was fomiliar with 
the comic dramatists, particularly his compatriot Farquhar. 
French he had acquired before he left Ireland, and he had 
closely studied Moli^re, La Fontaine and the different co^ectiolls 
of ana. For Voltaire, he had a sincere admiration ; and, whether 
he actually met him abroad or not, it is probable^his own native 
styl^ clear and perspicuous as it was from the first, had bc»n 
developed and perfected by the example of the wonderful writer 
by whom the adjective was regarded as the enemy of the noun, 
finally, he had eqjoyed considerable experience of humanity, 
though mostly in the rough ; and, albeit his standpoint as a 
pedestrian had, of necessity, limited his horizon, he had ‘observed 
the foce ’ of the countries through which he had travelled, making 
his own deductions. On what he had seen, he had refiected, and, 
when he sat down to the * desk’s dead wood ’ in Paternoster row, 
his initial equipment as a critic, apart from his individual genius, 
must have been superior, in variety and extent, at all events, to 
that of most of the literary gentlemen, not exclusively hacks, 
who did Griffiths’s notices in The Monthly Review. 

Even in his first paper, on The Mythology of the CfiUee, by 
Mallet, the translator of the Edda, he opened with a statement 
which must have been out of the jog-trot of the Dwndotd traditions. 

‘The learned on this side the Alps,’ he said, ‘have lonsr labonred in the 
Antiquities of Greece and Borne, but almost toti^y neffleoted their own; like 
Conquerors who, while they have made inroads into the territories of their 
nrighbonrs, have left their own natural dominions to desolation.’ 

• 

It would be too much to trace the Rdiques of Engluh Poetry 
to this utterance; but. (as Forster says) ‘it is wonderful what 
a word in season from a man of genius may do, even when the 
genius is hireling and’obscure and only labouring for Ihe bread it 
eats.’ Meanwhile, the specimen review ‘from the gentleman who 
signs, D,’ although printed with certain mnisdons, secured Gold- 
smith’s entry to Griffiths’s pmiodical, and he critictsed some notaUe 
books — Home’s Dowglaa, Burke On the Sublime, Gray’s Odes, the 
Comtmeamr, Smollett’s Hilary — ^titles which at least prove that, 
utility man as he was, his competence was recognised from tiie 
first The review of Gray, whose remoteuess and ‘obscurity’ bo 
regretted, and whom he advised to take counsel of Isocrates and 
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‘BtaHlf tbe peoi^V ^ras, nevertheless, the last of his oontributionB 
to MonUMy Review. Whether the &nlt lay in his own restless 
nature^ or whether he resented the vexatious editing of his work 
by the bookseller and his wife, the &ct remains that, with 
September 1767, Goldsmith’s permanent connection with Griffiths 
came to a close ; and, for the next few months, he subsisted by 
contiibuting to The LUercvry Magazvm and by other miscellaneous 
practice pf the pen. 

At this point, however, emerges his first prolonged literary 
efibrt, the remarkable rendering of the Memoirs of Jean Marteilhe 
of Bergerac, ‘a I^testant condemned to the Galleys of France 
for his Beligion,’ which vras published in February 1768. This 
translation, perhaps because it has been sometimes confused with 
that issued by the Religious Tract Society, has never received the 
attention it deserves. It is an exceedingly free and racy version 
of one of the most authentic records of the miseries ensuing on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes ; and Goldsmith, drudge as he was 
supposed to be, has treated his theme sympathetically. He may, 
indeed, have actually seen Marteilhe in Holland ; but it is more 
reasonable to suppose that he was attracted to the subject by the 
advertisement, in The MonMy Review for May 1767, of the 
French original The book is fuU of interest; and, as the fight 
of The Nightingale with the galleys, and the episode of Gorgon, 
the young cadet of the Aubusson regiment, prove, by no means 
deficient in moving and romantic incident. Why, on tMs occasion. 
Goldsmith borrowed as his pseudonym the name of an old college- 
fellow, James Willington, it is idle to enquire. In his signed 
receipt, still extant, to Edward Dilly, for a third share in the 
volumes, they are expressly described as *my translation,’ and it 
is qsefiil to note that the mode of sale, as will hereafter be seen, 
is exactly that subsequently adopted for the sale of The Vicar 
ofWaJeefidd. , 

Anonymous or pseudonymous, Marteilhe’s Memoirs had little 
effect on Gioldsmith’s fortunes ; and the twenty pounds he received 
for the MS in January 1768, must have been quickly spent, for 
he was shortly at Peckham again, vagudy hoping that his old 
master would procure him a medical appointment on a fore4;n 
station. It ^as, no doubt, to obtain funds for his outfit that he 
b^an to plan ^ next book, An Enquiry inJbo the Present Slate 
Oif Petite Learning in Europef for we find him in this year 
soliciting, subscriptions ,fi:om his friends in Ireland. When, at 
last, the nomination arrived, it was merely that of {ffiysidan to 
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a Coromaiidel fiaotory. What was worse, for some obscure reason, 
it came to nothmg; and his next more was to present ifimself 
at Sui;geon8’ hall — like Smollett’s Roderick Random — as a ship’s 
hospital mate, with the result that, in December, he was rejected 
as ‘not qualifi^’ To put the seal on his embarrassments, this new 
eflbrt inyolved him in fresh difficulties with his former employer, 
Griffiths, who had helped him to appear in decent guise before 
the examiners— difficulties from which he only extricate himself 
with much humiliation by engaging to write a life of Yoltaira 
We next find him domiciled at 12 Green Arbour court. Little 
Old Bailey^, where, in March 1759, Percy, who tiad recently made 
his acquaintance through Grainger of The, Swga/r Ca/ne, one of the 
staff of The MowtMy Review, paid him a visit He discovered him 
in a miserable room, correcting the proofe of his Enquiry, which 
appeared in the following month. For a small duodecimo of two 
hundred pages, it is, beyond doubt, ambitiously labelled. The 
field was too wide for so brief a survey ; and, {dthough the author 
professed that his sketch was mostly ‘taken upon the spot,’ it was 
obvious that he was imperfectly equipped for his task. What he 
had himself seen he described freshly and forcibly; and what 
he knew of the conditions of letters in England he depicted with 
feeling. He might talk largely of the learning of ‘Luitprandus’ and 
the ‘philological performances’ of Constantinus Afer; but what 
touched him more nearly was the mercantile avidity and sordid 
standards of the London bookseller, the hungry rancour of the 
venal writers in his pay, the poverty of the poets, the slow 
rewards of genius. Perhaps the most interesting features of the 
Enquiry are, primarily, that it is Goldsmith’s earliest original 
work ; and, next, that it is wholly free from that empty orotundity, 
that ‘didactic stiffiiess of wisdom,’ which his French models jiad 
led him to regard as ihe crying sin of his English contemporaries. 
To be ‘dull and dronish,’ he held, was ‘an encroachment on the 
prerogative of a folio.’ ‘The most diminutive son of fiune, or of 
ffimine, has his we and his m, his JvreUye and his eeeondiye as 
methodical as if bound in cowhide, and closed with clasps of brass.’ 
On the whole, the little book was well received, notwithstanffing its 
censure of the two leading Reviews, and the fact that the chapter 
‘Of the Stage,’ enforcing, as it did, Ralph’s earlier Gaee o/Awdwrs 

hy Profession, gave Garrick lasting offence — a circumstance to 

• 

^ These pxemises were subsequently occupied by Smith, Elder & Co.^as The 
ComhiU Magazine printing office, to whidi Thaokeraf sent his proofs. KCf. Bound- 
about Paper^ < De Finibuz,* August 1862, at end.) 
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whldi may be traced not only some of Goldsmith’s later dramatic 
bat that popular 'poor Poll’ couplet vhidi the 
portable directness rather than the truth has done much wrong 
to Goldsmith’s reputatioa To be as eadly remembered as a 
limerick is no small help to a malihious ep^;ram. 

At this date, beyond a few lines dated ‘Edinburgh, 1753,’ the 
instalment of The Travdler sent to Henry Goldsmith from Switser- 
land, and the Deeeriptwn of am, AvSyor’e Beddum^bem induded 
in another letter to the same address, little had been heard of 
Goldfflnith’s verse, although he had written vaguely of himself 
as a ‘poet’ In the Enquiry, however, he published his first 
metrical effort a translation of a Latin prologue in that recondite 
Macrobius with a quotation firom whom, after an uncommunicative 
silence, Johnson electrified the company on his first arrival at 
Oxford. In the little periodical c^ed The Bee, with which 
Goldsmith followed up the Enquiry, he uududed several rimed 
contributions. Of these, only one, some ‘topical’ stanzas. On the 
Death of Wc^e, is absolutely oiigfinaL But the rest anticipate 
some of his later excellences — and i>ersonal opinions. In the 
Elegy on Mrs Mary BlcUae, he laughs at the feshion, set by Gray, 
of frnereal verse, and, in the bright little quatrains entitled The 
Gift, successfully reproduces the levity of Prior. But, what is 
more, he begins to exhibit his powers as a critic and essayist, 
to write character sketches in the vein of Addison and Steele, 
to reveal his abilities as a stage critic and censor of manners. 
One of the papers, A City Night-Piece, still remains a most 
touching comment on the shame of cities ; another, the Lucianic 
reverie known as The Fame Machine (that is, ‘coach’), in which 
Johnson, rejected by Jehu as a passenger for his DietUma/ry, is 
accepted on the strength of his RamMer, may have served to 
introduce him to the great man who, ever after, loved him with 
a growling but genuine affection. The J?ec, though brief-lived, 
with similar things in The Busy Body and The Lad^e Magaaine, 
also brou^t him to the notice of some others, who, pecuniarily, 
were more important than Johnson. Smollett enlisted him for 
the new venture, The BrUieh Magazine, and bustling John 
Newbery of St Paul’s churdiyard, for a new paper, The PvhUe 
Ledger. 

For Smollett, besides a number of minor efforts. Goldsmith 
wrote two of his best essays, A Rev&rie im, the Bourse Head Tavern 
at EwtQheap, and thp semi -autobiographic Admenhuree of a 
Btromng Pieter -, for Newbery, the Chinese Lett^e, afterwards 
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enSiec^wTheOUisimt^lheWoi^ This production was his firat 
permanent suooess. With its assumed orientalism, as witis irfaat 
it borrows frmn Montesquieu or his imitators, we can dispmise, 
although it may be noted that a summary of the rices of the Con- 
temporary norel, long supposed to be Goldsmith’s own, is a literal 
transcript of bu Halde. What is most enduring in the correr 
spondence of Uen Chi Altangi is the fuller revelation, already 
begun in The Bee, of Goldsmith as a critic, a humourist and 
a social historiographer. It is Goldsmith on quacks 'and con- 
noisseurs, on travellers’ tiries and funeral pomp, on mad dogs, on 
letters and the theatre, on such graver themes* as the penal laws 
and public morality, to whom we turn most eagerly now. And 
of even greater interest than their good sense and good humour, 
their graphic touches and kindly shrewdness, is the evidence which 
these passages afford of the coming creator of Dr Primrose and 
Tony Lumpkin. In the admirable portrait of * the Man in Black,’ 
with his reluctant benevolence and his Gk>ldsmith femily traits, 
there is a foretaste of some of the attractive peculiarities of the 
vicar of Wakefield, while, in the picture of the pinched and 
tarnished little beau, with his parrot chatter about the countess 
of All-Night and the duke of Piccadilly, set to the forlorn burden 
of 'Lend me Half-a-Crown,’ he. adds a character sketch, however 
lightly touched, to that imperishable and, happily, inalienable 
gallery which contains the finished full-lengths of Parson Adams 
and Squire Western, of Matthew Bramble and ‘ My Uncle Toby.’ 

The last Chinese letter appeared on 14 August 1761, and, 
in May of the following year, the collection was issued in two 
volumes as The CHaa&n of the World, a phrase first used in Letter 
XX, and, perhaps, suggested by Bacon’s Essays (no. xin). At this 
date, Gbldsmith had moved from the Little Old Bailey to 6 Wine 
Office court. Fleet street, where, on 31 May, he had been visited' by 
Johnson. He had becgi editing The Lad^s Magasme, in which 
ai^ieared the Memoirs of VoUaire composed by him for Griffiths. 
He wrote a pamphlet on the popular imposture, the Cock lane 
ghost, and he compiled or revised A History of Meddenbwrgh, 
the native countiy of king Geoige Ill’s consort He published an 
anecdotical Life qf Riehcvrd Hash, the fiuitastic old king of Bath, 
and seven volumes of Plutareh’s Lives. More important than these 
activities, however, was the preparation of The Vicar of Wc^^fuUd, 
on which, according to Miss Gauosen^, he was engaged as early as 
June 1761. Internal evidence shows tivtt the book npist have 
> Percy : Prelate and Poet, 1908, p. 144. 
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writtoi in 1761—2; and it is certain that a tidrd share of it 
was jWffchaaed in October 1762 by Bofyamin Collins of Salisbury, 
who afterwards printed it for Newbery*. It is to this &te that 
must probably be /eferred the sale of the familiar to Boswell s 
residers, which, in that case, took place at Wine Office court, where 
the autiior would be dose to Johnson's chambers in Inner Temple 
lane, on the opposite side of Fleet street. But, for obscure reasons, 
Tht Ywatr was not issued until four years later, at whidi date it 
will be bonvenient to return to it. 

Meanwhile^ alternating incessant labour with fitful escapes to 
‘ Bath or Tunbridge to careen,’ and occasional residence at Islington, 
Goldsmith continued in bondage to ‘book-building.’ In 1764, he 
became one of the original membera of the famous (and still existing) 
‘Club,’ afterwards known as ‘The Literary Club,’ a proof of the 
eminence to which he had attained with the literati. This brought 
him at once into relations with Burke, Reynolds, Beauclerk,Langton 
and others of the Johnson circle. His next important work. The 
History ofEnghmd in a Series of Letters from a NcMmicm to his 
Son, published in June, was, as had no doubt been intended, long 
attributed to Chesterfield and other patrician pens. Later, too, in 
the same year, Christopher Smart’s Hannah moved him to the com- 
position of The Ca/ptivity, an oratorio never set to music. Then, 
after the slow growth of months, was issued, on 19 December 
1764, another of the efforts for his own hand with which he had 
diversified his hackwork — ^the poem entitled The Traveller; or, a 
Prospect of Society. 

In a spirit of independence which distinguishes this per- 
formance from its author’s workaday output. The Tremtter was 
dedicated to .hie brother, Heniy Goldsmith, to whom the first' sketch 
had been forwarded from abroad, and who, in Goldsmith’s words, 
‘d^ising Fame and Fortune, had retired early to Happiness and 
Obscurity, with an income of forty pounds a year’ — ^the actual 
value of the curacy of Kilkenny West ^he dedication further 
accentuates that distaste for blank verse which Goldsmith had 
already manifested in An Enquiry, as well as his antipathy, alao 
revealed in The Citiaen cf the World, to the hectoring satires of 
Churchill ; while the general purpose of the poem, anticipated by a 
passage in the forty-third letter of lien Chi Altangi, is stated in 
the final words : 

I haw endeaTOured to show,fiiat than maybe equal handness In states, that 
are differently governed from our own, that every state has a 

> Thia Biattar is dboasaed moM fuUy in the btbliogt^tay. 
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ubdiieyoiu excess. 

*'Wliefther thcSe postulates of the ‘philosophic Wanderer’— as 
Johnson would have called him — ^are unanswerid>le or not matters 
little to us now. The poetry has outlived the puiposft. What 
remains in GolcLsmith’s couplets is the beauty of the 'descriptive 
passages, the ‘curious’ simplicity of the language, the sweetness 
and finish of the verse. Where, in his immediate predecessors, are 
we to find the tender charm of such lines as 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart ontravell’d fondly turns to thee ;* . ' 

Still to my brother tarns with ceaseless pain. 

And drafifs at eaeh remove a lengthenJn|r diain. 

Bot me, not destin’d snoh delifdits to share. 

My prime of life in wand’rinsr spent and oar^ 

Impell’d, with steps nnoeasinff, to porsoe 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me witii the view; 

That, like the circle bonnding earth and skies, 

Allores flrom far, yet, 'as I follow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And And no spot of all the world my own. 

It is characteristic both of Goldsmith, and of the mosaie 
memories which the poetic theories of his day made legitimai^^ 
that, even in these few lines, there are happy recollections, and 
recollections, moreover, that he had already employed in prosa 

The Traveller was an immediate and enduring success; and 
Newbery, so far as can be ascertained, gave Goldsmith £21 for it. 
Second, third and fourth editions quickly followed until^ in 1774, 
the year of the author's death, a ninth was reached. JdhnfK>% who 
contributed nine of the lines, declared it to be the best ppe^ 
the death of Pope, a verdict which, without diBpaiagti|4|g%j^-.^^^ 
Qtoldsimth, may aAao he accepted as evidence of the 
lack of sympathy with Gray, whose £1^ had app^ldi^l^l^l^ ■« . 
interval Perhaps the most marked result of The 
to draw attention to ‘•Oliver Goldsmith, M.R,’ whose name, for the' 
first time, appeared on the title-page of Newbery’s tlun wi^teen- 
penny quarto. People began to enquire for his earlier worlb, and 
tiiereupon came a volume of Eeeo/^e hy Mr GcMitmiihf' which 
comprised some of the best of his contributions to The BeCy The 
PvXdie Ledger and the rest, together with some fresh specimens 
of verse. The Double Tr<m^ormation and A new Smile. This 
was in June 1766, after which it seems to have occunpd to the 
joint proprietors of The Tiear of WoAtf^M, that ^th^moinent 
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iiad .tiira arrived ibr Ae prododaon of aiiat tb«y ai^wreiitly 
aagflrded as their bad bargain. The novel^was apoordingly 
^printed at Salisbury by Collins for Fraods Newbeiy, Jbhn 
STewbery’s nephew, and it was published on 27 March 1766, in 
t^o. dnod^mo Tolumes. , 

' 13iere is no reason /or supposing that there were any material 
alteratione^in the MS which, in October 1762, had been sold by 
JohnSe^i"^ fMad I made it ever so perfect or correct,’ said €k>ldsmith 
to I>r'^^a^f(a8 reported in the Percy Memoir), ‘I should not have 
had a shfflii^-more’; and the slight modifications in the second 
edition j^ve nothing to the contrary. But it is demonstrable 
that there was one addition of importance, the ballad The Hermit 
or Edwin and Angelina, which had only been written, in or before 
1766, for the amusement of the countess of Northumberland, for 
whom, in that year, it was privately printed. It was probably 
added to fill up chapter vin, where, perhaps, a blank liad been 
left for it, a coiyecture which is supported by the fitct that other 
Uwmiae have been suspected. But these purely bibliographical 
considerations have little relation to the real unity of the book, 
whidi seems to follow natnraUy on the character sketches of The 
(jitisen of tJw World, to the composition of which it succeeded. 
In The Citizen, there is naturally more of the essayist than of the 
novelist ; in The Vicar, more of the novelist than of the essayist. 
But the strong point in each is Goldsmith himself — Goldsmith’s 
own thoughts and Goldsmith’s own experiencea Squire Thornhill 
might have been studied in the pit at Drury lane, and even 
Mr Burchell conceivably evolved from any record of remarkable 
eccentrics. But the Primrose family must have come straight firom 
Goldsmith’s heart, from his wistful memories of his fother and his 
Iwother Henry and his kind uncle Contarine and all that half- 
foigotten fiimily group at Lissoy, who, in the closing words of his 
first chapter were ‘all equally generouB„ creduloua, mmple, and 
iaofSsaeiye.’ He himself was his own Philosophic Vagabond 
pursuing Novelty, but losing Content,’ m does George Primrose 
hi chi^ptor XX. One may smile at the artless inconsistencies of 
the plot, the lapses of the fable, the presence in the narrative of 
such - makeweights as poetry, tales, political discourses and a 
sermon; but the author’s genius and individuality rise superior to 
everything, and the little group of the Wakefield fiunily are now 
veritaUe ‘citizens of the world.’ Only when some wholly new 
form hai^diqtlaQed or dispossessed die English novel will the Doctor 
and Mrs Frimrese, and Sophia, Moses (widi the green 

E. L. X.. CH. IZ. 14 
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mrtfl after tilie appearance at Drury lane of a vairfd aratimoDtal 
comedy by Kelly called FcJm Ddieaey, which, under Qanfck'e 
derer generalship, had an unmerited suocesa. Six days later, on 
39 January 1768, the ill-atarred Qood-Nabwt^d Man was brought 
out at CoTent garden by a desponding manager, and a (for the most 
part) depressed cast Nor did it derive much aid from a ponderous 
prologue by Johnson. Nevertheless, it was by no means ill received. 
Shuter made a hit With Croaker, and Woodward was excellent as 
Lofiy, the two most important parts; and though, for a space, a 
‘genteel' audience could not suffer the *^low’ scene of the bailiff 
to come between the wind and its nobility, the success of the 
comedy, albeit incommensurate with its deserts and its author’s 
expectations, was more than respectable. It ran for nine nights, 
three of which brought him £400 ; while the sale in book form, with 
the omitted scene, added £100 more. The worst thing was that it 
came after Folse Ddiccusy, instead of before it 

During its composition. Goldsmith had lived much at Islington, 
having a room in queen Elizabeth’s old hunting lodge, Canonbui^ 
tower. In town, he had modest lodgings in the Temple. But £500 
was too great a temptation; and, accordingly, leasing for three- 
fourths of that sum a set of rooms in Brick court, he proceeded to 
furnish them elegantly with Wilton carpets, moreen curtains and 
Pembroke tables. NU te qnaesiveris extra, Johnson had wisely 
said to him when he once apologised for his mean environment, 
and it would have been well if he had remembered the monition. 
But Goldsmith was Goldsmith — qmMs ab incepto. The new expense 
meant new needs — and new embarrassments. Hence, we hear of 
Roman and English Histories for Davies and A History qf Ani- 
mated Nature for Griffin. The aggregate pay was more than £1500 ; 
but, for the writer of a unique novel, an excellent comedy and a 
deservedly successfiil poem, it was, assuredly, in his own words, ‘to 
cut blocks with a razor.’ All the same, he had not yet entirely lost 
his delight of life. He could still eqjoy country excursions — ‘shoe- 
makers’ holidays’ he* called them — ^at Hampstead and Edgware; 
could still alternate ‘ The Club ’ in Gerrard street with the Crown 
at Islington and, occasionally, find pausing-places of memory and 
retroEfpect when, softening toward the home of his boyhood with 
a sadness made deeper by the death of his brother Henry in May 
1768, he planned and perfected a new poem, The Deserted Vidage. 

How far Auburn reproduced lissoy, how &r The Deserted 
ViUage was English or Irish — are sorely^ matters for i&e«>Beed- 
qalitters of criticism; and decision either way in no wise affects 
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tiiet^Midariiig beauty of the work. Hie poem hokb us by the 
hi^manity of its character pictures, by its delightfiil rural descrip- 
tibn^ by the tender melancholy of its metrical cadmices. listen 
to the ‘ Farewell ’ (and fitrewell it practically proved) to poetry : 

• 

Farewell, and O, wliere%r thy Toioe be tried, 

On Tomo’s oliflis, or Pambamaroa’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fen»>urs glow, 

• Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice prevailing over Time, 

Redress the rigours of th’ inclement clime; 

Aid slighted Truth, with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possest. 

Though very poor, may still be very blest. 

• 

Here, Groldsmith ended, if we may rely on Boswell’s attribution to 
Johnson of the last four lines. They certainly supply a rounded 
finish \ and the internal evidence as to their authorship is not 
very apparent But, if they are really Johnson’s, it is an open 
question whether the more abrupt termination of Goldsmith, 
resting, in Dantesque fiishion, on the word ‘blest,’ is not to be 
preferred. 

Report says that Goldsmith’s more critical contemporaries 
ranked The Darted Village below The Traveller — a mistake 
perhaps to be explained by the intelligible, but often unreasoning, 
prejudice in favour of a first impression. He was certainly paid 
better for it, if it be true that he received a hundred guineas, 
which, although five times as much as he got for The Traveller, 
was still not more than Cadell paid six years later for Hannah 
More’s forgotten Sir Eldred of the Bower. The Deserted Villcbge 
was published on 26 May 1770, with an afiectionate dedica- 
tion to Reynolds, and ran through five editions in the year of 
issue. In the July following its appearance. Goldsmith paid a short 
visit to Paris with his Devonshire frieflds, Mrs and the Miss 
Hqmecks, the younger of whom he had fitted with the pretty pet 
name ‘ the Jessamy Bride,’ and who is sup^sed to have inspired 
him with more than friendly feelings. On his return, he fell again 
to the old desk work, a life of Bolingbroke, an abridgment of his 
Ronum History and so forth. But he still found iime for the 
exhibition of his more playful gifts, since it must have been about 

That trade’s proud empire bastes to swift decay, 

• ^ As ocean s^eps the laboured mole away ; 

While self-respecting power can Time defy, 

As rooks resist tbe billows and the sky. 


1 
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*Wa date thai> in Hie form of an efnatle to his friend Lord Glare, 
he threw off that deli^tfol medley of literary recollection and 
personal experience, the verses known as The Hamuh qf Vemstm, 
in whidi the ease and lightness of Prior are wedded to the best 
measure of Svri^ If the cJitf d oeuvre be really the equal of the 
ehtf doeuore, there is little better in Goldsmith’s work than this 
pleasant jeu desprit. But he had a yet greater triumph to come, 
for, by the end of 1771, he had completed his second and more 
successful comedy. She Stoops to Conquer. 

At this date, the worries and vexations which had accompanied 
the^ production of The Good-Natured Mam, had been more or less 
forgotten by its author; and, as they foded, Goldsmith’s old dreams 
of tiieatrical distinction returned The sentimental snake, moreover, 
was not even scotched; and 'genteel comedy’ — ^that ' mawkish drab 
of spurious breed,’ as the opportunist Gkurrick came eventually to 
style it — ^had still its supporters: witness The West Indian of 
Cumberland, which had just been produced. Falling back on an 
earlier experience of his youth, the mistaking of squire Feather- 
ston’s house for an inn, Goldsmith set to work on a new comedy ; 
and, after much rueful wandering in the lanes of Hendon and 
Edgware, ‘studying Jests with the most tragical countenance,’ Tony 
Lumpkin and his mother, Mr Hardcastle and his daughter, were 
gradually brought into being, ‘to be tried in the manager’s fire.’ 
The ordeal was to the full as severe as before. Colman accepted 
the play, and then delayed to produce it His tardiness em- 
barrassed the author so much that, at last, in despair, he transferred 
the piece to Garrick. But, here, Johnson interposed, and, though 
he could not induce Colman to believe in it, by the exercise ‘ of a 
kind of force,’ prevailed on him to bring it out. Finally, after it 
had been read to ‘the Club,’ in January 1773, under its first titie 
Old House, a New Inn, and, assisted to some extent by 
Foote’s clever anti-sentimental puppet-show Piety in PaMens; 
or, the Hamdsome Housemmd, it was produced at Covent garden 
on 15 March 1773, as She Stoops to Conquer; or, the Mistodees 
qf a Night. When on the boards, supported by the suf- 
foages of the author’s friends, and enthusiastically welcomed by 
the public, the play easily triumphed over a caballing manager and 
a lukewarm company, and, thus, one of the best modem comedies 
was at once lifted to an eminence from which it has never since 
been deposed. It brought the author four or five hundred pounds, 
and would have brought him more by its* sale in book form, had 
he not, in a moment pf depression, handed ofbr the copyright to 
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Ifliirbery, in discharge of a debt Bat he inscribed the play to 
JalauKMi, in one of those dedications which, more, pchhaps, than else- 
where, yindicato his claim to the praise of having touted nothing 
that he did not adorn. 

Unhappily, by this time, his afihirs had reached a stage of 
complication from which little short of a miracle could extricate 
him ; and there is no doubt that his inv 9 lyed circumstances affected 
his health, as he had already been seriously ill in 1772. During the 
few months of life that remained to him, he did not pubhsh anything, 
his hands being full of promised work. His last metrical effort 
was Retaliation, a series of epitaph-epigrams, left unfinished at his 
death, and prompted by some simUar, though greatly inferior, efibrts 
directed against him by Garrick and other friends. In March 1774, 
the combined effects of work and worry, added to a local disorder, 
brou^t on a nervous fever which he aggravated by the unwise use 
of a patent medicine, James’s powder, on which, like many of his 
contemporaries, he placed too great a reliance. On the 10th, he 
had dined with Percy at the Turk’s Head. Not many days after, 
when Percy called on him, he was ill A week later, the sick 
man just recognised his visitor. On Monday, 4 April, he died; 
and he was buried on the 9th in the burial ground of the Temple 
church. Two years subsequently, a memorial was erected to him 
in Westminster abbey, with a Latin epitaph by Johnson, containing, 
among other things, the oft-quoted affeetuum potens, at Imis domi- 
nator. An even more suitable farewell is, perhaps, to be found in 
the simpler Malediction cum oseulo’ which his rugged old friend 
inserted in a letter to Langston : ‘ Let not his frailties be remem- 
bered; he was a very great man.’ 

Goldsmith's physical likeness must be sought between the 
idealised portrait painted by Reynolds early in 1770, and the 
semi-grotesque ‘head’ by Bunbury prefixed to the posthumous 
issue in 1776 of The Hatmch of Yenimtt. As to his character, 
it has suffered a little from the report of those to whom, like 
Walpole, Garrick, Hawkins and Boswell, his peculiarities were 
more apparent than his genius; though certiun things must be 
admitted because he admits them himself Both early and late, 
he confesses to a trick of blundering, a slow and hesitating utter- 
ance, an assumed pomposity which looked like self-importance. 
He had also a distinct brogue which he cultivated rather than 
corrected. But as to ‘ talking like poor Poll,’ the dictum requires 
qua^cation. It is quite intelligible that, in the dominating 
presence of Johnson, whose magisterial manner overrode both 
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Bnrke and Gibbon, Ooldnnith, ivbo ^raa twenty years yonogo*,^ 
whose wit reached its flashing point bat fitfully, and who was 
easily disconcerted in aignment, should not have appeared at his 
best, though there were cases when, to use a coUoquialisni, he 
‘got home’ even on the great man himself— witness tfie happy 
observation that Johnson would make the Uttle fishes of fitble-hmd 
talk like whalea But evidence is not wanting that Goldsmith 
could converse deli^tfiilly in more congenial companies,, With 
respect to certain other imputed shortcomings — ^the love of fine 
clothes, for instance— the most charitable explanation is the desire 
to extenuate physical defi.ciencies, inseparable from a morbid 
self-consciousness; while, as regards his extravagance, something 
should be allowed for the accidents- of his education, and for the 
canker of poverty which had eaten into his early years. And it 
must be remembered that he would give his last farthing to any 
plausible applicant, and that he had the kindest heart in the 
world. 

As a literary man, what strikes one most is the individuality — 
the intellectual detachment of his genius. He is a standing illus- 
tration of Boswell’s clever contention that the fowls running about 
the yard are better flavoured than those which are fed in coops. 
He belonged to no school; he formed none. If, in his verse, we 
And traces of Addison or Prior, of Lesage or Fielding in his novel, 
of Farquhar or Cibber in his comedies, those traces are in the 
pattern and not in the stufl: The stufif is Goldsmitfi — Goldsmith’s 
philosophy. Goldsmith’s heart. Goldsmith’s untaught grace, sim- 
plicity, sweetness. He was but forty-six when he died; and he 
was maturing to the last Whether his productive period had 
ceased, whether, with a longer span, he would have gone higher — 
may be doubted. But, notwithstanding a mass of hackwork which 
his faculty of lucid exposition almost raised to a fine art, he con- 
trived, even in his short*life, to leave behind him some of the most 
finished didactic poetry in the language ; some unsurpassed fiimiliar 
verse ; a series of essays ranking only below Lamb’s ; a unique and 
original novel ; and a comedy which, besides being readable, is still 
acted to delighted audiences. He might have lived longer and 
done less ; but at least he did not live long enough to fsdl below 
his best 



CHAPTER X 


THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
Macpherson’s Ossiak. Chattebton. 

PiaiCY AND THE WaBTONS 

It is scarcely a paradox to say that the Middle Ages have 
influenced modem literature more strongly through their archi- 
tecture than through their poems. CU>thic churches and old 
castles have exerted a medieval literary influence on many 
authors who have had no close acquaintance with old French 
and German poets, and not much curiosity about their ideals or 
their style. Even in writers better qualified by study of medieval 
literature, like Southey and Scott, it is generally the historical 
substance of the Middle Ages rather than anything in the imagina- 
tive form of old poetry or romance that attracts them. Even 
William Morris, who is much more afiected by the manner of old 
poetry than Scott, is curiously unmedieval in much of his poetry ; 
there is nothing of the old ^hion in the poem The Dt^enoe of 
Gv/eiievere, and the old English rhythm of the song in Sir Peier 
HarpcUm's End is in striking contrast, almost a discord, with the 
dramatic blank verse of the piece. Medieval verse has seldom been 
imitated or revived without the motive of parody, as, for instance, 
in Swinburne’s Masque of Queen Bersahe ; the great exception is 
in the adoption of the old ballad measuqes, fh)m which English 
poetry was abundantly refreshed through Wordsworth, Scott and 
Coleridge. And here, also, though the ballad measures Live and 
thrive all through the nineteenth century so naturally that few 
people Ihink of their debt to Percy’s Bdiques, yet, at the be- 
ginning, there is parody in the greatest of all that race, 2P%e 
Ancient Mariner — ^not quite so obvious in the established version 
as in the first editions (in the Lyrical BaUade of 1798 and 1800), 
but still clear enough. 

11lke,Middle Agee did much to help literary finncy long be- 
fore the time of Scott ; but the thrill of mystery and wonder came 
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mudi more from Gothic baOdings tlum from MovU d'ArUmr, and 
it is found in uniters who had paid little or no attention to old 
English romance as well as in those who showed their intorest in it 
The frunous passage in Congreve’s Momming Bride is romantic in 
spirit and intention, and its success is won from a Gothic cathedral, 
with no intermediary literature. So, also, the romantic ruin in the 
first version of Collins’s Ode to Evening, 'whose walls more awful 
nod,’ is pictorial, not literary, except in the conventions! 'nod,’ 
which is literary, indeed, but not at all medieval This ' nod,’ by 
the way, has been carefully studied in GmMee at Trvth^', it is 
a good criterion of the eighteenth century romantic style ; Collins, 
happily, got rid of it, and saved his poem unblemished. 

M^eval literary studies undoubtedly encouraged the taste 
for such romantic effiscts as are beheld when abbeys or ruined 
castles are visited by twilight or moonlight; but the literary 
Gothic terror or wonder could be exercised without any more 
knowledge of the Middle Ages than Victor Hugo possessed, whose 
Notre Dame de Paris owes hardly anything of its triumph to 
medieval books. On the other hand, there was much literature of 
the Middle Ages known and studied in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century without any great effect upon the aims or sensi- 
bilities of practising men of letters. There seems to have beeh no 
such prejudice against medieval literature, as there undoubtedly 
was, for a long time, against Gothic architecture. ' Black letter ’ 
poetry and the books of chivalry were, naturally and rightly, be- 
lieved to be old-fashioned, but they were not depreciated more 
emphatically than were the Elizabethans ; and, perhaps, the very 
want of exact historical knowledge concerning the Middle Ages 
allowed reading men to judge impartially when medieval things 
came under their notice. Dryden’s praise of Chaucer is, altogether 
and in every particular, far beyond the reach of his age in criticism ; 
but it is not at variance with the common literary judgment of 
his time, or of Pope’s. The principle is quite clear ; in dealing 
with Chaucer, one mtist allow for his ignorance of true English 
verse and, of course, for his old English phrasing*; but, then, he is 
to be taken on his merits, for his imagination and his narrative 
skill, and, so taken, he comes out a better example of sound 
poetical wit than Ovid himself, and more truly a follower of nature. 
Pope sees clearly and is not put oft by literary prejudices ; the 
theme of EUnsa to Ahdard is nei&er better nor worse for 
dating back to the twelfth century^ and he appropriate#' The 

^ Pp. 44 ft. Eversley Series edn. 1897« 
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Taii^ qfFame tnm Ghancmr because he finds that its substance 
is gcMid enough for him. Addison's estimate of Chevy Ohaee is 
nks^ in nearly the same spirit ; only, here something oontroyersial 
otmies in. He shows that the old English ballad has some of 
the qualities of classical epic ; epic virtues are* not ezdusively 
Gheek and Roman. Tet, curiously, there is an additional moral ; 
the ballad is not used as an altematiTe to the modem taste for 
correct •writing, but, on the contrary, as a reproof to the meta- 
physical school, an example of ‘the essential and inherent perfection 
of simplicity of thought’ It is significant that the opposite 
manner, which is not simple, but broken up into epigram and 
points of wit is called ‘ Gothick ’ by Addison ; the imitators of 
Cowley are ‘Gothick’; the medieval ballad, which many people 
would have reckoned ‘Gothick,’ is employed as an example of 
classical simplicity to refute them. ‘Gothick’ was so very generally 
used to denote what is now called ‘medieval’ — ‘the Gothick 
romances,’ ‘the Gk)thick mythology of elves and fairies’ — ^that 
Addison’s paradoxical application of the term in those two papers 
can hardly have been unintentional ; it shows, at any rate, that 
the prejudice against Gk)thic art did not mislead him in his 
judgment of old-foshioned poetry. In his more limited measure, 
he agrees with Dryden and Pope. What is Gktthic in date may be 
classical in spirit. 

Medievalism was one of the minor eccentric foshions of the 
time, noted by Dryden in his reference to his ‘ old Saxon friends,’ 
and by Pope with his ‘mister wight’ ; but those shadows of ‘The 
Upheaving of .Alfred’ were not strong enough, for good or 
ill, either to make a romantic revival or to provoke a modem 
curse on paladins and troubadours. Rymer, indeed, who knew 
more than anyone else about old French and Proven^! poetry, 
was the loudest champion of the unities and classical authority. 
Medieval studies, including the history of poetry, could be carried 
on without any particular bearing on modem productive art> with 
no glimmering of a medievalist romantic school and no threatening 
of insult or dai^r to the most precise and scrapnlous modem 
taste. It would seem that the long ‘battle of the books,’ the 
debate of ancients and modems in France and England, had 
greatly mitigated, if not altogether quenched, the old jealousy of 
tbe Middle Ages which is exemplified in Ben Jonson’s tirade : 

• No Knigh^ o’ tiie Son, nor Ama^ do Chrala, 

* Primaleoiia PantagmelB, pnblic notidqgs^ 

Abortives at the fbbnlonB dark ddster. 
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This is the old scholarly cont^pt for the Middle Ages; it 
is ofHiung to be out of date in Jonson's tima The books of 
diivalry recovered some of their fovonr, as they ceased to be 
daageipas distractions ; those who laughed at The Knight qfUM 
Bwndng Pestle<^&[e not f^hamed to read The Seven Chamqtume 
qf Christendom. There is a pleasant apology for the old romances 
by Ghapelain in Fpmce, an author more determined than Ben 
Jonson in his obedience to literary rules. And it may be sppposed 
that, later, when the extreme modem party had gone so for as to 
abuse Homer for Ids irregularities and barbarous want of taste, 
there would be less inclination among sensible men to find fault 
with medieval roughness ; cavilling at superfluities in romance 
might be all very well, but it was too like the scandalous treatment 
of Homer by Perrault and his party ; those, on the other hand, 
who stood up for Homer might be the less ready to censure 
Amadis of Qavil. There may be something of this motive in 
Addison’s praise of Chevy Ch ^ ; at any rate, he has sense to find 
the classical excellences where the pedantic modems would not 
look for anything of the sort. 

Modem literature and the minds of modem readers are so 
affected by different strains of medieval influence through various 
‘romantic’ schools, through history, travel and the study of 
languages, that it is difiicult to understand the temper of the 
students who broke into medieval antiquities in the seventeenth 
century and discovered much i>oetry by the way, though their 
chief business was with chronicles and state papers. It is safe to 
believe that everything which appeals to any reader as peculiarly 
medieval in the works of Tennyson or Rossetti was not apparent-, 
to Hickes or Hearne or Rymer, any more than it was to Leibniz 
(a great medieval antiquary), or, later, to Muratori, who makes 
poetry one of his many interests in the course of work resembling 
Bymer’s, though marked by better taste and intelligence. The 
Middle Ages were studied, sometimes, with a view to modem 
applications ; but the^ were generally political or religious, not 
literary. And, in literary studies, it is long before anything like 
Ivomhoe or anything like The Defence of Gnmev&re is discernible. 
Before the spell of the grail was heard again, and before the vision 
of Dante was at all regarded, much had to be learned and many 
experiments to be mada The first attraction from the Mid^e 
Ages, coming as a discovery due to antiquarilm reseaach and not 
by way of tradition, was that of old northern heroic«p<!fSBtry, 
commonly called Icelandic— ' Islandic,’ as Perc^ spells it. Gkray, 
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he composed Thb Deaoewt iff Odm voA Th& Fatal Siahen, 
draw from sources which had been made known in England in 
the seTcnteenth century. These, in their effect on En gKwh readers, 
foimed the first example of the literary influence of the ^ddle 
Ages, consciously recognised as such, and take« dp witit anti- 
quarian literary interest. 

Of course, the whole of modem literature is full of the Middle 
Ages ; the most disdainful modem classicist owes, in France, his 
alexandrine verse to the twelfth century and, in England, his 
heroic verse to a tradition older still. The poet who stands for 
the perfection of the renascence in . Italy, Ariosto, derives his 
stanza from the lyric school of Provence, and is indebted Tor most 
of his matter to old romances. Through Chancer and Spenser, 
through Tite ComUe&$ of Pembroke’s Arcadia, through many 
chapbooks and through the unprinted living folklore of England, 
the Middle Ages formed the minds of Dryden and Pope and 
their contemporaries. But, for a distinct and deliberate notice of 
something medieval found by study and considered to be avail- 
able in translation or adaptation, one must go to Sir William 
Temple’s remarks about The Death-Song of Ragnar Lodbrok ; it is 
hard to find anything of the same sort earlier. What marks it out 
is not so much the literary curiosity which selects it, but the 
literary estimate which judges this ancient northern piece to 
have a present value. Thereby, Sir William Temple begins 
the modem sort of literary study which looks for suggestion 
in old remote and foreign regions, and he sets a precedent 
for the explorations of various romantic schools, wandering 
through all the world in search of plots, scenery and local 
colour. 

Here, it may be objected that this kind of exploration was 
nothing new ; that the Middle Ages themselves had collected 
stories from all the ends of the earth ; that Elizabethans range 
as far as Southey or Victor Hugo ; that Racine, too, calculates 
the effect of what is distant and what is foreign, in his choice 
of subjects for ‘tragedy, Iphig4nie or BajaaeL What, then, is 
specially remarkable in the fact that Scandinavian legend was 
noted as interesting, and that Sir William Temple gave an hour of 
study to the death-song of Ragnar? The novelty is iii the historical 
motive. The Death-Song of Ragnar is intelligible without much 
historical commentaiy ; anyone can understand the emphatic 
idirases: ‘we smote with swords’ {jgvgnavimus ensibus); ‘laughing 
1 die’ (Widens moriar^not to speak of the mistranslated lines 
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iHa^ repraaent the hoMieB in Valhalla drinking ale ont of the 
akdllB of their enoories : 

Bihemus cerevinam 

Ex cancavis crateribus eraniorum. 

Those things^’caiPght men’s fiem^r ; and the honourable, courageous 
viking was launched to try his fortune in modem romantic litera- 
ture. But there was the historical interest, besides ; and Temple, 
in his essay Of Heroic Virtm, notices the song of Bagnar because 
it explains something in the past, and contributes someUung to 
the experience of the human race. He takes up * ranic ' literature 
again in his essay Of Poetry \ he is working on the same lines as 
Sidney and attending the progress of poesy &om its early life 
among the barbarians. He vindicates, like B^iel, the right of the 
,Gk>thic nations to a share in the humanities. And he proves, by 
particulars, what Sidney and Daniel had left vague ; he exhibits 
this specimen firom a definite tract of country ; and his quotation' 
has a double effect ; it touches those readers who may be looking 
for a new thrill and fresh sources of amazement ; it touches those 
also who, besides this craving, are curious about the past; who are 
historically minded and who tiy to understand the various fiuahions 
of thought in different ages. Thus, one significance of this quotation 
from Bagnar’s death-song is that it helps to alter the historical 
view of the world. Historical studies had suffered fix>m the old 
prevalent opinion (still strong in the eighteenth century, if not 
later) that all ages of the world are very much alike. The De<xth- 
Song of Bagnar and other references to the heroic poetry of 
Norway were like distance marks which brought out the perspec- 
tive. 

Scandinavian suggestions did not lead immediately to any 
very large results in English poetry or fiction. Macpherson came 
in kter and took their ground ; the profits all went to Ossian. 
Students of northern antiquities were too conscientious and not 
daring enough ; Percy’s Five Pieces qf Rvadc Poetry came out 
humbly in the wake.of Macpherson ; his book is like what the 
Icehmders, in a fovourite contemptuous figure, call ‘the little 
boat towed behind V But the history of Scandinavian studies is 
worth some notice, though Odin and his friends achieved no such 
sweeping victories as the heroes of Morven. 

Temple’s authorities arO' Scandinavian, not English, scholars ; 
he conversed at Nimcguen on these subjects with count 

^ * It would be as vam to deny, as it is perhaps ^politie to mention, tiiat this 
attempt is owing to the snooess of the Erse fragments ’ {Five Pieces, 1768» mihee)* 
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Ottaiirtiemay and he quotes from CNaua W<»iiiia& But northern 
stedies were already flourishing in England by meuis of the Oxford 
press, to which Junius had given founts of type from udiich were 
lifted his Gothic and Old English gospels, and where the founts 
are still preserved and ready for use. Junius’s type was used in 
printing Hickes’s Icelandic grammar, which was afterwards induded 
in tile magnificent Themnrm lAnguarum VeSerum 
alitm. It was used, also, for K G.’s (Edmund Gibson’s) Oxford 
edition bf Pokmo-JHiddinia and of Chriatis Kirh on the Qrene 
( 1601 ), which was brought out as a philolo^cal joke, with no detri- 
ment to philological science. Gkithic, Icelandic, Old English and 
the languages of Chaucer and Gawain Douglas are all employed in 
illustration of these two excellent comic poems, for the benefit of 
the ‘ joco-serious Commonwealth ’ to which the book is dedicated. 

Hickes’s Themumta is a great miscellaneous work on the 
antiquities of all the Teutonic languages. One page in it has now 
the authority of an original Old English document, for there he 
printed the heroic lay of Finnahurh from a manuscript at Lambeth 
which is not at present to be found. On the opposite page and 
immediately following is an Icelandic poem : Hervor at her fother 
Angantyr’s grave, calling upon him to give up the magic sword 
which had been buried with him. This poem is translated into 
E!nglish prose, and it had considerable effect on modem literature. 
It was thought good enough, and not too learned or recondite, to 
be reprinted in the new edition of Dryden’s MiactXUmy, Part vi, 
in 1716 , Icelandic text and all. It seems to have been an after- 
tiiought of the editor, or in compliance with a suggestion from 
outside which the editor was too idle to refuse — for the piece is 
printed with Hickes’s heading, which refers to the preceding piece 
{Finnabwrh) in the Thaaavurua .aia/A. compares the Icelandic with 
the Old English verse — quite unintelligible as it stands, abruptly, 
in the Miac^lany\ But, however it came about, the selection 
is a good one, and had as much success as is possible to those 
shadowy ancient things. It is repeated, .under the title The 
iMxmJtaSion of Hervor by Percy, as the first of his Five Runic 
Pieeea ; and, after this, it became a favourite subject for para- 
phrase; it did not escape ‘Monk’ Lewis; and it appears as L'^pic 
^Angantyr in the PoiSmea barharea of Leconte de Lisle. 

Percy’s second piece is The Dying Ode qf Bagnar Lodbrog. 
This had not been left unnoticed after Tmnple’s quotation firom it 
Iboiqas Warton the elder translated tiie two stiuizas which Temple 
‘ ^ > Fart VI. 
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todk fiNHn his aathoritiyitito £ttoratiiroi2iN»Mwaf6laasW<n^ 
th^ appeared as 'a Runic Ode’ in Hie posHramons Tolnme of his 
poems (1748X They counted for something in the education of 
Thomas the younger and Joseidi Warton, together with the 
architecture oft Winchester and Windsor, and the poetry of 
Spenser and Milton. 

It will be observed that Old English poetry had none of this 
success — very slight success indeed, but still ascertainable— which 
attended TTie Death-Sorng of Bagnar and The ImamBuion of 
Hervor. Perhaps, if Hickes had translated The Fight at Fwm- 
hwrh — but he did not, and so the Icelandic page was taken and 
the Old English left. Apart from that accident, there was good 
reason for the greater success of- the 'runic’ or 'Islandic’ poema 
Ibey are much more compact and pointed than anything in Old 
En glish. The poem of Hervor is an intensely passionate lyrical 
drama ; the song of Ragnar is an emphatic rendering of the heroic 
spirit of the north ; the poem is itself the product of an early 
romantic movement which had learned the artistic use of heroic 
phrases, and makes the most of them in a loud metallic way. The 
literary artifice can be detected now; the difierence from the 
older heroic style is as great as that between Bums and Barbour 
in their idea of the valiant king Robert and the eloquence of 
Bannockburn. But this calculated and brassy emphasis all went 
to establish Death-8ong as a remarkable proof of early poetical 

genius in the north, and a type of northern heroic virtue. 

The other three pieces in Percy’s volume had less vogm than 
Ragnar and the sword of Angantyr. One is The Raneome of EgiU 
the Scald, taken from Olaus Wormius. It had been appreciated 
already by Temple, who calls the poet by the name of his lather, 
but means Egil when he says 'Scallogrim.' The passage may be 
quoted ; it follows immediately on The Death-Song of Ragnar : 

I am deceived, if in this Sbnnet, and a followin^r ode of Soallofifrim (which was 
likewise made by him after he was condemned to die, and deserved his pardon 
for a reward) there be not a vein tmely poetical, and in its hind Pindaric, 
takinsr it with the allowance of the different climates, fashions, opinions, and 
languages of such distant countries. 

Unfortunately, the prose history of Egil Skallagrimsson was 
not printed as yet, and could not be used by Percy. There is a 
curious neglect of history in Percy’s notes on the two poems that 
follow: The Funeral Song of Hacon and The Com^plmnt cf 
Harold. The selection of the poems is a ^>od one ; but it ifrdear 
that, with the editor, the mythological interest is 8tronger*than the 
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l^iioricaL Hispriiidpadgiude iB/n<ro<iiM!CtmdrftwtMr«(iMX>a»me- 
more by CSieTalier Mallet, as to which we read: *k. traoslation 
<A this work is in great forwardness, and will shortly be puUished.’ 
It is cnrions to see how the connection with the Oxford press and 
the tradition of Junius and Hickes is still maintaiped ; Percy here 
(as also in the preface to liis Rdiquea) acknowledges the help of 
l^e, whose edition of the Gk>thic Oospels was published at Oxford 
in 1750. The ‘ Islandic Originals,’ added by Percy after his trans- 
lation8,*were plainly intended as a reminder to Macpherson that 
the original Gaelic of Fingcd was still unpublished. The Five 
Pieeee, it should be observed, were issued without Percy’s name. 

Gray’s two translations from the Icelandic^ are far the finest 
result of those antiquarian studies, and they help to explain how 
comparatively small was the influence of the north upon English 
poetry. How much Gray knew of the language is doubtful ; but he 
certainly knew something, and did not depend entirely on the LAtin 
translations which he found in Bartholinus or Torfaeua He must 
have caught something of the rhythm, in 

Vittdum, vindum 
darradar, 

and have appreciated tlie sharpness and brilliance of certain 
among the phrases. His Descent of Odin and his Fatal Sisters 
are more than a mere exercise in a foreign language, or a record 
of romantic things discovered in little-known mythologies. The 
Icelandic poems were more to Gray than they were to any other 
scholar, because they exactly correspond to his own ideals of poetic 
style — concise, alert, uumuffled, never drawling or clumsy. Gray 
must have felt this. It meant that there was nothing mure to be 
done with ‘ loinic ’ poetiy in English. It was all too finished, too 
classical. No modem artist could hope to improve upon the style 
of the northern poems ; and the subjects of northern mythology, 
good as they were in themselves, would bejdifficult and dangemus 
if clothed in English narrative or dramatic forms. Gray uses what 
he can, out of his Icelandic studies, by transferring some of the 
motives and phrases to a British theme, in The Bard 

In Hickes’s Thesavrm may be found many curious specimens 
of what is now called Middle English : he quotes Poema Morale, 
and he gives in full The Land of Cockayne. He discusses versi- 
fication, and notes in Old English verse a greater regard for 
quantity than in modem English (giving examples from Gowley 
of sbor^ syllables lengthened and long shortened); while, in 
^ Of. antf , chap, tp, ppb 129 
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diMoadiigalliteradoii, he quotes from modem poete^ Dbun^ Wallmr, 
It might be smd that the promise of the Hutorjf tyT 
JSngUA Poetry is there; Hickes certainly does mudi in tiie 
ground later occupied by Warton. Gibson’s little book may be 
mentioned again as part of the same work ; and it had an effect 
more immediate than Hickes’s * semi-Saxon’ quotations. Thmre 
was an audience ready for Christie Kirh on ^ Qrene, and E. G. 
ought to be honoured in Scotland as a founder of modem Scottish 
poetry and one of the ancestors of Burned Allan Ramflay took 
up the poem, and, thus, E. G./s new-year diversion (intended, as he 
says, for the Saturnalia) is rdated to the whole movement of that 
age in fovour of ballads and popular songs, as well as specially to 
the new Scottish poetry of Ramsay, Fergusson and Bums. 

If Percy’s Rdiques be taken as the chief result of this move- 
ment, then we may judge that there were in it two main interests 
— one, antiquarian; one, simply a liking for poetry, wherever 
found, with an inclination to find it in the ‘silly sooth’ of popular 
rimes. Thus, the seardi for ballads is only partially and acci- 
dentally medieval But it has a likeness to all ‘ romantic ’ schools, 
in so for as it turns away from fruihionable and conventional litera- 
ture, and it was natural that lovers of ballads should also be fond of 
old English jioetiy in general — a combination of tastes well ex- 
hibited in the fomous folio MS which was used by Percy and now 
bears his name. 

Addison’s essays on Chery Chotee and The GMMren in the 
Wood show how baUads were appreciated j and, in the last of these, 
he notes particularly how the late Lord Dorset ‘ had a numerous 
collection of old English ballads and took a particular pleasure in 
reading them.’ Addison proceeds : ‘ I can affirm the same of Mr 
Dryden, and know several of the most refined writers of our present 
age who are of the same humour.’ And then he speaks of Moli^re’s 
thoughts on the subject, as he has expressed them in Le Misan- 
thrope. Ballads, it is plain, had an audience ready for them, and, 
they were provided in fair quantity long before Percy. The imi- 
tation of them bqgan very early; Lady Wardlaw’s HardyhMde 
was published in 1719 as an ancient poem ; and again in Ramsay’s 
Evergreen (1724). 

Between ballads and Scottish songs, which seem to have 
been welcome everywhere, and ancient ‘runic’ pieces, which 
were praised occasionally by mnateurs, it would seem as if old 

> As to the pnblieatioii of ChrUtU Kirk in Watson’s^Aoiee CoUeetUm <u>4 

Alan Bamsay's addition to the poeqi, oL ante, toI. nc, pp. S66 and 867. 
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liki^ah poooiB, eariior than Chanoer, wwe negleeted. Birt we 
Imow from Pope’s scheme of a history of English poetry tldtt '^ey 
were not fingotten, though it was left for Warton to study tibem 
more minutely. Pope’s liberaliiy of judgment may be surprising 
to tiiose who take their opinions ready made. He was not 
specially interested in the Middle Ages, but neither was he in- 
tolerant, whatever he might say about monks and 'the long Gothic 
night’ He never repudiated his debt to Spenser; and, in his 
praise *of Shakespeare, he makes amends to the Middle Ages for 
anything he had said against them : Shakespeare, he says, is 'an 
ancient and nugestick piece of Qothick architecture compared with 
a neat modem building.’ But, before the medieval poetry of England 
could be explored in accordance with the suggestions of Pope’s 
historical scheme, there came the triumph of Ossian, which utterly 
overwhelmed the poor scmpulous experiments of ‘ranic’ trans- 
lators, and carried off foe greatest men — Goethe, Bonaparte — ^in a 
common enthusiasm. 

Ossian, like Bagnar Lodbrok, belongs to a time earlier than 
what is now generally reckoned the Middle Ages ; it was not till 
after Macpherson that foe chivahrous Middle Ages — the world of 
Jvatthoe or The TcUiemam, of Lohengrin or Tamth&tmr — came to 
their own again. There was something in foe earlier times which 
seems to have been more foscinating. But Ossian did not need to 
concern himself much about his date and origin ; there was no 
serious rivalry to be feared either from The Descent cf Odin or 
The Castie of Otranito. Only a few vestiges of medieval literature 
contributed to foe great victory, which was won, not unfoirly, by 
rhythm, imagery and sentiment, historical and local associations 
helping in various degrees. The author or translator of Ossian 
won his great success foirly, by unfair means. To call him an 
impostor is true, but insufficient. When Ossian dethroned Homer 
in the soul of Werfoer, foe historical add antiquarian fraud of 
Macpherson had very little to do with it. Werther and Charlotte 
mingle their tears over foe ‘Songs of Selma’ ; it would be an insult 
to Goethe to suppose that he translated and printed these ' Songs ’ 
merely as interesting philological specimens of the ancient life of 
Scotland, or that he was not really possessed and enchanted by 
foe melancholy winds and foe voices of foe days of old. Blidr’s 
opinion about Ossum is stated in such terms as these : 

The description of Fingsl’s riiy hoU, in the poem oalled Berrathont 
of foe’hsQint of Malrinaintoltdeeraves pBrticnlarnotioe,M remariatblpBoUe 
and maiprifloent. Bnt above all, the engagement of Rngal with the l^iitt of 

16-2 
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lioday in C€ertw4kura, Mimot be men^med .wlfliont admiration. I forbear 
franimiHiiiijr tbr iMitniigTi aa it mnat hare drawn the attention tX ereryme 
wbo baa read the wotka of Oaaian. The ondannted oonrage of Fingal, 
ogipoaed to all the terrora of the Soandinarian god; the qq^ranee and the 
apeeoh of the awfhl spirit; the wotmd which he receivea,and the ahriekwhidi 
he aenda forth, *aa(^lled into himself, he rose upon the wind,’ are ftill of the 
most amariog and terrible majesty, titot I know no pottage more tublime in 
the writingt of any unintpired author. 

Blair, aa a doctor oT divinity and professor of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, was bound to be carefiil in his huigua^, and, i^ it here 
seems extravagant, it is certainly not careless. His deliberate 
judgment as to the sublimity of Ossian must be- taken as abso- 
lutely sincere, and it cannot be sincere if not founded on the text 
as it stands, if bribed or biassed in any measurable degree by 
antiquarian considerations. And the praise of Hoethe and Blair 
was honestly won by Macpherson; his imagery, thoughts and 
sentences are estimated by these critics for the effect upon their 
minds. What they desire is beauty of imagination, thought and 
language ; these, they find in Ossian, the published Ossian, the 
book in their hands ; if Macpherson wrote it all, then their praise 
belongs to him. Nothing can alter the &ct that sentences were 
written and published which were good enough to obtain this 
praise; all Ma(q)herson’B craft as a philological impostor would 
have been nothing without his literary skill. He was original 
enough, in a peculiar way, to touch and thrill the whole of 
Europe. 

The glamour of Ossian is only very partially to be reckoned 
among the literaiy infiuences of the Middle Agea It is romantic, 
in every acceptation of that too significant word. But ‘ romantic ’ 
and ‘medieval’ are not the same thing. The'* Middle Ages help 
the modem romantic authors in many ways, and some of these 
may be found in Ossian ; the vague twilight of Ossian, and the 
persistent tones of lamentation, are in accordance with many 
passages of old Scandinavian poetry — of The Lays of Helgi 
and The Lament of Chtdrun, in the elder Edda — with many 
old ballads, with much of the Arthurian legend. But those very 
likenesses may prove a warning not to take ‘medieval’ as meaiuiig 
the exclusive possession of any of those qualities or modes. If 
certain ftshions of sentiment are found both in the elder Edda 
and in Morte d Arthur, it is probable that they will be found 
also in ancient Babylon and in the South Sea islands. And, if the ■* 
scenery and sentiment of Ossian are not peculiarly medi^^sl* 
though they are undoubtedly romantic, t£e spell of Ossftn, as we 
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fitiiy caU it — that is, the phrases and rhythmical cadences — m 
ohtionsly due to the inspired writings with which Blair, by a 
sinij^e and wellknown device of rhetoric, was willing to ctnnpMre 
timn. The language of Ossian is copied firom David and Isaiah. 
It is enough to quote from the passage whose sublimity no unin- 
spired author has outdone — the debate of Fingal and the * spirit of 
dismal Loda’ : 

*Dost^klioa force me from my place?’ replied the hollow voice. 'Thepeo]^e 
bend before me. I turn the battle in the field of the brave. I look on nie 
nations and they vanish ; my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad 
on the winds: the tempests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm, 
above the clouds; the fields of my rest are pleasant.’ 

Another quotation may be taken from the other place selected 
by Blair (which, by the way, is close to Werther’s last momentous 
quotation, following on ‘ Selma’) : 

Malvina! where art thou, with thy songs, with the soft sound of tliy steps? 
Bon of Alpin, art thou near? where is the daughter of Toscar ? ‘ I passed, O 
son of Fingal, by Tor-lutha’s mossy walls. The smoke of the hall was ceased. 
Silence was among the trees of the hill. The voice of the chase was over. 
I saw the daughters of the bow. 1 asked about Malvina, but they answered 
not. They turned their faces away: thin darkness covered their beauty. 
They were like stars, on a rainy hill, by night, each looking faintly through 
her mist.’ 

'The last sentence is in a different measure from the rest of the 
passage. Most of it, and almost the whole of Ossian, is in parallel 
phrases, resembling Hebrew poetry. This was observed by Malcolm 
Laing, and is practically acknowledged by Macphersoii in the 
parallel passages which he gives in his notes ; his admirers dwelt 
upon the ’uninspired’ eloquence which reminded them of the 
Bible. It sometimes resembles the oriental manner satirised by 
Goldsmith in The CUizen, of the World} : ’ there' is nothing like 
sense in the true Eastern style, where nothing more is required 
but sublimity.’ , 

But Macpherson did not invent the whole of Ossian out of his 
own head : he knew a good deal of Gaelic poetry. If he had been 
more of a Celtic scholar, he might have treated Haelic songs as 
Hickes did The Ineawtalion of Herr>or, printing the text with a 
prose translation, and not asking for any fovour from ‘the reading 
public.’ But he wished to be popular, and he took the right way 
to that end — leaving Percy in the cold shade with his Five Pieeea 
of Btmie Poetry and his philological compilations. 

The life of Macpherson has the interest of an ironical &ble. 


^ Letter xxxxu. 
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Noiiesu came upon him with a humorous muelty ; no detective 
rmnanoe ever wwked out a more coherent plot. The mid -of the 
stoiy is that Ma<^herson, long after his first successes, was cmn- 
pelled by the ^thnsiasm of his supporters to provide them 
with Gaelic originala He laboured hard to compose the Gaelic 
Ossian, when he was weary of the whole affiur. He would gladly 
have been allowed to pass with credit as the original composer of 
tile English Ossian,' which was all that he really cared for. But 
his ingenuity had brought him to this dilemma, that he could not 
claim what really belonged to him in the invention of Ossian 
without afironting his generous friends; and so, twenty years after 
Ms triumph, he had to sit down in cold blood and make his ancient 
Gaelic poetry. He had begun with a piece of literary artifice, a 
practical joke ; he ended with deliberate forgery, which, the more 
it succeeded, would leave to him the less of what was really his 
due for the merits of the English Ossian. 

James Macpherson was bom in 1736 near Kingussie, the son 
of a small farmer. He did well at the university of Aberdeen 
and then, for Some time, was schoolmaster in Ms native parish, 
Ruthven. His literary tastes and ambitions were keen, and, in 
1758, he published a poem, Thb Highlander. About this date, he 
was made tutor to the son of Graham of Balgowan, and, in 1769, 
he went to Moffitt with his pupil (Thomas Graham, the hero of 
Barrosa); from which occasion the vogm of Ossian began. At 
Moffiit, Macpherson met John Home, the author of Douglas, who 
was full of the romantic interest in the Highlands which he passed on 
to Ck)llinB, and wMch was shared by Thomson. Macpherson really 
knew something about Gaelic poetry, and particularly the poems 
of Ossianic tradition which were generally popular in Badenoch. 
But his own literary taste was too decided to let him be content 
with what he knew ; he honestly thought that the traditional Gaelic 
poems were not very good ; he saw the chance for original exercises 
on Gaelic themes. His acquaintance Home, however, wanted to 
get at the true Celtic spirit, wMch, at the same time, ought to 
agree with what he expected of it Macpherson supplied him with 
The Death of Oscar, a thorougMy romantic story, resembling in 
plot Chnucer’s Kvdghts Tale, but more tragical — ^it ended in the 
death of the two rivals and the lady also. This was followed by 
others, which Home showed to Blair in Edinburgh. In the next 
year, 1760, appeared Fragmemts of Ancient Poetry coUeeted in 
the Highlands <f ScoiUmd, and tremdated from the Git/d/tc or 
Erse language. 
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Thfiu, Macpheraon wait taraToUiag ki the Hii^ilandB and 
WeBtem islefl» peranaded by ‘seTeral people rank, as well as 
tasta' The result was the conplete epic of Pirngdl: an emeient 
qrie poem in six books, which was published in 1762. 

Sevetal sentlemen in the Hiidilends and iaiee gun me all the anriataiiee 
in (heir power, and it wae Iqr their means I was enabled to oompleat dm epie 
poem How far it comes np to the mles of the epopoea, is the proTinee of 
eritidsm to examine. It is only my bnsiness to lay it befrae the readw, as 
1 hare faiind it. 

In the Fingal Tolnme was also published among shorter pieces 
Tetnora, an ^nc poem : ‘ little more than the opening * is Mac- 
pherson’s note. But, in 1763, this poem, too, was completed, in 
eight books. 

The ‘advertisement’ to Fingal states that 

there is a desi^^n on foot to print the Oris^als as soon as the translator shall 
have time to transcribe them for the press ; and if this pnblioation shall not 
take place, copies will then be deposited in one of the public libraries, to 
prevent so ancient a monument of trenins from beinu lost. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Macpheraon, from the first, intended 
to take no more than was convenient from what he knew of Oaelic 
verse. He did not wish to translate such poems as captain Hector 
MacIntyre translated for Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. He did not ask 
for help from Irish scholars. He spoke slightingly of the Irish 
tales of Finn ; the traditional name of Finn MacCowl was not 
good enough, and Macpherson invented the name Fingal; he 
insisted that Fingal, Ossian, Oscar and all the poems were not 
merely Scottish but ‘ Caledonian ’ ; in the glory of Ossian, the Irish 
have only by courtesy a share. This glory, in Macpherson’s mind, 
was not romantic like the tales of chivalry, but heroic and political, 
like the Iliad and the Aeneid. He might have been content, and 
he might have been successful, with the purely romantic elements 
as he found them in Gaelic poems, whether of Scotland or of 
Ireland. But his fabrications (like those ofiGeoflrey of Monmouth) 
are intended to glorify the history of his native country, and 
Fingal and Oscar (like king Arthur in TM Brut) are victorious 
adversaries of Rome. ‘Both nations’ (Caledonia and Ireland), 
says Macpherson, ‘were almost the same people in the days 
of that hero ’ ; but they are not equal ; and PMngal the Cale- 
donian hero comes to the relief of Ireland against the king of 
Titmhlin, when Cuchullin the Irish champion has been defeated. 
Macpherson thus provoked Irish scholars and English sceptics 
eqnany,«and in such • way that Irish scholurs were gomally 
cut off from a heuing in England. Johnson did not care 
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for tiiem; what he asked for was tiie original Gaelic of the 
^epopoea ’ ; this the Irish Ossianic poems were not, and theiy were 
rejected by Maqdierson himself Iliey would have exploded his 
history, and, with i^ his epic scaffolding. Fingal, conqueror of ibe 
Romans, and O&nan, riTal of Homer, had become necessary to 
Mac|dierBon’s scheme. And, as a literary man, Macpherson was 
right-i»amazingly clever in his selections and rejections and in the 
whole frame of his" poli<^, so for as it was intended to catdi the 
greatest number of readers. Romance is to be found there in its 
two chief modes — superficial variety of scenes, and the opposite 
mode of intense feeling. There is also enough to conciliate a 
severer taste, in the motives of national heroism, and in the poet’s 
conformity with the standards of epic. Thus, all sorts of readers 
were attracted — Clovers of antiquity, lovers of romance, hearts of 
sensibility and those respectable critics who were not ashamed to 
follow Milton, Dryden and Pope in their devotion to the epic ideal 
Ma(^herson’s literary talent was considerable, and is not 
limited to his ancient epic poems. Reference will be made else- 
where^ to his History of GreaJt BrUain, from, the Bestoraiion 
in 1660 to Che Accession of Che House of Haamover (1776). In 
1773, he had published a prose translation of the Iliad, which 
was not highly appreciated. But it is interesting as an experiment 
in rhythm and as an attempt to free Homer from English literary 
conventions. Macpherson died in 1796, in his native Badenoch, in 
the house which he had built for himself and named ‘Belleville ’ ; 
he was buried in Westminster abbey, at his own request A Gaelic 
text, incomplete, was published from his papers in 1807. Klopstock, 
Herder and Gk>ethe took this publication seriously and tried to 
discover in it the laws of Caledonian verse. In 1806, Malcolm 
Laing brought out an edition of Ossian (and of Macpherson’s own 
poems), in which the debts of Macpherson were exposed, with 
some exaggeration. Scott’s article on Laing in The Edinburgh 
Review (1806) reaches most of the conclusions that have been 
proved by later critical research. 

Percy’s Rdiques were much more closely related to the Middle 
Ages than Ossian was ; they revealed the proper medieval treasures 
of romance and ballad poetry. They are much nearer than the 
‘runic’ poems to what is commonly reckoned medieval. Percy’s 
ballads are also connected with various other tastes— -with the 
liking for Scottish and Irish music which ha^ led to the pul^icfitiott 

^ Chap, xn, poBt. 
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of Scottish scHigs in lyUrfSBy's oollection, in Old BaOads 

1793 — 1727, in Ihomson’s Orphem Cidedoniua and Ramsay's Tea 
TiAh Mieeettai^. But^ though there was nothing peculiarly 
medieval in Fy, letuaaUtoAe Bridal or in Ootoden Knowee, the 
taste for such country songs often went with the taste for * Gothic ' 
romances. 

The famous folio MS which Percy secured from Humphrey 
Pitt of^hifhal had been compiled with no exclurive regard for 
any one kind. The book when Percy found it was being treated 
as waste paper and used for fire-lighting. When it was saved from 
total destruction, it was still treated with small respect ; Percy, 
instead of copying, tore out the ballad of Kitig Eetmere as copy 
for the printers, without saving the original pages. But most of 
the book is preserved ; it lias been fully edited by Furnivall and 
Hales, with assistance from Child and Chappell ; what Percy took 
or left is easily discerned. Ritson, the avenger, followed Percy 
as he followed Warton, and, in the introduction to his EngleiA 
Romanc&is, displayed some of Percy’s methods, and proved how 
far his versions were from the originaL But Percy was avowedly 
an improver and restorer. His processes are not those of scrupulous 
philology, but neither are they such as Macpherson favoured. His 
three volumes contain what they profess in the title-page : 

Old Heroic Ballctdii, Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets 
(chiefly of the Lyric kind). Together with sdtne few of later date. 

And there is much greater variety than the title-page offers ; to 
take extreme cases, the Rdwfuett include the song against iUchard 
of Almaigne and the song on the false traitor Thomas Cromwell, 
the ballads of Edom o' Gordon and Sir PcUaiek Spem, ‘ Gentle 
river’ from the Spanish, Old Tom of Bedlam and LUlUmrlero, 
The Fairies Farewell by Corbet and Admiral Hosiar'a Ghoat 
by Glover. There are essays on ancient ]^ugli 8 h minstrels, on the 
metrical romances, on the origin of the English stage, and the 
metre of Pierce Plownum’a Vision, covering much of the ground 
taken later by Warton, and certainly giving a strong impulse 
to the study of old Engljsh poetry. Percy makes a strong and 
not exaggerated claim for the art of the old poets and, by an 
analysis of Libins Disconins, proves 'their skill in distributing 
and conducting their fable.’ His opinion about early ’English 
poetry is worth quoting : 

It\awliappeiied nnlndflly, that the antiqnariee who have revived the worka 
of oar andent writers have been for the most part men void of taste and genius. 
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and Aeraftne IwTe ahrays liMtidioiudly rejerted die did poetieal Rnmaiteea, 
beoanae foimded aa fleddona or popular aahjaeta, while they have been 
eaieftil to grub up every pet^ fragment of die moat doll and inaiirid rhymiat, 
whoae merit it waa to deform moraKty, or obaonre tme biatory. Shonld the 
pnUio enoonrage the revival of aome ci thoae andent Epie Songa of GUvalry, 
they would freaneddy aee die rich ore of an Arioato or a Taaao, thd iraried it 
may be among tiie mbbiah and droaa of barbarona timea. 

The public did not discourage this revival, and what Percy wanted 
waa carried out by ititaon, EUia, Scott and their anccesaors. Perhaps 
the best thing in Percy’s criticism is his distinction between the 
two classes of ballad; the one incorrect, with a romantic wildness, 
is in contrast to the later, tamer southern class, which is thus 
accurately described : 

The odier sort are written in exaoter meaanre, have a low or snbordinate 
correotnesB, amnedmes bordering on the inriind, yet often well adapted to the 
pathetic. 

As an example, Percy refers to Gemvtm : 

In Tenice town not long agoe 
A cmel Jew did dwell, 

Which lived all on nsnrie 
As Italian writers tell. . 

The difference here noted by Percy is the principal thing in this 
branch of learning, and it could hardly be explained in better 
worda 

It was through Percy’s Rdiqmi that the Middle Ages really 
came to have an influence in modem poetry, and this was an effect 
&r greater than that of Ossian (which was not medieval) or that 
of The GcuUe qf OPranto (which was not poeticalX The Bdiquea 
did not spread one monotonous sentiment like Ossian, or publish 
a receipt for romantic machinery. What they did may be found in 
The Andmt Mmrmert and is acknowledged by the authors of 
Lyriecd BaiUade: 

Contrast, in this reBpect,«the effect of Macpherson’s publication with the 
RtAiqwt of Percy, ao nnasanming, so modest in their pretenrional— I have 
already stated how mnch l^ermany is indebted to ibis latter work; and for 
onr own country its poetry has been absolutely redeemed by it. I do not 
think that there is an able writer in verse of the present day who would not 
be proud to acknowledge his obligations to the I know that it is so 

with my Mends; and for myself I am happy on this occasion to make a public 
avowal of my own (Wordsworth, 1815). 

It is strange that there should be so little of in 

Chatterton. What one misses in the Bowley poems is the irrcgulAr 
verse of the ballads ; the finest measures in4he Bowley popmS are 
borrowed firom Shakespeare; the ballad called the Brwtawe 
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TmgedU id in Pena’s second class, writtai with *a low dr subor- 
dinate correctness sometimes bordering on the insiidd,* tjg. 


1 greere to telle, before yoare aonne 
Does fromme the weUdim flye, | 

He hath npon his honour swome. 

That thou shalt surelie die. 

The real master of Chatterton is -Spenser. Chatterton had 
a perfeq^ command of the heroic line as it was ihen commonly 
used in couplets ; he preferred the stanza, however, and almost 
always a stanza with an alexandrine at the end. He had learned 
much from CasUeof In^kience, but he does not remain content 

with the eighteenth century Speuserians ; he goes back to the 
original A technical variation of Chatterton’s is proof of this : 
whereas the eighteenth century imitators of The Faerie Queene 
cut their alexandrines at the sixth syllable r^ularly, Chatterton 
is not afraid to turn over : 


Tell him I soome to kenne hem from afar, 

Botte leave the vyrgyn brydall bedde for bedde of warre. 

(JSl/a, L 347.) 

» And cries a guerre and slnghomes shake the vaulted heaven. 

(Hastings 2, 1. 190.) 

And like to them letemal alwaie stryve to be. (Ibid* I. 380.) 

Ill following Spenser, he sometimes agrees with Milton : thus, 
Elinoure and Jtiga and the Excdente Balade of ChaHtie are in 
Milton’s seven line stanza (rime royal, with the seventh line an 
alexandrine), thus : 

Juga: Systers in sorrowe, on thys daise-ey’d banke. 

Where melancholych broods, we wyll lamente; 

Be wette wythe mornynge dewe and evene darke; 

Lyche le^ynde okes in eohe the odher bente, 

Or lyche forlettenn halles of merriemente 
Whose gastlie mitches holde the traine of fryghte 
Where lethale ravens bark, and owlets wake the nyghte. 
Elinoure: No moe the miskynette shall wake Ihe mome 

The minstrelle daunce, good cheere, and morryce plaie; 

No moe the amblynge palfrie and the home 
Shall from the lessel rouze the foxe awaie; 

I’ll seke the foreste alle the lyve-longe date; 

All nete amonge the gravde chyrohe glebe wyll goe. 

And to the passante Spryghtes lecture mie tale of woe. 

In the Songe to jEUa^ again, there are measures from Milton’s 
Ode: 

Orr whare thou kennst fromm farre 
^ ^ The dysmall crge of warre, 

Orr seest some mountayne made of corse of deyne. 
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13» poems attributed to Thomas Rowley are Elizabethaii,idiere 
tiiey are not later, in style ; the spelling is freely imitated firom the 
worst fifteenth (century practice ; the vocabulary is taken largely 
from Speght’s ^ossary to Ohancer, from Kersey’s DictUmcvnvm 
Angto-BrUamiMum (1708) and Bailey’s UniverfscU Etymotogical 
Dictionary (1737). Chatterton does not seem to have cared much 
for Ohancer except; as an authority for old words ; he studied the 
glossary, not the text, and does not imitate Chaucer's pJiFasing. 
His poetry and his medieval tastes are distinct ; his poetry is not 
medieval, and his medieval fictions (like those of Srott, to a great 
extent) are derived fi^m admiration of the life and manners, firom 
architecture and heraldry, fr^m the church of St Mary Redclifie, 
from the black-letter Bible in which he learned to rea^ and fivm 
the appearance of the old parchments which his father took from 
Oanynge’s coffin in the neglected muniment room of the church. 
His grand&ther and great-grand&ther had been sextons there, 
and the church was the ancestral home of his imagination, ‘the 
pride of Biystowe and the Westeme lande.’ The child made an 
imaginary Bristol of the fifteenth century, with personages who 
were seen moving about in it and distinctly known to him ; thfi 
childhood of Bordello in Browning’s poem is the same sort of life 
as C!hatterton’& As he grew out of childhood and became a poet 
with a mastery of verse, he still kept up his fictitious world ; his 
phantom company was not dispersed by his new poetical knowledge 
and skiU, but was employed by him to utter his new poetry, 
although this was almost wholly at variance with the assumed age 
and habit of Thomas Rowley and his acquaintances. The Rowley 
poems are not an imitation of fifteenth century English verse; 
they are new poetry of the eighteenth century, keeping wisely, but 
not tamely, to the poetical conventions of the time, the tradition of 
heroic verse — ^with excursions, like those of Blake, into the poetry 
of Shakespeare’s songs,<and one remarkable experiment (noted by 
Watts-Dunton) in the rhythm of ChrigkiM, with likeness to Scott 
and Byron : 


Then each did don in seemlie gear. 
What armour eohe beseem’d to wear. 
And on each sheelde devioes e^one 
Of wounded hearts and battles won. 
All eurions and nice eohon; 

With many a tasdld spear. 


But this. The Unknown Knight (which is i^t in the early editions 
of the j^wley poems), is an accident. Ghatterton had here for 
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» aomnait hit <m one Idnd of vene whidi waa ^raned to live in 
Ae next graeration ; but neither in tbe prindpef Rowley poems 
nw in those avowedly his own does he show any nnse of what he 
had fonnd or any wish to use again this new inymuon. 

Thomas Chatterton was bom in November U62, and put to 
school at Colston’s hospital when he was nine ; in 1765, he was 
apprenticed to a Bristol attorney. In April 1770, his master 
released him, and he came to London to try his fortune as an 
author and journalist. He had been a contributor to magasines for 
some time before he left home, and possessed very great readiness 
in different kinds of popular writing. He got five guineas for a short 
comic opera. The Revenge (humours of Olympus), and seems to have 
wanted nothing but time to establish a good practice as a literary 
man. He does not seem to have made any mistake in judging his 
own talents ; he could do efficiently the sort of work which he 
professed. But he had come to a point of bad luck, and his pride 
and ambition would not allow him to get over the difficulty by 
b^ging or sponging; so he killed himself (24 August 1770). 

The nature of his impostures is now fairly well ascertained. 
They began in his childhood as pure invention and imaginary life ; 
they turned to schoolboy practical joking (the solemn b^kish 
schoolboy who pretends to a knowledge of magic or Hebrew is 
a wellknown character); tlien, later, came more elaborate jokes, 
to impose upon editors — Saaeon Atchievernents is irresistible — 
and, then, the attempt to take in Horace Walpole with The Ryee 
qf Peyw^yning in Etiglande ivrUen by T. Rowleie 1469 for 
Mastre Canynge, a fraud very properly refused by Walpole. 
The Rowley poems were written with all those motives mixed ; 
but of fraud there was clearly less in them than in the document 
for the history of painting, because the poems are good value, 
whatever their history may be, whereas the document is only 
meant to deceive and is otherwise not spe^ally amusing. 

Chatterton was slightly influenced by Macphersou, and seems 
to have decided that the Caledonians wese not to have all the 
profits of heroic melancholy to themselves. He provided translations 
of Saxon poems : 

The loud winds whistled throufirh ihe sacred grove of Thor; far over the 
j Uaiw a of Douania were the cries of the spirits heard. The howl of Hobba’s 
horrid voice swelled upon every blast, and the shrill shriek of the fidr Loeabara 
idiot through the midnight sky. 

There is some likene^ between Macphersou and Chatterton in 
tbeir a(^owled^;ed works: Macpherson, in his poems The Hunter 
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aad Ute Hig^under, has great flueiu^, witii the heroic rers^ and 
in pfose of dif^rent sorts he was a capable writer. The difference 
is that Cbatt^rton was a poet, with every variety of music, 
seemingly, at llis command, and with a mind that could project 
itself in a hundred different ways — a true shaping mind. Nothing 
in Chatterton’s life is more wonderful than his impmsonality ; he 
does not midee poetry out of his pains or sorrows, and, whmi he is 
compering verse, he seems to have escaped from himseli His 
dealing with common romantic scenery and sentiment Is shown 
in the quotation above from Elinewre amd Juga ; he makes a 
poetical use of melancholy motives, himself untoudied, or, at any 
rate, undeluded. 

The Wartons were devoted to the Middle Ages through their 
appreciation of Gothic architecture. It b^an with Thomas Warton 
the elder, who let his sons Joseph and Thomas understand what 
he himself admired in Windsor and Winchester. But, as with 
Cliatterton, and even with Scott, an admiration of the Middle 
Ages need not lead to a study of medieval philology, though it did 
so in the case of Thomas the younger. In literature, a taste for 
the Middle Ages generally meant, first of all, a taste for Spenser, 
for Elizabethans — old poetry, but not too old. Thomas Warton 
the frither was made professor of poetry at Oxford in 1718, and 
deserved it for his praise of the neglected early poems of Milton. 
It was indirectly from Warton that Pope got his knowledge of 
Comm and II Pemerooo. Warton’s own poems, published by 
his son Thomas in 1748, contain some rather amazing borrowings 
from Milton’s volume of 1646 ; his paraphrase of Temple’s 
quotation from Olaus Wormius has been already mentioned. The 
younger Thomas had his Other’s tastes and proved this in his 
work oh Spenser, his edition of Milton’s Poems vpon sev&rat 
occasions and his projqpted history of Gothic architecture, as well 
as in his history of English poetry. His life, well written by 
Richard Mant, is a perfect example of the easy-going university 
man, such as is also well represented in the fisunous miscellany 
whidi Warton himself edited. The Oa^ord Samage. Warton was 
a tutor of Trinity, distinguished even at that time for neglwt of 
his pupils and for a love of ale, tobacco, low company and of 
going to see a man hanged. His works are numerous^ ; his poems 
in a collected edition were published in 1791, the year after his 
death. He was professor of poetry 1757 to 1767, Camden j^rofessor 

I See bibliogxftphy. 
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fli luBtoiy from 1785 uid poet brnreete in Hie elme year. His 
i^^pmntment was odelmited by the ProbaUoHotJ Odea attached 
to The BoUiad. 1 

The advertisement to Warton’s Poems (I701),.j|9marks that the 
author was *of the school of Spenser and Milton, father than that 
of Pope.’ The old English poetry which he studied and described 
in his history had not much diract influence on his own compo- 
sitions : the efiect of his medieval researches was not to make him 
an imithtor of the Middle Ages, but to give him a wider range in 
modem poetry. Study of the Middle Ages implied freedom from 
many common literary prejudices, and, with Warton, as with Ghray 
and Chatterton and others, the freedom of poetry and of poetical 
study was the chief thing ; metrical romances, Chaucer and Gower, 
Lydgate and Oawain Douglas, led, usually, not to a revival of 
medieval forms, but to a quickening of interest in Spenser and 
Milton. Nor vras the school of Pope renounced or dishonoured hi 
consequence of Warton’s ‘ Gothic ’ taste ; he uses the regular 
couplet to describe his medieval studies : 

Long’ have I loTod to catch the simple chime 
Of minstrel-harps, and spell the fabling rime; 

To yiew the festive rites, the knightly play, 

That deck’d heroic Albion’s elder day; 

To mark the monldering halls of barons bold, 

And the rough castle, oast in giant mould; 

With Gothic manners Gothic arts explore 
And muse on the magnificence of yoro\ 

Thomas Warton’s freedom of admiration does not make him dis- 
respectful to the ordinary canons of literary taste ; he does not go 
so far as his brother Joseph. He is a believer in the dignity of 
general terms, which was disparaged by his brother ; this is a fiiir 
test of conservative literary opinion in the eighteenth century. 

The History of English Poetry (in three volumes, 1774, 1778, 
1781) was severely criticised ; not only, ag by Ritson, for inaccu- 
racy, but, even more severely, for incoherence. Scott is merciless 
on this head : 

As for the late laureate, it is well known that he never could follow a clue 
of any kind. With a head abounding in multifarious lore, and a mind un- 
questionably imbued with true poetic fire, he wjelded that most fatal of all 
implements to its possessor, a pen so scaturient and unretentive,that we think 
he must have been often astonished not only at the extent of his IncnbrationB, 
but at their total and absolute want of connection with the subject he had 
assigned to himself^. 

^ ofi Sir Joshua Rey§Ms's painted window at New College^ Oxford : 178S. 

* See SootVs art. on Todd's Spenser^ in The Edinburgh Review^ 1805. 
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His does iW make f^owanoe «Doii|^ jNthw for the ditBculties 
of Warton’s explorations or for the Tarioos pnrpoees of literary 
history. Wart^n certainly had no gift for historical construction. 
But the art of pibbon is not required for eyery history, and tiie 
history of literature can spare a coherent plan, so long as the 
historian provides such plenty of samples as Warton always gives. 
Obviously, in literature, the separate focts maybe interesting and 
intelligible, while the bare focts of political history can but rarely 
be such. The relation of book to book is not like the rdation of 
one battle to another in the same war, or of one political act to the 
other events of a king^s reign. In literary history, desultory reading 
and writing need not be senseless or useless ; and Warton’s work 
has and retains an interest and value which will outlast many 
ingenious writings of critics more thoroughly disciplined. Further, 
his biographer Mant has ground for his opinion (contrary to Scott’s) 
that Warton 

oan trace the progreHs of the mind, not merely as exemplified in the confined 
exertions of an in^vidnal, but in a succession of ages, and in the pursuits and 
aoanirements of a people. 

There is more reasoning and more coherence in Warton’s histoiy 
than Scott allowa 

Joseph Warton did not care for the Middle Ages as bis brother 
did, but he saw more clearly than Thomas how great a poet 
Dante was; ‘perhaps the Inferno of Dante is the next composition 
to the Iliad, in point of originality and sublimity The footnote 
here (‘ Milton was particularly fond of this writer ’ etc.) shows, by 
its phrasing, how little known Dante was at that time to the English 
reading public. Though Joseph Warton was not a medievalist 
like Thomas, he bad that appreciation of S})en8er and Milton 
which was the chief sign and accompaniment of medieval studies 
in England. His judgment of Pope and of modern poetry agrees with 
the opinion expressed^by Hurd in his Letters on Chivalry ank 
Bomcmee (1762 : six years after the first part of Joseph Warton’s 
Essay, eight years after Thomas Warton on The Faerie Qmeae). 

What we have gotten by thitu revolution, you will say, is a great deal of good 
sense. What we have lost, is a world of fine fabling ; the illusion of which is 
so grateful to the Charmed Spirit that in spite of philosophy and fashion 
Faery Spenser still ranks highest among the Poets; I mean with all those 
who are either come of that house, or have any kindness for it. 

Hurd's Letters are the best explanation of the critical view which 
saw the value of romance— Hhe Gothic fables of chivalry' — ^wjthbut 

^ Eeeay on sect. v. 
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any particnlar knowledge of old French or mnd^nriodty about 
any poetry older than Ariosta Not medieval poeOy, but medieval 
cnatiMna and aentimenta, were intereating ; and aoliSard and many 
othero who were tired of the poetry of good aenae Iwked on Arioato, 
Taaao and .Spenaer aa the true poeta of the medieval heroic age. 
It ahmild be obaerved that the age of ‘ good aenae ' waa not alow 
to appreciate ‘ the &iry way of writing ’ — ^the phraae ia Dryden’a, 
and Addiaon made it a text for one of hia essaya on Imagination. 

At file aame time aa Thomaa Warton, another Oxford man, 
l^rwhitt of Merton, waa working at old Engliah poetry. He edited 
the RowUy poema. Hia Essay on, the Language and YersificaJtum 

Chaucer and hia Introdnetory Discourse to the Canterbury 
Tides C printed before Mr Warton’a book waa publiahed ’) are the 
complement of Warton’a work. Warton ia not very careful about 
proaody ; hia obaervationa on the atanza of The Faerie Queene are 
dull and inaccurate. Tyrwhitt waa intereated in the hiatory of 
verae, aa Gray had been, and, from hia grammatical knowledge 
and critical aenae, he made out the rule of Ohaucer’a heroic verae 
which had eacaped notice for nearly 400 yeara. No other piece 
of medieval acholarahip in England can be compared with Tyr- 
whitt’a in importance. Chaucer waa popularly known, but known 
as an old barbarous author with plenty of good sense and no art 
of language. The pieces of Chaucer printed at the end of Dryden’a 
Fcddes show what doggerel passed for Chaucer’s verse, even vrith 
the finest judges, before Tyrwhitt found out the proper music of 
the line, mainly by getting the value of the e mute, partly by 
attending to the change of accent. 

Tyrwhitt is the restorer of Chaucer. Though the genius of 
Dryden had discovered the classical spirit of Chaucer’s imagination, 
the form of his poetry remained obscure and defisMsed till Tyrwhitt 
explained the rule of his heroic line and brought out the beauty of 
it The art of the grammarian has seldoQi been better justified 
and there are few things in English philology more notable than 
Tyrwhitt’s edition of Chaucer. 


X. L. X. CR. X. 
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CHAPTER XI 




LETTER-WRITERS 

I 

Horace Walpole is generally acknowledged as ^the prince of 
letter-writers,’ and he is certaiidy entitled to this high literary 
rank in consideration of the extent and supreme value of his 
correspondence. Byron styled Walpole’s letters ‘incomparable,’ 
and all who know them must agree in this high praise. English 
literature is particularly rich in the number and excellence of its 
letter-writers ; but no other of the class has dealt with so ffre&t a 
variety of subjects as Walpole. His letters were, indeed, the chief 
work of his life. 

As the beauty of the art largely depends on the spontaneity of 
the writers in the expression of tWr natural feelings, it would be 
futile to attempt to decide the relative merits of the great letter- 
writers in order to award the palm to the foremost or greatest of 
the dass. We should be grateful for the treasures bequeathed to 
us and refrain from appraising their respective deserts. To weigh 
the golden words of such gracious spirits as Gray, Cowper or 
Charles Lamb, in order to decide which of them possesses the 
highest value, seems a labour unworthy of them all Sincerity is 
tile primaiy claim upop our respect and esteem for great writmn 
of letters ; and the lack of this rules out the letters of Pope from 
the place in literature to which they would otherwise be entitled. 
Now, in spite of the cruel criticism of Macaulay, we have no hesita- 
tion in claiming sincerity as a characteristic of Walpole’s letters. 

Walpole lives now and always will live in public esteem as a 
great letter-writer ; but he was also himself a distinguished figure 
during his lifetima Thus, his name attained to a fiune which, 
in later years, has been considerably dimmed, partly by the 
instability which reflects itself in his writings, and, also, l\y the 
virulent censure to whidi he has been subjected by some tritics of 
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■'is* 

^stfeBctioD. lifocanlay’s oompleteindictmMit of Homoe Walpole as 
a man has left him with scarcely a rag of chmract^ The diarges 
bro^t against him are, howeyer, so wholesale the oondem- 
nation may be said to carry with it its own antid4» ; for it is not 
a mere caricature, but one almost entirely opposed to truth. 
many of these uiyust charges, any candid review of Walpole’s 
career in its many aspects, exhibiting him as a man of quality, a 
brilliant 'wit, both in conversation and in writing, an author of 
considerable mark, a connoisseur of distinction and a generous 
and ready friend, will form a sufficient answer. A fuller reply, how- 
ever, is required to those accusations which touch bis honour and 
social conduct through life. Macaulay speaks of Walpole’s ' iaults 
of head and heart,’ of his ‘ unhealthy and disorganised mind,’ of 
his disguise from the world ‘by mask upon mask,’ adding that 
‘ whatever was little seemed great to him, and whatever ■was great 
seemed to him little.’ Now, Walpole placed himself so often at 
his reader’s mercy, and, occasionally, was so perverse in his actions 
as to make it necessary for those who admire his character to show 
that, though he had many transparent foults, his life was guided 
by honourable principles, and that, though not willing to stand 
forth as a censor of mankind, he could clearly distinguish •between 
the great and little things of life and, when a duty was clear to 
him, had strength to follow the call His affectation no one would 
wish to deny ; but, although this is an objectionable quality, it 
can scarcely be treated as criminaL In fact, Walpole began life 
with youthful enthusiasm and with an eager love of friends, but 
soon adopted a shield of fine-gentlemanly pretence, in order to 
protect his own feelings. 

Horatio Walpole was born at the house of his father (Sir Robert 
Widpole) in Arlington street, on 24 September 1717. After two 
years of study with a tutor, he went to Eton in April 1727, where 
he remained until the spring of 1735, wheq he entered at King’s 
college, Cambridge. He had many fast Etonian friends, and we hear 
of two sn^all circles — ‘ the triumvirate,’ consisting of George and 
Charles Montagu and Walpole, and ‘the quadruple alliance,’ namely. 
Gray, West. Ashton and Walpole*. He left the university in 1739, 
and, on 10 March, set off on the grand tour with Gray, of which 
some account has already been given in this volume^ Of the 
quarrel between them, Walpole took the whole blame upon him- 
self;, but, probably. Gray was also at foult. Both kept silmice 

as to«the cause, and the only authentic particulars aib to be 

« • 

* Cl. idiftp. ¥ 1 , p. 117, ante. • Of, ibidm pp. 118—119. 
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fomid in Waljtole’s letter^ to Maami, who waa toon writing the 
life of Gray — a letter which does tiie greatest credit to Walpole's 
heart The friendship was renewed after three years and continued 
through life ; nut it was not what it had been at first, though 
Walptde's appreciation of the genius of Gray was always of tiie 
strongest and of the most enthusiastic character. 

After Gray left Walpole at R^gio, the latter passed throng a 
serious illness. His life was probably saved by the prompt action 
of Joseph Spence (who was travelling with Lord Lincoln), in 
summoning a famous Italian physician who, with the aid of Spence’s 
own attentive nursing, brought the illn^ to a suocessfril end. 
Walpole, when convalescent, continued his journey with Lord 
Lincoln and Spence ; but, having been elected member of parlia- 
ment for Callington in Cornwall at the general election, he left his 
companions and landed at Dover, 12 September 1741. He changed 
his seat several times, but continued in parliament until 1768, when 
he retired from the representation of Lynn. He was observant of his 
duties, and a regular attendant at long sittings, his descriptions of 
which are of great interest. On 23 March 1742, he spoke for the first 
time in the House, against the motion for the appointment of a 
secret committee on his father. According to his own account, 
his speech * was published in the Magasines, but was entirely false, 
and had not one paragraph of my real speech in it.’ On 11 January 
1761, he moved the address to the king at the opening of the 
session ; but the most remarkable incident in his parliamentary 
career was his quarrel, in 1747, with the redoubtable speaker 
Onslow. More to his credit were his strenuous endeavours to 
save the life of the unfortunate admiral Byng. 

The turning-point of his life was the acquisition of Strawberry 
hilL The building of the house, the planning of the gardens and 
the collection of his miscellaneous artistic curiosities soon became 
of absorbing interest to Walpole. Much might be said of him as 
a connoisseur; his taste has been strongly condemned; but, 
although he often made much of what was not of great importance, 
he gradually collected works of enduring value, and the disper- 
sion of' his property in . 1842 came to be r^arded as a historical 
event*. Judge Hardinge was just when he wrote: 'In his taste for 
architecture and vertu there were both whims and foppery, but 
still with fency and genius’.’ The opening of the private press in 

1 2 March 1778. ^ * 

* The'oontciitB of Strawberry hill realised £88,460. 11«. 9d., and would l)p Tallied 

now at many times that amount. ^ * e 

* Nichols’s Literary Aneedotee, toI. vm, p. 626. 
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I 

I7&t the Qfieina Arbuteana or the Eheviriemum, aa he called 
abo^ gave Walpole, with much additional work, a great deal of 
pleaanrei He waa enabled to print hia light veraea and preaent 
thmn to hia diatinguidied viaitora, and could make preparationa 
for the printing of hia projected worka. Conway called hia couain 
* Ehsevir Horacei’ Walpole waa very proud to be able to begin the 
work of hia presa by printing two unpublished odea by Gray*. 

Walpole’s head was so full of Strawberry hill, and he mentioned 
it so fi%qaently in his letters, that he sent a particular description 
to Mann (12 June 1753) with a drawing by Richard Bentley, ‘for 
it is uncomfortable in so intimate a correspondence as ours not 
to be exactly master of every spot where one another is writing 
reading or sauntering.’ He frequently produced guides to the 
‘Castle’; but the fiillest and final one is the Description of the 
Villa printed in 1784, and illustrated by many interesting plates. 
Walpole was very generous in allowing visitors to see his house ; 
but these visitors were often very inconsiderate, and broke the rules 
he made. He wrote to George Montagu (3 September 1763): 

My house is full of people and has been so from the instant I breakfasted, 
and more are cominfir— in short I keep an inn : the si^n * The Ctothio Castle.’ 
Since my gallery was finished I hare not been in it a quarter of an hour 
together; my whole time is passed in giving tickets for seeing it and hiding 
myself while it is seen. 

In December 1791, Horace Walpole succeeded his nephew as 
earl of Orford. The prodigality, and then the madness, of the 
third earl forced his uncle to take upon himself the duties of a man 
of business, in order to keep the estate from dissolution. He had 
to undertake the management of the family estate, because there 
was no one else inclined to act. When he had put things into 
a better state, the earl's sudden return to sanity threw everything 
into confusion again, as he was surrounded by a gang of sharpers. 
Horace Walpole developed unexpected business qualities, and, 

’ They were putfliehed by Dodeley, oat of whom bande'tbe MS wm ‘ nietohed ’ by 
Walpole, in the preeenoe of Ony. Several worka of intereet were printed at the preea, 
aneh na Hentsner’a Jvumey into England (a ohanning little book), Mimoiret de 
Orammont, The Life ef Lord Herbert of Cherbury, etc., and aeveral of Walpola’a own 
worka. A bibliography of the Strawberry hUl booka ia given by Anetin Dobaon aa 
an appendix to Us Horace ITaipoIe, a Henurir. The ontpnt of the praaa waa higUy 
aatiataetofy, oonaldering that the whole staff oonsisted of a man and a boy. In a 
letter to Sir David Daliymple (28 Febniary 1764), Walpole makes some peevish 
remarks about his press: ‘The plague I have had in every shape with my own 
printer, engravers, the booksdlers, ete., besides my own trouble, have almoet 
diseonragst me from what I tAk up first as an amusement, but whiehhasprodneed 
very little of it’ 
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aoeording to his own aooonnt, was able to reduce the miBmaaaged 
estate to ordo* and solvency. 

In April 1777 , the nephew went mad agmn ; and, on his re- 
covery, in 1778, the uncle gave up the care of him. He was 
subjected to continual anxiety during the reminder of his 
nephew’s life ; but he did not again take charge of the estate. 
When he himself came into the property, there was little left 
to manage. The picture gallery at Houghton, which* Horace 
greatly loved, was sold to the empress Catharine II of Russia ; 
and, before Lord Orford died, in December 1791, he had become 
practically bankrupt. Horace Walpole had thus to take up an 
earldom which had fallen on evil (^ys. He was not likely, in 
his old age, to accept with pleasure a title whose credit he could 
not hope to retrieve. He refused to enter the House of Lords ; 
but, however much he might wish to do so, he could not relievo 
himself of the titled He died on 2 March 1797, at the house in 
Berkeley square to which he had moved from Arlington street 

A rapid glance through Walpole’s correspondence will soon 
reveal to ns the secret of his life, which explains much for which 
he has been condemned. The moving principle of his conduct 
through life was love for, and pride in, his lather. It is well, 
therefore, to insist upon the serious purpose of much of Horace’s 
career, and to call to mind how signally his outlook upon affiurs 
was influenced by the proceedings of his family. He was proud 
of its antiquity and of its history from the conquest downwards ; 
but he knew that no man of mark had emerged from it until his 
fletther came to do honour to his race ; so, with that faiber, the 
pride of his son began and ended. Sir Robert Walpole’s enemies 
were his son’s, and those of the fomily who disgraced their name 
were obnoxious to him in consequence. In a time of great laxity, 
Margaret, countess of Orford, wife of the second earl, became 
specially notorious, add the disgracefulness of her conduct was 
a constant source of disgust to him. His elder brother Robert, 
the second earl, was* little of a friend, and mention has already 
been made of the misconduct of his nephew George, the third 
earl (who succeeded to the title in 1751 and held it for forty 
yearsX 

^ There is some misapprehension as to this. Within a few days of the death of his 
n^hew, Walpole subscribed a letter to the duke of Bedford — * The Uncle of the late 
Earl of Orford ’ ; but he did not refose to sign himself ' Orford, ’ although Pinkerton 
printed in WaJ^liona a letter dated 26 December 1791, signed * Hor. Walpok’ — ^bni 
this was an answer to a letter of congratulation frSm Pinkerton himMf on the 
succession, the advantages of whidi Walpole denied. 



♦ Walpolis Correspmdence 

Xli« public came dowly into poBseadon v/t Walpole’s great 
literary bequest A series of MiKeUaMouB Letters was published 
in 1778 as tiie fifth volume of the coUected edition of his fTorta. In 
1818, Letters to Oeorge Montagu followed, and, in subsequent 
years, other series appeared*^. The first collected edition of 
Private Gorrespondmce was published in 1820, and a fuller edition 
in 1840. But the reading world had to wait until 1857 for a fidrly 
complete edition of the letters arranged in chronological order. 
This, edited in nine volumes by Peter Cunningham with valuable 
notes, held its own as the standard edition, until Mrs Paget 
Toynbee’s largely augmented edition appeared. The supply of 
Walpole’s letters seems to be well-nigh inexhaustible, and a still 
fuller collection will, probably, appear in its turn. 

We have here a body of important material which forms both 
an autobiography and a full history of sixty years of the eighteenth 
century. Although the letters contain Walpole’s opinions on events 
as they occurred day by day, he communicated them to his difierent 
correspondents from varied points of view. It is a remarkable 
fact, which proves the orderly and constructive character of the 
writer’s mind, that the entire collection of the letters, ranging over 
a very long period, forms a well connected whole, with all the 
appearance of having been systematically planned. 

The first letter we possess is to ‘My dearest Charles’ (C. 
Lyttelton), and was urritten when Walpole was fifteen years of age 
(7 August 1732). In it he says : 

1 can reflect with Joy on the moments we imssed tofrether at Eton, 
and lonu to talk ’em over, as 1 think we could recollect a thousand passages 
which were something above the common rate of schoolboy’s diversions. 

In the last known letter from his hand^ written to the countess of 
Upper Ossory, to protest against her showing his ‘idle notes’ to 
others, Walpole refers to his fourscore nephews and nieces of 
various ages, who are brought to him about once a year to stare 
at him ‘as the Methusalem of the family.’ He wants no laurels : 

• m 

I shall be quite eontent with a sprig of rosemary thrown after me, when 
the parson of the parish commits my dust to dust. Till then pray Madam 
accept the rerignation of your ancient serrant, Orford. 

The same spirit runs through the entire correspondence. It 
constantly displays his affectionate feelings towards his friends and 
the lightness with which he is able to touch on his own misfortunes. 
Throughout his life, he was troubled by 'invalidity'; yet he could 
rephdii^te any claim patience, and ask Mann (8 January 1786) 

1 See bibliography. > 16 Jannaiy 1797. 
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if people of eoey fortunes oannot bear illness with temper what are ^ poor 
todo^ who hare none of our alleyiations? The affluent, I fear, do not bonsider 
what a benefit ticket has fallen to their lot, ont of millions not so fortnnate; 
yet less do they reflect that chance* not merit, drew the prize out of the 
wheel. 

He suffered from gout throughout his life ; but he always made 
light of the affliction. He told Mason (Christmas day 1779) that 
he had had a relapse^ though a slight one, and ^called it only a 
codicil to my gout Mr Gibbon said " very well ; but I fancy it is 
not in consequence of your wUV'* There was no mistake about 
the reality of his attacks ; for chalk-stones were continually 
breaking out from his fingers, and he told Lady Ossory that, if he 
could not wait upon her, he hoped she would have the charity Ho 
come and visit the chalk-pits in Berkeley Square.' 

Walpole studied letter-writing as an art and understood its 
distinctive features. There is no violent change in his style from 
beginning to end of his correspondence ; but a gradual growth 
may be observed in his artistic treatment of his matter. He could 
criticise other letter-writers with judgment and good taste ; but 
there was one, above all, who was only to be worshipped, and that 
was Madame de S^vignd He tells Richard Bentley^ that 

My Lady Hervey has made me most happy by brin^riniSr me from Paris an 
admirable copy of the very portrait [of Mme de S^Tigrn^] that was Madame 
de Simiane’s [her granddaughter]. I am going to build an altar for it, under 
the title of Notre Daine des Rochers\ 

Walpole addresses the same Lady Hervey from Paris (8 October 
1766) to the effect that he had called upon Madame Chabot. 

She was not at home, but the Hotel de Garna valet was; and I stopped on 
purpose to say an Ave Maria before it. It is a very singular building, not 
at all in the French style, and looks like an ex voto raised to her honour by 
some of her votaries [Mme de SSvign6*s]. 1 don’t think her honoured half 
enough in her own country^. 

Mrs Toynbee’s edition contains a total of three thousand and 
sixty-one letters, addressed by Walpole to one hundred and sixty 

1 24 Deoember 1754. 

^ This interestinz old house is now well known as the home of the Camavalet 
museum. Eleven years after this, Madame Du Deffand hoaxed Walpole by sending 
him a snuffbox with a portrait of Mme de S^vign^ copied from one he greatly admired. 
This was sent with a letter signed ‘Babutin de S4vign4’ and beginning thus: *Js 
eonnots votrefollepaanon pour moi ; votre enthousiaame pour mes Uttrea, votre viniraHon 
pour lea lieua qua fai habitia.* In acknowledging the gift from judge Hardinge of 
four drawings of the ehdteau de Grignan, in a letter dated 4 July 1779, Walpole 
wrote : ■ I own that Grignan is grander, and in a much finer situation tfeum I had 
imagined ; as 1 concluded the witchery of Madame de S4vign4’8 ideas and styls had 
spread the same leaf-gold over places with which she gilddU her friends.* (Seeffiohols’a 
Literarp AnecdoUa, vol. vm, p. 596.) 
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cornspondents, many of them men and women of mark. Hie 
ninalim' of letters to schbo of these pei^nages are vmy few, bat 
among them are seven, to each of whom over one hundred letters 
were written by him. Sir Horace Mann heads the list with 820, 
then comes the countess of Upper Ossoiy with 400. The other 
five have smaller numbers, as Qeoige Montagu 263, William 
Mason 217, William Cole 180, Henry Conway 170 and Mary 
Berry 159. The lifelong correspondence with Mann exhibits a 
unique instance of fnendship, maintained without personal inter- 
course for forty-five years. Walpole might well say to his friend 
(4 December 1785), ‘You and I have long out-fnendshipped Orestes 
and Pyladea’ 

Mann was an early friend of Walpole, and his appointment in 
1737 as assistant to Charles Fane (afterwards second viscount 
Fane), envoy extraordinary at the court of Florence, by Sir Robert 
Walpole, was entirejy owing to this intimacy. In 1740, Mann be- 
came Fane’s successor, and Walpole visited him at Florence in the 
same year. After retuniing to England in September 1741, Walpole 
never saw his friend again. Mann never left Italy, although, in 
1755, he succeeded his elder brother in the possession of the 
family estate at Linton, Kent His chief duties were to look after 
the two ‘pretenders' and to entertain distinguished English 
travellers in Italy. He was kept informed by Walpole of all that 
was going on in England, and he retunied the favour by writing 
continuously in reply, though, it must be said, giving Walpole lead 
in return for his gold\ It should, however, not be overlooked, 
that, when writing to Mann and other fnends abroad, Walpole 
always feared the opening of his letters at the post office. He 
complains to the earl of Hertford^ : 

As my letters are seldom proper for the post now 1 begin them at any time, 
and am forced to trust to chance for a conveyance. TUs difficulty renders 
my news very stale. • 

Walpole, writing to Lady Ossory*, praised women as far better 
letter-writers than men. When he wrote ‘ I* could lay down as an 
infeUiUe truth in the words of my god-fether, Penma non hommi 
datia, the English of which is, “It was not given to num to write 
liters,’” it is just possible that it occurred to him how the dictum 
might apply to his friend Mann. Some of Walpole’s best letters 

* Peter Oanninghsm deseribed Hann's letters as ‘ utterly unreadable.* A seteetfam 
of them was published by Dman in 1876, under the irritating title Jfasa simI Kssasn 
at the SStmrt qf FUmnee. 

* S Anihst 1764r * 

* Ohiistaiaa d^ 1778. 
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were addreased to his frequent correspondent Lady Ossory. Maxy 
Berry would hare stood higher in toe numerical list; but Walpole 
did not become intimate with her and her frtther and sister until 
late in his life (in the winter of 1788X lHadsme Dn Deflbnd’s 
letters to Walpole were first printed by Miss Berry and afterwards 
leprinted in Parish A complete edition of these letters, edited 
by toe late Mrs Toynbee, was published in 1912. Walpole’s letters 
to Madame Du Defibnd were burnt at his particular request. It 
is supposed that he did not wish them to be published, lest his 
French should be criticised. He wrote to Mason‘; ‘Mme Du 
Defilmd has told me that I speak French worse than any English- 
man she knowa’ A little too much has been made of Walpole’s 
gallicisms, although there certainly is a remarkable one in the 
prefrtce to Historic Doubts on Riehmd III : 

It ia almoflt a qneation whether if the dead of iiast sgea conld revive, they 
would be able to recontioitre^ the events of their own times as transmitted 
tons. 

Thomas Pitt, firet Lord Camelford (nephew of the great ChathamX 
writing to judge Hardinge in 1789, refers to the translation of 
Walpole’s Essay on Gardening by toe due de Nivemais : 

I shall be crisd to see toe work of M. de Nivemois, if it answers at all to 
toe specimens yon have sent me. The troth is that, as Mr Horace Walpole 
always thinks in French he onuht never to write in English; and 1 dare be 
sworn Nivemois’ translation will appear the more original work of the two*. 

Did Hannah More venture to ’chaff’ Walpole when she sent him 
anonymously a clever letter dated ‘Alamode Castle, June 20, 1840’ 
and headed it ‘ A Specimen of the English language, as it will be 
written and spoken in the next century. In a letter from a lady 
to her friend in the reign of George V’? Walpole acknowledged 
this letter (6 April 1785) with cordiality and much praise, to show 
that ‘his withers were unwrung.’ Walpole expressed to Lady 
Ossory (Christmas day d781) his opinion that ‘Letters ought to be 
nothing but extempore conversation upon paper,’ and, doubtless, 
his conversation was 'much like his letters, and as excellent. His 
wit was ready and brilliant in both forms of communication. He 
was himself proud of toe witty apophthegm which he seems to 
have first imparted to Mann by word of mouth : 

BecoUeet what I have said to you, that this world is a comedy to those 
who tiiink, a tragedy to those who teeL This is the uaiatessmoe of all I 
have leamt in fifty years*! 

> See bibliography. * 6 July 1778. ^ v 

* This aee of the word * reconnoitre 'in English was jhite obsolete in Ws^ole's day. 

* Nichols’s Literary IttuetratUme, voL vn, p. 118. * 8 March 1778. 
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it iny rote, the wyii^ hu found its way into boob d fomiliar 
qnotatimis. 

Nnmerons instances might be given of the vslne of the letters 
in illostrotion of history ; bnt, in spite of the popular notion as to 
the frivolity of a large part of their contents, it may safely be said 
that matters of moment are dealt with throughout the series, and 
sidelights are to be found on every 'page. There is, first, the 
Jacobite rising of 1745. Then, we have the trials of the Jacobites, 
and, for a time, there is peace, broken by the excitement of 
Wilkes’s publication of The North Briton and subsequent riots. 
Walpole was attacked in no. 2 of The North Briton ; and Wilkes 
was annoyed that he did not seem to mind the attack. In a letter 
to Mann‘, Walpole laments the state of the nation, and, after 
pving instances of the grievous increase of gambling, he writes 
‘We are not a great age, but surely we are tending to some 
great revolution.’ . The American war was the next great event 
to supply Walpole with material for invective and complaints of 
bad government At the end of his life came the great con- 
vulsion of the French revolution and, in September 1789, he, 
congratulated Hannah More on the demolition of the Bastille, 
the reform of which he related fourteen years before*. The 
enormities of the revolutionaries changed his political views, as 
they did those of the majority of Englishmen, and he welcomed 
with enthusiasm Burke’s R^/leetione. He said that it painted the 
queen ‘exactly as she appeared to me the first time I saw her 
when Dauphiness*.’ 

Many of Walpole’s anecdotes are valuable as illustrations of 
the manners of the time and contain information not to be found 
elsewhere ; but the chief interest of his correspondence remains 
autobiographical The first hundred pages of Mrs Toynbee’s 
edition contain letters, from 1782 to 1741, to Charles Lyttelton, 
Gray, West, Qeoige Montagu, Thomas Asllton and Henry Conway, 
for the most part written during Walpole’s travels. The first letter 
to Itfonn was written on 11 September 1741. From this time, the 
complete autobiography may be said to begin, and it continues to 
the end. Walpole wrote an interesting advertisement prefixed to 
ihe Letters to Mmn, explaining his reasons for jneserving thmn, 
which is too long to quote here, but will be found in a note to the 
first letter. For the incidents of his early life we must search 

> « FebniaiT IJTO. ' 36 Oetobor 1776. 

* 88*,'i1io, hiiueedo(aSflluic-AotdiMHeuqaMn,iabii l«tt«rtoMii7Ben7, 
SJn^lTW. 
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elsewhere, and he has ns the main particulars in the /fiAort 
NoU» f^f My l^fe. 

Walpole’s character may be eadly understood by anyone who 
studies his correspondence. In early life, he was not reiy different 
from a large number of the highbred men of the eighteenth century 
who took pride in their social position, for it is necessary to 
remember that there were two classes of men in the English society 
of this age — ^the jovial and the coarse, and the reserve and 
refined. Sir Robert Walpole belonged to the former, and his son 
Horace to the latter. Horace was never very young, and his 
&ther said of himself that he was the younger of the two. Horace 
adds^: ‘Indeed I think so in spite of his forty years more.’ The 
son began life with a character for frankness and enthusiasm ; but, 
as he grew into the cynical man of the world, he became colder in 
manner to mere acquaintances, reserving his true self only for his 
bosom friends. He cultivated an extreme fastidiousness and severe 
refinement, which caused him to exhibit a distaste for a robust 
humour that he considered vulgar. Hiis powerful prejudice caused 
him to propound much absurd criticism. He could not admire 
Fielding because he kept ‘low company,’ and condemned the 
‘vulgarity of his character.’ For the beautiful and pathetic 
Voyage to Litbon he could find no praise, and he refers to 
‘Fielding’s Travels or rather an account of how his dropsy was 
treated,’ and how he was teased by an innkeeper’s wife in the Isle 
of Wight He could not appreciate the genius of Richardson and 
refers to 

those tedioos lamentatioiiB— C/amso, and Sir Charles Grraiu^tson, which are 
pictures of Ugh life as concaved by a bookseller, and romances as they would 
be sphritnalised by a Methodist preacher*. 

Sterne was no more fortunate in obtaining the good opinion of 
Walpole, who writes to Henry Zouch : 

The second and third volumes of Tristram Shandy^ the dregs of nonsense, 
have universally met the Mntempt they deserve: genius may be exhausted; — 
I see that folly’s invention may be so too*. 

He could appreciate Johnson’s great qualities ; but he was repelled 
by his roughnesa He said wittily : 

Johnsim made the most brutal speeches to living persons, for though lie 
was goodnatnred at bottom he was very Ul«natnred at top. 

In considering Walpole’s affected remarks on his own litmrary 
character, we should bear in mind the expressed opinions of so 

> S2 Jsnoaiy 1743. • 17 Mandi 1765. * 

’ 20 December 1760. ^ 7 Meroh 1761. 
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adbtocratic an author as Byron, at a mnch lator date. Walptde 
thoi^t it would disgrace him to be known as a learned author, 
aUlioug^, in his heart, he was proud of his books. He discloses his 
true character with a fine instinct more fi^uently when writing 
to Mann than to any other correspondent. At a quite early date, 
he takes Mann to task for over-estimating his abilities. 

1 most answer for your brother a paragraph that he showed me in one of 
your letters *Mr W.’s letters are ftill of wit; don’t they adore them in Bns^ 
land?* ^ot at all— and I don’t wonder at them; for if I have any wit in my 
letters, which I do not stall take for granted, it is ten to one I hsvenoneontof 
my letters.... Then as to adorinir; you now see only my letters, and yon maybe 
sure I take care not to write you word of any of my bad qualities, which other 
people must see in the grmss; and that may be a fifreat hindrance to their 
adoration. Oh! there are a thousMd other reasons I could give yon, why I 
am not the least in fashion. I came over in an ill season : it is a million to 
one that nobody thinks a declining old minister’s son has wit. At any time 
men in opposition have always most; but now it would be absurd for a courtier 
to have even common sensed. 

The history of the growth of Walpole’s works is fully detailed 
in the Correspondence ; and, apparently, nearly all his bwks were 
written at high pressure. He particularly notes how long a time 
was occupied in their production. He was a dabbler in literature 
from his early life. He wrote, in 1742, a sermon on painting for 
the amusement of his father, which was afterwards published in 
JEdes Walpolkmoe, and he was continually writing occasional 
verses, a practice in which he persevered when he possessed a 
private printing-presa It was not, however, until 1753 that he 
may be said to have begun his literary career with the writing 
of some clever papers in 7Vte World, a periodical urritten by men 
of foshion for men of fuhion. His first substantive work was 
A CcUalogue of the Royal and Noble Atdhors of England, printed 
at the Strawberry hill press in 1758. It is of no great value as a 
bibliography, but, dealing as it does with a distinctive subject, is 
of occasional use as well as of some in^rest The next work. 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, also printed at the Strawbeny 
hill press, in 1762, is the only one of Walpole’s works which has 
really held its position. It was reprinted several Umes by its 
author and twice reedited. The publication originated in the 
purchase of Vertue’^ valuable collections from his widow in 
1756. Walpole, ten years before, had visited Vertue with the 
purpose of learning something about the MSS^ of the existence of 
which he had previously heard. Vertue’s notes, which are now 

pre^rved at the British museum, are disjointed and difficult to 

• • 

1 7 Jtaauj 174S. 
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dedplier, aiKl, theiref<»^ it was modi to Walpde’s eredit that he 
was able to produce from them a usdul book, 'which has been 
(xmstantly reininted. Unfortunately, although a competent con- 
noisseur, he had not sufficient knowledge to enable him to write 
a satisfoctory history of painting, and his editors had not suffi- 
cient courage to correct his errors at all thoroughly, for he had 
a wonderful craze respecting the historical value of some old 
pictures which he had bought and incorrectly described in his 
Aneedotea\ It can hardly be doubted that the existfhice of 
Walpole’s book has prevented the publication of a complete and 
trustworthy history of English painting. 

Walpole’s next works were The Cctstte of OtraaUo (1764 — 5) 
and The Myeterions Mother (1768X Byron affirmed toat Walpole 
was ‘the ffither of the first romance and the last tragedy in our 
language,’ and he praised highly both romance and tragedy ; but 
very few modem readers are likely to agree with him. The Caede 
of Oircunto was originally published as a translation from an 
Italian original which appeared at Naples in 1629; but, when 
success was assured, it was acknowledged by its author. Of this 
story, which has become a sort of a classic of English literature, 
though few now care to read it, some account has been given 
in an earlier chapter^ The Myst&riom Mother was printed at 
Strawberry hill in 1768; and, although Walpole perceived the 
unfitness for the stage of a tragedy with so repulsive a subject, he 
seems to have cherished a lingering hope of its production there, 
as he wrote an epilogue to it for Mrs Clive to speak. In reading 
the play we see that the slowness of the action was of itself 
sufficient to exclude it from performance ; for, even an eighteenth 
century audience could not be expected to sit out fdur acts of 
the ravings of a woman the cause of whose remorse and agony 
is not disclosed until the end of the fifth act Fanny Bumey, 
being on friendly terms with Walpole, was anxious to read the 
play ; but, after reading it, she ‘felt a sort of indignant aversion rise’ 
in her mind ‘against the wilful author of a story so horrible ; all 
the entertainment and pleasure 1 had received from Mr Walpole 
seemed extinguished.’ Fanny’s friend Mr Turbulent (Guifiardi^re) 
said : ‘ Mr Walpole has chosen a plan of which nothing can equal 
the abomination but the absurdity.’ 

Hietorio Doubts on tAe L{fe and Reign of Biehard III, 

^ Of., for instance, his self-delusion as to his * suit of the house of long 

since corrected by Sir deorge Soharf. ^ 

< Bee chap, m, pp. 60—61, ante. ' ' 
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wiifelai about the aanie time as Tht My$teriom JTolAer, offins a 
gotd example of Walpole’s literary work. He dioae an interesting 
snl^lect and treated it with spirit. He was not, however, prepared 
to undertake the necessary research, and thus laid himself open to 
much severe criticism^ As two of lus chief opponents were Milles, 
preridmit, and Masters, a fellow, of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
resigned his fellowship of the society and swore hostility to most 
antiquaries, although a few, sudi as Cole and Gough, retained his 
fiivour. ^He never forgave his critics ; but he had succumbed to 
their censures after a short 

Walpole’s own feelings respecting his literary productions were 
very mixed. He wrote to Lady Ossory (16 September 1787): 

.1 have Beveral reasons for lamentinir daily that 1 ever was author or 
editor. ...Were I to recommence my life, and thoufrht as I do now I do not 
heliere that any consideration could induce me to be an author.. ..It is pride 
not humility, that is the source of my present sentiments. I have a great 
contempt for middling anthora. We have not only betrayed want of genius 
but want of judgement. 

These confessions have been treated as untrue, and as an affected 
condemnation of his writings. But this is uqjust. He valued them 
as containing his own opinions, well expressed, on subjects which 
required elucidation ; but he knew that they were not sound 
enough to bear leanied criticism — and he quite sincerely repudiated 
his possession of special learning. 

From Horace Walpole’s we pass to some other names of 
renown in the form of literature in which he excelled. 

Philip, fourth earl of Chesterfield, was one of the foremost 
English statesmen of his age ; but he was so unlike an ordinary 
Ehiglishman that his character has been much misunderstood by 
his countrymen. He thoroughly appreciated tiie French, and was 
appreciated by them in return. Sainte-Beuve considers him to 
have united the good qualities of the two nations, and he describes 
tile Lasers to hia Son as a rich book, which, in spite of some 
objectionable passages, contains not a pager without some happy 
observation worthy of being kept in remembranca In any case. 
Chesterfield must be considered a unique personality. He was 
particularly unfortunate in his relations with Johnson, who was cer- 
tainly not fair to him ; and the cruel caricature in Bamaby Budge 
of him as Sir John Chester, described as 'an elegant and polite, 
but heartieps and unprincipled gentleman,' must have seriously 

• 'if'#- 
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injured Mb fiune amoi^ many of those nnacquaiiited with histiwy* 
He wa8\ot unprincipled mr heartiess, and selfishness was by no 
means a marked feature of his diaracter. His shining mental 
qualities were universally acknowledged, and he was accepted 
as a shrewd man of the world, with eng ag ing manners; but 
we can learn something more than this about him firom his 
letters. 

Of Chesterfield’s abilities as a statesman, his country did not 
obtain the full benefit, largely in consequence of court intrigues ; 
for, though the ablest statesman of his time, after Walpole (if Pitt 
be left out), he was persistently set asida His time 'came when 
he was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1746. He held 
ofSce for less than a year, but proved his power of governing 
in a dangerous time, by the measures which he took to prevent 
disturbances. He gained the gratitude of the people, and the 
memory of his rule during a critical period remained fresh for 
more than a century. He retained his interest in Ireland, and 
always considered the Irish as his countrymen, because he had 
ruled over them. He withdrew from public life, partly on account 
of ill health ; and, in 1762, his deafriess had become very serious. 
In 1767, he emerged from his retirement in order to effect a re- 
conciliation between the duke of Newcastle and Pitt. 

Chesterfield has the reputation of eloquence ; but his was 
not unstudied. Horace Walpole denied that Chesterfield was an 
orator, because his speeches were written ; yet, in a letter to Mann 
(16 December 1743X he declared that ‘the &est oration [he] ever 
^d hear’ was one from Chesterfield — and this was delivered 
against Sir Robert Walpole. Chesterfield’s wit, like his speeches, 
was, to a certain extent, prepared ; but it was the kind of wit 
which is the most agreeable form of wisdom. 

Although he had many enemies, he had a genius for friendship. 
His greatest friend was Richard, second earl of Scarborough, 
whose character he drew — ^a man held in so high a general esteem 
that Chesterfield declares ; 

He was the best man I ever knew, the dearest friend I evw had. ...We 
lived in intimate and unreserved friendship for twenty years, and to that I 
owe mneh more than my pride wiU let my gratitude own. 

On Scarborough’s melancholy death, Chesterfield , wrote to his 
ffoUgi Dr Chenevix* : ‘We have bo^ lost a good friend in Scar- 
borough ; nobody can replace him to me ; I wish I could replace 

«« 
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him to yon; bntaathingBStandlMenogreatlKmwK^it.’ .OMmer- 
field C!h«ievix to the first Ir^ bishopric i^his gift 

(KQlaloe) and, shortly afterwards, trumlated him to Waterfin^ He 
retained the Inshop as a lifelong fiiend, and in the printed oorrespcm- 
. d«)oe there are many bright letters to him which are full of kindly 
feeling^ and to which he sabscribed himself 'with the greatest truth 
and afiection.' Another lifelong friend wu the diplomatist Solomon 
DayroUes, a godson of Chesterfield, whose letters to him are of an 
intimate character and full of the most natural feelings, expressed 
in an altogether charming manner. The name of Dayrolles will al- 
ways be associated with that of Chesterfield, because of tlie dying 
statesman’s considerate order, ‘ Give Dayrolles a chair.’ Many other 
interesting letters are to be found in the correspondence, such as 
those to the Dublin bookseller, alderman Faulkener, whose friend- 
ship Chesterfield, secured when in Ireland and retained through 
life ; and Lady Suffolk, a much esteemed friend. This general 
correspondence is extremely interesting, and the letters it contains 
are models of what letters should be — natural, kindly and witty. 

But Chesterfield’s fame as a letter-writer must rest on his 
Letters to his Son and those to his Godson. His devotion to these 
two young men is a very remarkable indication of his true 
diaracter. From 1737 (when his age was forty-three years) to the 
year of his death, it became little less than an obsession. He 
began writing letters of advice to his illegitimate son Philip 
Stanhope when the child was only five years old. When he had 
reached twenty-five, another Philip Stanhope (of Mansfield Wood- 
house) Mras bom. This was Chesterfield’s godson and successor, 
whose education he undertook, and to whom ho began to write 
educational letters when he was four years old. He, doubtless, was 
led to undertake these letters by the recollection of the neglect he 
had experienced from his own father, and his sense of its conse- 
quences. , 

When sitting in judgment on Chesterfield’s letters to his son, 
we should not omit to remember that they were never intended for 
any eye but that of the receiver. He wrote (21 January 1751) : 

Yon and 1 ninst now write to each other as friends and without the least 
reserve; there will for the future be a thousand things in my letters wUoh 1 
would not have any mortal lirina bnt yourself see or know. 

The Letters are written in English, Latin and French, and con- 
tain a large amount of valuable information on history, geograjdiy, 
and ^ forth, put in an easy and convenient form for the pupQ. 
Philip Sflsnhope was efinsured for bad writing and bad spelling 

a. L. X. OH. XI. • • 17 
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and finr inattration. His fiither told him tiiat nothing was too 
small foii*^«ttontiye consideration and that concentrated attmitioa 
cm one subject at a time was of paramount importance : *Tbere is 
time enough for eTeiytbing in the course of the day if you do one 
thing at <mo^ but there is not time enough in the year if you will 
do two things at once.’ 

Honour and morality, the need of which is strongly urged in 
the Letters, do not include sexual morality: the writer recom- 
mends his son to seek intimate association with married* women 
of foshion, in order to improve his manners, which, by nature^ 
were somewhat boorish. The genera] principles of good breeding 
continually urged in the Letters have been strangely misunder- 
stood. The object of life is to be pleased, and, in order to attain 
this, we must please others ; but it is quite evident that more 
than surface pleasing is here intended. Both, respect for the 
feelings of others and sympathy with them are eqjoined. The 
young man is told ‘ never to be ashamed of doing what is right,’ 
but to use his own judgment instead of blindly following others 
in what the &shionable world considers to be pleasure. Such is 
a sample of Chesterfield’s wise saws, many of which have become 
familiar quotations, and which show his recollection of his own 
bitterly repented mistakes in early life. When Philip Stanhope 
went out into the world and his early education was completed, 
his father continued to send him letters of advice ; but, in 1768, 
the young man died, and the father learned that he h^ been 
married and had two sona Chesterfield received this unexpected 
news with composure, and wrote kindly to the widow, Eugenia 
Stmahope, saying that he would undertake all the expenses con- 
nect^ with the bringing up of her boys. He did not remove 
them from her care, but took much interest in them, and became 
attached to them, observing their different characters and advising 
as to them. » 

Chesterfield’s literal^ fame rests upon his Letters to his Son, 
which were never intended for publication ; but it has been 
augmented by his Letters to his Godson, which, also, were not 
intended to see the light of publicity. Fourteen of the letters on 
the art of pleasing, or, as the writer entitled them, ‘The Duty, 
Utility and Means of Pleasing,' were first published in 1774 in four 
numbers of The Edinburgh Motgandne and Review. In 1776, they 
wore added to a Dublin edition of Letters to his Son, aud were 
incorrectly described as written to the son — ^instead of the 
godson. In 1778, they were reproduced as a suiqddnent to 
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Ifaty's Mtmmn qf Lord ChnUTfidd. The complete fniee of 
CSmterfield’s LtUen to hio Qodoon was not printed until 1890, 
whMi it was edited by tiie foniih earl of Gamarvoa Lord €Sar> 
narvon, by means of the charming Ufo which he prefixed to the 
Letten, placed Chesterfield’s good name on a more substantial 
basis than that upon which it had hitherto rested. 

niese Lettero follow veiy much the plan of their predecessors, 
niey are sometimes in English, and more often in French. They 
contain *tiie same form of instruction and anecdote, are vpitten 
with the same mixture of wit and wisdom, and breathe the same 
affectionate interest of the writer in the doings of his correspon- 
dent One of the letters may be specially mentioned, since it 
inculcates the spirit of two commandments, on which, according 
to the highest authority, ‘hang all the law and the prophets.’ 
Chesterfield writes : 

I muHt from time to time remind yon of two much more important datys, 
which I hope yon will never forget nor neglect. I mean your duty to God 
and your duty to Man.... Your duty to Man is very short and clear, it is only to 
do to him whatever you would be willing that he should do to you. And 
remember in all the business of your life to ask your conscience this question 
Should I be willing that this should be done to met If your conscience 
which will always tell you truth answer No, do not do that thing. 

Chesterfield took immense pains to show his two pupils how to 
live ; and it evidently gave him great pleasure to watch over them, 
fuid to express to each of them his satisfaction'in their progress. 
He must, however, have suffered disappointment when he found 
that, in point of manners, neither of them did justice to his in- 
tentiona His son, we learn from others, was ‘ loutish,’ and Fanny 
Burney says of his godson that ‘ with much share of humour, and 
of good humour also, [he] has as little good breeding as any man I 
ever met with.’ 

Fanny Burney bore two surnames in succession ; but her maiden 
name is that by which all true lovers know her, because it was when 
she bad no right to any but this that she wrote«and gained her fiune. 
She may be Madame d’Arblay on certain formal occasions ; but the 
author of Evelina is &r too English for a foreign name to sit easy 
upon her^ Tbe pictures of important events and the intimate re- 
cords of Fanny's distinguished fnends in her diaries and lettmrs place 
these writings on a very high plane, entitling them to rank as re- 
productions of eighteenth century life not very IGu* below the volumes 
of W^pole and Boswell She relates all she saw and did with so 

> Ab to Fumy Bnni^ m s iioT«liBt» toe dbap# 111, pp. ff, ante. 
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modi qdrit and Tivaeity, filling in the Manks of other writers^ that 
the reading of tiie various inddents is an inexhaustilde {deasura 
It may, indeed, be said that she discloses the inner life of three 
diffinrent worlds. In her Ea/rly Diary- (1768 — 78), edited by Mrs 
Ellis (1889), the doings of her femily are folly displayed, and the 
pn^essional world of Dr Burney (‘that clever dog,’ as Johnson 
called him) is brightly sketched ; Qarrick, too, is constantly ^ding 
over the scene and playing the fool in his inimitable way. But the 
most popular character of all is the eccentric ‘daddy’ Crisjh-^Samuel 
Crisp, the recluse of Chessington hall near Epsom — who was the 
special Mend and correspondent of his ‘ Fannikin.’ ' In the later 
Diary a/nd Letters (1778 — 1840), edited by Mrs Charlotte Barrett 
(1842 — 6), there is more about the larger literary and political 
world, including the great event of the Hastings trial. The full 
and particular account of court life is of the greatest interest and 
value. On 6 July 1786, Fanny Burney was appointed second 
keeper of the robes to queen Charlotte, a position she held for 
five yeara She received much kindness from the king and queen, 
who were fond of her ; and, although, by reason of the rigid eti- 
quette, the service was hard, she had much pleasant intercourse 
with her companions in the palace, whose portraits she painted 
with spirit. Her great and incessant trouble, however, was her 
inevitable long and close association with the terrible Mrs Schwel- 
lenberg, otherwise Cerhera. In course of time, the confinement 
which Fanny had to undergo affected her health, and her Mends 
cried out for her release, even Walpole uttering complaints. 
Windham threatened to set ‘ The Club ’ on Dr Burney to induce 
him to obtain her freedom, and Boswell threatened to interfere 
— ^much to Fanny’s annoyance, for she did not love the ‘memoran- 
dummer ’ as she called him. Eventually, arrangements were made, 
and she finally left court in July 1791, the queen granting out of 
her own privy purse a pension or retiring allowance. 

A most interesting feature of these diaries and letters is the 
introduction of clear-cut portraits of the people whom the writer 
knew and met. Johnson alluded to her powers in this respect 
when he addressed her as ‘You little character-monger’ ; and, here, 
her early novel writing stood her in good stead. The description 
of Boswell’s persecution of her at Windsor, while pressing un- 
successfully for the use of Johnson’s letters, and reading to her, at 
the gates of the castle which she would not let him entm*, bits 
from the forthcoming lAfty is a fine bit of high comedy. Among 
Fanny Burney’s later Men^ were the Lo&es, owners ofVorbury 
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pu^ aboYe the vale Sfickleham. On h^ frequent Tiaito to her 
hoqiitaUe frioidB, she became intimate with the IVenoh imignris 
at Juniper hall ; and, on 31 July 1793, die was married to one of 
them— d’ArUay — at Mickleham church. The pair had but little 
upon which to set up house; but Locke gave them a dte, and 
the handsome subscription of generous friends for the novel 
Camilla produced sufficient funds for buUding a cottage, which 
was named C^unilla Lacey. The marriage was a happy one in 
spite of lack of means; but, in 1801, d’Arblay determined to 
return to France, and his wife followed him. The restoration 
of Louis XVIII brought better times, but, in July 1816, general 
d’Arblay met with an accident and was placed on the retired 
list of the French army. Austin Dobson describes him as one of 
the most deligbtfel figures in his wife’s Diary. On 3 May 1818, 
he died at BatL This sad event virtually closes the work, and, 
dthough Madame d’Arblay lived until 1840, there are few letters 
left after her husband’s death. 

Mrs Elizabeth Montagu was one of a bright company of 
brilliant women and, in spite of rivals, she reigned supreme for 
fifty years as the chosen hostess of the intellectual society of 
London. Mrs Vesey, for a time, was a prominent rival, because^ as 
wife of Agmoiidesham Vesey, a member of *The Club,’ she came 
forward as the special hostess of that select company. The feme 
of Mrs Montagu has much waned, and, probably, her letters, 
published by her nephew Matthew Montagu in 1809 — 13, are little 
read now. This collection does not reach a date later than 1761 ; 
of the remainder of the correspondence from that date to the end 
of Bfrs Montagu’s life, consisting, for the most part, of letters to 
Mrs Robinson and a few other friends, Doran made a selection, 
which he printed with remarks of his own in biographical form, in 
1873, under the title A Lady of the laet CeiUwry {Mrs Elixahe^ 
Montagu) iUugtrcded in her unpublished Letters. Although this 
lady was surrounded by the intellect of her time (she informed 
Garrick that she never invited idiots to her house), she did not suc- 
ceed in emulating Fanny Burney in the portraiture of her friends. 
Windham praised her letters highly, but more for their style than 
for the particular interest of the subjects discussed. ‘The flow oi 
her styles’ he writes, ‘is not less natural, because it is fully charged 
with shining particles, and sparkles as it flowa’ Her correspondent 

^ For ffi^enerml ffiocotmt oFtbe Blae Sioekiiigs, see toI. xt. The woid ftrei ooooni 
in Ifre Montogo’e oorteepoDdenoe, in 1757. 
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during fifly yean was ^Lady Bfargaret Iferley, dan^tnr of the 
second earl of Oxford and wife of the second duke of Portland, 
who was also a life long friend of Mrs Delany. 

Elizabetii Robinson was the elder daughter of Matthew Rolnnson, 
a Torkdure squire, and her early education was advanced by the 
instruction of Dr Conyen Middleton, the second husband of her 
maternal grandmother, who lived at Cambridge. Her father, also, 
was fond of encouraging her to make smart repartees to his witty 
and caustic remarks, until he was beaten in these encounten and 
had to discontinue them. She became rather a formidable young 
lady and from her volatile disposition she acquired the sobriquet 
* Fidget* She married, in 1743, Edward Montagu, a grandson of 
the first earl of Sandwich, a quiet man who was contented that his 
wife should rule in her own drawing-room. Doran describes him 
as * a mathematician of great eminence and a coal-owner of great 
wealth.’ The match appears to have been a happy one, although 
the tastes of the two parties were very different 

Mrs Montagu was fond of society, and the pleasures of 
the town had a great attraction for her; but she was also 
a great reader and somewhat of a student, so she often 
glad to exchange the gaieties of London for the quiet pleasures 
of the country. She formed a sort of salon at her house in Hill 
street and gathered a brilliant company round her. Johnson 
was glad to be one of her honoured guests ; but his feelings 
towards her seem to have been mixed. He acknowledged that 
she was ‘a very extraordinary woman,’ adding 'she has a constant 
stream of conversation, and it is always impregnated, it has 
always meaning.’ At other times, he said some disagreeable 
things of her and to her. Something in her talk seems to have 
annoyed him — ^possibly her sharp repartees may not have pleased 
the dogmatic doctor. Lyttelton, Burke, Wilbeiforce and Reynolds 
were also among her ’favourite guests. Mrs Montagu’s husband 
died in 1773 and left all his property to his wife ; but, though 
Horace Walpole at once jumped to the conclusion that she would 
many again, she preferred to adopt a nephew, who succeeded to 
her ix>ssessiona She continued to be a hostess and built herself 
a mansion on the north-west comer of Portman square ; but the 
g^oiy had, to a great extent, departed, and the large parties that 
could be accommodated in the new house were dull compared with 
the smaller gatherings in Hill stireet. In her later letters, she 
gives much information respecting the management of her*1|arge 
estates, in whi(di she proved herself a good economist Her 
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<Ni Ae WriUmgt antd 6miw qf 8hakeip«airt wiA BmanlcB vpon 
As M iu repre t mUiiions 0 / Monts. Do VoUxAro (1769) has been 
notieed elBewhere\ 


David Garrick* was a brilliant and agreeable letter-writer, and, 
even when angry with those correspondents who worried him 
exceedingly, he continued to be bright and lively in his replies. 
His letters give an admirable idea of his mercurial disposition, and 
it has been said that he was never second in (he keenest encounter 
of wita The two quarto volumes df his correspondence, published 
by James Boaden in 1831 — 2, are of great value and interest, con- 
sisting of letters from many distinguished persons, and his answers 
to them. The miscellaneous letters were collected by Garrick 
himself, and copies of his own letters added to them. It has 
been suggested that be may have had the intention of using 
them as the groundwork of an autobiography ; at any rate, he 
must have considered it important to keep the originals of his 
various controversies for his own justification. The correspondence 
is now preserved, together with family letters (not printed by 
Boaden) and some others, in the Forster collection at the Victoria 
and Albert museum. They form thirty-five bound volumes and 
are of considerable value. Boaden, however, arranged the letters 
carelessly, without putting his materials in a satisfactory chrono- 
logical order or providing a much-ne^ed index ; but he added a 
good life of the actor, largely founded upon the materials printed 
by him. An improved, and more convenient, edition containing a 
fiiirly complete collection of Garrick's letters, while condensing 
(hose of his correspondents, would be a valuable addition to our 
literature. As it is, however, Boaden’s collection shows how 
important a figure Garrick filled in the intellectual world of the 
eighteenth century. 

The list of his correspondents contains ^e names of most of the 
distinguished men of his time, such as Lords Camden, Chatham 
and Lyttelton, Johnson, Burke, Reynold^ Goldsmith, Boswell, 
Burney, Hogarth, Hume, Sheridan and Steevena Burke, who enter- 
tained the highest opinion of Garrick, was one of his best frimids. 
He addressed him as ‘My dear David,' ‘My dear Garrick' and 
sometimes ‘My dearest Garrick,’ and concluded his letters in terms 

affection. Johnson and Garrick, notwi thstanding their early 
relali(m% never got further than ‘Dear sir,’ and ended their letters 

\ See iiitr, toI. v, p. 293 f and ef. voL xi. 

*^Q(r Oairiek as an aetor, manager and dsamatiit, see ehap. rr, pp. 86—86, amU. 
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in fimnal styla Mrs Mfmtagn was a frequent correspmident and 
tbe writer of some of the best letters in the collection. On mie 
oceaaon, she is found entreating Garrick, on behalf of h«r frimd 
Mrs 'Veaej, to obtain the election of that lady’s husband Agmondes- 
ham Vesey, into tiie select circle of ‘The Club.’ The bulk of the 
correspondence relates to theatiical afbirs, as to which Garrick 
was in constant trouble, by reason of his strenuous attention to his 
duties as manager. The actors are constantly complaining,iand the 
actresses, who were jealous of him and of each other, sometimes 
almost drove him mad. Mrs Cibber, Mrs Yates, Mrs Abington 
and Mrs Clive — all gave trouble in various ways ; but Garrick’s 
feelings were essentially different m to the last two ladies in the 
list Mrs Abington permanently annoyed him. He added to a 
letter, written by her in 1776 : ‘The alx>ve is a true copy of the 
letter, examined word by word, of that worst of bad women Mrs 
Abington, to ask my playing for her benefit and why?’ . On the 
other hand, Kitty Clive and he were always quarrelling and 
making it up, since they thoroughly esteemed each other. In 
1765, Ejtty wrote an angry letter: ‘Sir, I beg you would do me 
the frivour to let me know if it was by your order that my money 
was stopped last Saturday.’ In 1776, she wrote a letter which 
Garrick endorsed ‘My Kvy — excellent.’ It was not only the 
actors and actresses who annoyed Garrick — ^the playwrights were 
equally, if not more, troublesome. There is a long series of letters 
between Murphy and Ghurick, which shows that they were con- 
tinually at war with one another. The latter part of the second 
volume of Boaden's work is ftdl of interesting letters from French- 
men and Frenchwomen of distinction, proving how highly Garrick’s 
genius was appreciated in France. Diderot, Marmontel, Mme 
Necker, Fr^ron, Mile Clairon and Le Kain were among his corre- 
spondents. 

The letters of Garrick do not throw much light upon his training 
for the stage. He seems to have been bom an actor, with all the 
qualities of a first-rate comedian, while his achievements as a 
tragedian were the result of his genius and the powers of his 
imagination. He was of no school, and he had no master. He was 
well educated and possessed a singular charm of manner ; but he 
obtained his great position by incessant study, persistent practice 
and wide observation. Burke described him as one of the deepest 
observers of man. Well might Quin say that, if Garrick was ri^t, 
he and his school were all wrong I He liked to astonish spectators 
1^ his sudden change finm the alldnsiHring tragedian tqy^the 
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iM^ter-forcingooiiiediaii. Hit Lear and hit Abel Dmgger were 
etpially It wat the frethnees, the brightneas and life of 

hit tlyle tiiat made the instant acceptance of him as the greatest 
of liring actors secure. At thirty, he was joint lessee ofDruiy lane 
theatre. In 1776, he retired from the stage and sold his mcdety 
the theatre to Sheridan, Linley and Ford. He kept up his interest in 
the stage ; but he had little 4ime to ei\|oy his well earned rest, 
and died in 1779, univeraally r^retted. Burke wrote an epitaph, 
which unfortunately was rejected in fevour of a foolish inscription 
by Pratt, for the monument in Westininster abbey. It was in a 
passage of the former that Garrick was said to hare 'raised the 
character of his profession to the rank of a liberal art’ 


It may not seem inappropriate to add in this place a few words 
concerning the series of Diseouraea delivered by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, from 1769 to 1790, to the students of the Royal Academy. 
These Diaeouraea have become a classic of our language, because 
they are justly regarded as a model of art criticism, devoted 
as they are to essentials and written in a style of great beauty 
and distinction, and exhibiting in every page Reynolds’s love and 
knowledge of his art, as well as the literary powers of his mind. The 
advice of a master grounded on his own knowledge and practice 
must always possess a real value, and Reynolds is severe in his 
condemnation of the futility of much art criticism by amateurs. 

‘There are,’ he writes, ‘many writere on our Art, who not being of the iwo> 
feesion and oonseuuently not knowing what can or what cannot be done, have 
been very liberal of abenrd praifiee in their descriptions of favonrite works. 
They a/toag« &nd in them what they are resolved to find.’ And,agnin: ‘it has 
been tbe fate of Arts to be enveloped in mysterions and incomprehmirible 
language, as if it was thought necessary that even the terms should correspond 
to the idea entertained of the instability and uncertainty of the rules which 
they expressed.’ 

In urging the duty of industry and perseverance, he has been 
supposed to imply a doubt as to the existence of genius ; but, when 
he aflirms that the supposed genius must use the same hard means 
of obtaining success as are imposed upon others, a deeper sceptidsm 
tiian was really his need not be imputed to him. It was a fidse 
idea of genius which he desired to correct. 

Omiina ia anppoeed to be a power of prodndng excellencee whudi are out of 
the teach of the mice of art: a power which no precepts can teach, and wUoh 
no indnstry ean aounire. 

In another place, he says : 

'The^ndnetry wUdi f ptin^^aily reoon)piended is not the Indnstry of 
the Ipanda, but iS. the min d. \ Farther, when advocating the dnty of «l*e r 
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o^nhIod: *IfiB<ndertolieiiitelllglU6^Ia]nMrted«gradeMt1if Mngliiir 

Imt down fiNMU ilie Tlri o i m r ir aitiuitioB in ilie dondsi it is only to giro hw • 
solid mansion vtpon the earth.’ 

The first Diseourae was delivered at the opening of the Royal 
Academy and deals with the advantages to be expected frmn the 
institution of ibat body. The ninth Diaeourae is, again, general, 
and was delivered on the removal of the Royal Academy from Pall 
Mall to Somerset place. Ibe fifteenth and last contains the 
president’s farewell to the students and members of the Royal 
Academy and a review of the scope of the DiaewwraMy ending with 
an enlogium on Michel Angelo : 

I reflect not witihont vanity that these Disoonrses bear testimony of my 
admiration of that truly divine man; and'I should dedre that the last words 
which I should pronounce in this Ac^emy, and tram this place, might be the 
name of MICHEL ANGELO. 

Burke, who was in the president’s chair, then descended from the 
rostrum, taking the lecturer’s hand, and said, in Milton’s words : 

The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 

So charming left his vdoe, that he awhile 

Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to heari. 

The incident illustrates the deep interest taken by Burke in his 
friend’s Diacouraea ; and it has been suggested that he had much 
to do with their composition. But they so evidently contain 
Reynolds’s own individual views, and the thoughts are expressed 
so naturally and clearly, that such an idea must be put aside as 
absurd. Reynolds was a highly cultured man, and, doubtless, he 
gained much in clearness of literary insight by his intimate asso- 
ciation with such men as Johnson and Burke ; but a careful study 
of the Diacmraea would prove to most readers that the language 
as well as the tiioughts were Reynolds’s own. He was, however, 
not the man to reject suggested improvement in style from his 
distinguished friends, and, doubtless, both Johnson and Burke 
proposed some verbal improvements in the proofr. 

The general reception of the work was extremely fovourable ; 
and that it was appreciated abroad is Evidenced by the empress 
Catharine of Russia’s present to Reynolds of a gold snuffbox, 
adorned with her portrait in relief, set in diamonds, as an expres- 
non of her appreciation of the Diacouraea. 

The plan of the Diacouraea, carried on through many yearef, is 
consistent throughout. The writer did not interfere with the 
teaching of the professors ; but it was his^ aim to deal ]yith the 

’ ParaSiu La$t, bk vni, vy. 1 — 8. • 
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gOntal iffindples nnderlying the art He started by pointing ont 
thh dangers of ihcility, as iJirae is no short path to excellence. 
'When the pnpil’s genius has received its ntaiost faniHt>vanMit, 
ndes may, possibly, be dispensed with ; but the author adds : 'Let 
us not destroy the scaflbld until we have raised the building;' In 
ftlMmitig r the right to teach, he modestly says that his hints are in 
a great degree founded on his own mistahes. 

Th^earlier half of the series dealt with the objects of study, the 
leading principles to be kept in view and the four general ideas 
which regulate every branch of the art — invention, expression, 
colouring and drapery. Much stress is laid upon the importance 
of imitation ; but this word must be accurately defined : 

Study Nature attentively but always with those nuisters io your company; 
ocmsider them as models which you are to imitate, and at the same time as 
rivals with whom you are to contend. 

The second half is appropriated to the consideration of more 
general points, such as genius and imagination. The tenth Dig- 
eourse, on sculpture, is the least satisfactory of the series. The 
fourteenth Diaeourae is of special interest as relating to Gains- 
borough ; and the particulars of the meeting of the two great 
painters at the death-bed of Gainsborough are charmingly related. 

Although great changes have taken place in public opinion in 
die relative estimation of various schools of painting, most of 
Reynolds’s remarks, dealing as they do with essentials, remain of 
value. The book is charming reading for all who love art, and the 
reader will close it with a higher appreciation of the character of 
the man and the remarkable insight of the great painter. 

Hannah More’s life was a remarkable one, and her fame as 
an author, at one time considerable, was kept alive until near the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is^at pfesent nearly dead 
and is not likely to revive. But her correspondence is most 
undeservedly neglected, for she was a goo4 letter-writer, and her 
accounts of the doings of the intellectual world are of great interest, 
and worthy to be read after Fanny Burney and Mrs Thrale. We 
have full information respecting the doings of Johnson’s circle fkxnn 
different points of view ; but there is much fresh information in 
Hannah More’s letters. Boswell was offended with the young lady 
and is often spiteful in his remarks about her. The story of the 
value of her flattery^ has been made too much o^ for there is 
• • 

> SmCovwcU’b Life ofJohnton, ed. Hill, O. B., vol. m, p. S98. 
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l^enty of eridenoe tliat Johoscm highly esteemed the duwaoter 
of WmwiRh Mora. Sally Mora was a lively writer and die 
gives a vivid picture dt her sister’s intercourse with Johnson in 
1776. 

WednakteastSir Joahna’awitiiDr JohiiBoii. Hannah is oertalaly a great 
fhvoiirite. She was placed next him, and they had the entire oonveraation to 
themaelvea. They were both in temariKably spirits; it was oertahily hw 
lucky night! I hare herer heard her say so many good things. The old 
gmlns was extremely joenlar, and the yonng one rery pleasant. ^ * 

Ihe scene had changed when Hannah More met Johnson at 
Oxford, in the year of his death, at dinner in the lodge at Pem- 
broke. She wrote home : 

Who do yon think Is my prinripal rieerone at Oxford ? Only Dr Johnson, 
and we do so gallant it ahont! Yon cannot imadne with what delight he 
showed me every part of his own odlege....When we came into the Common 
room, we sried a fine large print of Johnson, framed and hnng np that very 
morning with this motto: ‘And is not Johnson onrs, himself a host?’ Under 
which stared yon in the face ‘From Miss Morels Sensibility! This little 
incident amnsed ns;— hat alas! Johnson looks very ill indeed— spiritless and 
wan. However he made on effort to he oheerfdl and I exerted myself mndi 
to make him so. vJM 

Hie triumphant entrance into the great London world by 
Hannah More, a young Bristol schoolmistress, is difficult to account 
for except on the grounds of her remarkable abilities. An agree- 
able young lady of seven and twenty, fresh from the provinces, who 
gain^ at once the cordial friendship not only of Garrick, Beynolds, 
Johnson and Horace Walpole but of Mrs Elizabeth Monta^ and 
the literary ladies of the day, and who became herself one of the 
leaders of the Blue Stockings, must have been a woman very much 
out of the common. When Hannah More came first to London, 
she visited Reynolds, whose sister promised to introduce her to 
Johnson. She then met Ghirrick, who was first interested in her 
because of some intelligent criticism of his acting which he had 
seen. He and his wife became Hannah’s dearest fidends, and, on 
hearing of Mrs Garrick’s death, Hannah More wrote to a friend 
(21 October 1822) : 

I spent above twenty wintore under her roof, and graMhlly remember not 
only tiirir peracmal kindnesB, bat my first intr^notion through them into a 
aodety remarkable for rank, literature and talents. 

She kept up her correspondence with her distinguished London 
friends ; but most of them had died before she had arrived at 
middle age. We then notice a conrideraUe change in the snl^bcts 
of her correfipondence, and her letters are occuined with the 
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pngnm of some of the great moTonenta in which die was 

interested. 'Vniborforce was a constant oorrespondeiit^ and he found 

her a warm helper in the anti-slavery cause. Whmi she and hw 

sisters gave up their school at Bristol and retired on a competence, 

die devoted all her time to philanthropic pnrposea This is not the 

place for dealing with the subjects of her voluminous writings, and 

they are only referred to here as an indication of the more serious 

diaracter of the later correspondence^ 

# 

• 

Gilbert White's Natural History and Antiquities of Sdhome 
(1789) holds a unique position in English literature as the solitary 
clasdc of natural history. It is not easy to give, in a few words, 
a reason for its remarkable succesa It is, in fact, not so much 
a logically arranged and systematic book as an invaluable record 
of the life work of a simple and refined man who succeeded in 
picturing himself as well as what he saw. The reader is carried 
dong by his interest in the results of for-sighted observation ; but, 
more than this, the reader imbibes the spirit of the writer which 
pervades the whole book and endears it to like-minded naturalists 
as a valued companion. 

For some twenty years or more (1767 — 87), White wrote a 
series of letters to Thomas Pennant and Daines l^rrington, giving 
a remarkable account of the chief instances of the special habits of 
animals and of natural phenomena which he was <foily observing. 
Although these correspondents asked him questions and remark^ 
upon his observations, they learned much more from White than 
he from them. Pennant is severely criticised by Thomas Bell, one 
of the editors of White’s work, who writes : ‘The man to whom 
the vain and self-seeking author of “British Zoology" was so 
greatly indebted is almost entirely ignored.’ The late Alfred 
Newton, in his notice of Gilbert White in The Dietionevry qf 
Natiowd Biography, however, exonerates Pennant, noting that 
‘In the preface he generally but fully acknowledges White’s 
services.’ White’s friendship with Barrington appears to have 
he^ about the end of 1767, the first published letter to him 
being dated June 1769. Bcvrington, in 1770, suggested the 
publication of White’s observations ; but, althou^ White thought 
fovouraUy of the advice, he was diffident and did not prepare his 
materials for press until January 1788. Even then, there was more 
dday, so the book was not published until 1789. 

seems to have collected largely, with the ultimate object 
> €lf.,%a to Hannab lloM,f<wt, toL u. 
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of forming a natiuraliafa calendar; for/ writing to Pennant mi 
10 July 177l> be expremes his diffidence in respect to paUishing 
his notes because 

I oaeht to have begmi it twenty yean ago.— If I was to attemirt anyfliingt it 
ahoidd be aomewluit of a Natnral Hiettwy of my native paiidi, an Antnu 
Hutario-NaturalUi oomiiridnx a jonmai for one whole year, and ilfaiatoated 
with large notee and obeerrationa.* 

Eventually, he did bot make any considerable alteration in bis 
letters but left all the vivid pictures in their original se^i|g ; and 
The Naturalist B Calendar did not see the light until two years 
after his death — ^iu 1796. 

A Quarterly reviewer \ speaking of White, describes him as 
'a man the power of whose writings has immortalised an obscure 
village and a tortoise, — ^for who has not heard of Timothy — as long 
as the English language lives.’ The life history of Timothy may be 
read in White’s letters, and in the amusing letter to Miss Hecky 
Mulso, afterwards Mrs Chapone (31 August 1784), written by him 
in the name of Timothy. The tortoise was an American, bom in 
1734 in the province of Virginia, who remembered the death of his 
giwat-great-grandfother in the 160th year of his age. Thomas Bell 
disputes the American origin and believes the animal to have 
belonged to a north African species, naming it testudo marginaiba\ 
but Bennet held that it was distinct and he described and named 
it T. Whitei, after the man who had immortalised it 

Selborae may be obscure ; but it is a beautiful village in a 
beautiful country eminently suited for the purpose of White in 
making it the centre of a life’s work of zoological research and 
observation. The book was immediately popular both with the 
general public and with all naturalists, many of the must eminent 
of which class have successively edited it with additional and 
corroborative notes. 

White’s was an uneventful life as we usually understand the 
phrase ; but it was also a full and busy one, the results of which 
have greatly benefited his fellow men. He was bom and died at 
Selbome ; and that delightful neighbourhood was the centre of his 
world. But it would be a mistake to forget tliat he was a man of 
capacity equal to the duties of a larger sphera - He was for fifty 
years a fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, and, for some of these 
years, dean of the coUega In 1767, there was an election for the 
provostshix^ when, although Musgrave was chosen. White had 
many supporters. He quitted residence at Oxford in the following 

* Vol. um, no. 141, p. 8 note ; art. on Honey-Bee, 
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*' yetev with tiie intentioii of setting pwmaneiitly at Sdlborne. He 
refeaed aereral college Image for this reason, although he held 
the living of Moreton Pinckney in Northamptonshire as a non- 
resident incumbent. Notwithstanding this apparent indifference 
to duty, he worked successively in several curacies, the last being 
tiiat of his beloved Selbome. 


II 

The Warwickshire Coterie 

Somewhat apart from the more famous letter-writers of the 
age stood a circle of friends, some of whom might be described 
as in the great world while none were exactly of it, whose corre- 
spondence, and more general literary work, are fiill of interest 
lliey were all, at one time or another, dwellers in Warwickshire or 
on its borders, lived at no great distance from each other and 
wrote frequently when they did not meet Perhaps the poet 
Shenstone is the most obvious link between them : they all were 
acquainted with him, if they were not all personally known to 
each other. The circle includes Henrietta Lady Luzborough, of 
Barrels near Henley-in- Arden ; Frances duchess of Somerset one 
of whose residences was Ragley near Alcester ; Richard Graves, 
who belonged to the fomily which owned Mickleton, not actually 
in Warwickshire but not far from Stratford-on-Avon ; Richard 
Jago, who was vicar of Harbury and held other cures in the county ; 
William Somerville, of Edstone near Henley; and it was com- 
pleted by persons who were not so much writers themselves as 
friends of men of letters, such as Anthony Whistler (who had 
been at Pembroke college, Oxford, with Graves and Shenstone), 
and Sanderson Miller, antiquaiy and architect the builder of the 
tower on Edge-hill commemorated by Jag5 in his poem. Nearly 
all of these wrote good letters, which were published, aiiS'lBolil"' 
of them at least dabbled in literature also, fn light verse or easy 
prose. And all were more or less in the net of the omnivorous 
publisher Robert Dodsley, who did a great deal to make Shenstone 
and the Leasowes frmous^ 

Of Somerville^ a scholar and a gentleman (though his writing 

^ As to Bobert Dodsley, see ants, voL xz, pp. 190—1 et aL 

* This spelling has been continued in the present chapter for the sake of nni- 
'tor^tf. The name was, however, always spelt SomerviU in the autograph letters 
of its owner and in his worls printed in his lifetime. 
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dkwB not always soggest it) some account has already been gnea 
fai an earlier chapter* : his prose, in prefisces and letters, many of 
the latter still nnpnbluAied, is of the good, sonorous, somewhat 
pedantic kind which was beginning, even whmi he wrote, to be 
old-fiishioned. Another country gentleman was Anthony Whistler 
of Whitchurch, an Eton boy, who imbibed ‘such a dislike to 
learning languages that he could not read the Cilassics, but no one 
formed a better Judgment of them,' and was ‘a young man of 
great delicacy of sentiment’ As an undergraduate, he^pCiblished 
anonymously, in 1736, a poem entitled The ShwUleeotJt. He died 
in 1754 , aged forty. For many years he had corresponded with 
Shenstone and Graves, and, on his death, the former wrote to 
the latter “the triumvirate which was the greatest happiness and 
the greatest pride of my life is broken.” Few of their letters, 
unfortunately, are preserved. Through Sanderson Miller, the 
squire of Radway at the foot of Edge-hill and the friend of all 
the noble builders and gardeners of the age (except Horace 
Walpole who rarely lost an opportunity of laughing at him), the 
Warwickshire coterie had links at once with the great world and 
with the greatest writer of the age. It was in his drawing-room 
that Fielding read the manuscript of Tom Jonee to an admiring 
cirde of ladies and gentlemen ; and for an improvement which 
Pitt generously designed in his garden Miller happily thanked 

The Paymaster, well skilled in planting. 

Pleased to assist when oadi was wanting. 

He Md my Lanrels grow: they grew 
Fast as his Lanrels always da 

It was no doubt as a refuge from domestic unhappiness that 
lady Luxborough turned to literature and sought the friendship 
of lesser poets. Bom about 1700, she was half-sister of Heniy«St 
John, afterwards viscount Bolingbroke, to whom she was all her 
life devotedly attached I In 1727, she married Robert Knight, son 
.jof^e.cashier of the South Sea company, whom Horace Walpole 
contemptuously caUs.a ‘transport.’ About nine years later, she 
was separated from her husband in consequence of some scandal 
which ^ never been verified. Horace Walpole, who disliked her 
and her friends, speaks of a ‘gallantry’ in which Dalton, tutor to 
the son of Lady Hertford (afterwards duchess of Somerset) was 
concerned ; but this is unlikely, for the Mendship of the two ladies 

^ See ohap. t, pp. 109 ff. ante. As to Jago, see ibid. pp. 119—118. As to Shenstone, 
see dhap. vxi, pp. 149 ff,, ante. ,, 

* Of. ante, toI. xz, p. 217 and note. ^ ^ 
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mi TlDbrokMi, and Lady Hertford waa a particiilaily ufiright and 
BceipiloiiB person. Family tradition associates her rather wi& 
SoisOTrine ; bnt this, again, does not seem probable. Whatever 
the cause, Henrietta Kni|^t was banished to Barrete in 1736, and 
never saw her husband (who became Lord Luxboroug^ in 1746 
and earl of Oatherlough in 1763, sevmi years after her death) 
again. 

At llfiTels, she lived quietly, but made friends with her neigh- 
bours, andfoecame the centre of a literary society which included 
Shenstone and Somerville, Graves, Jago and a number of Warwick- 
shire clergy. She was the ‘Asteria' of their poems, which 
commemorated her love of letters, her library and her garden. 
Her letters to Shenstone were carefully preserved by him, and he 
described them as * written with abundant ease, Politeness, and 
Vivacity ; in which she was scarce equalled by any woman of her 
tima’ She, certainly, wrote with simplicity and charm about 
trivial things, such as her friends' poetry and her own horticultnral 
experiments— one of her letters contains a delightful defence of 
autumn ; and, after the manner of ladies in society who have 
any knowledge of literature, she had an exaggerated appreciation 
of the literary achievements of her friends. Her adulation of 
Shenstone is so excessive that one almost begins to suspect her 
of a warmer feeling. The letters which he received from her 
between 1739 and 1736 were published by Dodsley in 1776, and 
three years later there appeared, under the editorship of Thomas 
Hull the actor, two more volumes of correspondence between 
them, with other letters from the duchess of Somerset, Miss Dolman 
(Shenstone’s cousin), Thomas Percy (of the ReHquea) who imil 
himself connections with Warwickshire*, Dodsley, Wbistler and 
others. They discussed public affitirs sparingly, though, in later 
years, they were all, through the Lytteltons, much interested in 
Pitt; they talked a great deal about gifrdens, and water&Us, 
statues and urns ; and they cast a favourable eye upon contem- ~ 
porary literature, admiring Thomson (whose Spring was dedicated 
to Lady Hertford), thinking very well of Gray's Elegy, and being 
‘highly entertained with the History qf Sir Charles Qrandiaon, 
which is so vastly above Pamela or Clarissa.’ Though tiie autiiors 
were students of the greater letter-writers, of Mme de S4vigni, 
Pope and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, their own interests were 
timple, only sUg^tly tinged with the sentimental affectatimis of 


^ As to sse ehap. r, anU% 
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die dM^ierde«ee and bermita with adtom the poete 
genoindl^ delighting in out of door {deaanrea^ but not ’Uaajne: 
fr(»n a good dinner and a glass of wina They presoit a 
tore of English country life, in a literary circle, unsurpassed, if 
not unique, in its veracity and completeness. Hull’s collection 
goes down to 1776, and is concluded by some rather tedious 

reflectionB from a/Miss N 'upon Venice and the residences 

and manners of John, third duke (and thirty-first earl) of Atholl, 
a benevolent personage who drowned himself in the Tay in 
1774. 

The Correspondeftice h^wem Frcmees CownUeas of Hertford 
(ftfUrtvarda Duehess of Somerset) (md Henrietta Louisa Comtess 
qfPcntfret, adiich was not published till 1805, belongs to an earlier 
period, extending from 1738 to 1741. The two ladies were both 
of the bedchamber of queen Caroline, and it was Lady Hertford 
who obtained the pardon of Savage through the queen’s infiuence. 
Johnson, who pays her a lofty compliment on this, is less polite 
towards her interests in literature, and tells us that it was her *prac- 
tice to invite every summer some poet into the country, to hear 
her verses, and assist her studies,’ adding that this honour was one 
year conferred on Thomson, but he ‘took more delight in carousing 
with Lord Hertford and his fnends than assisting her ladyship’s 
poetical operations, and therefore never received another summons.’ 
Another poet who dedicated a volume to her was Isaac Watts, and 
Shenstone’s ode, Rurcd Elegame, was also, after her death, 
inscribed to her memory. Her correspondent Henrietta, countess 
of Pomfret, was g^randdaughter of lord chancellor Jeffi^y^ and her 
letters from France and Italy fidntly recall the style of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, with some details, not uninteresting, of 
life at foreign courts. Lady Hertford was a shrewd observer, 
and contributes opinions on the early methodists which represent 
the jud gment of the quiet, cultivate^ religious society to which, 
'“Idter her retirement,from court, she belonged. Two smart xioems 
in Dodriuy’s collection^ refer to her supposed affection for Sir 
William Hamilton ; and gossijw made free with her name, but quite 
without reason. Her later years, at least, those of warm frimid- 
riiip with Lady Luxborough, were secluded and sad. 

* After a Ball or Masquerade,’ she wrote, in language which well illustrates 
file style of these letters, ‘ have we not oome Home very well contents to pull 
off our Ornaments and fine Oloaths in order to go to rest ? Bueh, methinfcs, 


* VoL ▼!, pp. 280 — 1. 
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fMpB> nndren oa far IVgNMb to prqpMw oa ftw • Beit tlutt wUI niwiidi w 
ilaMi^inrarAdly than any Ki8lit*8 Bleep eoaM do.* 

* M' ’ 

« ^ !piere is, indeed, in most of the members of this coterie^ a 
pensive, even plaintive, tone. Jago found (be country deigyman’s 
quiet mehmdioly natural to him, and, if Shenstone began by being 
sad as night only for wantonness, his retirement at the Leasowes^ 
in spite of the interest of his wilderness, his water&U and his urns, 
and the \Kdi(e appreciation of his fiudiionable neighbours, soon 
tinged his sedentary and self-indulgent life with sorrow and regret 
as well as with dyspepsia and fretfulness. But he could write a 
cheerful letter and a bright and ingenious essay to the last. His 
friend Graves, to whom a large number of his letters were addressed, 
in the Becotteetions of some partievdars of his life ( 178 H), perhaps 
the most interesting of his works, gives him not undeserved credit 
for 

saoh a joatnesa of thonuht and expreasion, and anoh a knowledge of human 
nature as well aa of hooka that. If we oonrider how little [he] had conversed 
with the great world, one wonld think he had almost an intnitive knowledge 
of the eharaoters of men. 

He had, indeed, all the acuteness of observation which belongs to 
the literary recluse, and he wrote with an entire absence of affec- 
tation and an easy grace which made his letters not unworthy to 
stand among the very best of those which the eighteenth century 
produced. Passages of pleasant fancy or humour, of description 
and of criticism, occur again and again in his correspondence, and, 
whatever may to said of his poetry, his prose style is eminently 
felicitous. Admirers of good writing have too long neglected 
him. 

The same may be said of his intimate fnend, Richard Graves, 
well known to all the Warwickshire coterie. He wrrote so much 
that there is a natural temptation to regard him as a mere scribbler 
or a literary hack. Such a judgment would be most . 

liyed to be nearly ninety, and in so many years it is no tedious 
achievement to ^ve written some dozen books that are worth 
reading, besides a few more which, perhaps, are not. Graves 
was a fellow of All Souls, and there began a lifelong friendship 
with Blacksione. He was a poet, and a collector of poems: 
Stgohrosyne and The Festoon bear witaess. He was a translator 
of Marcus Aurelius and of many ancient epigrama He was a 
omreQKmdent of clever people, but better {deased to reedive 
thnii to Vrite -tetters &nd not one to copy and preserve those 
’ . 18—2 
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he had writtoiL He was a diligent oomitoy parson (not to be 
confosed with his son, someljme Ticsr of Great Medvem, whose 
boyish skill in Latin was commended by ShenstoneX never sway 
for a month at a time in all the fifty-five years he was rector of 
daverton. In that delightful village, at an easy distance ftom 
Bath, by a charming country road, along whidi he walked almost 
every weekday for more than fifty years, he redded from 1749 to 
1804, paying oocadonal visits to London, to Warwickshire and to 
the Leasowes. He wsus dhaplain to the countess of Oka^am, and 
became private tutor to several eminent persons,, such as Prince 
Hoare and Malthus ; suid, at Bath, he was a popular figure, the 
intimate friend of ‘lowborn Allen’ smd hk nephew-in-law, bishop 
Warburton. He had the knack of writing pleasing trivialities in 
the form of essays, which contained often curious information, 
entertaining anecdotes and sound morals. But his diief success, 
which should preserve his memory green, was as a novdist. 
He was unquestionably the most natural and effective writer 
of prose tales in his time, and might almost claim to be the 
originator of unemotional, impasdonate romances of rural life 
«nd manners. 

The SpirUtud Quixote (1772), his most fomous story, and the 
only one which, in his own time, achieved a second edition, is a tale 
of a young country squire who was influenced by the methodists 
and took a long tour of the midlands, suffering a number of mild 
adventures, as a follower of Whitefield. Graves had been at 
Pembroke, Oxford, and never quite overcame his disdain of the 
servitor. He makes great fun of the followers of methodism ; but 
he always respects genuine piety. Descriptions of open air preach- 
ing and of the treatment of the preachers are frequent : he could 
never get rid of the conviction that, in spite of irr^^larities, 
methodism was showing the parish clergy how to do their duty. 
But this is only a sihall part of the interest of The Spirituod 
'QtUjiUtb : its red attraction lies in the accounts of the social life 
,and entertainments* of the time, the ways of travellers and the 
customs of rustics and innkeepers. So, again, Oidumella, or Hie 
Dietreeaed Anchoret (1776), which, like its predecessor, hte a de- 
tailed (thb time fointly disguised) picture of Shenstone, records the 
travels of a lawyer and a college don and the placid, but not always 
proper, recreations of a sluggish country gentleman of small fortune 
and literary interest Hiere is a placid satisfrM^ion in the ouGook 
on life which represents not only the attitude of Colqipella's old 
friends but that of Graves himselfi Thus, Ihe {q>eal(s of the journey 
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of Jittieos the ‘bo1«iui Head of a ooU«ge^’ and HiMtensiiia *the 
sage CSounsel learned in the law’ : — 

The oonadonnieM of hsTioiT pnoetiially diseharged ofery doty of thaih 
lenpeettve aUtitnu difloaed an ease and ehearfdnees over their mindi^ and 
left them open to enjtqnnent, and at leisore to reeeiTe amnsement from every 
objeet that i^esomted itself in ihe way. The freshnees of the mornings the 
serenity of the air* the verdure of the flelda, every gentleman^ seat, every 
ISinnJionae, and every cottage they passed by, or evmy village they rode 
thromd>t afforded some kind of pleastng reflections to persons of their hannr 
dispoait^....Tha8 if they overtook or were overtaken by anyone on the roa^ 
evni of the lowest rank, instead of pasdng him Iw with a superdlions air, as 
if he were of a different aperies, they centered him in the same light as a 
spraisman would a partridge or a woodeoek, as one that might afford them 
either pleasure or instruction ; and usually eommenoed a oonvemation. 

This was the way in which Graves lived and wrote. Yet he was 
not blind, as Columella shows, to the seamy nde of things. 

More delicate than Columbia are the two charming little 
volumes entitled Eugeuius or Aneedotee qf the Golden Fofe (1786), 
which, from a description or two of scenery, suggest that the 
neighbourhood of the Wye was familiar to the writer and thus 
account, perhaps, for the reference in The spiritual Quixote to 
Pope’s ‘Man of Ross’ — ‘What, old Kyrlel I knew him well ; he 
was an honest old cock and loved his pipe and a Tankard of cider 
as well as the best of us.’ — 'They show, too, as do other of Graves’s 
writings, in a touch here and there, a knowledge of the habits 
and sufferings of the poor almost as intimate as Crabbe’s. 
Plexippue or The Aepiring PUheian, published (anonymously as 
was Columella) in 1790, is a quiet tale of the love affairs of two 
young men, eminently sober and respectable, told in the pleasantest 
vein of Graves’s quiet observation of mankind. Cheltenham, Wales 
and London are the scenes of the story, which is of the placid tjrpe 
that Graves loved. In his later years, he wrote essays and studies 
of character, with a few vere de eoeiitt, all 'i^ry gentle, unaffected 
and trivial ; and he kept green, to the last, the memofjT OT inT 
fiiend Shenstone and the literary circle in which he had moved. „ 

Ibe venue was now changed to Bath, where everybody in the 
later eighteenth century (except poor Lady Luxborough, the terms 
of whose separation from her husband would not allow her even to 
go on the Bath road) came sooner or later. At Lady Miller’s, 
Bath Easton, the undoubted original of Mrs Leo Hunter, a com- 
pany of poetastma and dilettantes met every week for some yean ; 
Graved wjio was constantly present, records, with a little flatter 
of satiafimtilon, that on one odcaslon he met foar dmdiessea The 
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resolti their poetic oonteste were pablidied in 1776 as PoeHeeH 
AfmgemmU at a ViUa near Bath, increased to three Tolnmea a 
0 ear lato*, a sign of tiie popularity of this tepid form of literary 
dissipation. The Terses themselves are often ingenious, and the 
'candid reader’ is asked by tiieir editor to 

neelleot that tiiejr .were freqaenfly the nrodnotioii of a few daya-Hnost of 
them at as many hours; [and] that they originated amidst the harry of plays, 
balls, poblio bre^Cssts, and eoneerts, and all the disripatimis otmUUBatA 
/Seaton— alike unfriendly to oontemplation and the Moses. * 

By the time they were written, most of the earlier and much more 
b^imit literary coterie to which Graves had belonged had passed 
away, and he was the only survivor with any claim to be a true 
man of letters. The Leasowes had received all the wit and fashion 
of the earlier time, and lovers of good literature had always been 
welcome at Barrela It is, indeed, round Shenstone and Lady 
Luzborough, the poet and the letter-writer of unaffected charm, 
that the memory of the Warwickshire coterie lingers ; but lUchard 
Graves, who long survived them both, won for himself a place in 
English letters, not lofty, but secure, where none of his friends 
could excel him. 



CHAPTER XII 


HISTORIANS 

I 

Hume and Modern Historians 

‘As for good [English] historians,' Voltaire wrote in 1734, ‘I 
know of none as yet : a Frenchman [Rapin] has had to write their 
history His criticism was just, and, before him, both Addison 
and Bolingbroke had noted the backwardness of English literature 
so far as history was concerned. Yet there was no lack of interest 
on the part of the educated classes in the history of their own 
nation, for, during the first half of the eighteenth century, several 
histories of England appeared which, in spite of gross defects, 
found many readers. Nor is this interest difficult to account for. 
Closely connected with the conservatism of the national character, 
it had been fostered by the confiicts through which the nation had 
passed in the preceding century ; for, in these confiicts, great 
respect was shown for precedent ; in the struggle with Charles I, 
though it was temporarily subversive of ancient institutions, the 
parliamentary party made constant appeals to historic liberties, 
while the lawyers and judges on the king’s side found weapons in 
the same armoury and cited records in support of the exercise of 
arbitrary authority. The process of subversion was sharply 
checked, and reverence for the ancient constitution wa^XHIifiVed ^ 
by the invitation to Cromwell to assume the* crown. More lately, 
the revolution of 1688 had been a vindication of historic rights, 
conducted with a punctilious observance of time honoured pro- 
cedure. Principles involved in these conflicts still divided Hie 
nation into two opposing parties, and whigs and tories alike were 
eager to find such support for their opinions as mig^t be derived 
ftnm history. Whigs, for examine, would turn to Oldmizon or 

I <Euore$, toI. xziv, p.*187; Me Oibbon'a Mmmrt, p. ad. Hill, O. B. 
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toriee to the Higtory Cff England by Thomas Carton tiie 
mnyiiror, which though written without literary skill, was superior, 
as regards the extent of the auflior^s researches, to any English 
histoiy of an earlier date than that of the appearance of his first 
two volumes (1747, 1750) ; his fourth and last volume, which goes 
down to 1664, was published in 1765, the year after his death ; his 
Life qfJamee, Dvke of Ormond (1736), a tedious book, is of first- 
rate importance, especially as regards Irish history. The general 
interrat in English history had been vastly strengthened by the 
appearance of Clarendon’s History, which has been treated in a 
previous volume as belonging essentially to the class of con- 
temporary memoirs, and it had been encouraged by the publication, 
at the expense of the state, of Foedera et Convmtwim (1704 — 36), 
edited by Thomas Rymer and Robert Sanderson, in twenty volumes, 
a collection of public documents of great value for most periods of 
our history before the seventeenth century, the last document in- 
cluded in it being dated 1664. This work laid a new fonndatdon 
for the writing of history on a scientific basis, from documentary 
authorities ; its value was thoroughly appreciated by Rapin, who 
used it in his Hidory, and, from time to time, published summaries 
of its contents which were translated into English under the title 
Acta Regia (1726 — 7). 

Yet this interest did not, as has already been seen, call forth, 
before Home wrote, any history of England by a native historian 
that is worthy to be classed as literature ; indeed, it was in itself 
adverse to the appearance of such a work, for it caused English 
history to be written for party purposes, and, consequently, , no 
efibrt was made to write it in a philosophic spirit, or to present it 
in well devised form or in worthy language ; it fell into the hands 
of hacks or partisans. Only one Englishman of that time wrote 
.history in a style that, of itself, makes his book valuable, and he 
did not write English history. Simon Ockley, vicar of Swavesey, 
^Xtobcidgrahire, who had early devoted himself to the study of 
eastern languages and customs, was appointed professor of Arabic 
at Oambridge in 1711. The first volume of his Conqmst of Syria, 
Persia,, and Egypt by the Saracens, generally known as The 
History of the Saraems, appeared in 1708, the second in 1718, 
with an introduction dated from Cambridge gaol, where he was 
then imprisoned for debt: he had in past years received help 
from the earl of Oxford (Harley) ; but that had ceased, and the 
poor scholar had a large fiunily. Gibbon, who admired tmddiBed 
his work, speaks* of his &te as * unworthy bf the n^ and of his 
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fliwrtryV His Aulofy ext«id 8 fr(Mn^de«thdr])Ui<miet, 631 ^ 

to tliat the fifth Qouniad caliph, 706 ; it was cut short hy the 
anthor's death in 1720, after a life of incessant and ill-requited 
toiL The of Mohcanmed prefixed to tiie third edition offids 
History, which was issued for the benefit of his destitute daughter 
in 1767, is by Roger Long, master of Pembroke hall, Cambridge. 
Ockley based his work on an Arabic manuscript in the Bodleian 
library which later scholars have pronounced less trustworthy 
than hd ipiagined it to be. His English is pure and simple, his 
narrative extraordinarily vivid and dramatic, and told in words 
exactly suited to his subject — whether he is describing how Caulah 
and her companions kept their Damascene captors at bay until 
her brother Derar and his horsemen came to deliver them, or 
telling the- tragic story of the death of Hoseiu The book was 
translated into French in 1748, and was long held to be authori- 
tative. As a history, its defects are patent, its account of the 
conquest of Persia, for example, is so slight that even the decisive 
battle of Cadesia is not mentioned ; nor is any attempt made to 
examine the causes of the rapid successes of the Saracen arms ; it 
reads, indeed, more like a collection of sagas than a history. 
Such defects, however, do not impair its peculiar literary 
merit 

A change in the character of British historical writing began in 
the middle of the century ; it was raised by Hume to a foremost 
place in our prose composition ; its right to that place was main- 
tained by Rol^rtson, and, finally, in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall qf 
the lUman Empire, it rose to the highest degree of perfection 
it has ever attained in this, or, perhaps, in any, country. That 
its two earliest refonners should both have been Scotsmen is one 
of many illustrations of the activity of the Scots at that time in all 
the higher spheres of thought and of literary production. When 
toe fiulure of the Jacobite cause put an end to toe struggle for 
Scottish national life as an independent political fon^it .would . 
ulmntit seem as though toe educated class in Scotland consciously 
set themselves to endow their country with an independent life in 
toe domains of philosophy, literature, science and art* ; for their 
^forts were not made in isolation ; they were made by men who 
constantly c ommuni cated wito each other or consorted tqgetiier, 
especially in Edinburgh, where, from 1764, they formed toemselves 
into toe ‘Select Society,’ of whidi both Hume and Robertson were 
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memben^ and which met every week to diacnm philoaqpliical 
qneatioiiB, While this inteUectual life was distmcUy national, its 
output was not marred by its local character. Political affidrs 
had for centuries driven or led Scots abroad : the habit of 
resorting to otiier countries remained, and Scottish thinkers and 
writers kept in touch with the intellectual life of other peoples, 
and especially of the French, the ancient allies of S^tiand. In 
their mode of expression, too, the detire to be widely read and 
the necessity of gaining a larger and richer market for their books 
than they could find at home made them careful to avoid local 
peculiarities, and write in such a way as would be acceptable to 
English readers. Though this movement attained its full develop- 
ment during the latter half of the century, it had been in progress 
for several years. 

It was during those years that David Hume first became known 
as a philosopher and essayist ; his earliest book, A Treatue 
Humom Nature (1739 — 40), written when he was not more than 
twenty-eight, met with a chilling reception which gave little 
promise of his future renown. His metaphysical ojunions led him 
to put a special value on the study of history. As his scepticism 
limited mental capability to sensible experience, so he regarded 
past events as affording experience. Holding mankind to be much 
the same under all conditions, he considered that history, by 
exhibiting the behaviour of men in the past, enables us to discover 
the principles of human action and their results, and to order our 
conduct accordingly: its records are 'so many collections of 
experiments by which the moral philosopher fixes the principles 
of his science’ and man obtains a guide for bis own conduct. 
Hume would therefore be drawn to study history, and, believing 
that a knowledge of it would be of public utility by affording men 
experience, he would be inclined to record the experiments firom 
which they could deriveit. A three years’ residence in France fri>m 
1734 to 4737 , most of it spent ' very agreeably ’ at La Fltche, on 
the Loir, then fEunous for its great Jesuits’ coll^, probably 
strengthened this incUnation and infiuenced his style. Historical 
study was being* eagerly pursued in France. Among the religiqjus 
orders, the Benedictines were preparing Le Reeueil dee Hittorime 
dee QaidJfii et de la Frcmce, issuing their OaUia Chiiatia/ita, and 
baginning their histories of the French provinces, while the 
Dominicans had produced the 8eripU>re8 of their order, and the 
Jesuits were engaged on Aeto Sametorum. On the by^de, 
the Aeadtmie dee IneeHj^ione was carryh^^ on the publieation of 
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fbe r(^ ordmasoes, and gath^nng a store <^historiealenidition^ 
Goont de Bonlainvillim had already treated FVendi history In a 
philosophic spirit, and Voltaire, in his exquisite little HUtUri/re de 
Cha/dM XII, had shown that Ustorical writing m%ht be endowed 
with literary exoellenoei A strange contrast Home must hare 
seen in this activity and accomplishment to the condition of 
historical work in Great Britain. Elegance in the structure of 
sentenpes and an almost excessive purity of language, whidi 
marked <A>ntemporary French literature, were specially inculcated 
by the Jesuits, the masters of Frencli education. Hume’s Hidory 
shows enough French influence to justify us in considering his long 
visit to La F16che as an important foctor in its cliaracter. 

Some insight into the conduct of the g^reat affiurs of nations he- 
gained as secretary to general St Clair during his ineffectual 
expedition against Lorient in 1746, when Hume acted as judge 
advocate, and while attached to St Clair’s embassy to Vienna and 
Turin in 1748. By 1747, he had ‘historical projects.’ His appoint- 
ment as librarian to the feculty of advocates at Edinburgh, in 
1752, gave him command of a large library well stocked with 
historical works, and he forthwith set about his Hiatitry qf 
England. Intending to trace the steps by which, as he believed, 
the nation had attained its existing system of government, he had 
at first thought of beginning his work with the accession of 
Henry VII ; for he imagined that the first signs of revolt against 
the arbitrary power of the crown were to be discerned during the 
Tudor period, and of carrying it down to the accession of George I. 
Finally, however, he began with the accession of James I, alleging, 
as his reason, that the change which took place in public afihirs 
under the Tudor dynasty was ‘very insensible,’ and that it was 
‘ under James that the House of Commons first began to rear its 
head, and then the quarrel betwixt privilege and prerogative 
commenced The first volume of his Hietory of Great Britain, 
containing the reigns of James I and Charles I, appeared in 1764.* 
He was sanguine in his expectations of the success of the wwk ; 
but, though for a few weeks it sold well in Edinburgh, it met with 
almost universal disapprobation and seemed likely to sink into 
^wmatnre oblivion. Its nn&vourable reception was mainly due, 
as we shall see later, to politiod reasona Hume was Utterly 
dis^qiointed, and even thought of retiring to France and U^ng 
tiiere under an assumed name. His second volume, whidi ended 

Curt, H., HittOre de Trmet (LaviMe), toI. Tin, ii, pp. 189—8. 
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wftih tiie rerdiitfam of 1688, ond appeared in 1766, iras kee 
irritating to whig aeneibilities : it sold wdl and helped the sale of 
the first Then he woihed backwards, and pablished two Tolnmes 
on the Tudor reigns in 1759, ending, in 1761, with two on the histoiy 
firnn tiie time of Julias Oa^r to the accession of Henry VIL 
He did not carry out his original idea of brining his work 
down to 1714. By.tiiat time, the sale of his Hilary hhd become 
large, and had made him, he said, *not merely independ^t but 
opulent ' ; and it kept its place in popular estimation as the best 
ccnnprdiensiTe work on English history for at least sixty years. 
The first two' published volumes were translated into French in 
1760; and, in Paris, where Hume resided from 1763 to 1766, during 
part of the time as secretaiy of legation, he received, both as 
historian and as philosopher, an amount of adulation which excited 
the spleen of Horace Walpole ^ 

Hume gave so little time to preparation for his task that it 
is evident that he had no idea of writing a scientific history. 
With all due allowance for the infinitely greater facilities whidi 
now exist for arriving at the truth, it cannot be contended that 
he took full advantage of such authorities as were then ac- 
cessible: he seems to have been content witibt those under his 
hand in the advocates’ library; he. was not critical as to their 
comparative values; and he was careless in his use of them. 
His History, consequently, contains many misstatements whidi 
he might have avoided — some of small importance, others of a 
serious kind, as they affect his conclusions. Of these, a typical 
instance, noticed by Hallam^ is, that he misstates the complaint 
of the Commons in 1396 that sherifi^ were continued in office 
beyond a year, as a petition that they might be so continued, and 
uses this mistake in defence of the misgovemment of Richard II. 

His later published volumes, on the history before the Tudor 
dynasty, become more aM more supeiffdal as he advances further 
■into times' iriiich were obscure to him, in which he took no interest, 
regarding them as ages of barbarism, and on which he would 
scarcely have written save for the sake of completeness. What he 
set out to do wad to write a history which would be generally 
attractive— for he appealed ‘ ctd popuhm, as well as ad derum *' — 
and would be distinguished fh>m other histories alike by its style 
and by its freedom fi^m political bias, a matter on which he was 
insistent in hia correspondence. He approached his work, then, in 

* Letten, toI. vi, p. 801, ed. Toynbee. • Middle Ag^f, toI. m, p. 76, edl isfij. 

* Home to Olephane, Barton, toL i, p. 397. 
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i HiMt of phQoeo^c impartiality, or, at least, bdieved that he did 
■0~a belief commonly dangerous to a historiaii— and, throug^nt 
Ha course, adorned it with judgments and reflections admiraUe in 
thamselres though not always appropriate to &cts as they really 
wera Here, his philosophical treatment ends: he shows no ai^^NPe* 
ciad<m of the forces which underlay great political or religions 
movements. As a sceptic, he did not recognise the motives which 
led men to work for a common end, or the influences which guided 
them. Such movements were, to him, mere occurrences, or the 
results of personal temperament, of the ambition, obstinacy, or 
fonaticism of individuals. The advance of historical study is 
indebted to him ; for his praiseworthy attempts at various 
divisions of his narrative to expound social and economic conditions 
were an innovation on the earlier conception of a historian’s duty 
as limited to a record of political events. 

Hume’s History occupies a high place among the few master- 
pieces of historical composition. His expression is lucid, conveying 
his meaning in direct and competent terms. It is eminently 
dignified, and is instinct with the calm atmosphere of a philosophic 
mind which surveys and criticises men and afiairs as from an' emi- 
nence. Its general tone is ironical, the tone of a man conscious of 
intellectual superiority to those whose fitults and follies he relatea 
His sentences are highly polished; they are well balanced and 
their cadence is musical. They are never jerky, and they flow on in 
a seemingly inevitable sequence. Their polish does not suggest 
elaboration ; their beauties, so easy is Hume’s style, appear careless 
and natural In fact, however, he made many corrections in his 
manuscript ; he was anxious to avoid Scotticisms and, in a careful 
revision of the first edition of his earlier volumes, removed all be 
detected. Johnson, with his usual prejudice against Scotsmen, 
declared, he ‘ does not write English, the structure of his sentences 
is French.’ Though this was a conversatiofaal exaggeration, it was 
more deliberately echoed by Lord Mansfield, and it is^ for true ‘ 
that Hume’s easy style indicates Franch influence, and, as Horace 
Walpole observed, the influence of Voltaira The same may be 
smd of tlie style of other contemporary Scdttish writers, of 
Robertson, Adam Smitb and Ferguson. While he nevm* foils 
below dignity, he never rises to eloquence. The prose of his age 
was generally colourless, and his abhorrence of enthusiasm of evwy 
kind rendered this greyness of tone especially appropriate as a 
vdiiele pf his thoughts. Yet, though elegance rather than vigour 
is to be looke^ for in fts writing, its irony gives it a force which, at 
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tlM kart^is as powerfiil as any whidi could be obtained a more 
.robust style. His excellenoes are not eithont their defects. 
Cbarmed^ at first* by tiie polub of his smitences, the reader may* 
perhaps, soon find them cold, bard mid monotonous ; and dnce 
historical narratire will not exdte sustained interest unless it 
appeals to the imagination and emotions as well as to tiie judgment, 
Hume's attitude of philosophic observer and dispassionate critic 
may become wearisome to him and, as he discovers that the 
philosopher is not f)^ from prejudice, even irritating. ”ln the 
comiKwition of his History, Hume shows in a remarj^ble degree a 
skill which may be described as dramatic : when working up to 
some critical evmit, he selects and arranges his fects, so that each 
leads us a step frurther towards the climax that he has in view ; he 
tells us nothing that is extraneous to his immediate purpose; there 
is no anticipation and no divagation in his narrative. 

In spite of his belief in his own impartiality, Hume was justly 
accused of tory prejudice, and this caused the ill-success of his 
first published volume. He did not, of course, regard the royal 
authority as founded on divine appointment any more than on 
contract. As a utilitarian, he held that the end of government 
was the promotion of the public good, and that monarchy was 
based on the necessity of escape from lawless violence. While he 
admitted that resistance to sovereignty might be justifiable, he 
considered this doctrine so dangerous to society, as opening the 
door to popular excesses, that it should be conoeided firom the 
people unless the sovereign drove his subjects fivm their allegiance. 
This theory affected his view of the Stewart period. Ignorant 
of common law, as a Scotsman might well be, and of earlier 
English history, and inclined to scepticism, he foiled to recognise 
the fundamental liberties of the nation. To him, they were 
‘privileges,’ more or less dependent on the will and strength of the 
monarch ; they had nd common foundation in the sjdrit of the 
* people, there was no general ‘scheme of liberty.’ He held that, at 
the accession of Jamds I, the monarchy was regarded as absolutei, 
and that, though Charles pushed the exercise of the prerogative too 
for, it was practitally almost unlimited. The parliament made en- 
croachments upon it : Charles defended his lawful position. Hume 
did not undervalue the liberties for which the parliamentary party 
contended, but he blamed them for the steps by which they asserted 
and secured'them. His opinions were probably affected by his 
dislike of the puritans as much as by hk erroneous i^eoty of 
constitutional lustoiy : ‘my views of things^’ he Wrote, ‘are more 
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oflofDrmaUe to Whig {Hrinciplefl, my r^MresentatioiiB pmons to 
Toiy prc;jiidioe&’ His acepticism led him to anew at a profeaai<m 
reUgiona motiTea To the church of England in CSharlea’a rngOi 
be locorded hia approval aa a bulwark of order, and, poarifaly, 
becauae in hia own day it afforded many examplea of rdigiona 
indifference ; and, including all the aecta under the common appel* 
lation of puritana, he condemned them aa ‘infected with a wretdied 
fiknRtiftiiy n * and aa enemies to free thought and polite letters. 
The extenh to which hia prcyudic^ coloured his treatment of the 
reign of Charles I may be illustrated by his remarks on the penal- 
ties inflicted by the Star chamber and by his sneer at the reverence 
paid to the memory of Sir John Eliot, ‘ who hapjiened to die while 
in custody.' 

His second volume was not so offensive to the whigs, for he 
held that limitations to the prerogative had been determined by 
the rebellion, and that Charles II and James 11 tried to override 
them. In his treatment of the reign of Elizabeth, his misconception 
of the constitution again came to the front and again caused 
offence ; for he regarded the queen’s arbitrary words and actions 
as proofr that it was an established rule tW the prerogative 
should not be questioned in parliament, and that it was generally 
allowed that the monarchy was absolute. The same theory 
influenced his treatment of some earlier reigns, especially those of 
Henry III, Edward II and Richard 11. His contempt for the 
Middle Ages as a rude and turbulent pieriod, which he derived 
from, or shared with, Voltaire encouraged his error. Quarrels 
between kings and their subjects might result in diminutions 
of monarchical powers, but, in such barbarous times, no system 
of liberty could have been established. No one now reads 
Hume’s History, though our more conscientious and more en- 
lightened historians might learn much from it as regards the 
form in *which the results of their labours should be presented : 
its defects in matter, therefore, are of little mnsequenc^ while its 
dignity, its masterly composition and its excellence of expression 
render it a literary achievement of the highest order. 

In 1769, William Robertson, a presbyteriisn minister of 
Edinbuigh, published his History of SeoUand during the Reigns 
of Queen Mary and of James VI vntU Ms Accession to the Croum 
of England, in two volumes : it was received witii general applause 
and had a large sale. Robertson was rewarded by his appointment 
as princl^ of Edinbpigh university in 1763, and as historio- 
grapher royaL- In 1769 appeared his Hisitory of Charies V in 
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YolumeB, for which he received £4600, a larger Bom lhan had 
ever been paid for a historical work : it broni^t him an European 
r^ntatimi ; it was translated into French in 1771 ; Voltaire 
deckuwd tW it made him forget his woes, and Oatherine II 
of Russia, who sent him a gold snuff-box, that it was hmr constant 
travelling compamon. EKs History of America, in two volumes, 
recording the voyages of discovery, conquests and settlements of 
• the Spaniards, was published in 1771, and, in 1791, his JDie^gf/uition 
concerning the Knowledge which the Ancients had o/IncUa. 

Robertson pmd more attention to authorities than Hume did, 
but sometimes misunderstood them, besides being uncritical, and 
apt to be superfidaL like Hume, he comments on events in a 
philosophic strain ; but his comments are often commonplace, and, 
like Hume, too, he foils to appreciate the forces at work in great 
Bodal or political movements. Nevertheless, he had the historic 
sense in a measure given to none of his contemporaries before 
Gibbon : he had some idea of the interdependence of events and 
of the unity of history as one long drama of human progress to 
which even checks in this direction or that contribute fresh forcea 
His History of Stxi&asid is remarkably foir, though, here and else- 
where, he shows a strong protestant bias: his mistaken view of the 
character and aims of Esme Stewart, earl of Lennox, is probably con- 
nected with the earl’s ‘firm adhesion to the protestant fiuth.’ In 
common with Hume, he did not satisfy the more ardent admirers of 
Mary, queen of Scots ; and, in reply to both, William Ty tier, a writer 
to the signet and a member of the Select Society, wrote his Inquiry 
as to the Evidenee against her, in two volumes (1760), which passed 
through four editions and was twice translated into French. Before 
him, Walter Goodall, the advocates’ sublibrarian, had defended her 
in his Examination qf the [Casket] Letters do., in two volumes 
(1764), an ingenious book, proving that the French versions of the 
letters were translated ; and so the endless dispute began. 

Robertson’s Charjcs Y opens with a view of the ‘Progress 
of Society during the Middle Ages,’ which Hallam praises highly 
and Carlyle, in l}oyhood, found inspiring. His misrepresentation of 
the state of learning, especially among the clergy, from the eighth 
to the eleventh century, has been exposed by Maithuid^: it 
illustrates the contempt with whidi he, in common with Hume> 
r^arded the Middle Ages, his careless use of authorities, his 
tendency to hasty genendisation and his religious biiftr. Other 
defects might be pointed out, but, though bis review. esIfSl^^biasex 

^ Darft paiHm, o ■ 
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*W MBgarded as aoihoritatiTe, it is interestiiig and mcvitorious as 
tba eariiest attmapt made by a British historian to present, on 
a lai^ scale, a general view of history. In his work on the 
emperor’s r^gn, his record of eTents, though insufliment and, 
oocaaionally, inaccurate^ is, on the whol^ more trustworthy than his 
estimate of their significance or of the characters and conduct of 
the chief actors in them. Hit* erroneous description of the emperor* s 
life at Yuste, as withdrawn fimm this world’s affiurs, is due to the 
authorioSs he used : in his day, access had not been allowed to the 
records at Simmicas which have enabled later writers to give 
a very different account of it. 

Robertson’s style, in its lucidity, polish and signs of French 
influence, has a strong likeness to that of Hume : his sentences are 
well balanced, they lack Hume’s ironic tone, but seem more alive 
than his. They are more sonorous, and often end with some word 
or words of weighty sound and Latin derivation, as when, speaking 
of the feeling of the English against queen Mary, he says, 'they 
grasped at suspicions and probabilities as if they had been irre- 
fragable demonstrations.’ Robertson’s ' verbiage ’ and use of big 
words, illustrated in this sentence, Johnson humorously declared 
to have been learnt frH>m him\ Some development may be dis- 
cerned in his writing : passages in his Charles V show that he was 
beginning to write history with an animation of which there is little 
sign in his Scotland, and this tendency ripened in his America into 
a fiuiulty for rhetorical narrative finely displayed in his description 
of the voyage and landing of Columbus and some other passages. 
As history, his America is now of small value, for it is based on 
insufiicient authorities, but, nevertheless, it is delightful to read. 
His books were, at least at first, more popular* than Hume’s 
History : as the work of a minister of religion, they did not alarm 
religious people, many of whom regarded all that Hume wrote as 
likely to be dangerous : his style was more* attractive to simple 
folk, and they were impressed by the evidences of his learning in 
directions wholly beyond their knowledge. ’ Hume's friendship 
with his younger rivaP, and the cordial admiration which Gibbon 
expressed for both of them^ are among the pleaslUg incidents in 
our literary history. 

The works of Hume and Robertson seem to have excited other 
Scotsmen to write history. ' I believe,’ Hume wrote in 1770, ‘this 

* Trf. m, p. 178. * Barton. Life, vol. a, pauim. 
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is the true historical age and this the historical nati<m : 1 know no * 
less than eight Histories on the stocks in thu country’;’ Hie lettw 
which begins with these words refers especially to a History qf 
England by Robert Henry, an Edinburgh minister, in six yolnmes, 
of which the first appeared in 1771, and which ends with the deaA 
of Henry YIIL It is arranged under various headings, as political 
and military afifoirs, religion, commerce, and so forth ; and its interest 
lies in the af^rtion, already, though not so strongly, made in Hume’s 
History^ that history is concerned with all sides of social life in 
the past. It is mainly written from second-hand authorities and is 
inordinately dull Nevertheless, its comprehensiveness made it 
popular: it brought its author £3300 and a crown pension of £100 
and was translated into French. 

The character of the historical work of Sir David Dalrymple 
or Lord Hailes, the title he took as a Scottish judge (1766), was 
determined by professional instinct. He edited two small volumes 
of documents belon^ng respectively to the reigns of James 1 and 
Charles I, and compiled Annals of ScoUomdfrom the Accession 
qf Malcolm III to the Accession of the Home of Stewart, in two 
volumes (1776, 1779). This book contains an accurate and bare 
record of events, impartially stated, supported by references to 
authorities, and illustrated in footnotes and appendixes. Hailes, 
though one of the Select Society, was more closely connected with 
Johnson than with his fellow members. Johnson read the proofr of 
the Anwds and praised its ‘stability of dates’ and its ‘punctmdity 
of citation,’ though it had not ‘that painted form which is the 
taste of the age’ — a hit at Robertson — but also aptly described it 
as a ‘Dictiona^’ containing ‘mere dry particulars.’ Ifrtiles’s attack 
on Gibbon is noticed in the next chapter^ 

Another Dalrymple, Sir John, of Cranstoun, a baronet, and, 
later, a judge, who was also a member of the Select Society, and 
had written an essay on feudal property, produced YAs Memoirs 
of Greaf'Britain and Ireland from 1684 to 1692, in two parts 
(1771 — 8). beginning with a review of affitirs from 1660. The 
appendix^ to his chapters contain a mass of previously unpublished 
political correspondence of first-rate importance on which he based 
his work. His first volume caused much , stir, for it revealed the 
extent to which English politics, in the reign of Charles II, had 
been infiuenced by French intrigues, and disgusted the whigs by 
exhibiting Sidney’s acceptance of money from Barillon. Dalrymple 
wrote in a pomiious strain, and Johnsoi^ ridiculed hl8i;^‘ foppery ’ 

^ Letters to Strahan, pp. 156 ff. ^ Bee o)iap. Tm^ pott. 
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and ‘bouncing style V He continued hhi work, in a new e^tion 
(1790X to the capture the French and Spanish fleets at Ylgo. 

Another history, which may hare been ‘on the stocks* in 
Scotland in 1770, is Robert Watson’s History qf the Beign cf 
HMhp II, published in two volumes in 1777, the year of its author’s 
promotitm as principal of St Salvator’s college, St Andrews. It 
contains a full and careful account of the revolt of the Netherlands, 
derived flrom van Meteren, Bentivoglio and Orotius, but its com- 
paratively sbanty notices of other Spanish af^rs and of the foreign 
policy of Philip II are unsatisfactory Watson’s style is similar, 
though inferior to Robertson’s : his sentences are generally well 
balanced, but some are less skilfully constructed ; he is verbose 
and, though bis narrative shows a perception of the things whidi 
appeal to the emotions, it lacks emotional expression. Horace 
Walpole greatly admired his book’, which passed through several 
editions and was translated into French, German and Dutch. At 
the time of his death in 1781, Watson was engaged on a History of 
Philip III, which was completed by William Thomson, a prolific 
Scottish writer. 

Incursions into the field of history were made by two English 
authors of the governing class. Walpole’s Historic Doubts on the 
lAfe and Reign of Richard III (1768) is an attempt to show that 
Richard was probably innocent of the crimes imputed to him 
by Lancastrian writers. Sir George Buck’, Carte and William 
Guthrie, whose History of EngUmd to 1688 in four volumes (1744 
— 61) was little read and is of no importance, had, in different 
degrees, anticipated him ; but Walpole was the first to argue the 
case with skill He got it up well, his points are clearly put, and 
his pleading is witty and readable. The question has been revived 
and adequately discussed in our own day. Some of the accusations 
which Wqlpole criticises are no longer maintained by competent 
historians, but Walpole could not (nor can any one) sho^sufficient 
cause for doubting that Richard had part, at least, in the murder 
of Henry VI, that he put Hastings to death without a trial and 
that he murdered his nephewa Walpole was much pleased with 
his own book and Intterly resented adverse criticism from Hume’ 
and others’. 

> Boswell, Life, toL n, pp. 210, SS7 ; toI. t, p. 408. 

* Fomeron, H., HUtmre dePHUppe II (1881), vol. i, p. 893, says that, with Oragorio 
liSti, Watscm contribnted most to sabstitats legmd lor laet in tbs history of Fhilip XL 

* Xstprs, X, p. 834. « Cl. ante, vol. to, p. 448. 

* In Mtmmne LitUrairee de fs Orande Bretagne. 8se Walpde, Short Kotee td Mp 

Sdfe. • • Sss biblio||n^iy. 
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Ctooige^ first baron Lyttdtfni, a seocmd rate whig st ate sni i i^^ 
whose active interest in other departments of litmdiare is noticed 
elsewhere^ worked intermittently for some thirty years his 
HieSory qf^ L{feqf Hemy IIy'sria(ll^ he produced, in three vol- 
nmesi, in 1767. The whole work, Johnson records, was printed twice 
over and a great part of it three times, *his ambitions accuracy’ 
costing him at least £1000^ He used the best authorities he could 
find, and gives a minute and accurate account of the«political 
events of Henry’s reign, together with remarks not alifays accord- 
ing to knowledge on its constitutional and legal aspects. His style 
is dear, but remarkably fiat, his narrative inanimate, and his re- 
flections, in which ‘Divine Providence’ frequently appears, are 
often almost diildish. His opinions on the constitution in the 
twelfth century flattered whig sentiment. Hume jeered at his 
whiggery and his piety ; Johnson was offended by his whiggery ; 
and Gibbon, referring to a review of the book which he had written 
in M^moires de la Gra/nde Bretagne, declared that 

the public had ratified his judgment that the author’s ‘ sense and 
learning were not illuminated by a single ray of geniusV Horace 
Walpole’s remark, ‘How dull one may be if one will but take pains 
for six or seven and twenty years together!*’, is just, though, as 
work consdentiously and, to some extent, efficiently done, the book 
deserves some kinder comment. Lyttelton was a patron of poorer 
authors, and among those he befriended was Archibdd Bower, 
a Scot, who wrote for bookseUers. Bower asserted that he had 
been a Jesuit and a counsellor of the inquisition in Italy, that he 
had escaped and had become a protestant. Between 1748 and 1763, 
he issued to numerous subscribers three volumes of a History 
of the Popes written with a great show of learning and ending at 
757 . Through Lyttelton’s influence, he was appointed librarian to 
the queen (1748), and clerk of the buck-warrants (^764). In 
1766 — 8, however, John Douglas, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, 
published prooffi that Bower’s account of himself was fidse, and 
that his volumes, text and references, were stolen from other 
authors, two-thirds of his first volume being practically translated 
from Tillemont*. He defended himself vigorously so fu* as his 
own story was concerned, and gradually completed his History in 
seven volumes, the seventh going down to 1768, but diqwsing of 
the history firom 1600 onwards in twenty-six pages. The book, 

^ See ohap. v, ante. * Iiwe« 0 / the FoeU. ^ 

* Memoin, pp. 178 — 4, ed. G. B. ^ betters, vol. vn, p. 

* See bibliography as to Gibbon’s debt to Tillemont, of. d^pexm, post 
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vikhvas aTowedly mitten against the daims «f the see (rf Borne, 

han no litenury merit. Bower, though an impudent impostor, had 
some learning^ but his last four yolumes are not of historical 
importance, and the reputation his Hutory did not surrive 
l>on^a8’s attad:. 

History was written as hackwork by two authors of eminent 
genius. Tobias George Smollett was hired to write a history to 
rival Hyme’s work, of which the first two volumes had then 
appeared, «nd, in 1767, he produced his Con^pUtU History qf 
England to 1748, in four volumes, written in fourteen months. He 
boasts of having consulted over three hundred books. When he 
b^ian to write, he had ‘a warm side ’ to whig principles ; but he 
changed his opinions as he proceeded. The History sold well, and 
Hume, while contemptuous, was annoyed at his rivalry ^ Smollett 
wrote a continuation ; the part from the revolution was revised 
and republished as a continuation of Hume’s History and, as such, 
passed through several editions. It fevours the tory side and is 
written in a robust and unaflected style. Oliver Goldsmith, in the 
prefiu^ to his History ofEngkmd to 1760, in four volumes (1771), 
disclums any attempt at research, and says that'he wrote to 
instruct beginners and to refresh the minds of the aged, and ‘ not 
to add to our historical knowledge but to contract it.’ In matter, 
his History is indebted to Hume. Both it and his two smaller 
books on the same subject are written in the charming and gracefiil 
style which makes all his prose works delightfuL The smaller 
books, at least, were extensively used in education wifhin the last 
seventy years. Neither Smollett, though he took his History 
seriously, nor Goldsmith should be considered as a hiid-.ftr in.in , 

Ireland found its historian at home. Thomas Leland, senior 
fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, wrote a Histwry cfirdamd Jrom 
the Invasion qf Henry If ending with ^he treaty of Limerick 
(1691X which was published in 1773 in three volumes. Though he 
consulted some original authorities, he founds his work,\fter losing 
the guidance of Giraldus, mainly on those of Ware, Camden, 
Stanihurst, Cox and Carte, noting his authorities in his mRrgina 
though without precise references. He writes in a lucid, straight- 
forward, but i n ani m ate style, and, though some of his iitafawnfmtB 
and comments are capable of correction by modem scholars, his 
narrative, as a whole, is accurate, sober and impartial TheHistory 
qf tke Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan, 
ftom*l746 to 1761, Robert Orme, puUished in two volumes 

• * Btnton, 3. H., Lffe, wd. n, SS. 
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(the eecosd in two ‘sections') in 1783 — 7B, is s ocmtanpinwry 
memoir, for Orme was in India in the company’s service daring 
fwactically the whole time of which he wrote. It is a record of 
noble dee^ written with picturesque details, and in dignified and 
natural language appropriate to its subject Its accura^ in all 
important matters is unquestionable*. It is too full of minor 
events which, however interesting in themselves, bewilder a reader 
not thoroughly acquainted with the bistoiy. Nor d.c^ it . lay 
sufficient stress on events of the first magnitude. To^'-this defect, 
all contemporary memoirs are, relatively, liable, and, in Orme’s 
case, it is heightened by his excessiTe minuteness. It has been 
observed that he errs in treating the native princes rather than 
the French ‘as principals in the story.’ This, which would be 
a fault in a later history, is interesting in Orme’s book, as it shows 
the aspect under which afiairs appeared to a competent observer 
on the spot William Russell’s History of Mod&m Ewrope, from 
the time of Clovis to 1763, in five volumes (1779 — 86), is creditable 
to its author, who began life as an apprentice to a bookseller and 
printer, and became ‘reader’ for William Stndian, the publisher 
of the works' of Gibbon, Hume, Robertson and other historians. 
Its sole interest consists in Russell’s idea that Europe, as a whole, 
has a histoiy which should be written by pursuing what he calls 
'a 'great line.’ He was not the man to write it : his book is badly 
constructed ; far too large a space is given to English history ; 
there are strange omissions in his narrative and several blunders. 

Together with the development of historical writing, this period 
saw a remarkable increase in the publication of materials for it in 
the form of state papers and correspondence. The share taken by 
Lord Hailes and Sir John Dalrymple in this movement is noticed 
above. A third volume of Carte’s Ormond, published in 1736, 
the year before the publication of the two containing the duke’s 
Ltfe, consists of a mass of original letters to which he refers in the 
L{fe. A jtortion of the State Papers of the Eoarl of Glarmdon 
was published in three volumes by the university of O^ord in 1767. 
The publication of the Thwrloe Papers by Thomas Birch has 
already been noted in this work‘. Birch, rector of St Margaret 
Fatten^ London, and Depden, Suffolk, did much historical work, 
scenting out manuscript authorities with the eagerness of ‘a young 
setting deg.’ His more important productions are An Inquiry 
into tiie Share whieh Cfharies I had in the Tramscustions qf ^ 
Ea/d of Qlamorgom (1747X in answer to Qarte’s contenti<m1n his 

^ Macaulay, Eooay on Clive, * Bee toI. yn, f p. 187 — 8. 
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OivwofidtliattlieooininissontotiieearlwaBnotgeniiiDe; NegoUa- 
Uem IteSween tike Courts of England, Franes, and Brussds, 
IMS — 1617 (1749); Memoirs qf the Reign qf Elisabe^ from 1681 
(1764X mainly extracts from tiie papers of Anthony Bacon at 
Lambeth ; and Lives of Henry, prince of Wales and archbishop 
nUotson. At the time of his death (1766), he was preparing for 
{Nress misoellaneoas correspondence of the times of James 1 and 
Ciharles^ This interesting collection presenting tiie news of the 
day has been published in four volumes, two for each reign, under 
the title Court and Times etc. (1848). Birch, though a lively talker 
was a dull writer ; but his work is valuable. He was a friend of 
the frimily of lord chancellor Hardwicke, who presented him to 
seven beneficea 

The second earl of Hardwicke shared Birch’s historical taste, and, 
in 1778, published anonymously MisedUmeous State Papers, from 
1501 to 1726, in two volumes, a collection of importance compiled 
from the manuscripts of lord chancellor Somers. In 1774, Joseph 
Maccormick, a St Andrews minister, published the State Papers 
and Letters left by his great-uncle William Oarstares, private 
secretary to William III, material invaluable for Scottish history 
in his reign, and prefixed a life of Carstares. The manuscripts left 
by Carte were used by James Macpherson, of Ossianic frune, in his 
Originod Papers, from 1660 to 1714, in two volumes (1776X In the 
first part are extracts fr'om papers purporting to belong to a life of 
James II written by himself Carte’s extracts being supplemented 
by Macpherson from papers in the Scottish college at Paris. The 
second part contains Hanover papers, mostly extracts from the 
papers of Robethon, private secretary to George II, now in the 
British Museum; the copies are accurate, but some of the translations 
are careless*. Also, in 1775, he produced a History of Great Britain 
during the same period, in two volumes, which is based on the papers, 
and is krongly tory in character. For this, he received £3000. 
His style is marked by a constant recurrence of short and some- 
what abrupt sentencea Both his History and his Papers 
annoyed the whigs, especiaUy by exhibiting the intrigues of 
leading statesmen of the revolution with the court of St 
Germain*. His Introduction to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland (1771) contains boldly asserted and wildly erroneous 


> For the James n papers and tiieir relation to the lAfe <(fJame$ II, ed. Qarke, J. 8 ., 
1816^ Banke, HUtory of England (Eng. trans.), ti, pp. 89 fl., an^ for the Hanover 
papers, Ofaaaee, J. F., in Eng. Hi$t. Bev. voL xm (1698), pp. 56 8. and pp. 588 ff. 

* Hotaee Walgple, Loot JommaU, voL i, pp. did — 6, ed. Stenart, A. F. 
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tlieoriflB, partieiiiarly on ethmdogy, inspired by aqdrit of exoessiTe* 
Odticism. 

Much interest was ezdted by the specalations of the Frendi 
pidUnophes, in some measure the literary ofbpring of Locke and 
entiimdastic admirers of the British constitution. Influmioed 
Montesquieu's fiunous Eaprit des Lois (1748), Adam Feiiguson, 
Hume’s snoceBSO]* as advocates’ librarian (1757) and then a professor 
of philosophy at Edinburgh, puUished his Essay on the History qf 
Civil Society (1767). Hume advised that it should not be published, 
but it was much praised, was largely sold and wae trandated into 
Oerman and French. Nevertheless, Hume’s judgment was sound ; 
the book is plausible and superficial^ It is written in the polished 
and balanced style of which Hume was the master*. The admiration 
expressed on the continent for the British constitution led Jean 
Louis Delolme, a citizen of Geneva, who came to England about 
1769, to write an account of it in French which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1771. An English translation, probably not by the 
author, with three additional chapters, was published in London in 
1775 , with the title The Constitution of England ; it had a large 
sale both here and in French and German translations abroad, and 
was held in high repute for many years. Delolme was a carefhl 
observer of our political institutions and, as a foreigner, marked 
some points in them likely to escape the notice of those fiamiliar 
with them from childhood. The fundamental error of his book is 
that it regards the constitution as a nicely adjusted machine in 
which the action of each part is controlled by another, instead of 
recognising that any one of the 'powers’ within it was capable of 
development at the expense of the others*; though, even as he 
wrote, within hearing of mobs shouting for ‘ Wilkes and Liberty,’ 
one of them, the 'power of the people,’ was entering on a period of 
development To him, the outward form of the constitution was 
everything : he praised its stability and the system of counfierpoises 
which, he believed, assured its permanence, so long as the Commons 
did not refuse supplies ; he failed to see that it was built up by 
living forces any one of which mi^t acquire new power or lose 
sometiiing of whAt it already had, and so disturb the balance which 
he represented as its iqiecial characteristic mid safeguard. 

^ Stephen, Sir L., English Thought in the Eighteenth Century ^ yqI. xz, p. 215. 

’ FergUBon's History of the Progress and Termination of the Roman Republic is noticed 
in the following chapter. 

’ Stephen, u.«. 209—214. • 
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HISTORIANS 

II 

Gibbon 

Tbx: mind of Gibbon, like that of Pope, from which, in many 
respects, it widely differed, was a perfect type of the literary mind 
proper. By this, it is not meant that either the historian or the 
poet was without literary defects of his own, or of weaknesses— one 
might almost say obliquities — of judgment or temperament which 
could not fsil to affect the character of his writings. But^ like 
Pope and very few others among great English men of letters, 
Gibbon had recognised, very early in his life, the nature of the 
task to the execution of which it was to be devoted, and steadily 
pursued the path chosen by him till the goal had been reached 
which he had long and steadily kept in view^ Like Pope, again, 
Gibbon, in the first instance, was virtually self-educated; the 
inteUectual education with which he provided himself was more 
conscientious and thorough, as, in its results, it was more pro- 
ductive, than that which many matured systems of mental tnuning 
succeed in imparting. The causes of Ids extraordinary literary 
success* have to be sought, not only or rndinly in the activity and 
the concen^tion of his powers — for these elements «f success he 
had in common with many writers, who remained half-educated as 
well as self-educated — ^but, above all, in the discernment which 
accompanied these qualities. He was endowed witii an inborn 
tendency to reject the allurements of hand-to-mouth knowledge 
and daptnq) style, and to follow with un&ltering determination 
the guidance which study and reason had led him to select Tims, 

^ His stetemsnt (JWnnofra, ed. HiU, O. Birkbedk— tbs edition elted fhioiigbont this 
^pCst— p. IWi) tbst 'he njrer prasomed to aeeept » ^soe,* irlih Himm ud Bobert- 
son, ‘in the tiini|}Tinte of Britisb histoiwns’ nuw adcen eusi pnmo. 
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as rnihwinftfcing in the production of his great work, Gibbon’s 
literary labours were Tory harmonious, and, so for as this can 
be asserted of any performance outside the field of pure’literature, 
complete in themselves. While carrying them on, he experienced 
the periods of difficulty and doubt which no worker is spared; 
but, though tile fiame dickered at times, it soon recovered its 
steady luminosity. After transcribing the caliph Abdalrahnum’s 
refiection, how, in a reign of fifty years of unsurpassed grandeur, 
he had numbered but fourteen days of pure and genuinehappiness, 
he adds in a note : 

If I may speak of myself (the only person of whom I can spsak with 
certainty) my happy hoars have far exceeded the scanty nnmhers of the 
ealiph of Spain; and 1 shall not seraple to add, that many of thorn ore due to 
the pleadnff labour of the present composition^. 

Thus, while he was continuously engaged in occupations which 
never ceased to stimulate his energies and to invigorate his powers, 
he was also fortunate enough to achieve the great work which 
proved the sum of his life’s labours, to identify himself and his 
fiune with one great book, and to die with his intellectual task 
dona Macaulay, the one English historian whose literary genius 
can be drawn into comparison with Gibbon’s, left the history of 
England which he had ‘purposed to write from the accession of 
King James II down to a time which is mthin the memory of 
men living’ a noble fragment. Gibbon could lay down his pen, 
in a summer-house in his garden at Lausanne,' ‘in the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787,’ after writing this ^al 
sentence of his completed book : 

It was among the rains of the Caidtol, that I first conoeived the idea of a 
woi^ which has amused and exerdsed near twenty years of my life; and 
which, however inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the curiosity 
and eandour of the paMie^. 

Though what Gibbon calls ‘the curiosity of the public ’ may 
have exhausted itself long since, the candid judgment of many 
generations and of almost eveiy class of readers has confirmed the 
opinion formed at once by Gibbon’s own age. His great work 
remains an enduring monudient of research, an imperishable 
literary possession and one of the highest encouragmnents to 
intellectual endeavour that can be found in the history of 
letters. 

The facts of Gibbon’s life — in themselves neither numerous 
nor startling — are related by him in an autobiography which, 

C 

^ Decltfid atui Fait, ohap. ui. * Of. p- 9^* 
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% general ocmBeiit, has estaUished itself as one of the most 
flkerinating books of its class in English litwatore, This is the 
more rmnarkable, since the Memoirs qf My Life amd Wri^age^ 
as th^ were first printed by Gibbon’s intimate Mend the first 
earl of Sheffield (John Baker Holroyd), who made no pretence 
of concealing his editorial method, were a emt )0 put together out 
of six, or, strictly speaking, seven, -more or less fragmentary 
sketchy written at difierent times by the author^ Lord Sheffield 
was aided in his task (to what extent has been disputed) by 
his daughter Maria Josepha (afterwards Lady Stanley of AlderleyX 
described by Gibbon himself as ‘a most extraordinary young 
woman,’ and certainly one of the brightest that ever put pen 
to paper. The material on which they worked was excellent in 
its way, and their treatment of it extraordinarily skilful ; so that 
a third member of this delightful fieunily, Lord Sheffield’s sister 
‘Serena,’ expressed the opinion of many generations of readers 
in writing of the Memoir e : ‘They make me feel afiectionate to 
Mr Gibbon*.’ The charm of Gibbon’s manner as an autobiographer 
and, in a lesser degree, as a letter-writer, lies not only in his 
inexhaustible vivacity of mind, but, above all, in his gift of self- 
revelation, which is not obscured for long either by over-elaboration 
of style or by affectation of (^ic (such as his more than filial 
effusions to his stepmother or his facetious epistles to his friend 
Holroyd occasionaUy display). Out of all this wealth of matter, 
we must content ourselves here with abstracting only a few 
necessary data. 

Edward Gibbon, bom at Putney-on-Thames on 27 April 1737, 
came of a family of ancient descent*, tory principles and ample 
income. His grandfather, a city merchant, had seen his wealth 
engulfed in the South Sea abyss — ^it was only very wise great men, 
like Sir Robert Walpole, or very cautious small men, like Pope, 

e 

1 For details, see bibliography. Frederic Harrison, in Prweedin^B of the Gibbon 
Commemoration (1895), describes the whole as * a pot-poUrri concocted out of the MS 
’With great skill and tact, but with the most daring freedom.’ He calculates that 
poMibly one-third of the MS was not printe4 at all by Lord Sheffield. The whole 
series of autobiographical sketches are now in print. Howland *Prothero, in a note in 
his edition of Private Letten of Edward Gibbon (1758 — 94) — the edition cited through- 
out this chapter as Lctteri— toI. z, p. 155, shows, by the example of a letter 
(no. xxxin) patched together by Lord Sheffield out of five extending over a period of 
six months, that he applied the same method to the Letters published him in 1814. 

* The Girlhood of Maria Joupha Holropd^ ed. Adeane, Jane, p. 873. 

*jrbe Gibbons were connected, among othere, with the Actons, and Edward 
Gibbon, the historian’s fkt]||Br, • was a kinsman of the great-grandfbther of the late 
Lord Acton. 
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who knew when to witibdraw from the Inink ; bat he had realised 
a second fortune^ whkdi he left to a son adio, in dne ooorse, 
became a tory membw of parliammit and a London aldennan. 
Edward, a weakly diild — so wedUy tiiat ^in the baptism of each 
of my inothers my father’s prudence snccessiTely repeated my 
Christian name . ..that, in case of the departure of the eldest s<m, 
this patronymic aj^Uation might still be perpetuated .in the 
family V was, after two years at a preparatory sdiool at Ejngston- 
npon-Ihames, sent to the most famous seminary of the day, 
Westminster school But, though he lodged in. College street 
at the boarding-house of his favourite ‘Aunt Kitty’ (Catherine 
Porten), the school, as readers of Cowper do not need to be 
reminded, was ill-suited to so tender a nursling ; and Gibbon 
remained a stranger to its studies almost as much as to its 
recreations. More than this — ^he tells us, in words that have been 
frequently quoted, how he is 

tempted to enter a pretoet against the trite andlarishpnuse of the happiness 
of our boyish years, which is echoed with so much affectation in the world. 
That hapriness I hare never known, that time I have never regretted 

Tef^ even his boyhood had its eiyoyments, and the best of these 
was, also, the most enduring. His reading, though private, was 
carried on with enthusiasm, and, before he was sixteen, he had, 
in something more than outline, covered at least a large part 
of the ground which he afterwards surveyed in Th& Dedine cmd 
Before, however, his boyhood was really over, his studies 
were suddenly arrested by his entry, as a gentleman-commoner, at 
Magdalen college, Oxford on 3 April 1752. No passage of his 
Memoirs has been more frequently quoted than lus account of 
his Ahna Mat&r, whom, if not actually ‘dissolved in port,’ he 
found content with the. leavings of an obsolete system of studies, 
varied by prolonged convivialities, tinged, in their turn, Jby way 
of sentiment, with a futile Jacobitism^ The authorities of his 
college made no pretence of making up by religious training for 
the neglect of scholarship. He was, he says, forced by the ‘in- 
credible neglect’, of Kis tutors to ‘grope lus way for himself’ ; 
and the immediate result was that, on 8 June 1753, he was 

^ Ab a matter of fact, all hie five brothers died in infuaioy. 

* Memoin^ p. 216. 

' Morison, J. 0., Oihbon (English Men of Letters), pp, 4 — 5. 

4 For oomparison piotnres of the intelleotaal barrenness of Osford in the |priod 
1761 — ^92, see Memoirs^ appendix 16, where Sir James Stephen’s aoeonnt of Cambridge 
in 1812—16 is also died. 
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^ T#(niTed into tiie oinirch of Bmne bj a Janiit named Baker, one 
oi llie chaplains to the Sardinian legation, and that, in the same 
motoh, his connection with Oxford came to an alnrupt dose. He 
had, at that time, barely completed his sixteenth year ; bat he 
telb os that, ‘ from his childhood, he had been fond of rdigious 
dispatation.’ 

No. sooner had Gibbon left Oxfo^ than his taste for study 
retume;^ and he essayed original composition in an essay on 
the chronology of the age of Sesostris. But the situation had 
another side for a ‘practical’ man like the elder Gibbon, who 
might well view with alarm the worldly consequences entailed, 
at that time, by conyersion to Roman Catholicism. He seems 
to have tried the effect upon his son of the society of David 
Mallet, a second-rate writer patronised in turn by Pope,Bolingbroke 
and Hume. But Mallet’s philosophy ‘rather scandalised than 
reclaimed ’ the convert, and threats availed as little as arguments. 
For, as he confesses, in his inimitable way, he ‘ cherished a secret 
hope that his hither would not be able or willing to effect his 
menaces,’ while ‘the pride of conscience’ encouraged the youth 
‘ to sustain the honourable and important port which he was now 
acting.’ Accordingly, change of scene (and of environment) was 
resolved upon as the only remedy left. In June 1763, he was 
sent by his hither to Lausanne, where he was settled under the 
roof and tuition of a Calvinist minister named Pavillard, who 
afterwards described to Lord Sheffield ‘the astonishment with 
which he gazed on Mr Gibbon standing before him : a thin little 
figure ’ (time was to render the first epithet inappropriate), ‘ with 
a large head, disputing and urging, with the greatest ability, all 
the best arguments that had ever been used in hivour of 
Popery V 

To Lausanne, Gibbon became so attached that, after he had 
retnmgd thither in the days of his maturity and established 
reputation, it became, in Byron’s words^ one of • 

the abodes 

Of names whioh nnto [them] beqneath’d s nmne. 

Hb Sww tutor’s treatment of him was both klindly and discreet, 
and, without grave difficulty, weaned the yoimg man’s mind 
firom the form of fhith to which he had tendered his alle grian ce . 

> Letten, roL t, p. 2, note. 

* CkiUe Barold, eanto m, at 106. For an aeoonnt of Laosaane and the CMbbon 
leliA then and dsevhete, see Bead, Meredith, Hittorie 8tudie$ in Vaud, Berne and 
Savoy, a ndn 1807 : roL n in espeoiaL 
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In maMera spiritna]. Gibbon indined rather to Mydiiy than to 
deliberate change; nor was this the only illnstration of a dis- 
position of mind 'dear’ as the dr and 'light* like the soil of 
Attica, and one in which some of the highest and of the deepest 
feelings alike idled to take root. It is, at the same time^ absurd 
to waste indignation (as, for instance, Schlosser has done) upon his 
abandonment of an early engagement to a lady of great beauty 
and charm, Susanne Ourchod, who afterwards became the wife 
of the celebrated Necker. The real cause of the rupture was the 
veto of his fether, upon whom he was wholly dependent, and whose 
decision neither of the lovers could ignore\ 

Gibbon did not leave Lausanne till April 1758. During his 
five years’ sojourn there, his life had been the very reverse of that 
of a recluse— a character to which, indeed, he never made any 
pretension. As yet, he had not reached his intellectual manhood ; 
nor is it easy to decide in what degree a steadfest ambition had 
already taken xtossession of him. Though his reading was various, 
it was neither purposeless nor unsystematia He brought home 
with him, as the firuit of his studies, a work which was in every 
sense that of a beginner, but, at the same time, not ill calculated 
to attract the public. Before sending it to the printer, however, 
he cheerfully took the experienced advice of Paul Maty, editor 
of Tht New Review, and entirely recast it. The very circumstance 
that Gibbon’s Esmi mr Vtitvjde de la lAU&raSme, published in 
1761, was written in French shows under what infiuences it had 
been composed and to what kind of readers it was primarily 
addressed. Its purpose is one more defence of classical Uterature 
and history, the study of which was then out of feshion in France ; 
but, though the idea is good, tiie style lacks naturalness — a defect 
due to the youthfulness of the writer fer more than to the fact 
of his having written his treatise in a foreign tongue ; for he 
had already acquired a* mastery over French which he retained 
through life.. 

Before^ however, he had entered the lists as an ’Rnglish author, 
he had passed through a different, but by no means barren, 
experience of fife.* A few days before the publication of his essay, 

^ A fall aocoont of their relations from first to last, oharaoteristie of both the man 
and the age, will be found in an editorial note to Letten, vol. x, p. 40, and of. ibid, 
▼ol. I, p. 81, note, as to *the last phase.’ In Jane 1794, Maria Josepha wrote : *1 
thought I had told yon that Madame Neoker had the satisfaction of going ont of the 
world with the knowledge of being Mr Gibbon's First and On^ lo^’ (GirlAood, 
p. 288). The passage in the Memoin referring to Gibbon’s rennnoiation o^his 
engagement, was, as F. Harrison shows, ansorapalonsly xeoast by Loid BhefBeld. 
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4 ^ hi jdsed the Hampshire militia, in whidi, for two yean, he hdd 
in enoceBaion the rank of captain, mi^or and colonel, and became, 
pmetically, the commander of a smart ‘independent corps of 
476 officers and men,’ whose encaminnent on Winchester downs, 
6n one occasion, at least, lasted four months, so that for twice that 
period he never took a book into his hands. His predilection for 
military history and the accounts of mardies and campaigns was 
of old standing, and afterwards reflected itself in many passages of 
his histdri^al masterpiece. 

There cannot be any reason for doubting his statement that, 
during all this time, he was looking to the fiiture rather than to the 
present, and that the conviction was gaining upon him of the time 
having arrived for beginning his proper career in life. It was 
in the direction of history that Oibbon’s reading had lain almost 
since he had been able to read at all ; and, by 1760 or thereabouts, 
Hume and Robertson were already before the world as historical 
writers who commanded its applause, and the reproach of having 
failed to reach the level of Italian and French achievement in this 
branch of literature could no longer be held to rest upon English 
writera Gibbon, as a matter of course, was fomiliar with the 
chief historical productions of Voltaire, and, during his visit to 
Paris, in 1763, became personally acquainted with more than one 
French historian of noteK Thus, he could not fail to agree with 
Hume that ‘ this was the historical age But, though he had no 
doubt as to the field of literature in which it behoved him to 
engage, he hesitated for some time with regard to the particular 
historical subject upon which he should fix his choice. Charles 
VlII’s Italian expedition (which subject he rejected for the good 
reason that it was rather the introduction to great events than 
important in itself), the English barons’ war, a Plutarchian 
parallel between Henry V and Titus and the biographies of more 
than one British worthy — that of Sir Walter Ralegh in especial — 
attracted him in turn. Gradually, he arrived at t^e conclusion 
that the theme chosen by him must not be mirrow, and must not 
be English. The history of Swiss liberty, and that of Florence 
under the Medici, hereupon, for a time, busied his imagination — 

** the former, he afterwards actually began, in French, but abandoned 
after, in 1767 — 8, the first book of it had been re^ to ‘a literary 
society of foreigners in London,’ and unfovourably received 


• * Mtmain, pp. US IL, of. oppradix 34. 

* liotten of Hnm/to Stnehon, p. US, oitod fWd. ^^pondix 8L 
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then*; Bat like lOltra, he ms aabairaMed by tiie wealth tsi 
themea whidi j^resented themaelTea to his literary imaginatioii, 
he aided, again like Mflton, by choosing wliat^ in its dereloimient, 
■proyeA the grandest and noblest of tiiem all 

So<m after the disbandment of the militU on the dose of the 
war in 1763, he paid a long vicdt to the continent, spending scnne 
time in I^uris and then in Lausanne, where, during the better part 
of a year, he prepared himself for a sojourn in Italy by a severe 
course of archaeological study ^ He crossed the Ital^n frontier 
in April 1764, and reached Rome in October. Here, on the 15th 
of that month, as he records in a passage which is one of the 
landmarks of historical literature, it was 

—as I sat mnainff amidst the rains of the Capitol, while the bare-footed 
fryars were sinyrinsr Tespers in the Temple of Jnpiter, that the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the eity &rst started to my mind^. 

For, as he adds, the conception of his life’s work was, at first, 
confined within these limits, and only gradually grew in his mind 
into the vaster scheme which he actually carried into execution. 
We shall, perhaps, not err in attributing a direct incitement 
towards this expansion to the title, if not to the substance, of 
Montesquieu’s Consid^ettiom mr lea carnal de la grcmdewr dea 
Bomodm et Uwr decadence (1734), which, to a mind like Gibbon’s, 
already occupied with part of the theme, could hardly &il to 
surest such an achievement as that to which, in the end, lus 
genius proved capable of rising^ 

StUl, a long interval separates the original conception of 
Gibbon’s Dedine <md FaU from the execution of even its first 
instalment Daring the years 1756 to 1764, he produced a series 
of miscellaneous historical writings, which, in part, may be described 
as preliminary studies for the great work of which the design had 
now dawned upon him. Some of them were in the synoptical 
form for which he always had a special predilection, charaoteristic 
of a mind da>frous, with all its inclination to detail, of securing as 
wide as possible a grasp of the theme on which it was engaged — 

^ Gf. Morison, J. C., Oibhon^ pp. 36 — 40; and see, as to Introduction h VHUioire 
QdniraJU de la Ripuhlt^ue dee Suiesee, Menunre, pp. 171 — 2. This fragment, on a theme 
whidh has more fitfully than enduringlj attracted the attention of English historians, 
is largely based on Tsohudi. It is printed in vol. iii of The MieeeUanewe Worke of 
Edvfard Gibbon (1614 ed.). 

^ Morison, J. C., Gibbon, p. 61. 

’ MemoitB, p. 167. 

^ The similarity in title, and the difference in design, are well pointed out in the ^ 
preface to the 1776 edition of the German translation of The Decline 
by Wendk, F. A. W. 
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^'e4i. the first of the whole series, (hdUmea of the Hittory of the 
WovM — 2ihe Ninth Century to the Fifteenth ineiueive. Others 
were of the nature of small monograp!^ riiowing Gibbon’s com- 
plementary interest in close and accurate investigations — such as 
Oritieal Enquiries concerning the Title of Charles the Eighth 
to the Croum of Ncqpies (1761)^ To a rather later date belongs 
the review (in French) (1768) of Horace Walpole’s Historic 
Dotthte*. which treats this celebrated Umr deforce politely, but 
as a strising, rather than convincing, piece of work and ends with 
arguments derived from Hume, showing that the sentiment 
gtndral on the subject represents the better grounded conclusion*. 
We pass by the classical studies belonging to the same period 
(1762 to 1770)*, noting only the long collection of French ‘minutes’ 
taken' from the magnum opus of Cluverius in 1763 and 1764, as 
a preparation for his Italian tour, and entitled Nomina GentesquC 
Antiquae lUdiae, and the wellknown Observations on the Demgn 
of the VIdi Book of the Aeneid, Gibbon’s first larger effort in 
English prose. The attack which the latter piece makes upon 
Warburton’s hypothesis, that Vergil’s picturp symbolises the mystic 
conception of ancient religion, is very spirited ; but modem scholar- 
ship is in this instance in sympathy with the theory denounced *. 
During the greater part of the year 1770, in which these Ohser- 
vcdions appeared (and in which Gibbon also put to paper some 
Remarks on Blackstone's Commentaries), Gibbon’s father was 
afSicted by an illness which, in November, proved fiital ; yet 
the coincidence of this illness with a long interval of silence 
in the letters addressed by ‘Junius’ to The Public AdeerUser 
and to its printer has been made the starting-point of a theory 
that Gibbon was the author of the famous Letters^ \ 

The death of Gibbon’s father involved the son in a mass of 
uncongenial business, and, in the end, he found himself far from 
being a Wealthy man. Still, he had saved enough from the wreck 
to be able, in the autumn of 1772, to establish himself in London, 
where he found easy access to the materidls which he needed 
for the progress of his great work, together with the stimulus, 
which he could ill spare, of intellectual society in club and 

^ The French introdnotion to the intended Swiss History has been already noted. 

* Gf.y as to this, chap, zxi, asUe, 

* For all these, see vol. in of MiteellaneoUs Works, 

^ For all these, see ibid, vol. iv. 

* Cf. Morison, J. C., Oibbon^ p. 29. The Observations are printed in toI. it, the 
Bemaris on Blackstone in toL^t, of Miseellaneous Works, 

* See Smith, James, Junius UnveiUd (1909). 

B. L. X CH. XIII. 
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(teiiwiiig-rooml bi 1774, he enters the House of Gommons,^ 
and, two years later, die first volume of The Dedim and Fall 
was published. 

The success of his political venture, in itseli^ was moderate ; 
but he has recorded that ‘the eight sessions that I sat in parliament' 
were a school of civil prudence, the first and most essential virtue 
of an historian V , Although, whUe sitting for Liskeard dll 1781 and 
then for Lymington till 1783, he remained a silent member, he voted 
steadily for Lord North’s government and, afterwards,*adhered 
to him in his coalition with Fox. In 1779, he was rewarded for 
his public fidelity by a commissionership of trade and plantations*, 
which he held till its abolition in 1782. The salary of the ofiBce 
was of much importance to him*; indeed, he thought himself 
unable to live in England without it, and when, on its suppresdon, 
he was disappointed in his hopes of other official employment, he, 
in the year before the downfall of the coalition, ‘ left the sinking 
ship and swam ashore on a plank*.’ In truth, Qibbon was so 
conscious of his complete lack of the requisite gifts that (as he 
apologetically confessi^) he rapidly relinquished the ‘fieedng 
illusive hope of success in the parliamentary arena.’ He was, 
however, persuaded, by Lords Thurlow and Weymouth, to indite, 
in the shape of a M^noire a reply to an official 

vindication by the government of Louis XYI of its conduct 
towards Great Britain. This paper, which denounces the inter- 
vention of the French government in Great Britain’s quarrel 
with her American colonies, and the delusive Spanish offer of 
mediation, is a state manifesto rather than a diplomatic document, 
and resembles some of the publicistic efforts put forth a generation 
later by Gents — ^if not the productions of Gents’s model, Burke*. 

While the i>olitical phase of his career, as a whole, was lame 
and self-ended, the first instalment of his great historical work, 
of which voL i was, published on 17 February 1776, took Ihe town 
by storm ; nor has The Decline and FaU of the Roman Ehnpwe 
ever ceased to hold the commanding pontion in the world of letters 
which it oocuiued at the outset 


* * I never fonnd my mind more vigorons, nor my oompoeition more hnppy, than 
in the winter hurry of eooiefy and parliament.’ dfeinoirf, p. SOI. 

* md. p. 198. 

* For the doggerel, attributed to Fox, commenting on tide appointment, eee LetUrtt 
vrt. I, p, 854. 

4 See hie letter to Edward (afterwarde Lord) Elliot (1779) in Memoin, appe^ 48. 

* See ibid, appendix 47 (Letten^ vol. n, p. 9SQe , 

* It ie printed in MUeelUuuatu Warki^ Tol. ^ 
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: He had iwodaced the first portion of his voih in a more 
telnirely way than that in ^diich he composed the fire snooeeding 
Tolnnms, on each of which he spent about a couple of years ; and 
ererything in the circumstances of its publication pointed to 
'a fidr success. But the actual reception of the rolume very fiir 
surpassed the modest expectations entertained by him just before 
its issu^ when, as he avers, he was ' neither elated by the ambition 
of fiune, jror depressed by the apprehension of contempt K' He felt 
conscious of his essential accuracy, of the sufficiency of his reading, 
of his being in accord with the spirit of enlightemnent charac- 
teristic of his age and of the splendour, as well as the attractiveness, 
of his theme. Yet the triumph was not the less sweet ; and he 
confesses himself ‘at a loss to describe the success of the work 
without betraying the vanity of the writer.' Three editions were 
rapidly exhausted ; Madame Necker brought him her congratu- 
lations in person ; and when, in the following year, he returned 
her visit at Paris, the world of fotiiion (which, more entirely here 
than in London, covered the world' of letters) was at his feet At 
home, Hume wrote him a letter which ‘overpaid the labour of ten 
years,’ and Robertson’s commendations were equally sincere. 
Other historians and scholars added their praise ; and, when it 
proved, for a time, that he had provoked the susceptibilities of 
religious orthodoxy, without calling forth the cavils of ‘proihne’ 
critics, he was satisfied. 

It will be most convenient to enumerate at once the chief 
attacks to which The Dedme and Fall gave rise, without 
separating the earlier from the later. In a scornful review of 
antagonists, victory over whom he professes to regard as a sufficient 
humiliation, and whose ‘rewards in this world’ he proceeds to 
recite*, Qibbon declares that ‘the earliest of them was, in tins 
respect, neglected.’ Although this was not strictly true', it sug- 
gests a 3nst estimate of James Chelsum’s Remarks on the Two 
iMSt Copters of Mr CHJbhonls History (1776), a pftmphlet not 
discourteous in tone, but devoid of force. Gibbon was probably 
less touched by this tract and by the sermons of Thomas Randolidi, 
another Oxford divine, directed against his fikeenth chapter, 
than by An Apology for OhrisHamty in a Series of Letters 

> Cf., M to the rao^tion of vol. i, Uentoin, pp. IM— 9, when Hume’s letter is 
printed «t lengUi. 

* Memoln, pp. 309 II. 

* Ohelsam bdd three benefloes end was ehaplaia to two bishops, besides being 
preaolAr at Whitehall. See ^id. appendix 89, whieh eontains a notioe of seTotal of 
CKbbon’s eensois. 
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to Edward Qttibon (1776X by J^cbard Watson, rpgiiis professor 
of divinity at Cambri^gie^ afterwards bishop of Uandafl^ the 
polished character of whose style he feels himself bound to 
acknowledge. What is even more notable in Watson’s Apotogy 
(which was afterward reprinted with a companion Apdogy for 
(he Bible, in answer to Thomas Paine), is the tolerance of tone 
observable in the general conduct of his argument, as well as 
in such a passage as that acknowledging Voltaire’s services to 
Christianity in the repression of bigotry. The ciiticism ef 6ibbon’s 
use of insinuation is telling, and in the last letter.the appeal, not 
to Gibbon, but to that section of the public whidi, so to speak, 
was on the look-out for religious difficulties obstructing the 
acceptance of the Christian feithi — ^is both skilful and impressive. 
Passing by LeUere on (he Prevalence of Ghiieliomity h^ore 
its Civil establishment by East Apthorpe (on whom archbishop 
Cornwallis promptly bestowed a city living), and Smyth Loftus’s 
Reply to the Reasonings of Mr Gibbon (whose mention of 'a 
Theological answer ^vritten by a mere Irish parson ’ seems to apply 
to this effort), both pnnted in 1778^ we come to a publication 
of the same year, which at last moved Gibbon to break the silence 
hitherto opposed by him to the assailants of his first volume, or, 
rather, of the portion of it which had treated of the progr^ of 
early Christianity. Henry Edwards Davis, a young Oxonian, in 
his Examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of 
Mr Gihhoris History etc. (1778), set about his task in the ardent 
spirit of a reviewer fresh to the warpath, and, after attempting to 
convict the author of The Decline and Fall of misrepresentation 
(including misquotation) of a number of— mainly Latin — ^writers, 
launched forth into the still more nebulous sphere of charges 
of plagiarism from Middleton, Barbeyrac, Dodwell and others — 
curiously enough tracing only a single passage to Tillemont^ as its 
source. Davis’s Examination is of the sort which small critics 
have at all times applied to writers whether great or small, and, in 
this as in other instances, it succeeded in stin^ng. In A Vindica- 
tion of some Passages in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters 
(1779)’, after declaring that Davis’s accusations, as touching the 
historian’s honour, had extorted from him a notice which he had 

' 1 An Enquiry into the Belief of the ChrUtiane of the ftnt three centuries respecting 
the Godhead by William Burgh, author of three Tolumes of Political Disquisiiions 
(1778—5), belougs to the same year. 

* Cf. ante, <^ap. zn and post, p. 814, note 2. ^ ' 

* Bepiint^ in yoL iv of MifyeUaneous Worhs. 
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aUe and, in point of undisputed succeasi^ against tbewdictinait 
preferred against him, mid took advantage (tf the occasion to 
reply, without losing his temper, to ‘the theological champions 
who have signalized their ardour to break a lance against tiie 
shield of a Pagtm adversary.’ The defence served its purpose, 
and he did not find any necessity for renewing it. As 1^ great 
work pip)gressed, a second series of censors took up their parable 
against it* In 1781, Henry Taylor, a divine of the ‘intellectual’ 
school, in his Thoughts on the Nature of the Gfrcmd Apostaeg cmd 
Observations on Gibbon’s still-vezt fifteenth chapter, sought, while 
deprecating the historian’s sneers, to show that he aim^ not at 
the essence, but only at the particulars of his subject; and Joseph 
Milner, a mystically disposed evangelical who wrote ecclesiastical 
history with the intent of illustrating the display of Christian 
virtues, and whom Gibbon set down as a fool, published his 
Gibbon's Account of Christiamty considered etc. In the following 
year, John Priestley, in the second volume of his History of the 
Corruptions of ChrUHamity joined issue with Gibbon, whom he 
charged with representing the immediate causes of the spread of 
the Christian religion as raving been themselves effects ^ In 1784, 
Joseph White, in the third of a set of Bampton lectures delivered 
at Oxford, returned to the subject of Gibbon’s ‘five causes,’ which 
the critic conceived to be ‘in reality unconnected with any divine 
interposition’ ; in the same year, a special point — ^intended, of course, 
as a test-point— concerning Gibbon’s trustworthiness was raised by 
George Travis, archdeacon of Chester, in his Letters to Edward 
Gibbon in defence of the disputed verse (St John’s First EpisUe, 
chap. V, V. 7) introducing the three heavenly witnesses. The attack 
drew down upon its unfortunate author a series of replies by 
Bichard Person, which have been classed^ with the controversial 
criticism of Bentley; but, although satisfhetorily vindicated as to 
the main issue of the dispute. Gibbon cannot have^r^parded his * 
champion’s intervention with feelings of unmixed gratitude. 
IVavis’s arguments were confounded; but Person’s criticism of 
the writer whom Travis had attacked has survived: 

I oonfesB I see nothing wrong in Mr CHbbon’s attack iqion Christiaaity. * 
It proceeded, I doubt not, from the pnrest and most virtnons motiTes. We 
can mdy Maw him for carrying on the attack in «i inridions manner, 
with imperfeot weapons^, 

> As to Piustt^ and his {Knot of riew,,SM rol. xu 

* letters to Mr Arehdeaeon Travi$ (1790), pietsM, p. 
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and tbero follows a literary judgment of the e^mt historian’s 
style— and, incidentally, of ^ ethics— to whidi forth^ reference 
must be made below, and whidi, while full of wit» is, in some 
respects, not more witty than true. A more formidable censor 
archdeacon l^ds appeared, in 1782, in the person of Lord Hailes 
(Sir David Dalrymple), of whose own^ contributions to historical 
Uteratnre some mention was made in the previous chapter of tMs 
work. Much of the logic of An Inquiry mto tAe Sepondary 
Ckmaei tehieh Mr Gibbon has assigned for the Rapid Chrowih 
qf Christianity (1778) — ^which is at once straightforward in form 
and temperate in tone— is irrefotable ; and Gibbon was sagadous 
enough to allow that, possibly, some flaws were discovered in his 
work by his legal critic, to whose accuracy as a historian he goes out 
of his way to pay a compliments Finally, after, in a university 
sermon at Gambridge (1790), Thomas Edwards had referred, as 
to a formidable enemy, to a writer whose work ‘can perish only 
with the language itself,’ John Whitaker, of whose Ristory of 
Maneheeter notice will be taken below, and who seems to have 
been actuated by recent pnvsAa piqus\ published, in 1791, a series 
of criticisms b^^ui by him in The EngUsh Reuiew, in October 
1788, under the title Gibbon's History dc., in VoU. TV. V. and VI. 
renewed. In this tractate. Gibbon’s supjiosed lack of veradty is 
traced back to the lack of probity stated to be shown by him 
already in the earlier portions of his work; and his absorption 
of other writers’ materials is held up to blame together with the 
frequent inelegance of his style. The general method of Whitaker’s 
attack can only be described by the word ‘nagging’; at the 
close, he gathers up the innumerable charges into a grand 
denunciation of the historian as another Miltonic Belial, imposing 
but hollow, pleasing to the outward sense but incapable of high 
thoughta 

This summary account of the attacks upon The Demne and 
Fan published in the lifetime of its author at least illustrates 
the narrowness of t^e limits within which the sea of criticism 
iras, after all, almost entirely confined. Gibbon’s freatment of 
them, on the other hand, shows how little importance he attached 
to such censure except when it impugned his general qualifications 
as a historian. How little he cared for immediate applause is 

^ Jfcfmotffi, p. 204. 

* See Lord Sheffield’s note in Mue. Works, voh i, p. 248, where it is statei^ that 
Whitaker had written Tory amiable letters to Gibbom after perosing chapters xv 
and XTZ. «. 
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^ dKKim l]{y the &ct thal^ though the popular welomne extended 
td hie second and third volumes (1781) was, at firsts &inter, it was 
<mfy now lhat he finally resolved to carry <hi the work firom 
the fill! of the western to that of the eastern mnpir»— an interval 
ci about a thousand years. Not long afterwards, he at last made 
up his mind to exchange conditions of existence which, as he 
asserts, had become wearisome to him and which he, certainly, 
could no longer afford to meet, for the freedom of a purely literary 
life ; an^ in the autumn of 1783, he broke up his London establish- 
ment and carried out the long-cherished plan of settling with his 
tried friend George Deyverdun^ at Lausanne. Here, in a retire- 
ment which was anything but ‘cloistered,’ he, by the end of 1787, 
brought to a dose the main work of his life, of which the three 
concluding volumes (rv — ^vi) were carried by him to England and 
published in April 178a The passage in the Memoirs relating 
the historian’s actual accomplishment of his task is one of the 
commonplaces of English literature, and records one of the golden 
moments which redeem the endless tale of disappointments and 
fiulures in the annals of authorship. 

After, in 1788, Gibbon had again returned to Lausanne, where, 
in the following year, he lost the faithful Deyverdun, he made up 
lus mind — once more setting an example which but few men of 
letters have found themselves able to follow — ^to undertake no 
other great work, but to confine himself henceforth to essays 
or '‘Historical excursions^.’ It was as one of these that he 
designed his Antiquities of the Home of Brwnswidc. What he 
wrote of this work amounts to more than a fragment” ; for, of the 
three divisions contemplated by him, the first (The lUdicm Descent) 
and part of the second (The Germcm Reign), were actually carried 
out, though the third (The British Succession of the House qf 
Brunswick), for which Gibbon could have but very imperfectly 
commadded the material preserved in Hanover and at home, was 
not even approached by him. Whatever temporary value Gibbon’s 
treatment of the material amassed by Leibniz and Muratori might 
have possessed vanished with the tardy publication, in 1842, of 
Leibniz’s own Annoiles imperii ocddentis Brtmsuicenses. But 

^ It was with Deyrerdnn that, in 1768, Gibbon had brought out in London the 
French literary annual called M€moir€8 LitiSraireB de la Oranda Bretagne pour lee 
Anniee 1767 et 1768, to which he contributed, with other articles, a reriew of Lyttel- 
ton’s Hieimry of Henry II, * that Toluminous work, in which sense and learning are not 
illumyated by a ray of genius/ {Memoire, pp. 178 — A.) 

* See the letter to Ijangeyn Lettere^ p. 229. 

* Bee MUeeUat^oue Worke^ toI. m. 
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Gibbon’s narrative has a few purple ^tehei^ nor would posterity 
willingly forego the tribute which, near its opening, be pnys to 
'the genius and nnpandleled intellect’ of Leibni^ as well as to tbe 
industry and critical ability of the indefetigable Italian sriiolar 
with whom the great German was assodated in his researches. 

In 1791, Gibbon bade ferewell to Lausanne, and the rest of his 
life was spent in JSngland, where he almost continuously eigoyed 
the paternal hospitality of his most intimate English friend, ibe 
earl of Sheffield (John Baker Holroyd), at Sheffield place, Sussex, 
and in London. Lord Sheffield’s name is as endurin^y associated 
with that of the great historian as Boswell’s is with Johnson’s, but 
in a more equal way — as is shown by Lord Sheffield’s unique 
treatment of Gibbon’s Memoir$ and by his admirable posthumous 
editions of the Miseettamom Worha. The last addition which 
Gibbon lived to make to these, the Ad^eaa recommending the 
publication of Seriptorea R&rvm Anglumumm,, under the editor- 
ship of the Scottish antiquarian and historian John Pinkerton — 
a noble design which was to remain long unaccomplished — was 
interrupted by deaths Thus, his last literary effort appropriately 
directed itself to the promotion of historical research. He died 
on 16 Januaiy 1794, and was buried in the Sheffield mausoleum in 
Fletching church, by the side ’ of his dear Mend, we may almost 
say, of his brother by adoptionV In the M&mmra, which he left 
behind him as the best monument of his long literary life, he 
confesses himself ‘disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, 
who complain that they have renounced a substance for a shadow; 
and that their feme (which sometimes is no insupportable weight) 
affords a poor compensation for envy, censure, and persecution'.’ 
Whatever crowning grace Gibbon’s life may have missed, it brought 
him a long intellectual triumph and a feme which the course of 

time has left undimmed. 

• « 

Gibbon declared, as has been seei^ that he ‘ never presumed to 
accept a place in the British triumvirate of historians ’ ; but 
succeeding generations have concurred in assigning to The Dedine 
a/nd Fall the primacy, which it still holds, among historical works 
in our literature, and in esteeming its author the most brilliant 
example known of ‘the union of the historian and the man of 

^ It is printed, vith an explanatoiy appendix ty Pinkerton, in xid. m of Mitoel- 
laneom WotkM, 

* HarriBon, Froderio, u.b. ^ ^ 

• * p. S41. 

’ s, • 
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From the andents, he had takenr oTdr tile rhetorioddde 
el tiie historian’s task; from the EVench, he had derived the 
tiWtment of historical materials by a sdentiflc metiiod of criticism 
and selection ; fit>m the French, too, with the assistance of Home 
and Robertson, he had learnt how to combine sdentiflc method 
with artistic effect. His literary art may suffer from mannerisms, 
which were those of his age, as well as from foibles, which were his 
own, an^ as a sdentiflc history, his work has, in many respects, 
become superannuated ; but its main and distinctive qualities 
continue unimpaired. Is it possible to indicate, in a few words, 
of which, among these qualities, the importance seems paramount? 

In the flrst place, his choice of subject — as it gradually 
developed itself in the progress of the iVork — was supremely 
felicitous ; for it is the greatest theme furnished by profane 
history. Even before Gibbon could feel assured that the complete 
treatment of the whole subject wodd be compassed by himself, he 
already contemplated it in its unity^ What the Roman empire 
was, after it had attained to its full strength and maturity, and how 
its western division verged gradually to its decline and downfall, is 
only half the story; the other and much longer half shows how its 
frill was followed by long centuries of life in the eastern, and a 
revival, in new condtions, of its existence in the western, world. 
And more than this : Janus-like, the historian is constrained to 
turn, with one frme, to the Roman commonwealth out of whidi 
the empire grew and of which it never lost the impress; while, 
with his other frice, he looks forward to modem times. He bids 
us consider, not only what it was that declined and fell, but, also, 
what grew into life. The new elements of movement, the rise 
of new national, and that of new religious, powers must all be 
reviewed in their twofold relation to what they superseded and to 
what they prepared. The migration aqd settlements of the 
Teutonic tribes, and the spread and establishment of the Christian, 
and, after it, of the Mohammadan, religion, must btf treated not 
only as helping to break up the Roman empire, but, also, as 
cooperating in the new order of things. The principle of the 
continuity of history. Freeman’s frivourite theme) is, as the latest 
editor of Gibbon reminds us, 

not the least imprartant aspect of The Decline and Fall, . . . On the oimtiniiity 
of the Boman Empiie depended the unity of Gibbon’s work... whatever 
names of contempt he mifht apply to the institntion in the days of the decline *. 

’ ^joiy, Z. B., ptefiuse to the 1909 edn., p. viii. 

* 8m the oatliiM of the eAeme in the prefMe to vol. i dated 1 Vebrnaiy 1776. 

* Bmy, na. , 
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ibe histonan eseniya to narrate how the andent wwld became 
the modem, just as the mausoleum of Hadrian became the papal 
fiMtoess of St Angelo— or, in his own diaracteristic wordsS to 
‘describe the laiumph of barbarism and religion.’ 

Ibe capabilities of the subject then, are of surpassing greatness ; 
yet the mind is able to grasp it as a whole. Here, we have no 
mere series of annals, such as were presented even by the excellmit 
miernont) to whom Oibbon was indebted for much of his c^aterial^ 
but a complete work. Its opening chapters may fiali duort of the 
results of modem numismatical and epigraphical researdi; its 
later portions, which cover a relatively &r larger ground, may 
show an inadequate command of ^e political life of the Byzantine 
empire and all but ignore much of the Slavonic side of its history, 
may inadequately appreciate the historic significance, or the 
in^vidual grandeur, of the figure of Charles the great and may 
foil in the narration of the second and third crasades* — ^in a word, 
it may need to he supplemented, repaired or changed here and 
there, and again and again. But it is complete even though it 
is imperfect Eminent historians — Guizot, Milman, Bury — have, 
therefore, been willing to become Gibbon’s editors and commen- 
tators ; but they have not dealt with hiin as he dealt with Tille- 
mont It is as a whole that his work has maintained the position 
which it conquered for itself at once in historical literature. 

Inspired, as it were, by the muse of history hersdf in the 
magnificence of his choice of subject and in the grandeur of his 
determination to treat it with a completeness in harmony with its 
nature. Gibbon displayed a breadth of grasp and a lucidity of 
exposition such as very few historians have brought to the per- 
formance of a cognate task. Whether in tracing the origin and 
growth of a new religion, such as Mohammadanism, or in developing 
in comprehensive out^e the idea of Roman jurispradence^ the 
masterly clearness of his treatment is equal to the demands of hb 
philosophic "insight ; nor does the imaginative power of the 
historian foil short of the consummate skiU of the literary artist. 

But there is another requirement which the historian, whatever 
may be his theme, is called upon to satisfy, and which, in plain 

* Boxy, p. vii. 

* Tillemont, Le Nain de, HUioire des Empereura etc., treats eadh BnooessiTe reign in 

a series of short chapters or headed articles, with notes appended on a wide variety of 
points, in the way that Gibbon loved. It reaches to the death of the emperor 
Anastasius, a . d . 516. His Mimoirea EeeUaiaatiquea cover the first six oentnries of the 
Christian era. As to Gibbon’s debt to him, see Bnry, u,a. p. iz. • 

^ 8 Of. ibid. pp. xiz— zzi ; Morison, Gibbon, pp. 162 — i. 

* Of. Bury, pp. ziii and ziv. t 
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tuttHb, is antecedent to all otiiera. Any wwk chiming to be a 
contribution to historical knowledge ebonld, within the limHs of 
hnman hlliUlity and the boundaries at different tunes confhing 
hnman knowledge, lie exactly tmthfuL It was on this head only 
that Ctibbon ayowed himself sensitive, and on this alone that he 
condescended to reply to antagonists of any sort. It is worse 
than needless to attempt to distinguish between the infinitely 
numeroqs shades of inveracity ; and Gibbon would have scorned 
any such endeavour. His defence, of whidi, in the opinion of 
those capable of rising above the method adopted by more thafi 
one of his censors, the validity is indisputable, is a real vindicatimi. 
He. allows that a critical eye may discover in bis work some loose 
and general referencea But he &irly asks whether, inasmuch as 
their proportion to the whole body of his statements is quite 
inconsiderable, they can be held to warrant the accusation brought 
against him. Nor is he unsuccessfiil in exjdaining the circum- 
stances which, in the instances impugned, rendered greater precision 
of statement impossibla The charge of plagiarism — ^the last 
infirmity of sagacious critics — ^he rebuts with conspicuous success, 
and courageously upholds^ his unhesitating plea of w>t gmU/y : 

If my readers are satisfied with the form, the ooloars, the new arrange- 
ment which I have g^ven to the laboars of my predecessors, th^ may perhaps 
conmder me not as a contemptible thief, bnt as an honest and indnstrions 
manufactorer, who has fairly procured the raw materials, and worked them 

with a lau^ble degree of skill and snccess \ 


The verdict of modem historical criticism has approved 
his plea. * If,’ writes Bury, * we take into account the vast range 
of his work, his accuracy is amazing, and, with all his disadvan- 
tages, his slips are singularly few*.’ It is an objection of very 
secondary importance, though one to which even experienced 
writers are wont to expose themselves, that Gibbon is apt to 
indulge jn what might almost be called a»parade of authorities. 

Complete, lucid and accurate. Gibbon, finally, is one of the 
great masters of English prose. His power of nfmrative is at 
least equalled by his gift of argumentative statement, and, in all 
parts of his work, his style is one which holds ^e reader spell- 
bound by its stately dignity, relieved by a curious subtlety of 
nuance, and which, at the same time, is the writer’s own as much 
as is that of Clarendon, Macaulay or Carlyle. Gibbon’s long 
smitenoes, which, at times, extend over a whole paragraph or page, 
but are never involved, resemble neither iboee of Johnson nor 
thos^ of Robertson ; i^his style is to be compared to that of uiy 

* Vindication {Miteelbmeout Workt, vol. m, p. 588). * tk*. p. ix. 
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othor mastar of English pros^ it is to Burke’s. Built 
admirable s^ and predsion, his sentences are coloured by a 
delicate choice of words and permeated by a delightful suggesdon 
of rhythm in each case — ^too pleaedng to seem^e effect of dedgn. 
Gibbon’s irony differs greatly from that of Swifl^ who deliberately 
fools his reader and, thereby, increases the eiyoyment that arises 
from the perception of his real meaning, and still more from 
that of Carlyle, the savage purpose of whose sarcasm nev<0r leaves 
the reader in doubt The irony of Gibbon is almost always 
defined, but not at any time obscure. It reveals itself in the 
choice of an epithet, in the substitution of a noun of more ordinary 
usage for another of a more select class ; it also appears in the 
inversion of the order in which, commonly, reasons are assigned 
or motives suggested, and often makes use of that most dangerous 
of all rhetorical devices — ^insinuation. This, however, already 
carries us beyond* mere questions of style. Where this insinua- 
tion is directed against assumed ethical principles, it has been 
admirably characterised^ ‘as sub-cynicaL’ 

Gibbon’s diction, it may be added, was not formed on native 
models only; yet it would be in the highest degree uqjust to 
describe it as Gallidsing. His fine taste preserved him from the 
affectation of special turns or tricks of style not due to the 
individuality of a writer, but largely consisting in idioms borrowed 
from a tongue whose genius is not that of ours. Much as Gibbon, 
who, from an early date, wrote French with perfect ease and clear- 
ness, owed to that language and literature in the formation of his 
style as well as in his general manner as a historian, he merely 
assimilated these elements to others which he could claim as 
native. Notwithstanding the powerful presentment of the case by 
Taine*, the infiuence of French works upon the style of English 
historians has probabjiy been overrated. In the first place, the 
‘triumvirate’ Hume, Robertson and Gibbon should* not be 
‘lumped’ tdgether from the point of view of style any more than 
fit>m other more or less acyucent points of view. The style of 
Hume, in some measure, was influenced by his reading of 
French philosophers, and that of Gibbon by liis reading of the 
works of this and of other French literary schools — ^the sequence 
of great pulpit orators among them ; in the style of Robertson, 
it is difficult to see much influence of French prose of any sort 

> By Fiederio Hairison, «.«. Horace Walpole paid to Oibbon’e style the pompU- 
meat: 'he never tires me.' Otderidge thought it ' detestable.’ (dfemotrs, appendix 87.) 

* HUMre de la LtttSrature Anglaiu, vol. iv, p. 880 (e^ 1866)(, 
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t if we are to trace the genesis of Gibbon's pro^ sl^le, wo 
take care, while allowing for Fren<di, not altogether to 
dhtteg^^ native influences. Gibbon, as is well knowi^ was a great 
admirer of Fielding, to whom (as it would seem, erroneously) he 
ascribed kinship with the house of Habsburg ; and, tho u gh there 
can be no question of comparing the style of the great novelist to 
that of the great historian, it may be -pointed out how Fielding, 
like Gibl^n, excels in passages holding the mean between narrative 
and oratorical prose, and how, among great writers of the period, 
he alone (except, perhaps, in a somewhat different fhshion. 
Goldsmith) shares with Giblxin that art of subdued irony which it 
was sought alone to characterise. Gibbon, then, has much of the 
magnificence of Burke, of the incisiveness of Hume and of the 
serene humour of Fielding, in addition to the ease and lucidity 
of the French writers who had been the companions of his youthfid 
studiea The faults of his^style have been summarised, once for 
all, in the celebrated passage in Person’s exposure of Travis which 
has already been cited ^ ; they consist, in the first instance, of 
a want of terseness, and, at the same time, a want of proportion, 
to which our age is more sensitive than was Gibbon’s ; he some- 
times, says Person, in Shakespearean phrase, 'draws out the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument’; while, on 
other occasions, he recalls Foote’s auctioneer, ‘whose manner was 
so inimitably fine that he had as much to say upon a ribbon as ‘ 
a Raphael.’ The other foult reprehended by Person we may 
imitate Gibbon himself in veiling under the transparent cover of 
a foreign tongue — it is, in the scathing words of Sainte-Beuve^ ttne 
obscinUe Erudite et froide. 

Concerning yet another, and more comprehensive charge against 
Gibbon, on which, as has been seen, critic after critic, returning 
again and again to the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, thought 
it neceslary to insist, we need, in conclusion, say little or 
nothing. The day has ps^ed for censuring him because, in this 
part of his work, he chose to dwell upon* what he described 
as the secondary causes of the progress of the Christian religion, 
and the co mmuni ty which professed it, from thb days of Nero 
to those of Constantine. Such a selection of causes he had a right 
to make ; nor did he ask his readers to shut their eyes to the 
cardinal feet, as stated by Milmitn thai^ ‘ in the Christian 

* It is Tspriitted in Watson, J. S., Vft of Ponm (IMl), p. 86. 

** Cited b; Birkbedc ffill in prelaee to Jlemoin, p. xi. 

■ PMfaoe tojsdition of U72, with notes by Milman and Onisot, p. xiii. 
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dlq^emndon aa bi the material world, it is as the First Great ^Qsnia^* 
that the Deity is most imdeniably present.' Ermi the nphner 
in which, in ids first yolume, at all events, he chose to sp^ 
men and institutions surrounded by traditional romance cannot 
be ma^ the basis of any charge against him as a historical writer. 
But it is quite obvious to any candid student of Tht Dedme 
and FaU that its author had no sympathy with human nature 
in its exceptional moral developments — ^in a word, that his wOTk 
was written, not only without enthutiasm, but with a consdous 
distrust, which his age shared to the full, of enthnsiasta Unlike 
Hume, who was at one with Gibbon in this distrust, the latter 
remained, in this respect, master of himself, and did not allow 
antipathies against those who stood on one side to excite his 
sympathies with those on the other. He would have treated the 
puritan movement in the spirit in which Hume treated it, and 
have had as little wish to penetrate into its depths, as, in con- 
temporary politics, he tried to understand the early aspirations of 
the French revolution. But he would not, it may be supposed, 
have drawn a sympathetic picture of king Charles 1 — ^for it would 
be uqjust to him to ascribe to any such mental process the con- 
ception of Julian the apostate, whereby hd scandalised the orthodox. 
Nothing in the historian’s own idiosyncrasy responds to the passions 
which transform the lives of men and nations ; and, to him, history, 

* in his own words^ is ‘little more than the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind.’ This limitation deprives the greatest of 
Bngliwli historical works of a charm which is more than a charm, 
and the absence of which, however legitimate it seemed to the 
historian himself, cannot be ignored by his readers. 

Though Gibbon overtops all contemporary English historical 
writers who concerned themselves with ancient history — ^in the 
sense in which it long remained customary to employ thelterm — ^it 
may be welhto note in tins place a few of the more important 
productions in this field by lesser writers. The general public 
was not supplied with many nutritious droppings from acadmnical 
tables, still largely supplied with the same ‘classical’ fisre; and, in 
the field of ancient history in particular, its illpaid labourers had, 
like Olivor Goldsmith, to turn out as best they might a ‘popular’ 
history of Grwece or of Borne. Meanwhile, the demands of a more 
&stidious section of readers for more elaborate works on andoit 


* Ottod bj Bnqr, im. p. 
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^ no means clamorous. The great success of Conyers 

Ipod^n's Higtory qf the Life of Mareug TuOim Okero (1741) 
had firoTed, as an exception, how barren tbiw branch of 
work had hitherto remained, and, albeit he was a voluminous 
writers his other publications of this class had been, in the main, 
ancillary to his historical magnwn opug. Though he describee 
it in his pre&ce as a ‘life and times '.rather than a ‘life' of his 
hero, it is constructed on biographical lines, and contributed in 
its way to* nourish the single-minded devotion to Cicero, as a 
politician hardly less than as a writer, which, at a later date, was 
to suffer ruthless shocks. Nor should another production be passed 
by, which was directly due to its author’s unwillingness to remain 
content with the French Jesuit history of Rome that had hitherto 
commanded the field, supplemented by the more discursive writings 
of Aubert de Yertot and Basil Kennett Nathaniel Hooke, the 
Mend of Pope from his youth to the hour of his death, dedicated 
to the poet the first volume of his Ronum History from the 
Building qf Rome to the Ruin qf Oie Commontvecdth, which 
appeared in 1738, though the fourth and concluding volume was 
not published till 1771, eight years after the author's death. 
Hooke also wrote Observations on the Roman Senate (1738) ; but 
he is best known as the literary editor of the famous Account of 
the Conduct of the Dowager Duchess qf Marlborough {1743). His 
Roman History, though, of course, obsolete, especially in its 
earliest sections (as to the chronology of which he fells in with the 
chronological conclusions of Newton), is written clearly and simply ; 
moreover, his sympathies are broad, and, though his narrative 
may, at lack proportion, it shows that he had a heart for the 
pil^s and could judge generously of Julius Csesar. 

It was in fejr broader feshion, as became a Scottish professor of 
moral philosophy, that Adam Ferguson proyed his interest in the 
more extended view of historical study which was engaging the 
attention of British, as well as fVench, writers. Sdbaetbing was 
said in our previous chapter of his Essay on the History of 
CivU Someby (1767). Thus, when, in 1783, Fei^^fuson publi^ed 
Ilia chief work. The History of the Progress and Termitta- 
t/kn of the Roman Republic, it was witii no narrow capcep- 
tion (ff his task tiiat he undertook what, as its title indicates, 
was as a sort of introductory supplement to Gibbon's 

mMfAFp i ece, The preliminary survey of the course of Roman 

1 A*ftiU of ^ddtoton will bo fomid ia «oL i of Ua MUuUemout 

Wcrk$ (SnS 17^). Of., m to bia piaaa mens aabolan, «atc, roL a, cbef. Mta. 
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hkttny frtHu tiie origiiu^ though done with care and witii dtte * 
attention to historical geography, is, necessarily, inadequate and ' 
some portions of what follows, ayowedly, serve only to k^nin 
ns as to what the Romans themselves believed to be a true 
narrative. His sketches of character are the reverse of para- 
dozicid, though after recounting the enormities of Tiberius, he 
grieves ‘to acknowledge that he was a man of considerable al^ty 

In the year (1784) following that of the publication of 
Ferguson’s Roman History appeared the first volume ^f*William 
Mitford's Higtory of Greece, a venture upon what was then, in 
English historical literature, almost untrodden ground. Gibbon 
had suggested the enterprise to Mitford, who was his brother- 
officer in the south-Hampshire militia and had published a treatise 
on the military force of England, and the militia in particular. 
Mitford’s History, which was not completed till 1810, long held the 
ttud Old'S s\voo\nsit!iQod. to works oi otiduimg vsXuo. It is otds 
necessary to glance at Macaulay’s early article on the workS in 
order to recognise that, in the midst of his partisan cavils’ — in 
spite, too, of shortcomings of historical criticism particularly 
obvious in the account of the heroic age — Mitford displays an 
apprehension of the grandeur of the theifie on which he is engaged. 
He is prejudiced, but not unconscientious ; and, from his frequently 
perverse conclusions, many an English student has been able to 
disentangle his first conception of Greek free citizenship. 

Finally, John Whitaker, who plays a rather sorry part at the ffig- 
end of tihe list of Gibbon’s assailants, is more worthily remembered 
as author of The History of Mcmehester. Of this he produced 
only the first two books (1771 — 6)— dealing respectively with 
the Roman and Roman-British, and with the English period to the 
foundation of the heptarchy, and, therefore, belonging in part to 
the domain of ancient history. Though it has been subjected to 
criticism at least as severe as that poured by Whitaker and others 
upon Gibbon’s great work, lAte Hixtory survives as a notable 
product of learning,' albeit containing too large an imaginative 
element. Whitaker carried on the same line of research and con- 
jecture in his History of Gte Britons (1772X intended as 

a refhtation of Macpbers<m’s treatise on the subject. In 1794 he 
published The Cowrse of Hcunmibal omr the Alps aaoertamed, which 
has not proved the last word on the subject 

^ Yol. m, p. 551. * Edinburgh Bwiew^ July 1808. 

* Mitford, who has the courage of hie opinions, stetes (yol. z, p. 278) thl^t * the 
House of Oommons prq^rlj represents the Aristooratioal part of the oonstitation.* 



CHAPTER XIV 
PHILOSOPHERS 
Hume aitd Adam Smith 

Of tfie ^wo friends whose names give a title to this chapter, it 
has been truthfully said that ‘ there was no third person writing 
the English language during the same period, who has had so much 
influence upon the opinions of mankind as either of these two men 
There were many other writers on the same or cognate subjects, 
who made important contributions to the literature of thought; 
but Hume and Adam Smith tower 'above them all both in intel- 
lectual greatness and in the permanent influence of their work. 

L David Hume 

In the sketch of his Owh Ltife, which he wrote a few months 
before his death, Hume says that he was * seized very early with a 
passion for literature, which has been the ruling passion of iny life, 
and the great source of my enjoyments.’ Another dociiinent of 
much earlier date (1734), which Hume himself revealed to no one, 
but which has been discovered and printed by his biographer*, gives 
us a clear insight into the nature of this literary ambition and of 
the obstacles to its satisfaction. 

Ah our collegt; education in Scotland, extcndiniT little farther tlian the 
lanfifuagcH, endn commonly ivhcn wo are aliout fourteim or iirteen yearn of 
age, 1 wan after that loft to niy own choice in my roadinir, and found it 
incline me almont equally to bcMikn of reuHoninir and philomiphy, and to 
poetry and the polite authorn. Every one who in acquainted either with the 
philoHopherH or criticH, known that there Ih notliinflr yet cHtabliiihefl in either 
of tlicHe two HcienccH, and that they contain little more than endloNH dinputeN, 
even in the most fundamental articlen. Upon examination ortheno, I found 
a certain boldnew of temper growinif in me, which woh not inclined to nubmlt 
to any authority in tiieHc nubjecte, but led me to neek out Home new medium 
by which truth mi|rht be efttablinhed. After much ntudir and refl«5tlon on 
thia, at last, when I waH about eiiphieen yearn of agys there neemed to be 
opened up to me a new Hcene of ihouifht, which tnuiKported me l»eyoiid 
meaeure, and made me, with an ardour natural to younir men, throw op 
every other pleaaure or buHinem to apply entirely to it. . • • Having now time 
and leiHure to cool my inflamed imagination, I began to conidder iierioualy 

> Bortoo, J. n.. Li/e afu? Correepondence of David Harntt voL i, p. 117. 

** Ibid. vol. I, pp. 

«. L. X. erf XIV. 
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how 1 dioiild prooeod in my ^lUoMphioal inq.iiirie8. I fonnd thnt...eT«ry * 
one oonsni ted his fancy in ereetiniT aobemee of Tirtne and of happineea^ without 
regarding human nature, upon which every moral otmolnsion mnat depend. 
This, therefore, 1 resolved to make my prindpal study, and the sonroe fhnn 
which 1 would derive every truth in criticism as well as morslity. 

These passages show, not only that Hume’s ambition was entirely 
literary, but, also, that his literary ambition was centred in philo- 
sophy and that he was convinced he held in his grasp a key 
to its problems. Literary ambition never ceased to be Hume’s 
ruling passion, and it brought him fame and even affluence. But 
his early enthusiasm for the discovery of truth seems to have been 
damped by the reception of his first and greatest work, or by the 
intellectual contradiction to which his arguments led, or by both 
causes combined. In philosophy, he never made any real advance 
upon his first work, A TreaiUe of Hunum NaJbme ; his later efforts 
were devoted to presenting its arguments in a more perfect and 
more popular literary form, or to toning down their destructive 
results, and to the application of his ideas to questions of economics, 
politics and religion, as well as to winning a new reputation for 
himself in historical composition. 

His career contained few incidents that need to be recorded 
beyond the publication of his books. He was bom at Edinburgh 
on 26 April 1711, the younger son of a country gentleman of good 
fomily, but small property. His ‘passion for literature’ led to his 
early desertion of the study of law; when he was twenty-three, he 
tried commerce as a cure for the state of morbid depression in 
which severe study had landed him, and also, no doubt, as a means 
of livelihood. But, after a few months in a merchant’s office at 
Bristol, he resolved to make frugality supply his deficiency of 
fortune, and settled in France, chiefiy at La Flhche, where, more 
than a century before, Descartes had been educated at the Jesuit 
college. But he never mentions this connection with Descartes ; 
he was occupied with other thoughts; and, after three ■years, in 
1737, he cams home to arrange for the publication of A Treatise 
of Human NaSmre, the first two volumes of which appeared in 
January 1739. If the book did not literally, as Hume put it, fall 
‘dead-bora firont the press,’ it excited little attention; the only 
literary notice it received entirely fiuled to appreciate its signifi- 
cance. He was bitterly disappointed, but continued the preparation 
for the press of his third volume, ‘ Of Morals.’ This appeared in 
1740 ; and, in 1741, he published a volume of Eesaya Moral and 
PoHUeal, which reached a second edition and was snpplempnted 
by a second volume in 1742. The success bf these essays gratified 
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Hume’s literary amlntion and, perhaps, had a good deal to do with 
the direction of his activity towards the application and populari- 
sation of his reflections rather than to further criticism of their 
basis. About this time, Hume resided, for the most part, at the pa- 
ternal estate (now belonging to his brother) of Ninewells in Berwick- 
shire ; but he was making eflbrts to secure an independent income : 
he failed twice to obtain a university professorship ; he spent a 
trouble^me year as tutor to a lunatic nobleman ; he accompanied 
general Sl> Clair as his secretary on his expedition to France in 
1746, and on a mission to Vienna and Turin in 1748. lii the latter 
year was published a third volume of Emays Moral and Political, 
and, also, Philosophical Essays concerning Human Understmuling, 
afterwards (1768) entitled An Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
stcmding, in which the reasonings of book i of A Trealim of 
Human Nature were presented in a revised but incomplete fonn. 
A second edition of this work appeared in 1761, and, in the same 
year. An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (founded 
upon book iii of the Treatise) which, in the opinion of the author, 
was of all his ‘ writings, historical, philosophical, or literary, incom- 
parably the best.’ A few months later (February 1762), he published 
a volume of Political Discourses which, he said, was ‘ the only work 
of mine that was successful on the first publication.' According to 
Burton, it ‘ introduced Hume to the literature of the continent' It 
was translated into French in 176.3 and, again, in 1764. In 1762, 
he was appointed keeper of the advocates’ library — a post which 
made a small addition to his modest income and enabled him to 
carry out his historical work. In 1763 — 4 appeared Essays and 
Treatises on several sulgects ; these included his various writings 
other than the Treatise and the History, and, after many changes, 
attained their final form in the edition of 1777. The new material 
added to them in later editions consisted chiefly of Four Dissertor- 
tions published in 1767. The subjects of these dissertations were 
the natural history of religion, the passions (founded on book ii 
of the Treatise), tragedy and taste. Essays on suicide and on 
immortality had been originally designed for this volume, but were 
hurriedly withdrawn on the eve of publication. 

For more than two years, 1763 to 1766, Hume acted as secretary 
to the English embassy at Pftris, where he was received with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm by the court and by literary society. ’ Here,' 
he wrote, ‘ I feed on ambroua, drink nothing but nectar, breathe 
incense only, and walk on flowers.’ He returned to liondon in 
January 1766, accompanied by Rousseau, whom he had befriended 

21—2 
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and who, a few months later, repaid his kindness by provoking one 
of the most iiunous of qoarrels between men of letters. Before 
the close of the year, he was again in Scotland, but, in the following 
year, was recalled to London as under-secretary of state, and it 
was not till 1760 that he finally settled in Edinbuigh. There, he 
rejoined a society less brilliant and original than that he had left in 
Paris, but posses^ of a distinction of its own. Prominent among 
his Mends were Roliertson, Hugh Blair and others of the clergy — 
men of high character and literary reputation, and repye&ntative 
of a religious attitude, known in Scotland as ‘ moderatismV which 
did not disturb the serenity of Hume. He died on 25 August 
1776. 

After his death, his Own lAfe was published by Adam Smith 
(1777), and his Dialogues concerning Natural Rdigion by his 
nephew David (1779). We hear of these Dwlogwes more than 
twenty years earlier ; but he was dissuaded M)m publishing them 
at the time, though he was concerned that they should not be lost 
and subjected the manuscript to repeated and careful revision. His 
philosophical activity may be said to have come to an end in 1757 
with the publication of Four Dissertations, when he was forty-six 
years old. In spite of many criticisms,' he refused to be drawn 
into controversy ; but, in an ‘advertisement’ to the final edition of 
Essays and Treatises, he protested, with some irritation, against 
criticisms of A Treatise qf Human Nature — ‘ the juvenile work 
which the Author never acknowledged.' 

This disclaimer of his earliest and greatest work is interesting 
as a revelation of Hume’s character, but cannot afiect philosophical 
values. If he had written nothing else, and this book alone had 
been read, the influence of his ideas on general literature would 
have been less marked ; but his claim to rank as the greatest of 
English philosophers would not be seriously afiected: it would be 
recognised that he had carried out a line of thought to dts final 
issue, and thq^eflect upon subsequent speculation would have been, 
in essentials, what it has been. 

Hume is quite clear as to the method of his enquiry. He 
recognised that 'Locke and others had anticipated him in the 
‘ attempt to introduce the experimental method of reasoning into 
moral subjects.’ Locke had, also, opened the way for deriving a 
system of philosophy from the science of the human mind ; but 
Hume &r excelled him in the thoroughness and consistency with 

^ For a definition of * moderatism ’ by an observer of its decline, see Lord«Cook- 
bum’s Journal^ vol. u, pp. 289 — 291. 
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which he followed this way. Locke’s express purpose was to 
examine the understanding, tiiat he might discover *the utmost 
extent of its tether.' He does not doubt that knowledge can 
signify a reality outside the mind ; but he wishes to determine the 
range of this cognitive power. FVom the outset, Hume conceives 
the problem in a wider manner. All knowledge is a fact or process 
of human nature ; if we are able, therefore, ‘ to explain the prin- 
ciples human nature,' we shall * in effect propose a complete 
system of the sciences.’ Without doubt, this utterance points back 
to his early discover}' of a ‘ new medium by which truth might be 
established ’ — a discovery which, at the age of eighteen, had trans- 
ported him beyond measure. In saying Uiat ‘a complete system 
of the sciences ’ would result from ‘ the i>rinciples of human nature,' 
Hume did not mean that the law of gravitation or the circulation 
of the blood could Ite discovered from an examination of the 
understanding and the emotions. His meaning was that, when 
the sciences are brought into system, certain general features are 
found to characterise them ; and the explanation of these general 
features is to be sought in human nature — in other words, in our 
way of knowing and feeling. His statement, accordingly, comes 
simply to this, that mental science, or what we now call psychology, 
takes the place of philosophy — is itself philosophy. 

Hume is commonly, and correctly, regarded as having worked 
out to the end the line of thought started by Locke. But, in the 
width of his purpose, the thoroughness of its elaboration and his 
clear consciousness of his task, he may be compared with Hobbes — 
a writer who had little direct effect upon his thought. For Hume 
is Hobbes inverted. The latter interprets the inner world — the 
world of life and thought — by means of the external or material 
world, whose impact gives rise to the motions which we call 
perception and volition. Hume, on the other hand, will assume 
nothing* about external reality, but interprets it by means of the 
impressions or ideas of which we are all immediately couscioua 
And, as Hobbes saw all things under the rule* of mechanical law, so 
Hume, also, has a universal principle of connection. 

‘Here,*he says, that is to say, amonx ideaB,*i8 a kind of Attractiou, whleh 
in the mental world will be found to have as extraordinary effecte as in the 
natural, and to shew itself in as many and as various forms. 

The law of gravitation finds its parallel in the law of the associa- 
tion of ideas; as the movements of masses are explidned by the 
former, so the latter is used to account for the grouping of mental 
contents. 
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In ennmerating these contents, he modifies the doctrine of * 
Locke. According to Locke, the material of knowledge comes 
from two difierent sources — sensation and refiection. The view 
hardly admitted of statement witiiout postulating both a mental 
and a material world existing over against one another. Hume 
tries to avoid any such postulate. His primary data are all of one 
kind; he calls them ‘impressions,’ and says that they arise ‘from 
unknown causes.’ Ideas are distinguished from impressions by 
their lesser degree of ‘force and liveliness.’ Hume m^es the 
generalisation that ‘every simple idea has a simple impression 
which resembles it’; an idea is thus the ‘faint image’ of an 
impression; and there are degrees of this fointness: the ‘more 
lively and strong’ are ideas of memory, the weaker are ideas 
of imagination. Further, certain ideas, in some unexplained way, 
reappear with the force and liveliness of impressions, or, as Hume 
puts it, ‘produce the new impressions ’ which he calls ‘impressions 
of reflection’ and which he enumerates as passions, desires and 
emotions. Reflection is, thus, derived from sensation, although 
its impressions in their turn give rise to new ideas. All mental 
contents (in Hume’s language, aU ‘perceptions’) are derived from 
sense impressions, and these arise from unknown causea Simple 
ideas are distinguished from simple impressions merely by their 
comparative lack of force and liveliness; but these fainter data 
tend to group themselves in an order quite difierent from that of 
their corresponding impressiona By this ‘ association of ideas ’ are 
formed the complex ideas of relations, modes and substancea 

Such are the elements of Hume’s account of human nature ; 
out of these elements, he has to explain knowledge and morality ; 
and this explanation is, at the same time, to be ‘a complete 
system of the sciencea’ He is fully alive to the problem. In 
knowledge, ideas are connected together by other relations than 
the ‘association’ whicK rules imagination; and he pnxSseds at 
once to an enquiry into ‘all those qualities which make objects 
admit of comparison.' These, he calls ‘philosophical relations,’ 
and he arranges them under seven general heads : resemblance, 
identity, space afid time, quantity, degree of quality, contrariety, 
cause and effect 

All scientific propositions are regarded as expressing one or 
other of these relations. Hume regards the classification as 
exhaustive ; and, at least> it is sufficient to form a comprehensive 
test of his theory. Since we have nothing to go upon but ideas 
and the impresdons from which ideas oripnate, how are we to 
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* «(xplain knowledge of these relationsf Home’s enquiiy did not 
answer this question even to his own satisfaction; bat it set a 
probimn whidi has had to be faced by every subsequent thinker, 
and it has led many to adopt the sceptical conclusion to which the 
author himself was inclined. 

The ‘philosophical relations,’ under his analysis, fall into two 
classes. On the one hand, some of them depend entirely on the 
ideas cmnpared ; these are resemblance, contrariety, degrees in 
quidity and proportions in quantity or number. On the other 
hand, the relations of identity, space and time, and causation may 
be changed without any change in the ideas related ; our know- 
ledge of them thus presents an obvious difficulty, for it cannot be 
derived from the ideas themselves. Hume does not take much 
trouble with the former class of relations, in which this difficulty 
does not arise. He is content to follow on Locke’s lines and to 
think that general propositions of demonstrative certainty are, 
obvionsly, possible here, seeing that we are merely stating a 
relationship clearly apparent in the ideas themselves. He does 
not ask whether the relation is or is not a new idea, and, if it is, 
how it can be explained — from what impression it took its rise. 
And he gives no explanation of the fixed and permanent character 
attributed to an idea when it is made the subject of a universal 
proposition. It is important to note, however, that he does not 
follow Tjocke in holding that mathematics is a science which is at 
once demonstrative and ‘ instructive.’ The propositions of geometry 
concern spatial relations, and our idea of space is received ‘ from 
the disposition of visible and tangible objects ’ ; we have ‘ no idea 
of space or extension but when we regard it as an object either of 
our sight or feeling’ (ie. touch); and, in these perceptions, we can 
never attain exactness ; ‘ our appeal is still to the weak and fallible 
judgment which we make from the appearanee of the objects, and 
correct *by a compass or common measure.’ Geometry, therefore, 
is an empirical science; it is founded on observations of approxi- 
mate accuracy only, though the variations from the normal in our 
observations may be neutralised in the general propositions which 
we form. Home does not apply the same doctilne to arithmetic, 
on the ground (which his principles do not justify) that the unit is 
something unique. He is thus able to count quantity and number 
in his first class of relations and to except algebra and arithmetic 
from the effect of his subtle analysis of the foundations of 
geoqietry. In his Enquiry concerning Human Undersianding, 
however, he deserts, Vithout a word of justification, the earlier 
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view which he had worked out with much care and ingenuity, * 
and treats mathematics generally as the great example of demon- 
strative reasoning. In this later work, in which completeness is 
sacrificed to the presentation of salient features, he speaks, not of 
two kinds of relations, but of ‘relations of ideas’ and ‘matters of 
foct ’ ; and, in each, he seeks to save something firom the general 
ruin of the sciences to which his premises lead. The last paragraph 
of the book sets forth his conclusion : 

When we ran over onr libraries, persnaded of these principles, what havoc 
must we make ? If we take in onr hand any volume; of divinity or school 
metaphysics, for instance; let ns ask. Does it contain any abstract reasoning 
concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any experimental 
reastming concerning matter of fact and existence ? No. Commit it then to 
the flames ; for it can contain nothings but sophistry and illusion. 

This passage, startling and ruthless as it sounds, is chiefly 
remarkable for its reservations. It was easy to condemn ‘divinity 
or school metaphysics ’ as illusory ; they had for long been common 
game. But to challenge the validity of mathematics or of natural 
science was quite another matter. Hume did not temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb; but he took care that it should not visit too 
roughly the sturdy wethers of the flock. Yet we have seen that, 
according to his principles, mathematics rest upon observations 
which fall short of accuracy, while natural science, with its 
‘experimental reasoning concerning matter of fiust,’ depends upon 
the relation of cause and efiect. 

The examination of this relation occupies a central position in 
both his works ; and its influence upon subsequent thought has 
been so great as, sometimes, to obscure the importance of other 
factors in his philosophy. He fiEiced a problem into which Locke had 
hardly penetrated, and of which even Berkeley had had only a partial 
view. What do we mean when we say that one thing is cause 
and another thing its efiect, and what right have we to that 
meaning ? In sense perception, we have impressions of fldme and 
of heat, for instance; but why do we say that the flame causes the 
heat, what ground is there for asserting any ‘ necessary connection’ 
between them ? The connection cannot be derived from any com- 
parison of the ideas of flame and of heat; it must come from 
impression, therefore; but there is no separate impression of 
‘cause’ or ‘causation’ which could serve as the link between two 
objects. What, then, is the origin of the connection ? To use the 
terminology of the Enquiry, since cause is not a ‘ relation of ideas,’ 
it must be a ‘matter of flufl; ’ — an impression. But it is not itself 
a separate or simple impression; it must, therefore, be due to the 
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* mode or manner in which impreasionB occur. In our expmienoe, 
we are accustomed to find fiame and heat combined ; we pass 
constantly from one to the other; and the custom becomes so 
strong that, whenever the impression of fimne occurs, the idea of 
heat follows. Then, we mistake this mental or subjective connec- 
tion for an objective connection. Necessary connection is not in 
the objects, but only in the mind ; yet custom is too strong for us, 
and we attribute it to the objects. 

This is a simple statement of the central argument of Hume’s 
most fomous discussion. The ‘ powers ’ which Locke attributed to 
bodies must be denied — ^as Berkeley denied them. The conscious- 
ness of spiritual activity on which Berkeley relied is equally illusory 
on Hume’s principles. 

* If we reason a priori* says Hame, ‘anything' may appear able to prodnce 
anything. The falling of a peeble may, for aught we know, extinguish the 
sun, or the wish of a man control the planets in their orbits.* 

This striking utterance is, strictly, little better than a truism. No 
philosopher ever supposed that such knowledge about definite 
objects could be got in any other way than by experience. But 
Hume’s negative criticism goes much deeper than thia We have 
no right to say that the extinction of the sun needs any cause at 
all, or that causation is a principle that holds of objects ; all events 
are loose and separate. The only connection which we have a 
right to assert is that of an idea with an impression or with other 
ideas — the subjective routine which is called ‘association of ideaa’ 
Hume’s constructive theory of causation is an explanation of how 
we come to suppose that there is causal connection in the world, 
although there is really nothing more than customary association 
in our minds. 

If we admit Hiune’s fundamental assumption about impressions 
and ideas, it is impossible to deny the general validity of this 
reasoning. Any assertion of a causal connection — the whole struc- 
ture of natural science, therefore— is simply a misinterpretation of 
certain mental processea At the outset, Hume himself had spoken 
of impressions as arising from ‘ unknown causes ’ ; and some expres- 
sions of the sort were necessary to give his theofjr a start and to 
carry the reader along with him ; but they are really empty worda 
Experience is confined to impressions and ideas; causation is an 
attitude towards them produced by custom — by the mode of 
sequence of ideas; its applicability is only within the range of 
impresmons or ideas; to talk of an impression as caused by 
something tha^ is neitlier imivession nor idea may have a very 
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real meaning to any philosopher except Home ; hat to Hnme it ' 
cannot have any meaning at alL 

The discussion of causation brings ont another and still more 
general doctrine held by Hume — ^his theory of belief. When I say 
that flame causes heat> I do not refer to a connection of ideas in 
my own mind; I am expressing belief in an objective connection 
independent of ray mental processes. But Hume’s theory of 
causation reduces the connection to a subjective routing. Now, 
some other impression than ‘flame’ might precede the idea of 
heat — ^the impression ‘cold,’ for instance. How is it, then, that I 
do not assert ‘ cold causes heat ’ ? The sequence ‘ cold — ^heat ’ may 
be equally real in my mind with the sequence ‘flame — ^heat’ How 
is it that the former does not give rise to belief in the way that 
the latter does ? Hume would say that the only difierence is that 
the association in the former case is less direct and constant than 
in the latter, and thus leads to an idea of less force and liveliness. 
Belief, accordingly, is simply a lively idea associated with a present 
impression. It belongs to the sensitive, not to the rational, part 
of our nature. And yet it marks the fundamental distinction 
between judgment and imagination. 

In the Treatise, at any rate, there is no Altering of purpose or 
weakening of power when the author proceeds to apply his prin- 
ciples to the fabric of knowledge. It is impossible, in this place, 
to follow his subtle and comprehensive argument ; but its issue is 
plain. With objections not unlike Berkeley’s, he dismisses the 
indei>endent existence of bodies, and then he turns a similar 
train of reasoning against the reality of the self: 

When I enter most intimately into what I call myself, 1 always stumble 
on some particnlar perception or other, of heat or cold, li|rht or tiiade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I can nerer catch myself at any time without a 
perception, and never can observe anything hut the perception. When my 
perceptions are removed, for any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I 
insensible of myself, and may truly be said not to exist. * 

According to^ume’s own illustration, the mind is but the stage on 
which perceptions pass and mingle and glide away. Or, rather, 
there is no stage at all, but only a phantasmagory of impressions 
• and ideas. 

Hume’s purpose was constructive ; but the issue, as he faces it, 
is sceptical And he is a genuine sceptic; for, even as to his 
scepticism, he is not dogmatia Why should he assent to his own 
reasoning ? he asks ; and he answers, ‘ I can give no reason why 
I should assent to it, and feel nothing but a strong propennty to 
consider objects strongly in that view.’ xte propensity, however. 
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*iB strong only when the *bent of mind’ is in a cmtain directimi; a 
dinner, a game of backgammon, makes such speculations appear 
ridiculous; and ‘nature’ suffices to ‘obliterate all these chimeras.’ 
A year later, Hume referred again to this sceptical in an 

appendix to the third volume of his Trmtige', and there, with 
remarkable insight, he diagnosed the causes of his own ffiilure. 
The passage deserves quotation, seeing that it has been often 
overlooked, and is, nevertheless, one of the most significant utter- 
ances in tha history of philosophy. 

In ghort there are two principles, which I cannot render consistent ; nor is it 
in my power to renoance either of them, viz. that all our distinct perceptions 
are distinct esristences, and that the mind never perceives any real connexion 
among distinct eocistences. Did oiir perceptions either inhere in ramething 
rimple and individual, or did the mind perceive some real connexion among 
them, there would be no difficnlty in the case. For my part^ 1 must plead 
the privilege of a sceptic, and confess that this difflcnlty is too hard for my 
understanding. I pretend not, however, to pronounce it absolutely insu- 
perable. Others, perhaps, or myself, upon more mature reflexions, may 
discover some hyiiotheBis that will reconcile those contradictions. 

Hume seems himself to have made no further attempt to solve the 
problem. His followers have been content to build their systems 
on his foundation, with minor improvements of their own, but 
without overcoming or facing the fundamental difficulty which he 
saw and expressed. 

The logical result of his analysis is far from leading to that 
‘complete system of the sciences' which he had anticipated from 
his ‘new medium ’ ; it leads, not to reconstruction, but to a sceptical 
disintegration of knowledge; and he was clearsighted enough to 
see this result Thenceforward, scepticism became the characteristic 
attitude of his mind and of his writings. But his later works ex- 
hibit a less thorough scepticism than that to which his thinking 
led. Even his Enquiry eotijceming Human UnderaUmding shows 
a weakening of the sceptical attitude, in the direction of a ‘miti- 
gated scepticism’ which resembles modern positivism and admits 
knowledge of phenomena and of mathematical relationa 

When he came to deal with concrete problems, his principles 
were often applied in an emasculated form. But the ‘ new medium ’ 
is Dot altogether discarded ; appeal is constanfly made to the 
mental fitctor — ^impression and idea. This is characteristic of 
Hume’s doctrine of morality. ‘Here is a matter of fact; but 
’tis the object of feeling not of reason. It lies in yourself not 
in the object’ And from this results his famous definition of 
virtue; ‘every quality of the mind is denominated virtuous which 
gives pleasure by the mSre survey ; as every quality which produces 
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pun is called Tidona’ Hie ‘sentiinents of approbation or blame' ^ 
which thus arise depmid, in all cases, on sympathy; sympathy 
with the pleasures and pains of others ia thus, postulated by Hume 
as an ultimate fieuit; the reasonings of Butler and Hutcheson pre- 
vented him from seeking to account for it as a refined form of 
selfishness, as Hobbes had done ; and yet, upon his own premises, 
it remains inexplicable. In his Enqmry eoncernmg the Prineiplee 
€(f Morale, his differences from Hobbes, and even from I^icke, are 
still more clearly shown than in the Trealiee ; he defends the reality 
of disinterested benevolence; and the sentiment of moral appro- 
bation is described as 'humanity,' or 'a feeling for the happiness 
of mankind,' which, it is said, 'nature has made universal in the 
spedes.’ This sentiment, again, is always directed towards qualities 
which tend to the pleasure, immediate or remote, of the person 
observed or of others. Thus, Hume occupies a place in the 
utilitarian succession ; but he did not formulate a quantitative 
utilitarianism, as Hutcheson had already done. He drew an 
important distinction, however, between natural virtues, such as 
benevolence, which are immediately approved and which have a 
direct tendency to produce pleasure, and artificial virtues, of 
which justice is the type, where both the approval and the 
tendency to pleasure are mediated by the social {^tem which 
the virtue in question supporta 

Hume exerted a profound influence upon theology, not only 
by the general trend of his speculation but, also, through certain 
specific writings. Of these writings, the most important are the 
essay ' Of Miracles ’ contained in An Enquiry concerning Human 
Understanding, the dissertation entitled ‘The Natural History 
of Religion,’ and Dialogttee concerning Natural Bdigion. The 
first-named is the most famous; it produced a crowd of answers, 
and it had a good deal to do with public attention being attracted 
to the author’s works. It consists of an expansion of "a simple 
and ingenious argument, which had occurred to him when writing 
his Treatise of Human Natture, but which, strangely enough, is 
inconsistent with the principles of that work. It regards 'laws 
of nature’ as eslablished by a uniform experience, ‘miracles’ as 
violations of these laws and the evidence for these miracles as 
necessarily inferior to the ‘testimony of the senses’ which establishes 
the laws of nature. Whatever validity these positions may have 
on another philosophical theory, the meaning both of laws of 
nature and of miracles as conflicting with these laws evaporates 
under the anal^is by whidb, as in Hume’s aU events are 
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*aeeii as ‘loose and separate.’ ‘The Natural History of Religion* 
contains reflections of greater significance. Here, Hume distin- 
guishes between the theoretical argument which leads to theism 
and the actual mental processes from which religion has arisen. 
Its ‘foundation in reason’ is not the same thing as its ‘origin in 
human nature’; mid he made an important step in advance by 
isolating this latter question and treating it apart He held that 
reli^on arose ‘ from a concern with regard to the events of life, and 
from theinqessant hopes and fears which actuate the human mind,’ 
and, in particular, from the ‘melancholy’ rather than from the 
‘ agreeable ’ passions ; and he maintained the thesis that polytheism 
preceded theism in the historical development of belief. 

‘The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery.’ 
Such is the concluding reflection of this work. But a further 
and serious attempt to solve the riddle is made iu Dialogties 
cotusemitig Natural Religion. This small book contains the 
author’s mature views on ultimate questiona It is written in his 
most perfect style, and shows his mastery of the dialogue form. 
There is none of the usual scenery of the dramatic dialogue; but 
the persons are distinct, the reasoning is lucid, and the interest is 
sustained to the end. Ihe traditional arguments are examined 
with an insight and directness which were only equalled afterwards 
by Kant ; but, unlike Kant, and with insight more direct if not 
more profound, Hume finds the most serious difficulties of the 
question in the realm of morala The form of the work makes it 
not altogether easy to interpret; and some commentators have 
held that Hume’s own views should not be identified with those of 
the more extreme critic of theism. Hume himself says as much 
at the close of the work; but his habitual irony in referring to 
religious topics is part of the difficulty of interpretation. All the 
speakers in the Dudogues are represented as accepting some kind 
of theistk belief ; and it is not necessary to* attribute expressions 
of this kind simply to irony. The trend of the argumqpt is towards 
a shadowy form of theism — ‘that the cause or causes of order 
in the universe probably bear some remote analogy to human 
intelligence’ ; aud, in a remarkable footnote, the*author seems to 
be justifying his own right to take up such a position : 

No philoBophiesl Dogmatist denies, that there are diffienlties both with 
regard to the senses and to all soienoe; and that these difflcnlties are in a 
regular, logical method, absolutely insolvable. No Sceptic denies, that we lie 
nnder an absointe necessity, notwithstanding these difflcnlties^ of thinking, 
and bsliering, and reasoning with regard to all kind of sabieeta, and even 
of freqaently assenting wfth confidence and security. 
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In other words, his logic leads to complete scepticism ; bat, jnst * 
because the * difficulties ’ are insoluble, he chums a right to dis- 
regard them, and to act and think like other men, when action 
and thought are called for. 

For this reason, his theory of knowledge has little effect upon 
his political and economical essays, although they are closely 
connected with his ethical and psychological viewa The separate 
essays were published, in Tarious volumes, between 1741 and 1777 ; 
and, in the interval, political philosophy was profoundly influenced 
by the works of Montesquieu and Rousseau. The essays do not 
make a system, and economics is in them not definitely distinguished 
from politics ; but both system and the distinction are suggested in 
the remarks on the value of general principles and general reason- 
ings which he prefixed to the essays on commerce, money and other 
economical subjects. ‘When we reason upon general subjects,’ 
he says, ‘ our speculations can scarcely ever be too fine, provided 
they be just’ 

In both groups of essays, Hume was not merely a keen critic of 
prevailing theories and conceptions ; his knowledge of human nature 
and of history guided his analysis of a situation. A growing clearness 
of doctrine, also, may be detected by comparing his earlier with 
his later utterances. In later editions, he modified his acceptance 
of the traditional doctrines of the natural equality of men, and of 
consent as the origin of society. The essay 'Of the Origin of 
Government,’ first published in 1777, makes no mention either 
of divine right or of original contract. Society is traced to its 
origin in the family; and political society is said to have been 
established ‘in order to administer justice’ — though its actual 
beginnings are sought in the concert and order forced upon men 
by war. Again, whereas, in an earlier essay, he had said that ‘ a 
constitution is only so far good as it provides a remedy against 
maladminis tration,’ he came, later, to look upon its tosdency to 
liberty as maorking the perfection of civil society — ^although there 
must always be a druggie between liberty and the authority 
without which government could not be conducted. His political 
thinking, accordingly, tends to limit the range of legitimate govern- 
mental activity ; similarly, in economics, he criticises the doctrine 
of the mercantilists, and on various points anticipates the views 
of the analytical economists of a later generation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, nothing in these essays shows better his insight into the 
principles of economics than the letter which, shortly befose his 
death, he wrote to Adam Smith upon reSeipt of a copy of The 
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^WtalUh of NaUoM. In this letter, after a warm expression 01 
praise for, and satisfisM^on with, his friend’s achieyement> he 
makes a single criticism — *I cannot think that the rent of &rnis 
makes any part of the price of the produce, but that the price is 
determine altogether by the quantity and the demand’ — ^which 
suggests that he himself had arrived at the theory of rent commonly 
associated with the name of Ricardo. 

• IL Adam Sbuth 

Adam Smith was bom^at Kirkcaldy ou 5 June 1723. He was 
educated at the university of Glasgow, where he had Hutcheson as 
one of his teachers, and, in 1740, he proceeded to Oxford, where he 
resided continuously through term and vacation for more than 
six years. Like Hobbes in the previous century, and Gibbon and 
Bentham shortly after his own day, he has nothing that is good to 
say of the studies of the university. His own college of Balliol 
gave small promise of its future fome : it was, then, chiefly distin- 
guished as a centre of Jacobitism, and its authorities confiscated 
his copy of Hume’s Treatise qf Human Nature ; but its excellent 
library enabled him to devote himself to assiduous study, mainly in 
Greek and Latin literature. After some years spent at home, he 
returned to Glasgow as professor of logic (1761) and, afterwards, 
(1752) of moral philosophy. In 1759, he published his Theory oj 
Moral Sentiments, which brought him immediate fame. Early in 
1764, he resigned his professorship in order to accompany the young 
duke of Buccleuch on a visit to France which lasted over two years. 
This marks the beginning of the second and more famous period of 
his literary career. He found Toulouse (where they first settled) 
much less gay than Glasgow, and, therefore, started writing a book 
' in order to pass away the time V This is probably the first refer- 
ence to the great work of his riper years. But it does not mark 
the beginning of his interest in economica By traction and by 
his own preference, a comprehensive treatment of social philo- 
sophy was included in the work of the moral philosophy chair at 
Glasgow ; and there is evidence to show that seme of his most 
characteristic views had been written down even before he settled 
there^ When, in 1765 — 6, Smith resided for many months in I^ris 
with his pupil, he was received into the remarkable society of 

> Of. Bae, J., Life of Adam Smith, p. 179. 

* CU. Stewart, Dogald, aiU Wfiting$ of Adam Smith in Worh$, toL x, 
pp. 67. 68. • 
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* economists ’ (cmnmonly faiown as the ' phydocrats* ’X Quesnay, • 
the leader of the school, had published his McuBimes g4m6raAe» 
de gcuvernemmt ioomndqm and his Tableau 4eononUque in 1758 ; 
Mid Turgot, who was soon to make an effort to introduce their 
common principles into the national jSnance, was, at ibis time, writing 
his E0exione eur la fornuxtion et la distribution dee ridiseeee, 
although it was not published till some years later. Smith held 
the work of the physiocrats, and of Quesnay in particular, in high 
esteem ; only death robbed Quesnay of the honour of haVing The 
Wecddi of NaMone dedicated to him. The exact extent of Smith’s 
indebtedness to the school is matter of controversy. But, two things 
seem clear, though they have been sometimes overlooked. He 
shared their objection to mercantilism and their approval of com- 
mercial freedom on grounds at which he had arrived before their 
works were published; and he did not accept their sfiecial theory 
that agriculture is the sole source of wealth, or the practical con- 
sequence which they drew from the principle that the revenue of 
the state should be derived from * a single tax ’ on land. After his 
return from France, Smith settled down quietly with his mother 
and cousin at Kirkcaldy and devoted himself to the composition 
of The Wealth o/Natiom, which was published in 1776. In 1778, 
he removed to !^inburgh as commissioner of customs; he died on 
17 July 1790. 

Apart from some minor writings, Adam Smith was the author 
of two works of unequal importance. These two works belong to 
different periods of his life — ^the professorial, in which he is looked 
upon as leading the ordinary secluded life of a scholar, and the 
later period, in which he had gathered wider knowledge of men 
and afihirs. And the two works differ in the general impression 
which they are apt to produce. According to the earlier, sympathy, 
or social feeling, is the foundation of morality; the ideal of the 
later work is that of a social system in which each person is left 
free to pursue his own interest in his own way, and the author 
throws gentle ridicule upon the 'affectation’ of ‘trading for the 
public benefit’ Undue stress has, however, been laid upon the 
difference ; it is- superficial rather than fundamental, and results 
from the diversity of subject and method in the two works rather 
than fr^m an opposition between their underlying ideas. Indeed, 
it may be argued that the social frctor in the individual, which 
is brought out in the ethical treatise, is a necessaiy condition of 

1 This term was invented by Dupont de Nemours (1789 — 1617), a younger giember 
of the school. ^ 
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view of a hamony betureen poblk and private intorests 
pUrii underiies the doctrine of 'natural liberty’ tang^t in TAe 
VFeoAlA qf NaUona, 

2%e Theory of Moral SenHmetUe covers mneh ground already 
traversed by preceding British moralists. It is an elaborate analysis 
of the various forms and objects of the moral conadousneaa It is 
written in a flowing and eloquent, if rather diffuse, style; it is fliU 
of apt illustration ; and the whole treatise is dominated by a leading 
idea. Suiith's central problem, like that of his predecessors^ is to 
exphun the foot of moral approval and disapproval He discards 
the doctrine of a special ' inoral sense,’ impervious to analysis, which 
had been put forward by Shaftesbuiy and Hutcheson. Like Hume, 
he regards sympathy as the fundameutal foct of the moral con- 
sciousness ; and he seeks to show, more exactly than Hume had 
done, how sympathy can become a test of moiality. He sees that 
it is not, of itself, a sufficient test A spectator may imaginatively 
enter into the emotional attitude of another man, and this is 
sympathy; but it is not a justification of the man’s attitude. Tlie 
spectator may have misunderstood the circumstances, or his own 
interests may have been involved. Accordingly, the only sympathy 
that has etldcal value is^that of an ' impartial and well-infomted 
spectator.’ But this impartial and well-informed spectator, whose 
sympatiiy with our passions and affections would be their adequate 
justification, is not an actual but an ideal person ; and, indeed, 
Smitii recognises as much when he says that we have to appeal 
from 'the opinions of mankind’ to 'the tribunal of [ourj own 
conscience’ — to ‘the man within the breast’ The great merit 
of the theory, as worked out by Smith, is its recognition of the 
importance of the social factor in morality, and of sympathy as the 
means by which this social fisustor operates. The individual man, in 
his view, is a being of social structure and tendenciea But the 
social side of his nature is not exaggerated: if man ‘can subsist 
only in society,’ it is equally true that ‘every mantis by nature 
first and principally recommended to his own care.’ These points 
modify the contrast between the teaching of his first work and the 
' individualism ’ of his economic theory. • 

Adam Smith is frequently spoken of as the founder of political 
economy. By this is meant timt he was the first to isolate economic 
fluffs, to treat them as a whole, and to treat them scientifically. 
Bub nine years before the publication of Ihe Wealth qf KaUone, 
another work appeared which may be regarded as having antici- 
pated it in this respect — Sir James Steuart’s Inquiry into the 
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Prmeijpkt PoKUetU Economy, Steoart was a JaMbito'lalii^ 
who, in 1763, retonied from a long exile abroad. He had trardi^ 
extraudvely, and his work contains the result of observatiqh of 
diflbrent states of society as well as of systematic reflection^ b&t' 
it is without merit in respect of literary form. It is presented, to 
the public as ‘an attempt towards reducing to principles, and 
forming into a regular sdence, the complicated interests 
domestic policy.’ It deals with ‘population, agriculture, trade, 
industry, money, coin, interest, circulation, banks,) dkchange, 
public credit, and taxes’ ; and the author has a definite view of 
scientific method. He speaks, indeed, of ‘the art of political 
economy,’ using the term ‘political economy’ in much the same 
sense as that in which Smith used it in dealing with ‘systems of 
political economy ’ in the fourth book of his great work. But this 
art is the statesman’s business; and behind the statesman stands 
‘the speculative person, who, removed from the practice, extracts the 
principles of this science from ohaervaUon and reflection.’ Steuart 
does not pretend to a system, but only to ‘a clear deduction ,of 
principlea’ These principles, however, are themselves gathered 
from experience. His first chapter opens with the assertion, ‘ Man 
we find acting uniformly in all ages, in*%ll countries, and in all 
climates, from the principles of self-interest, exi)ediency, duty and 
passion.’ And, of these, ‘the ruling principle’ which he follows is 
‘the principle of self-interest’ From this point, the author’s 
method may be described as deductive, and as resembling that 
of Smith’s successors more than it does Smith’s own. Further, he 
recognises that the conclusions, like the principles from which they 
proceed, are abstract and may not fit all kinds of social conditions, 
so that ‘ the political economy in each [country] must necessarily 
be different.’ How far Smith took account of Steuart’s reasonings 
we cannot say; he does not mention his name: though he is 
reported to have said that he understood Steuart’s system better 
from his talk^han from his book. 

Adam Smith does not begin with a discourse on method; he 
was an artist in exposition ; and he feared, perhaps unduly, any 
appearance of pedantry. He plunges at once into his subject: 
‘The annual labour of every nation is the frind which originally 
supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life whidi 
it annually consumes.’ These first words sugj^t the prevailing 
theme. Wealth consists not in the precious metals, but in the 
goods which men use or consume ; and its source or cagse is 
labour. On this foundation, he builds the ttructure of his science ; 
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i|ni^^~«11ihoai^ he Bays nothing about it— we can trace the method 
he regarded as iqigiropriate to his enquiry. It may be 
.^BCiftld shortly as abstract reasoning checked and reinforoed 
by himorical inrestigation. The tnain thewems of the analytical 
economics a later period are to be found exinessed or suggested 
in his work; but almost every deduction is supported by ocmcrete 
instances. Rival schools have, thus, r^^arded him as their founder, 
and are witnesses to his grasp of principles and insight into focts. 
He ooul^isqlate a cause and follow out its effects; and, if he eras 
apt sometimes to exaggerate its prominence in the complex of 
human motives and social conditions, it was because the focts at 
his disposal did not suggest the necessary qualiftcatioiis of his 
doctrine, although more recent experience has shosm that the 
qualifications are needed. 

Adam Smith isolates the foct of wealth and makes it the 
subject of a science. But he sees this foct in its connections 
with life as a whole. His reasonings are grounded in a view of 
hunuui nature and its environment, both of which meet in labour, 
the source of wealth and also, as he thinks, the ultimate standard 
of the value of commodities. In the division of labour, he sees the 
first step taken by man ih industrial progress. His treatment of 
this subject has become classical, and is too well known for quota- 
tion; it is more to the purpose to point out that it was an 
unerring instinct for essentials which led him, in his first chapter, 
to fix attention on a point so obvious that it might easily have 
been overlooked and yet of for-reaching importance in social 
development generally. The division of labour, according to 
Smith, is the result of ‘the propensity to truck, barter, and 
exchange one thing for another.’ But his analysis of motives 
goes deeper than this; and, so for as they are concerned with 
wealth, human motives seem to be reduced ^by him to two: ‘the 
passion for present eqjoyment ' which ‘ prompts to expense,’ and 
'the desire of bettering our condition’ which ‘prompts to save.’ 
Both are selfish ; and it is on this motive of self-interest, or a view 
of one’s own advantage, that Smith constantly relies. He con- 
structs an economic commonwealth which consisfo of a multitude 
of persons, each seeking his own interest and, in so doing;, un- 
wittingly furthering the public good — thus {unmoting ‘an end 
whi<fo was no part of his intention.' 

* The natunl effnrt of every iodividoal to better his own oondition,* be aarn, 
‘whmwiiffeied to exert Usdf with freedom and Menrlty, is so powerfol a 
that it is alone, bad idfoont any asristaaee, not only eapaUe of 
• • 22—2 
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Mnyiog <n the aooielir to ireelth and pimperity, bat erf sannomtiiv •• 
hoiidnd impertiiiMit omtradioiw with wfaidi flie folljr of hnman ihnra too 
oftOD eneambm ito opetotfone.* ^ 

Smith, like many other jdiilosophers of the time^ assom^ tl^t 
there waa a natural identity of public and private intmest. It is 
a comfortable belief that society would be served best if eveiybody 
looked after his own interests; and, in an economist, this belief was, 
perhaps, an inevitable reaction fit>m a condition in which state regu- 
lation of industry had largely consisted in distributing monopolies 
and other privilegea In Smith’s mind, the belief, was idso bound 
up with the view that this identity of interests resulted from the 
guidance of ‘the invisible hand’ that directs the &te of mankind. 
But the belief itself was incapable of verification, and subsequent 
industrial history refutes it Indeed, in various places in his worl^ 
Smith himself declines to be bound by it He thinks that the 
interests of the landowners and of the working class are in 
dose agreement with the interest of sodety, but that those of 
'merchants and master manufimtnrers ’ have not Ihe same connec- 
tion with the public interest 'The interest of the dealers,’ he 
says, 'is always in some respects difierent firom, and even opposite 
to, that of the public.’ The harmony ‘of interests, therefore, is 
incomplete. Nor would it be four to say that Smith had 
relinquished, in The WeaUh of Natime, his earlier view of the 
Bodal factor in human motive. What he did hold was, rather, 
that, in the pursuit of wealth, that is to say, in industry and 
commerce, the motive of self-interest predominates; in j^ous 
passages, he speaks as if qo other motive need be taken into 
account; but he recognises its vaiying strength ; mid it is only 
in the class of 'merchants and master manufocturers’ that he 
regards it as having course : they are acute in the perception 
of their own interest^and unresting in its pursuit; in the country 
gentleman, on the other hand, selfish interest is tenqiered by 
generosity aud weakened by indolence. 

From the nature of man and the environment in whidi he is 
placed. Smith derives his doctrine of 'the natural progress of 
opulence;’ SulSsistence is 'prior to conveniency and luxury’; 
agriculture provides the former, commerce the latter ; the culti- 
vation of the country, therefore, precedes the increase of the 
town; the town, indeed, has to subdst on the surplus {nrodnee of 
the country; foreign commerce comes later stilL This is the 
natural order, and it is promoted by man's natural indingtions. 
But human institutions have thwarted tlAse natural indinatioqB, 
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*in many reepeots, entirely inTmted ' the natoral order. Up 
to Adam Smith's time, the regulation of industry had beoi almost 
nplTersally admitted to be part of the goremment's fbnotions; 
criticism of the prindples and methods of this regulation had not 
been wanting; the theory of *the balance of trade,' for instance, 
important in the doctrine of the mercantilists, had been ex- 
amined and rejected by Hume and by others before him. But 
Smith made a comprehennre surrey of the means by which, in 
agriculture,*in the home trade and in foreign commerce, the state 
had attempted to regulate industry ; these attempts, he thought, 
were idl diversions of the course of trade jfrom its ‘natural channels’ ; 
and he maintained that they were uniformly pernicious. Whether 
it acts by preference or by restraint, every such system ‘retards, 
instead of accelerating, the progress of the society towards real 
wealth and greatness; and diminishes, instead of increasing, the 
real value of the annual produce of its land and labour.’ When 
all such systems are swept away, ‘ the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty establishes itself of its own accord.’ 

The ideas and ailments of Adam Smith were influential, at a 
later date, in establishingjhe system of free trade in Great Britain ; 
and, perhaps, it would be not far wrong to say that a generation 
of economists held his views on this question to be his most solid 
title to fame. He regarded liberty as natural in contrast with the 
artiflciality of government control; and the term ‘natural’ plays 
an ambiguous part in his general reasonings, changing its shade of 
meaning, but always implying a note of approval. In this, he only 
used the language.of his time — ^though Hume had pointed out that 
the word was treacheroua But it has to be borne in mind that, 
while he extolled this ‘ natural liberty ’ as the best thing for trade, 
he did not say that it was in all cases the best thing for a country. 
He saw that there were other things than wealth which were worth 
having, and that of some of these the state was the guardian. 
Security must take precedence of opulence, and, oif this ground, 
he would restrict natural liberty, not only to defend the national 
safety, but, also, for tiie protection of individual tenders. 

III. Other Philosophioax. Writbrs 

As we look back upon the development of philosophfeal 
proUems, it might seem that, for a philoso^ical writer after 
Hnmfl, there waa but pne thing worth doing— to answer him, if 
posdble; and, if that wore not possible, to keep tilent But the 
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ksae mus not quite so dear to hie oontemporaries. Indeed, his* 
own example did not prem it homa It showed, on the contrary, 
that work of importance might be done in certain departments 
evmi when the contradiction was ignored to whidi Hume had 
reduced the theory of knowledge. Soon after the publication of 
A TreaMae qf Hvmcm NaSure, valuable writings appeared on 
psychology, and'on moral and political theory; there were also 
critics of Hume in considerable number ; and one of tiudi number 
had both the insight to trace Hume’s scepticism to its logical orig^ 
and the intellectual capadty to set forth a theory of knowledge in 
which the same difficulty should not arise. 


Among tiie psychologists, the most important place belongs to 
David Hartley, a physician, and sometime fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, whose OhaervaUoiM on Mem : Ma frame, hia daSby, a/nd 
hia expeeteUiona appeared in 1749. The rapid march of philosophical 
thought in the previous forty years was ignored by, and probably 
unknown to, the author. The whole second part of his book in 
which he works out a theological theory may be regarded as 
antiquated. He does not mention Berl^ley; he seems never to 
have heard of David Hume. But the first or psychological part 
of the book has two striking features: it is a systematic attempt 
at a physiological psychology, and it develoj^ the theory of 
the association of ideas in a way which infiuenced, for more than 
Hume did, the views of the later assodational school of James Mill 
and his successors. The physiological doctrine was suggested by 
certain passages in Newton’s Optica. Hartley supposes that the 
contact of an external object with the sensory nerves excites 
‘vi]tn»tions in the sether residing in the pores of these nerves’; 
these vibrations enter the brain, are ‘propagated fieely every 
way over the whole medullary substance,’ and sensations ar^the 
result; fiirther, they leave vestiges or traces behind them^ an^mis 
is the origin of ideas whidi depend on minute vibrations or ‘ vibra- 
tiundes.’ Motor activity is explained in a similar way. This 
idiysiological view is the basis of his whole doctrine of mind, and, 
more particularly, of the doctrine of assodation. In respect of the 
latter doctrine. Hartley wrote under the infiuence of Locke ; but he 
has left it on record tl^t the suggestion to make use of assodation 
as a general prindple of peydiological e;iq>lanation came from John 
Gay, who had written A DiaaertaUon prefixed to Law's Engiudi 
translation of archlfidiop King’s Origin ^ EvU (1731X ™ Which 
the doctrine was used to explain the connectimi of m<Halify with 
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* hai^nneaL HarUey oftred a phjriological A» pi^Mtk ^ n of 

jaBomtiw itself gave a graeraliaed Btatement of its laws and 
^^died it to the details of mental life. He did not see^ as Hume 
Imd seen, the special difficulty of applying it so as to ex|dain 
jndgmmit, assent, or belief 

Abraham Tucker was a p^chologist of a different temper from 
^rtley. He was a constant critic of Hartley’s physiological 
doctrines, and he excelled in that introspective analysis which 
has been practised by many Hnglish writers. Tucker was a 
country gentleman whose chief employment was a study of the 
things of the mind. The first fruit of bis refiectiou was a fragment 
FreewiU, ForthMwledge atul Fate (1763), published under the 
pseudonym of Edward Search ; certain criticisms of this piece 
produced, also in 1763, Man, in quest qf Himeelf: or a Defence 
of the Individuality of the Human Mind, ‘by Chithbert Com- 
ment.’ Thereafter, he did not turn aside from his great work, The 
Idghi of Nedure f/urstied, of which the first four volumes were 
published by himself (again under the name of Search) in 1765, 
and the last three appeared after his death (1774X The author 
was a man of leisure himself, and he wrote for men of leisure ; he 
was not without method ; but his plan grew as he proceeded ; 
when new fields of enquiry opened, he did not refuse to wander in 
them; and he liked to set forth his views de omnibus rehue et 
quibuedam aliie. Indeed, it is a work of inordinate length, and 
the whole is of unequal merit Many of the long chapters have 
lost their interest through lapse of time and the changes which 
time has brought Others, perhaps, may appeal to us only when 
we can catch the author’s mood. Such are . the speculations — ^put 
forward as purely hypothetical — concerning the soul’s vehide, the 
mundane soul and the vision of the disembodied souL Mysticism 
is l|pt tA appear fantastic when expressed in language so matter of 
feet; but the writer has a rare power of realising his feucies. 
The chapters, however, which deal more specifically with human 
nature are a genuine and important contribution to the litera- 
ture of mind and morala The writer was as innocent of Hume 
as was Hartley ; he criticised Berkdey, though seldom with insight 
and never with sympathy ; and he took Locke as his master. Bat 
he was not a slavish follower; it would be difficult to instance 
finer or more exhaustive critidsm than his examination of the 
Ixx^eon view that aQ action has finr its motive the most presdng 
nneadnesa His mord doctrine i% perhaps^ still more remarkaUe 
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for tibe candour aikl elabonUion witih :irhicfa he discussed the 
problem ubidi foced*all follpurers of Locke — the consistonqr o& 
an analysis of action in terms of personal pleasure and pain irith 
a theoiy of morality in which benevolence is supreme. Herein, he 
provided most of the material aftenmrds made use of by I^ey. 
Into the details of his teaching it is impossible to enter. But, 
perhaps, it is not too much to say that only his diftaseness has 
prevented him from becoming a classic. The mere masi of the 
book is deterrent Yet he would be an unlucky reader who could 
spend half-an-hour over its pages without finding something to 
arrest his attention and even to enthral his interest The author* 
sees mankind and the human lot- with a shrewd but kindly eye ; 
his stores of illustration are inexhaustible and illuminate subjects 
which in other hands would be dull; even the subtiest points 
are made clear by a style which is free and simple and varied ; 
there is never any trace of sentimentality ; but there are passages 
of humour and of pathos worthy of Goldsmith. 

Richard Price, a native of Glamorgan, who became a Unitarian 
minister in London, left his mark on more than one department 
of thou§^t His OhaermtionB on B^mrsuynmy Paymot^ (1771) 
made a distinct advance in the theory of life assurance. His 
Appetd to the PtMie on the Sidyect of the Natwnal Dd)t (1771) 
is said to have contributed to the reestablishment of the sinking 
fund. He was drawn into the current of revolutionary politics and 
became a leading exponent of their ideas. His Observations on 
the Nature qf Civil lAberty, the Principles of Oovommemt, and 
the Justice cmd Policy of the War with America made him fomous 
in two continents. The preface to the first edition was dated 
8 February, that to the fifth edition 12 March, 1776. Additional 
Ohs&rvations on the sapie subject appeared in 1777, and a Qen&^ 
Introduction cmd Supplement to the two tracts in 177^ ^e 
revolution in France was the occasion for A Discourse on the 
Love of our Country, delivered cm Nov. 4, 1789 ; and this he 
closed with a Nune dimittis: 'After sharing in the benefits of one 
Revolution, I have been spared to be a witness to two other Revo- 
lutions, both glorious.’ This Discourse had the further distinction 
of provoking Burke’s Bqflections cm the Revolution in France. 
Bn^ fiunous as his political partisanship made him at the tim^ 
Price has a better title to be remembered for his first work, 
A Review cf the Principal Questions in Morods (1767 3rd«dn, 
revised and enlarged, 1787). . * 
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Price Ima the mathonatldaD'B intwest in inteUectaal concepts 
etnd his power of dealing with abstractions. «In fdiihMophy; he is a 
' BOCoesBor of Cudworth and Olarice, uid the theories of knowledge 
of both Lorice and Hume are attacked at the roots. Hie nndeiv 
standing or reason (he aigues) has its own ideas, for which it does 
not depend upon sense-impression. Necessitj, possibility, identity, 
cause are instances of such abstract ideas. They are ' intelligible 
objects ’,ildiscoTered by ‘the eye of the mind.' Reason is thus ‘the 
source of new ideas ' ; and among them are the ideas of right and 
wrong; these are simple ideas and perceived by an immediate 
*^intnition’ of the understanding; ‘morality is a branch of neces- 
sary truth.’ The system which Price bases on this view has become, 
more than any other, the type of modem intuitional ethics. 

Joseph Priestley had many points of sympathy with Price. They 
belonged to the same profession — ^the Unitarian ministry — and they 
were prominent on the same side in the revolutionary politics of 
the day. But, in spite of this similarity and of their personal 
friendship, they represent different attitudes of mind. Price was 
a mathematician, famili^ with abstract ideas, and an intellectnalist 
in philosophy. Priestley was a chemist, busied in experiments, a 
convinced disciple of the empirical philosophy and a supporter of 
materialism. He was the author of The Higtory and prewnt State 
of EkelrieUp (1767X and, afterwards, of numerous papers and 
treatises on chemical sulyects, which recorded the results of his 
original investigations and have established his fiune as a man of 
science. He came early under the influence of Hartley and pub- 
lished a simplification of his book — omittiiig the doctrine of 
vibrations and laying stress solely on the princiide of the asso- 
ciation of ideas; but he rejected Hartley's .view of mind as an 
im^terial principle and held that the powers termed mental are 
the result ‘of such an organical stracture as that of the brain.' 
His philosophical views were expressed and defended in Diequi- 
eitions reUmting to Matter and Spirit (1777), in The Doctrine of 
PhUoeophieal Neeeeeity (1777) and in A Free Difpueeion (1778) on 
these topics with Price; and he also published (1774) il» Exami- 
nation of the doctrines of Reid and others of the new school ot 
Scotrish philosophers. Of greater interest than these, however, is 
the diort Eeeap on the Firet Prindplea cf Chxemment (1788). 
This fiirms a contrast to the a priori arguments in which Price 
deUsihted — although i^ pracHcal tendency Is the same. It 
pounds ‘one ^general idea,’ namely, ‘tlmt all people live in 

f 
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aodety for their nratnal adyantag^’ and draws the oendiisioii 
tint thek hapfnness is *the great standard by which every 
thing relating to that state must finally be determined.’ Priestley 
thus set the example which Benthmn followed, of taking utili> 
tarian considerations for the basis of a philosophical radicalism, 
instead of the dogmas about natural rights common with other 
revolutionary thinkers of the period. He did not antidpate Bentham 
in udng the fiuuous utilitarian formula (as he is dten said^to have 
done^X but he did precede him in taking the happiness of the 
majority as the test in every political question, and he made it 
easier for Bentham to use the same standard in judging private 
conduct 

In a somewhat similar way, the exhaustive analyses of Tucker 
led to the theological utilitarianism of William Paley, sometime 
fellow of Christ’s college, Cambridge, and senior wrangler in 1763. 
Paley was not a writer of marked originality. If, in his Prinmplea 
of Moral amd Politiecd Philosophy (1785), he owed much to 
Tucker, in his View of the Evidences of dvriMiamly (1794), he 
depended on the Criterion (1752) of John Douglas, bishop of 
Salisbury — a reply to Hume’s argument against miracles — and on 
Nathaniel Lardner’s Credibility of the Qoypd History (1723 — 55) ; 
and, in his Nodmral Theology (1804X he drew much material from 
John Bay’s Wisdom of God momfested in the Works of the 
Creodim (1691X from William Derham’s Physieo-Theology (1713) 
and firom the work of the Dutchman Nieuwentyt, which had been 
translated into English in 1730 as The Eeligiom Philosopher. 
His Horoe Pasdinoe (1790) is said to be the most oiigipal, and to 
have been the least successful, of his publicationa ^ese four 
books form a consistent system. Probably, no EngUsb wr^r has 
ever excelled Paley jn power of marshalling arguments ^ in 
dearness of reasoning ; and these merits have given sonle 
works a longer life as academic text-books tlum their other 
merits can justify. Paley was, essentially, a man of his time and 
his views were its views, though expressed with a skill which was 
all his owiL 

In his Moral Philosophy y there is no trace of the vacillation at 
criticd points which marks most of his empirical' predecessora The 
only oriticism to which it lies open is tiiat morality; vanishes whmi 
reduced to a calculation of selfish interests. A man’s own htq^iness 
is always his motive; he can seek the gmie^ hapidness only when 
^ See ante, toI. n, p. 802 
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tbat way of acting is made fcsr his own lu^^ineBS also; and ^is 
can be done only by the rewards and ponishments of a lawgiver. 
Locke distingnished tiiree different sortsof law, and Palny followed 
him rather closely. But the law of honour is insufficient, as havii^ 
littie regard to the general happiness ; and the law of the land is 
inadequate for it omits many duties as not fit objects for compulsion, 
and it permits many crimes becauro incapable of definition ; there 
remain^ therefore, only the law of Scripture (that is, of (3od) which, 
alone, is obviously sufficient Hence, the ftunous definition, * Virtue 
is the doing good to mankind, in obedience to tiie will of God, and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness.’ 

lliis conclusion leads up to tiie argument of his later worka 
His Horce Pavlinas and Evidence have to demonstrate the credi- 
bility of the New Testament writings and the truth of the Christian 
revelation ; and this position assumes the existence of Gkid which, 
in his Natural Theology, he proves from the marks of design in 
the universe and. in particular, in the human body. In these works, 
we see how complete is the shifting of interest to which reference 
has been previously made'. Attention is concentrated on the 
question of external evidences, and the content of religion is almost 
entirely overlooked. God is the superhuman watchmaker who has 
put the world-machine together with surprising skill, and inter- 
venes miraculously, on rare occasions, when the works are getting 
out of order. Faley developed a fiuniliar analogy with unequalled 
impressfveness; he should not be blamed for &iling to anticipate 
the effect upon his argument which has been produced by the 
Inological theory of natural selection; but he did not pause to 
examine tiie underlying assumptions of the analogy which he 
worked out ; he had no taste for metaphysics ; and his mind moved 
easily jonly within the range of the scientific ideas of his own day. 

Tne most powerful reply to Hume — ^indeed, the only com- 
petent attempt to refute his philosophy as a whole — came from 
a group of scholars in Aberdeen who had formed themselves 
into a philoBoidiical sodety. Of this group,, Thomas Beid, a 
professor in King’s college, was the most notaUe member, and 
he was the founder of the school of Scottish philosophy Imown 
as the commonsense schooL Witii him were associated George 
Gampbell anll.James Beattie*, professors (the former afterwards 
prindpal) iit Marisduti college as well as other men of mark in 

* Bee n, p. 389. 

i Aa to BeiMti*’* pvetip of. ehap. vn, pp. 164 f., ante. 
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tlidr day. The earliest contributiim to ibe oontroTorBy — Oampbdl's 
DisaertaSUm on Miraelea (1763)-<-dealt with a dde issue; but it is 
of interest for its ezaminatioii of Ibe place of testimony in know- 
ledge ; whereas experience (it is argued) leads to general truths 
and is the foundation of philosophy, testimony is the foundation 
of history, and it is capable of giving absolute certainty. (Campbell’s 
later work. The PMloeophy qf Rhetoric (1776), contmns much 
excellent psychology. Beattie’s Eeeay on the Noitwre tynd Im- 
nmtoMKSy qf TnUh (1770) is not a work of originality or of 
distinction ; but it is a vigorous polemic ; it brohght him great 
temporary fame, and he has been immortalised by the art of 
Beynolds as serenely clasping his book whilst Hume and other 
apostles of error are being hurled into limbo. About the same 
time, James Oswald, a Perthshire clergyman, published An 
Appeal to Common Seme in behalf of Rdigvon (1766 — 72\ 
Beid, Beattie and Oswald were placed together by Priestley 
for the purpose of his Examinalion', and the same collocation 
of names was repeated by Kant; but it is entirely uiyust to 
Beid. 


Beid’s Inqmry into the Human Mind on the Prindplea of 
Common Seme was published in 1764 ; shortly afterwards, he 
removed to Glasgow, to fill the chair vacated by Adam Smith. 
His later and more elaborate works — Eeeaye on the IntedeetnoA 
Pow&ra qf Man and Eeeaye on the Active Powere of Man — 
appeared in 1786 and 1788 respectively. In his philosophical 
work, Beid has the great merit of going to the root of the matter, 
and he is i>erfectly &ir-minded in his mitidsm. He admits the 
validity of Hume’s reasonings ; he does not appeal to the vulgar 
against his conclusions ; but he follows ibe argument back to its 
premises and tests the^ truth of these premises. This is his cluef 
daim to originality. He finds that the sceptical results of Hume 
are legitimate ihferences from ' the ideal theory ’ which Locke took 
over fiM>m Descartes, and be puts to himself the question, ‘what 
evidence have I.for this doctrine, that all the objects of my 
knowledge are ideas in my own mind?’ He points out (what is 
undoubtedly true) that neither Locke nor Berkeley nor Hmne 
produced any evidence for the assumption. They started wiib 
the view that (be immediate object ed knowledge is Something in 
the mind called ideas; and they were consequently unalde to 
prove the existence of anything outdde the^mind or even of ifiind 
itself ‘Ideas,’ says Beid, ‘seem to have something iu thdr nature 
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QDfiiendly to other existences.* He solves the difficnlly by denying 
the existoioe of ideaa There are no such 'images of extenud 
things’ in the n^nd, but sensation is accompanied by an act of 
perception, and the olgect of perception is the real mrtemal 
thing 

Hume had said that his difficulties would vanish if our percep- 
tions inhered in something simple and individual, or if the mind 
perceived some real connection among them; and Beid proposes 
a positive ^eory of knowledge which will give the required assur- 
uice on this point. Every sensation is accompanied by a ' natural 
and original judgment ’ which refers the sensation to mind as its 
ach We do not need, first of all, to get the two things ' mind ’ and 
'sensation ' and then to connect them; 'one of the related things — 
to wit sensation — suggests to us both the correlate and the relation.' 
Reid’s terminology is not happy. The word 'quggests' is badly 
chosen, though he distinguishes tiiis 'natural suggestion* from the 
suggestion which is the result of experience and habit. And his 
term 'common sense’ has given rise to more serious misunder- 
standings, for which he is by no means blameless. Even his 
doctrine of immediate perception is for from clear. But, if we 
read him sympatheticSilly, we may see that he had hold of a 
truth of fundamental importance. The isolated impressions or 
ideas with which Locke and Hume began are fictions; tiiey do 
not correspond to anything real in experience. The simplest 
portion of our experience is not separate from its context in 
this way; it implies a reference to mind and to an objective 
order, and thus involves the relations which Reid ascribed to 
' natural su^^estion ’ or ' common sense.’ 



CHAPTER XV 


DIVINES 

With the be^nning of the eighteenth century, we reach a period 
in English theological literature of which the character is not less 
definite because there were individual writers who struggled against 
it. The matter and the style alike were placid and unemotional, 
rational rather than learned, tending much more to the common- 
place than to the pedantic, and, above all, abhorrent of that 
dangerous word, and thing, enthusiasm. Johnson’s definition gives 
a significant clue to the religions literature in which his con- 
temporaries had been educated. Enibusiasm, in his Dictionary^ 
is (from Locke) ’a vain belief of private revelation, a vun con- 
fidence of divine fovour,’ to which even the nonconformists, if one 
may judge by the subjects of their books, had, in the early 
eighteenth century, abandoned all special claim ; and, also, it im- 
plied, in Johnson’s own view, ‘heat of imagination ’ and ‘violence 
of pasdon.’ From this, the main current of theological writing, 
for more than fifty years, ran conspicuously away. The mystics, 
such as William Law, as has been shown in an earlier chapter^ 
were strange exceptions, rari nomtes in gmgUe vasto of this 
decorous self-restraint or complacency. It was not tiU'^^ip^t 
Zinzendorf and the Moravians completed the impresil!^^l|t|l^ 
A 8&rious CaU had made on the heart of John Wod^.lmybe 
literature of religion received a new impetus and in^iratihn ; and 
the old school fought long and died hard. It was noittill the word 
enthusiasm couI<f be used in their condign praise that English 
theologians bogan to feel again something of the fire and poetry cX 
their subject, and, once more, to scale its heights and sound its 
depths. And yet, as we say this, we are confronted by evident 

^ Bee vol. ix, ohap. xn, ante, and of. Byrom’s poem < Enthusiasm,’ with introdnotion 
on the use of the word, in ThB Poem of John Byrom, ed. Ward, A. W., vdl. n (2B95). 
Bee, also, ibid. ni (1912), p. 118 and noli. ^ 
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n^^xoeptMNis. No one can deny the power of BuCtor'i wiitinib what- 
ever it maybetiie fiwhion to assert aa to the depth of his tiions^t; 
and, while there was fire enough in Atterbuiy, in MHUscmi thwe 
was certainly the ddicate aroma that intimate sincerity which 
has in all literature an irresistible diarm. Some earlier writers 
may be left aside, such as Richard Cumberland, who, though a 
bishop, was rather a philosopher than a theologian, and Samuel 
Johnson, the Ben Jochanan of Dryden, whose divinity was not 
more th&n |ui excrescence on his ftme as a whig pamihleteer who 
suffered excessively for his opinions. His manner of writing was 
unquestionably savage. Jtdicm ApoUate: B^ng a Short 
Aeeoumt of Ms Life ; the sense qf the Primitive CfhrisHaas ahomt 
his Sneeession; and their Behaviour tousards him. TogetherufiBs 
a eon^ftarison qf Popery and Paganism (1682), is more vehement 
and obnoxious than most of those bitter attacks on James duke 
of York with which the press groaned during the last years of 
Charles II ; yet its author hardly deserved degradation from the 
priesthood, the pillory and whipping from Newgate to l^bum. 
As the chaplain of Lord William Russell, Johnson might be ex- 
pected to speak boldly: and his writing was foil of sound and 
fory, as a characteristic sentence — a solitary one, be it observed 
— from his Rqfkctiom on the History of Paseive Ohedienee may 
show. 

I have reason to enter a just Compldnt against the pretended Churoh>of- 
England Men of the two last Beigns, who not only left me the grinning 
Uononr of maintaining the establish’d Doctrine of the ‘Church all alone, 
(which 1 kept alive, till it pleased God to make it a means of our Deliveranoe, 
with the perpetual hazard of my own life for many years, and with Buffering 

. Torments and Indignitys worse than Death) but also beidde this, were very 
sealone in running me down, and very officious in degrading me, as an 
Apostate from the Church of England for this very Service: While at the 
same time, they themselves were making their Court with their own Benegado 
Dqeti^'ef Pasmve Obedience; and wearing ont idl Pnl^ts with it, as if it 
hty only the First and Great Commandment, but the Second too; 
aiifiilinapfiig it down the reluctant throats of dying Patriots, as the Terms 
of Stitntion. * 

' • • 

We may begin the tale with Francis Atterbury. He was bom 
in 1663, and his upbringing, at the quiet Buckin^amshire rectory 
of Milton Keynes, by a fother who had been suspect of disloyalty 
for his complianoe witii the commonwealth and, probably, atoned 
for it by an exaggerated attachment to the restored Stewarts, was 
in the strictest principles of the establishment in churdi and state. 
A Westminster boy and student of Christ Church, he became pro- 
minent ammig the sdufiars of his day, and his oontiibution to the 
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PhalwriB oontroveray^ made him &moaa He took holy orders in < 
1687, and, before long, reached high prefermmit Soon aftor the 
beginning of the century, he was archdeacon of Totnes and 
chaplidn in ordinary to queen Anne. He became dean of Carlisle 
(1704), of Christ Church (1712) and of Westminster and Induq) 
of Rochester (1713). Seven years later, he was imprisoned in tiie 
Tower, , without .much evidence against him, for having been con- 
cerned in a plot to restore the Stewarts. Banishment followed, 
and he definitely threw in his lot with the exiled fonfily. He 
lived till 1732. For fifty years, he was an infiuqntiid, though not 
a voluminous, writer. Politically, he was vdiement ; in religion, 
he was wholeheajrted ; and the two interests seemed to him in- 
separable. What weighed most with him in politics, truly says his 
latest Inographer^ was ‘the consequence that the Whigs’ lati- 
tudinarianism would have, and as a matter of fitct did have, on 
the Church of England.’ He was, indeed, from first to last, a 
‘ dinrch of England mam,’ of the type which the sundiine of queen 
Anne’s fii^vour ripened. The Hanoverian type of protestantism 
was uncongenial to him : be distrusted and feaued its rationalising 
infiuence. In his view, as he said in the dedication of his sermons 
to Trelawny (fiunous as one of the seveit bishopsX ‘tiie Fears of 
Popery were scarce remov’d, when Heresy began to difibse its 
Venom.’ Thus, he came to the position which Addison expressed 
in am epigram, but which, perhaps, was not so inconsistent as it 
seemed — ‘that the Church of England will always be in damger 
till it has a Popish king for its defender.’ 

If his contribution to the Phadaris controversy best exhibits 
his wit, amd his political writing his trenchant diction, his sermons 
may, perhaps, be regarded as his permanent contributions to 
En glish literature. There is no conspicuous merit in their style 
or in their au'gument; but they are ludd, argumentative and, 
on occasion, touched by real feeling. Perhaps, his sincerity never 
appeared to paore advamtage than in the quiet pathos of his 
Diusowrae m the death tAe Lady Cwtte (1698), the opening 
paissage of which gave at least a hint to Sterne for a very famous 
sermon. 

Much the same may be sand of Atterbury’s friend George 
Smalridge, who succeeded him its dean of Christ CJhurch. 
Smadridge was a less active Jacobite and a less vdiemmit 

^ See Tol. iz, ohap. zm, p. 883, ante. 9 

* Beedhing, H. 0.» FramcU Atterhwy (&909), p. 868. 
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mua, and died peaceably, though in dingraoe^ aa of 

ftistoL He 

toMted die PMteDdmr in the vriveey of hb raone ei Cfariel fSiafeh, hot goee 
hfan no other nq^ort; reoogBUiig, ao doobt, that enythfaqr hot o Ptetoob 
oftotioa was inemopatibb with tiie Choreh prioeiplas of nnii rosistanoe to 
eataUbhed aothoritgr, of whbh he aod Atteriiory had been among the Ibre* 
moat ehampbns. 

Some of this quietude gives tone to' his sermons, whidi Johnson 
praised ^or their elegant style ; and Addison wrote in 1718 
'he is to me the most candid and agreeable of all the bishops.’ 
Dedicated to Caroline princess of Wales — who, as queen, had a 
striking talent for the discovery of clever clergymen — and produced 
in print for an extraordinarily large number of subscribers, the 
sermons are more remarkable for sound sense than for eloquence 
or argument The Englbh is pure and unafiected ; Addison, per- 
haps, is the model ; but his excellence is for from being attained. 
Smalridge was indignant when some one thought to flatter him by 
suggesting that he wrote A Tale of a Tnb : a very moderate 
knowledge of his style should have convinced the most obtuse 
that he could not have written the Tale if he would. In truth, he 
is typical of his period. .The theological writings of the day had 
none of the learning, or the attempt at it, which had marked 
the Caroline epoch ; they had no charm of lang^nage, no eloquence 
or passion. The utmost they aimed at was lucidity, and, when 
this was achieved, we are left wondering whether what could be 
so expressed was worth expressing at all. Atterbury had stood 
alone against the benumbing influence of Tillotson. 

It needed controversy to stir the placid contentment of the early 
Hanoverian dignitaries. And, of controversy, vehement enough, 
they had their share. If Sacheverell did not contribute anything 
of value to English literature, the same cannot be said of Wake 
or even, perhaps, of Hoadly. In 1715, Willfam Wake succeeded 
Tenison as archbishop. His predecessor had possessed a certain 
skill in anti-Roman controversy, and he l}ad the very rare accom- 
plishment of being able to write a good collect ; but Wake was 
altogether his superior. In history, his translation of the Apostolic 
Fathers and his very important contributions to the ducussion on 
tha powers of convocation give him a place in the short list of 
iBn gliah archbishops who have been learned men. Nor was his 
Umming ftn gliriim only ; he was better known in Qermany and 
Fhmo^ as well as in the eastern church, than any of his sncceaaon 
till quite modem times.* As a oontrovenuaUst, he was lucid and 
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graceftal; bat vhen he hit he could hit hard. Hie omTocatirao 
0 (m^Ten^, though it employed the powers of Atterbuiy, Burnet^ 
Body, Kennett and Matthew Hatton of Aynho, hardly bdongs to 
the history of literatura But it gave great opportunity for the 
display of that kind of antiquarian knowledge in whidi many of the 
ICngHiih deigy of the time excelled. Few of those who joined 
in it were not; at the same time, writers of eminence in their 
own fields: Wake was distinguished for his studies of the 
Apostolic Fathers, Hody as a Hebraist, Kennett, in that admirable 
book The Parochial AntiquUies of Ambroedm, a very model for 
local historians. And the convocation controversy was soon 
merged in the discussion as to the orthodoxy of certain eccle- 
dastics, some prominent, some undistinguished, which began with 
Hoadly and his views of church authority. 

Bmyamin Hoadly was a clergyman in whom the objectionable 
features of Gilbert Burnet were exaggerated to the verge of 
caricature. He was a whig and a follower of the government 
in power first of all, a controversialist iu consequence, and only 
after that was he an ecclesiastic. As a political writer, he opposed 
Atterbury and Blackall in 1709 — 10 ; on the Hanoverian succession 
being accomplished, he was rewarded by the see of Bangor, 
which he hardly ever visited. In 1717, his fiunous sermon entitled 
The NaJbwre qf Ute Kingdom, or Church, of Chrim caused the acid 
controversy which was named after him ; A Preservative agoing 
the Priwn^plee cmd Prartieee of ihe Kotgurors, a treatise published 
by him in 1716, called forth the drastic criticism of William Law ; 
and A Plain Accoumt of the Nature and End of the Sacrammt 
(1736), the masdve treatise of Waterland on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. He seemed to live for dispute and preferment; and 
he accepted both with the placid dignity which is inimitably 
rendered in Hogarth’s immortal portrait. As a writer, he carries 
the sobriety Of Tillotson to the extreme of pompous dulness; it is 
safe to say. that the volumes of his sermons and other argumen- 
tative works wlpch line many old libraries have rested for a cen- 
tury and a half undisturbed by any reader’s hand. Their manner, 
which is devoid of any original touch, contrasts strangely with 
their matter. Hoadly’s theory of churchmanship reduced itself to 
pure individualism tempered 1^ toleration. He was a consdentioas 
advocate for the repeal of the whole range of test acts. He was, 
in feet, a much better thinker in matters of state thw in those 
whidi belonged more directly to his own^^nvfessi^n. From under 
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' the dond of words and the ddlfol tangle of qnaKflei^ons in which 
his tiioiight is eoToloped, there emerges the certainty tiiat he had 
no coherent idea of a religions sodety at all If he had points of 
affinity with Thomas Arnold, he is, perhaps, not very &r away frmn 
the reforming theologians or even the theorists of Uie Middle 
Aga Church and state are one in.his mind ; but it is the state 
which turns church communion into something quite vague, general 
and ultipiately unmeaning; yet he has not risen to the idea of a 
federation ;• he remains in a conception of essential fluidity. On 
the other hand, his advocacy of toleration, on true principles, was, 
if not an advance in theory on the position of several earlimr 
En^ish writers, of different parties, at least one in actual prac- 
tice, before whig statesmen as well as anglican bishops were pre- 
pared to accept it. Hoadly became bishop of Winchester in 1734 
and held the see till his death in 1701. It cannot be said that he 
rendered any service to the church, and the controversies of which 
he was the centre had no small share in that eclipse of her literary 
glory, which was the conspicuous characteristic of the Hanoverian, 
as opposed to the Stewart, age. 

• 

If Hoadly typifies the comfortable Erastianism of the Icstders of 
the establishment, William I^aw’s enthusiasm and depth were 
reproduced in not a few of the later noqjurora It was some 
time before the inspiring self-sacrifice of Sancroft and Hickes and 
their colleagues died down into the sordid insignificance which 
Johnson professed to have witnessed. 'The spirit of literary 
audacity which had fled the established church was still to be 
found among the noqjurora The two Thomas Wagstaffes — the 
fathm* (1645 — 1712) noqjuring bishop of Ipswich, the son (1602 — 
1770) English chaplain to the banished Stewarts — ^were writers of 
considerable power. The Vindication, by the pen of the elder, 
of Charlhs I’s authorship of Eikon BaoUike, followed by A 
Defence of the Vindication, is a work of considehtble, though 
not of convincing, force. Both were noted as antiquaries^ and 
belong, indeed, to the school, as we may call it, of C^rte, l^sli^ 
Bawlinson and Heame. Thomas Deacon, again, was a scholar 
of no mean order with a range of theological knowledge unusual 
in bis day. By profession a phyncian, he was ordained by the 
nonguring Inshop Gandy in 1716, and consecrated, probably 
in 1733, by Archibald Campbell, Iflshop of Abrndeen, whom 
Dr JUinson described, as 'very cnrious and inquitritlve bnt 
crednlona’ The noigurors (as has beeu^seen in the case of 
* • * 23—3 
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Wdua) were close stadoits of Utargiology, aod tiie roiised 
0 (Hiiinaiiion office of the ‘ Usagers,’ with tiie Comjpieat Devotioms 
of 173 ^ bear witness to ihe accuracy of Deacon’s study and in- 
fluenced the importuit liturgies of the Scottish and American 
churdbes of the present day. 

As may seem natural for men who found themselTes cmnpelled 
to lire more and more apart from the general religious and even 
the social life of iheir day, the noiyurors turned to antiquarianism 
as a solace for their seclmdon as well as a suppost for their 
doctrines. The older race of those who withdrew from com- 
munion widi the national church were often men of great learn- 
ing as well as steadfost principle Henry Dodwell is a tyjacal 
example He held a fellowship at Trinity college, Dublin, but 
reidgned it, being unwilling to tahe holy orders. He then resided 
in England, in London or Oxford at first, in later years in Berk- 
shire From 1688 to 1691, he was Camden professor of history at 
Oxford. He was deprived because he would not take the oatiia; 
but William III is said to have declared that he would not 
make him a martyr — ‘He has set his heart on being one and 
I have set mine on disappointing him.’ JHeame considered him 
‘ the greatest scholar in Europe when he died,’ and even such an 
opponent as White Eennett respected his learning. His writings 
are partly ‘ occasional ’ and vehement, partly deliberate and 
scholastic. To the former class belongs what he wrote about 
the schism; to the latter, his work on Irenaeus and on andent 
history in general. It cannot be said that he left any permanent 
impression on English literature or scholarship, though his writings 
were long remembered and utilised by lesser men. His Mends 
Nelson, Heame, Cherry and the rest preserved his memory in 
tiieir circle of devout ecclesiasticism. But the whole mass of the 
noqjurors’ literary output, even work so good as that of Brett and 
Leslie, belongs to a backwater in English letters. Ond fragrant 
survival, however, may be mentioned here for its exquisite and 
simple pathos, A PaSteiW, for Toimg StwdenU m UnivemUy, 
aet for^ m the Ufa of Mr Ambroae Bomoicke, sometime Scihoiar 
qf 8t John’s College in Cambridge (1729)\ It is the record of a 
young noqjuror’s life, told by his fether, in an unaffected, but 
deeply touching, manner which no man of letters of the day 
could have surimssed. One is tempted to put beside it, for their 
record of devotion to duty in drcumstances very differmit, the 
Joumala of the Scottish Inshop Bobe^ Forbes (in l76fi and 

1 Edited Mejor, J. E. B., Oambridse. 1879. 

• - 
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* 1770)*, a diTiiie whose 'primitiTe inety * and ecckeiaatical prin* 
<dplw were sni^rted by the same doctrines of dinrdi obedienoe 
as directed the life of the young Camlwidge 8cfa<dar. M«i such 
as these must in all ages live remote from public haunt Joseph 
B in gham, the greatest ecclesiastical antiquary of his time and fi>r 
long after it was incessantly active as a writer, but (save that he 
was nidnstly stigmatised as a hmetic and had to rengn his fellow* 
ship at^Ozfbrd in consequence) was entirely neglected by those 
whose business it should have been to know what scholars wrote. 
His Origines EcdesiastiM^, or Tht AntigmUea qf the Christian 
Chmreh (published in successive volumes frt>m 1708 to 1732) is 
a mine of learning, to which writers everywhere had recourse till 
the Gambridge scholars of the later nineteenth century began 
the critical rewriting of the history of the early churdi. Bingham, 
it may be said, did for church history what Pearson did for the 
creed. He showed what it meant at the time of its beginning and 
he illustrated its growth by a store of learning which none in his 
own time could rival, and few since have surpassed. At the 
banning of the eighteenth century it was, certainly, in learn- 
ing rather than in pure letters that the derue AngUae preserved 
its reputation. 

Returning frvm this interesting by-path, we find the main fidd 
of tiieology in possession of writers of scarcely a single literary 
merit The AnmuU Regieler, when it commemorated Hoadly on 
his death, allowed him the virtue that, in all his controversies 
with his brethren (‘and no one surely ever held more*), he never 
lost his equanimity of temper or descended to any railing ac- 
cusation. In the same way, Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London, 
was praised in that 

he too hi^ his oontroTermes, and those carried on lAth warmth and spirit, but 
witbont anjr injury to his temper, or ray interruption to his tbouflrbts and 
mind. * 

He was, indeed, an opponent of Hoadly even more persistent than 
Law. He was chairman of the committee of tlie lower house of 
convocation which considered the book that was the fone d origo 
nuM : and, though, owing to the suspension of the sessions of con- 
vocation, the report was never publidied, its substance, no doubt, 
iq^>eaiwd in Reauzrks on the Bishop qf Bomgor^ s treaSmesU qf the 
Clergy and Convocatione, issued by him anonymoudy in 1717, 

s 

* Bdited by Orarsn, J. B.. 187S. 
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aitd bi other pamphleta Sherlock’s politics^ in early life^-frore* * 
like those ol his more fisunous fhther (master of the Temfde and 
dean of St Fhnl’s), not above suspicion with those in power : the 
wits compared the two thus : 

Afl Sheriock the elder with jure dirine 

Did not comply till the battle of Boyne; 

So Sherlock the younger still made it a question 

Which tide he should take till tiie battle of Preston. 

Bnt^ in later life, he was a steady supporter of Walpole, *and his 
politics even more than his preaching brought him to high place. 
He was appointed bishop of London in 1748, and it is said that he 
had declined even higher preferment Before this, nearly all his 
important literary work had been done. He had engaged in the 
deist controversy in 1726, and his Trial of the WUnesaea of the 
Reamrrection of Jeam (1729) was a very notable apologetic, on 
quite modem lines, in answer to Woolston. Nest to Butler, he 
was the most powerfiil opponent and the most rational, whom the 
deists encountered. His last work, which eqjoyed the popularity 
of a modem novel, was A Letter to the Clergy amd People of 
London amd Weatminater on oecaaion qf the lode Earthquake 
(1760). Nichols, the bookseller, tells that 100,000 copies were sold 
in less than a month ; and the trenchant vigour of its denun- 
ciation of vice and appeal for amen^ent make it still worthy of 
perusal 

But books and pamphlets sudi as Sherlock’s are at least on the 
fringe of that sad class of writings which Lamb stigmatised as 
hdilia abiblia. We rise frr above it when we come to the work 
of men so different as bishop Wilson, bishop Butler and Daniel 
Waterland. The three men were profoundly different. Wilson, 
in much of his thought and life, was a survival of the early 
seventeenth century and, indeed, of tar earlier times. Whterland, 
in many respects, was typical of the early eighteenth century. 
Butler had affinities wiA the nineteenth — with Newman, for 
example, and (Gladstone. The life of Wilson was uneventful 
He trok his degree from Trinity ooll^;e> Dublin, and was or- 
dained in the church of Ireland, served a Lancashire curaey, 
became chaplain to the eari of Derby and preceptor to his son at 
the salary of thirty pounds a year, to which was added the master- 
ship of the Latham almdionse, twenty pounds more — whereupon 
he had ‘an income fisr beyond his expectations, &r beyond his 
wishes, except as it increased his abili^ to do good’ — and, ha 
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tras appointed faj bis patnm to the IdshoiHrio of Sodor 
Mao, in spite of his refiisaL At Ksbop's court, Kirit 
ho lived, for nearly sixty years, the life of a primitive saint, devoted 
entirely to works of piety, the fiither of his people, not neg^ectinsr 
to punish as well as to protect. His collected worim were not 
published till 1781 ; but many of them had long achieved a re- 
markable popularity. Of the eight volumes, four contain sermons, 
of a directaess of appeal and simplicity of language unusual 
for the time. The English is forcible and iinafihcted; there 
are no pedantic expressions, or classical phrases, or lengthy words. 
Everyone could understand what Wilson said, and everyone might 
profit by.it. He wrote, not to astonish, but to convince ; yet the 
simplicity of his manner avoids the pit of commonplace into which 
such writers as Tillotson not rarely &11. No one could call the 
good bishop a great writer ; but no one could call him a poor 
one. In his Maxims and his Paroehialia, he shows a knowledge 
of human nature not very common among clergymen ; while his 
Sacra Privaia, which explains (to an intelligent reader) how 
this knowledge was obtained, places him with bishop Androwes 
among the masters of English devotional literature. 


Very different is the ponderous solidity of Daniel Waterland. 
He was a controversialist, a scholar and an archdeacon — callingB 
which tend to dryness and pomposity and seldom encourage literary 
excellence. Master of Magdalene college, Cambridge, and vice- 
chancellor, he was recommended, says his biographer, ‘to the 
ihvour of the government ’ by his ‘ wise and moderate sentiments,’ 
but he did not attain to any great position in the church. He 
preferred, it may well be, to remain an adept in university busi- 
ness and a wielder of the cudgel against the heretics of his age, 
among whom several, such as Biddle, Firmip and Gilbert Clerke 
(to fepetft the phrase used by bishop van Mildert nearly a centuiy 
ago) ‘now scarcely retain a place in our recolleotion.’ Samuel 
Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), amid all the 
heavy literature which it evoked, had no more successful rival 
tiian Waterland’s Vindiattion of Christ's Divinity, which is almost 
worthy to be placed beside the work of bishop Bull ; and this 
was but one of the writings of the Cambridge scholar which dealt 
with the subject Waterland had long given atUmtion to the 
of semi-Arians to hold office in the churdi of England, 
end, in a fiunons di^mtation, when he ‘ kept a Divinity Act for his 
Divinity,’ had for his <^ponmit (who wa^ of 
^ • 
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wane, merely asBumiiig tiie post of advoeatm arianumi) Tbtmum* 
Bherlodk, 

*0116 of the gneteet omaments of the Ohnrdii and finest writers of flie age^ 
iriw gare ftdl ]^y to his abilities, and called forth,*sqrsaoontemporBiy,*a& 
diat stiengUi of reason of which he was the master.’ 

Here^ in spite of a certain fitvonr which royalty was inclined 
to bestow npbn Arianism, Waterland was safe from censure 
great personages of the day. His moderation apupars less 
feronrably in his abstention from action throughout the long 
period during which Bentley was uiynstly suspended. His learn- 
ing, on the other hand, in his treatise on the Athanasian creed, a 
vindication of that much-contested symbol, which is even now not 
out of date, appears in its most frtrourable aspect, and the book de- 
served the eulogy of archbishop Dawes of York, a prelate who did 
not fear, even when suspected of Jacobitism, to express his opinions : 

‘'With great pleaaore I read it,’ wrote the primate of England, ’both on 
aeconnt of the snbjeot matter of it, and the manner in which yon have treated 
it; die one, of the greatest importance to the Christian faith; the other, a 
pattern to idl writers of controversy in the great points of religion.’ 

In 1727’, he became canon of Windsor ; in 1730, vicar of Twickenham 
and archdeacon of Middlesex; and he enjoyed ‘his retirement at 
Twickenham,' his visits to Cambridge and the honour of being 
prolocutor of the lower house of the convocation of Canterbury, 
till his death in 1740, when an opponent ofl^red the curious testi- 
mony to his merits that 

notwidistanding his being a contender for the Trinity yet he was a benevolent 
man, an upright Christian and a beantifol writer; exclnsive of his zeal for 
the Trinity,he was in everything else an excellent clergyman and an admirable 
scholar. 

But the most femous of his writings is, undoubtedly, his Beview 
qf the Doctrine of the Eucharist, which was for long r^ard^ as 
the classic work of anglican theology on its subject. It is only 
necessary to liay of the doctrine, as stated by Waterland, that it 
does not proceed beyond* the qualified statement of the judicious 
Hooker and would not have satisfied Andrewes, Jeremy ^ylor, or 
Cosin — not to mention so typical an anglican as George Herbert — 
among his predecessors ; still less does it rise to the views which 
found expression in the notable work of John Johnson, The Un- 
hfoody Sacrifice. In his own words, Waterland advocates not a 
sacrifidal, but a federal, view of the Eudtarist. As a writer, he is 
lucid without being commonplace and gleamed without * being 
pedantic. His prose is better titan Tillotson’s, eati^ than ^tier’s; 
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bufc no <me would quote it finr its ezcdlenoe^ in his day, mra 
quoted tike ardildBhop^ fst remembw it fin* its maasiTe power, as 
Butler must always be remembered. 

^ Joseph Bntier is, indeed, even as a master of En^ish, oon- 
^kmously the greatest of the three writers whom we have diosen 
to illustrate the character of English theology during this period. 
The expluiation is that Butler was, what the others were not, a 
great 'm^r and a great man. His prose has a massive force, 
a sheer weight, to which no English writer of his time approachea 
Under its severe restraint boms the fire of a deep and interae 
conviction. He has been but poorly understood by those who 
have regarded him as a convincing critic, a master of logical 
acuteness. He was far more ; and what he was is revealed in 
every paragraph of his writing. On the one hand, his view of life 
and thought was synthetical, not merely inquisitive or analytic : 
on the other, he was inspired with a supreme belief, a mastering 
optimism, a triumphant faith. In the cold marble of bis prose, 
there are veins of colour, touches of rich crimson, caerulean blue, 
or sunny gold, such as one sees on some beautiful ancient sarco- 
phagua He is a master of calm exposition, as well as of irony ; but 
he is, even more notably, a writer of profound and unquenchable 
passion. His heart no less than his head is in what he has 
written ; and it is this which ^ves him his place among the 
masters of Engli sh prose. Butler has enriched English literature 
with many a striking apophthegm ; but his use of the language 
can only be adequately tested by long passagea It is difficult to 
select from bim; be has no purple patches; page after page 
shines with the same massive splendour. The manner of the 
Sermons is as admirable as the matter : it is typical of the prose 
of bis age at its very best The style of the Analogy is more 
dtffifiiite, more compressed and concise, so that it seems at first 
sight to be stiff and involved ; but a little s^udy of it shows , 
that it is intentionally, and admirably, adapt^ to its matter. 
The steps, as Gladstone said, are as carefully measured out as 
if we were climbing the hill of the Purgatorib; and each single 
sentence has been weU compared to ‘a well-considered move in 
diesa’ From another point of view, we may again adopt the 
statesman’s qumnt retort to the criticism of Sfot^w Arnold: 

The homeix Chs, npim which Botimr feeds ns, eamiot be so gtatifyiag to the 
nolate as torfie, veniaon, and ehampagne. Bat it has been fonad wholesome 
{wc^perioBoe: U leads ^ no doetoe’s Mils: and a pemsal of ^ *llsilan* b 
to be *a most valnoUe exerdae for the mind.* 
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No religioBB book of the eighteenth oaitniy, save only Law’s ' 
Seriom had so much influence as the Awdoffy, and the 
influmice of each, different though they were, has iHH>yed abiding 
in En^^idi literature as well as English religion. It came without 
question from the same source. It has been said of Joseph Butler, 
that he was known to be given to religious retirement and to 
reading the biographies of holy persons ; and, thou^ the one was 
a Iflshop and the other a noqjuror, the words are equally applicaUe 
to William Law^ , * 

The work of Butler is the high watermark of English theology 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. The descent from it is 
almost abrupt. Two names only remain to be specially noticed 
before we pass to a new period — ^those of Thomas Herring and 
Thomas Seeker, both archbishops of Canterbury, who were bom in 
the same year 1693, and died, the former in 1757, the latter in 1768. 
Ardibishop Herring was a complete contrast to the leading prelates 
of his day. His sermons at Lincoln’s inn gave him feme, and he 
passed, in a career of unemotional benevolence, from the deanery 
of Rochester to the sees of Bangor, York and Canterbury. He 
did not contend with deists or Arians, and the Athanasian con- 
troversy had for him no charms. He was prepared to revise the 
Prayer-Book and the Articles, and to exchange pulpits with 
dissenters. He befriended the Jews, and Hume tells ui^ in his 
Bsgays, that the archbishop praised him for his History. He 
raised a laige sum for the government during the '46. But his 
literary work, save his rather pleasing letters, is uninteresting 
and ineffectiva His successor at York and Canterbury, Matthew 
Skelton, was little thought of and soon forgottea But with 
Thomas Seeker, bishop in turn of Bristol and of Oxford, and 
archbishop of Canterbury for ten years, from 1758, we reach a 
higher grade. Like Butler, with whom he had been at school, sihd 
like not a few iq the list of English primates, he was not till man- 
hood converted to the English church, and, to the delicate taste of 
Horace Walpole, he seemed to retain to the last something of the 
*t(me of fimatici^’ which had belonged to his early training. 
Yet the beginning of methodism fllled him with alarm : what- 
ever he may have diown of ‘fluialicism,' he was certainly no 
^enthusiaBt’ On his sermons, which, wiib his Leetsures on One 
Okureh Oatedtism, were his chief work, the opinion of his 

* 01, «8 to Bnilet^ Fi/Uen Sermon* and Analogy, ante, voL iz, iq|>. SOS 1* An 
to Lav, see ibid. ehap. xn. * ^ 
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^eonAemporaries, for onoe, very fiiirly rquresentB what woidd be 
tiMNigfat today. Hurd, the fitvourite bishop Getn^ge Ill,8aid that 
th^ had *a certain oondliatory calmness^ propriety, and decency 
of language, with no extraordinary reach of thou^t, Tigour of 
sentiment, or beauty of expression.' And Cliristopher Pitt, when, 
in The Art of Preaching, he advises young preachers, describee 
the impression made by the archbishop, in words that no doubt 
sum up his merits : 

•Speak, look, and move with dimnity and eaae 
Like mitred Seeker, yen’ll be sure to pleaae. 

Seeker, however, did not wear a mitre — he only wore a wig, and 
the literary style in which he excelled has passed away with his 
headgear. It was the methodist movement which swept away 
what seemed to it to be solemn trifling. From the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the new influence which passed over Elnglish 
religion had its efiect, gradual and much contested, upon English 
literature also. The age of Wesley and Whitefield introduced what 
may be called a new romanticism in religion, just as the Lake 
school, half a century later, may be said to have destroyed the 
classic tradition of the^older poetry. A word is needed as to the 
historical setting of this new departure in English theology. 

The methodist movement was a reaction against the calmness 
with which English theologians had accepted, and suppressed, 
many of the vital elements of the Christian creed. Divinity is the 
most progressive of the sciences, and no literature becomes so 
rapidly out of date as theol(^ — all but the highest Admirably 
straightforward though much of the writing of English divines in 
the early eighteenth century was, it had fewer of the elements of 
permanence than any of the systems that had preceded it ; to 
appropriate words of Johnson, it had not suflBcient vitality to 
prdhervo it from putrefaction. A new theology, or, at least, a 
revival of the old, was needed, which should hasp its appeal on 
the verities of the Christian life. The ypung Oxford students who 
founded methodism were, above all things, anxious to rule their 
daily doings by the standard, ascetic and devotional, of the English 
church. It has been, in recent year^ generally believed that the 
tendency of the movement was from the first towards separation. 
Hus is hardly true. In practice, no doubt, much that Wedey did 
tended to separatism; but, in theory, never. The movmnent 
whkh now bears his name was at first, distinctly, a chnnh move- 
ment, owing its impetdh to long neglected doctrines of the diurdi; 
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and Wedey’s own fint dkttction of life came frmn Jwemy Tajdcm* 
Ibe stoiy of the moTonent, daring the period now ondw nurr^, 
may be briefly toUL John Wedeyn son of the rector of E^morth, 
went to Ghartm^ioofle in 1713 and to Christ Church in 1720, and 
became a fellow of Lincohi college in 1726. The society founded, 
very soon after, ty his brother Charles, a student of Christ Chun^ 
was composed of a few pious young men who desired to live by 
the church’s rules of fosting, almsgiving and prayer, and recmved 
the holy communion weekly. Southey, writing nearly i century 
later, thought that ‘such conduct would at any time have attracted 
.observation in an TSngHgh university.’ Unpopular, these beginnings 
certainly were, but it was not long before they passed beyond the 
petty criticisms of Oxford. John Wesley joined this ‘ Holy Club ’ 
on ^ return to college in 1729, and he remained at Oxford for 
some years, actively engaged in works of piety. 

Among the earlier members of the society were two destined 
for great public feme. The first was Oeorge Whitefield, perhaps 
the greatest popular orator of the eighteenth century. He 
had traced in himself, he tells, firom cradle to manhood, nothing 
but *a fitness to be damned’; but the fiery enthusiasm of 
his nature seems always to have been turned toward the light, 
and, fi:x>m his entrance into the methodist company, he became 
a devoted worker and preacher. John Wesley went to America 
in 1735, Charles in 1736, Whitefield in 1738. The fireedom 
of missionary work rendered each of them disposed to new 
religious influences, and John Wesley and G^rge Whitefield 
gradually drifted apart from each other and from the accepted 
theology of the English church. Wesley was greatly infiuenced 
by the Moravians and especially by their very attractive apostle 
count Zinzendorf, Whitefield by the Calvinism which seemed to 
be dying a natural death in the church of England till his influence 
revived it. Wesley ^ted his conversion from 24 May 1768 ; knd, 
soon afterwards, he began his wonderful journeys, which lasted 
almost to his death. During the half-century, he preached forty 
thousand sermons, and toavelled (it is said) a quarter of a million 
of miles. His lather Charles equalled hiin in devotion, if not 
in tirdess health, and Whitefield in enthusiasm. In 1740, Wesley 
severed his connection with the Moravians, and, in 174^ the fol- 
lowers of Whitefield became distinguished as Calvinistic methodists. 
In 1764, the separation between the two methodist bodies became 
permanent, and, from that time, perhaps, it may be correct tadate 
tim creation, ^m the ordinal movement of a newly cMganisad 
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^tikMnt Iboogli Weaky himaelf puskmaldly desk«d, to the end, 
to bekmg to the diurdi tA his bopthos and ordination and 
vigorondy denounced all who separa^ fhun it, in 1784 (whoi 
his Iwother Charles, who deeply r^retted tibe act, thou^t him to 
be in his dotage) he ordained ministers, and, from tiiat mommit^ the 
separation was complete. Whitefield, who was the founder of the 
Oalrinistic methodists, Lady Huntingdon’s connection, died in 
1770. At that date, it may be well to condude our brief sunrey. 
The profiaigent nmnes which belong especially to tiiis earlier 
period, when what came to be called evangelicalism was hardly 
distinguishable from methodism, are those of the two Wesleys, 
Whitefield, Hervey, Toplady and Fletcher of Madeley. The in- 
fluence of Newton, Venn, Romaine and others, more definitely 
evangelical than methodist, belongs chiefly to a later period. 

Whitefield was not a man of letters, but an orator. His literary 
work is negligible, though not uninteresting ; but it marks more 
decisively than that of any of his contemporaries the earliest 
reaction against the commonsense religious writing of the ag& 
Whitefield wrote plain English, the vernacular of his day, with a 
touch of the university added, just as Latimer did two hundred 
years before. But he was not nearly so great a writer as was the 
reformer, probably because of his being a far greater preacher. 
To quote from his sermons or his controversial urritings would be 
useless : he began a venture rather than led a schooL And not 
all his friends followed his style. 

The first to be mentioned after Whitefield was almost a com- 
plete contrast to him. There can be no doubt that the most 
popular writer among those who were influenced by the earlier 
stages of the methodist movement was James Hervey, who was at 
Ldnooln college, Oxford, as an undergraduate when John Wesley 
waJ a fellow and, after serving in Cornwall, became rector of two 
parishes not a4ioining each other, Collingtree and, Weston Fa veil, 
in Northamptonshire. He was a moqt excellent man and an 
eimmplary parish priest, but he escaped controversy as little as did 
any other of the evangelical company. His disj^utes with Wesley 
are of no importance in literary history, and his curious dialogues, 
cm bis &vourite doctrine of 'imputed righteousness’ and other 
i^nions whidi he extracted from the Gk)spel% entitled Theron 
and AqMggia, have l<«g ceased to interest even the most assidnoas 
student. But his MedUa/Uom Among Ihe Tomb», B^eetiUmo on 
n Flower-garden eauF Contnnjpkaione on Ote Night, whidi met 
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with extraordinary saccess in their day, illnstirate ^most eSec&rdj* 
the fontaatic and affected style which the most sincere wnters of 
the time, save the robust John Wesley seemc^ Jo assume 

with their 'pnlpit manner/ till it became a second nature to them. 
A passage from Hervey's Oonieniplaiians on (he Night may be 
quoted here, since it would be difficult to find a more striking 
example of the descent of popular taste in the darkest period of 
English letters. The thoughts might be found in Jeremy Taylor ; 
but how difierent is the pompous and posturing perforod&ce with 
which Hervey seeks to impress the reader from the plangent 
feeling which inspires Taylor even in his richest and most gorgeous 
prose I In Hervey, the ideas are impoverished and the exp^jassion 
is at once affected and commonplace. 

We need not go down to the charnel house, nor carry onr search into the 
reipodtories of the dead, in order to find memorials of onr impending doom. 
A multitude of these remembrancers are placed in all our paths, and point the 
heedless passengers to their long home. I can hardly enter a considerable 
town but I meet a fhneral procession, or the mourners going about the streets. 
The hatchment suspended on the wall, or the craiie streaming in the air, are 
silent intimations that both rich and xKM>r have been emptying their houses, 
and replenishing their sepulchres. I can scarse join in any conversation, but 
mention is made of some that are given over by the physician, and hovering 
on the confines of eternity; of others that have just dropt their clay among 
weeping friends, and are gone to appear before the Judge of all the earth. 
There’s not a newspaper comes to my hand, but, amidst all its entertaining 
narrations, reads several serious lectures of mortality. What else are the 
repeated accounts-^of age, worn out by slow-consuming ric^esBes— of youth, 
dashed to pieces by some sudden stroke of oasualty'~of patriots, ftT^liAng ing 
their seats in the senate for a lodging in the tomb--of misers, resigning their 
breath, and (0 relentless destinyl) leaving their very riches for others I Even 
the veMcals of our amusement are regbters of the deceased! and the voice of 
Fame seldom sounds but in concert with the knell! ^ 

From this, the transition to John William Fletcher is agree- 
able. He is one of the examples, more common in the seven- 
teenth, than in the eighteenth, century, of the attractive pdkrer 
of the English* church, its system and its theology, for he was 
bom in Switzerland (hii^ name was de La Flechhre); but he 
became a priest of the English church and gave his life to the 
work of an English village. His anti-Calvinist views severed him 
from Lady Huntingdon’s connection, with which, for a time, he was 
associated as superintendent of her training college at Trevecca, 
but endeared him the more to Wesley, who preached his funend 
scftmon from the text ^Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upr^ht, for the end of that man is peace.’ Never was there a 
controversialist more honest or more gelitle. The titie of his 

tv 
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^ aatd HOiuttm BecomUed; or am Bgaal C^eokto Phairi‘ 

oaimm amd ArntinamiainMm, whi^ indudeB parts l and n 
Ser^ptwreoSeal^ to weigh the gtdd t^Qottpd truth, amd to bakutee 
a muitUude gf oppooite Seripturee, gives a mislea^ng idea of tiie 
wit and diarm of its contenta Fletdiw writes graoefiilly mmI 
tmtiifiilly. He has the tendency to gloom in which Hervey 
revelled; but he does not parade it He has a wholesome 
detestation of his opponent’s Calvinism ; but it leads him, not to 
sound aOd fiiry, but to placid and conciliatory argument ^nthey 
wen summed up the character of Fletcher’s writing when he said 
that 

his ti^nts were of the quick mereurial kind; his fancy was always active, and 
he migrht have held no inconsiderable rank, both as a humourous and as an 
empassioned writer, if he had not confined himself wholly to devottonal 
subjects. 

He was the St Francis of early methodism, and it seems the 
most natural thing in the world to be told that one day, he took 
a robin for his text If other leaders of the movement were 
stem, his was always the voice of tenderness and charity. By 
way of contrast, we may, like Southey, take the vehement denun- 
ciations of Augustus Toplady, who deserves to be remembered 
for the immortal hymn ‘Rock of Ages,’ while his The ffietorie 
Proof qf the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of England beet 
remains buried in oblivion. He wrote with coarse vigour, smart- 
ness and abandon, in complete contrast alike to the preciousness 
of Hervey and to the calm of Fletcher. His quarrel with John 
Wesley, which li^m theological became personal, makes curious 
reading today. Wesley declared that Toplady’s doctrine might 
be summed up thus — 

One in twenty of mankind b elected; nineteenjn twenty are reprobated. 
ThJ deebahall be saved, do what they will; the reprobate shall be da mn ed, do 
what they can. Reader, believe this, or be damned. ^ 

Toplady replied by accusing his critic oT satanic guilt and shame- 
lessness in thus describing his opinion and answered him, after 
the manner of Ma.rt.in Marprelate, with An Old Fox tarred and 
fta/Osored and suchlike pamphlets. Wesley, he declared, was an 
Arminian, whidi meant that he had 

an equal pwtkm of gross Heaiheidsm, PelagiaSism, Hahometadbnn, Popery, 
Hff— Banterism and AndnamlaoisBi, enllsd, dried, and poherised, 
and mfauded with as mneif palpable Athrism as yon can together. 
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litmoy sqnabbleB do not loae timir bitterness when ibeiy beooow 
theologicaL 

Of John Wedey himself as a writer, it need only be said that 
he was, with tiie pen as with the tongne, a master of direct Eng^idi 
and simple sirength. Southey chose a passage in which he 
summed up his diief answer to the Calvinists, as ‘the most re- 
markable and powerfbl in all his works ’ to illustrate his theology. 
It, also, iUustrates his style. A few sentences will sufficeito show 
the kind of writer he was. His manner is eminently that of an 
orator. The sentences are short, the points clear, the assertion 
incisive, the repetition emphatic: ‘Here I fix my fort’ — ^‘{^t it 
mean what it will it cannot mean that’ — ‘Hold! what will you 
prove by Scripture? That Ood is worse than the devil ? It can- 
not be.’ Here we have the fiuniliar trick of the special pleader. 
He asks his opponent a question, supplies an answer on his behalf, 
and dien knocks him on the head for it. This manner has the 
appearance of logic ; but, often, a fii^llacy lurks behind. As a theo- 
logian, whatever else he is, he is smart, direct, deeply serious 
and utterly uncompromising. 

But Wesley is not only remembered by his theological writings 
and his work as an evangelist. His Jmvmal has all the charm of 
a pious Pepys, and, now that it is being published as it was 
written, the world can see through it closely into the writer’s 
heart, as in the curious account of his love for Grace Murray^ 
In pathos and descriptive power, its simple narrative diows the 
rugged force of Walt Whitman : the word is not sought for, it 
comes naturally, and, one feels, is inevitable. Whether one reads 
the Savannah journal, with its marvellous record of faith, incon- 
sistency and courage, or the unvarnished record of the long years 
of laborious ministry, one meets the same straight-forward, clear- 
eyed observer, enthralled by the Divine vision which he law and 
tried to make koown among men, yet full of humour and observant, 
to the very minutest detaij, of everything that concerns the daily 
life of mankin d. When he scolded or denounced, he thought that 
he was showing ‘£hat childlike openness, frankness, and plainness 
of speech manifest to all in the Apostles and first Christians.’ He 
had no doubt of himself, nor any of God’s constant guidance and 
protection. This gives to his everyday life, in all its realism, a 
touch of romancei, which shines through the stupendous record 
of what he did and said. In the we see how English 

> Bee Leger, Angnetis, John We^ey’i Lait Love (ISU^. 
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was breaking from tbe trammels of its literary con- 
vention, and liie deliverer was John Wesley. If we judge the 
JcuntuU with the life which it lays hare, it is one of (he great 
books of the world. 

No one would call John Wesley a man of letters. He had no 
horror, such as Hervey’s, of literature which was not spiritual 
He read Prior, and Home (of Douglas fame), Thomson, Lord 
Chesterfield and Sterne : he delighted to quote tlic classica But 
he had Hot the taste for ‘style’ which was bom in his brother 
Charles. John was no poet ; but Charles, among his six thousand 
hymns, has left some verses that will never die. In his case, we 
see that, after all, methodism was not entirely apart from the 
literature of its day. He reminds us, again and again, of his 
contemporaries, especially, |)erhaps, of Shenstone, for whose 
rather thin sentiment he substitutes a genuine piety. He can 
be virile, felicitous, vivid ; if his sweetness often cloys, he has 
a depth of feeling which frequently brings him within the ranks 
of the poets. Though he might feel strange in the company of 
Crasliaw or George Herbert, of Newman or Keble, Christina 
Rossetti would take him by the hand. In English literature, so 
long as the hymns of Charles, and the Jtmmed of John, Wesley 
are read, methodism will continue to hold an honoured place. 


a. l/x. ch,*xv, 
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CHAPTER XVI 
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THE lilTEBATURE OF DISSENT 
1660—1760 

Thb narrowness of intellectual life and sterility of spiritual 
life whidi fell upon the dissenting churches after the exclusion of 
1662 were the outcome of a long chain of historical development. 
When dissent succumbed, yielding itself, body and soul, to the 
dehumanising genius of Calvin, it enterdl upon two— indeed, nearer 
three — centuries of wandering in a stony wilderness. During its 
birthtime in the middle and latter part the sixteenth century, 
during the period of its trial in the early seventeenth century and 
during the short span of its chequered and flickering triumph 
under the commonwealth, the main concern and preoccupation of 
dissent was with the mere question of church membership. The 
arid discussions on church polity centred in this idea ; the still 
more arid discussions on doctrine were aroused simply by the 
dmnand for a standard of the church member’s doctrinal purity, 
and the chief contention with the state was waged round the 
demand for a church control of admission to the sacrament — the 
wielding of the wooden sword of excommunication. The rock 
upon which this inveterate purpose split was not so much Erastian- 
ism as the national consciousness of the English race itflelf ; and 
when, as the logical result of a century of historical development, 
dissent was driven out in 1662, it was pitting itself not so much 
against the church of England as against this English national con- 
sciousness. Ihroughout the remainder of the seventeenth century, 
mid nearly through the whole of the ei^teenth century, dissent 
remained true to the cramped and narrow basis on which it had 
been reared. If the church of England was sunk in lethargy, 
dissent was sunk in puny congregational and individual selflshness. 
Of any true missionary sense, of any conception of humaiflty as 
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• «pMt from rdigioiu ayatem, diaaeot was even more deT<dd — 
because more deliberatdy devoid— -tiiam was estaldished 
diurdi. With tiie one noble exceptimi of Philip Doddridge 
.'(and, possibly, a gmieration earlier, of Riduurd Davis of RothwellX 
it was not until the missionary fervour, the wide and intense 
humanity, of the methodist movement had revivified the churdi, 
that it, also, and in the last instance, revivified dissenh From 
that momenb— -towards quite the close of the eighteenth century, 
and wftV gathering force in the ninetemith-— dissent him deserted 
its historic^ basis of dogma and polity, has ceased to war with 
the national consciousness, and has taken up the burden of 
Christ 

This main aspect of the historical evolution of dissent will be 
found mirrored in its literature. But there are two other aspects 
of that evolution which, also, demand attention, and these are 
aspects which found relatively mudi greater expression in that 
literature. The free churches claim the credit of the assertion 
of the principle of toleration. Hbtorically, the claim is untenable, 
for, during its transient triumph under the commonwealth, dissent 
was intolerant and pei|ecoting, or tried to be. The enunciation 
of the principle came from laymen, and frrom those sectaries whom 
the entrenched and enthron^ presbyterian wished to persecute. 
Dissent was converted to the principle only 1^ itself passing under 
the fiery sword ; and, when, in the eighteenth century, it became 
the mouthpiece of the demand for toleration, it was such merely 
as asserting for itself a principle, and claiming for itself the pro- 
tection and benefit of that principle, which was in the air, and 
which grew organically with the self-consciousness of the nation. 
Bu^ in so far as they put forth these claims, the frae churches 
gave birth to a considerable literature, which, though controversial 
in purpose, is not the leas of account in auy record of English 
eii^Aeenth century literature at large. 

Secondly — and tills is roost important of all — the process of dis- 
integration, which, after 1662, overtook all three dissenting bodies 
— presbytmdans, congregaticroalists and baptists^— alike loosened 
the bonds of doctrinal narrowness. One and all, they took the path 
which led through Arianism to unitarianism. To tell the story of 
that development is to recount not merely the general history of 
the three bodies themselves, but, also, the particular history iA a 
very large proportion of the individual congregations nominally 
compgring those bodies. Such a survey would, of course, be 
out of place here. Bift the literature which grew out of that 

W ^ a 
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development is of the greatest importance on a higher plane, as * 
literature pure and simple, as a contribution to human thought, 
as arell as on the lower plane of mere theological controversy. 

Ftvfessedly, the three denominations 'of protestant dissenters 
are the presbyterians, the congregationalists and the baptists. 
But, as a matter of feet, after the secession of 1662, these terms 
— or the churehes they profess to designate — are in a state of 
incessant flux ; mid it is dangerous to use the names in a general 
sense as applicable to tiiree bodies with deflned boun^nes.- The 
Presbyterian churches became, perforce, congregational; some of 
the congr^tional churches became, of choice, baptist, or vice 
versa; and all three types took on Arianism as a garb. Accord- 
ing to ibe particular bias or intellectual momentum of a particular 
pastor, a congregation might pass from one extreme limit to the 
other. In dealing, therefore, with the mere personal side of dis- 
senting literature, we shall find it unsafe and difficult to employ 
the ordinary terminology of dissent. 

Although a theological literature of a certain sort, originating 
in separation and directed against secular rule in spiritual things, 
was in existence even before the period ^der present considera- 
tion, it may be safely asserted that the ultimate basis of the 
conception of toleration rested on the unadulterated Erastianism 
of the English reformation settlement Such a literature ^ on the 
one side, and, equally, Jeremy Taylor’s lAberty of Prophesying 
(1646), on the other, alike betray their genesis by their birth- 
tim& Those who were not tolerated pleaded for toleration ; and 
from this necessity sprang the bare assertion of the principle 
of liberty of conscience. Their advocacy, therefore, has not the 
value in the history of human thought which the pure and naked 
assertion of the principle possesses in the mouth of Henry Robinson, 
merdbant and economist, of Hobbes^, of Milton^ or of Locked But 
the final achievement of the pure principle of toleratiomandtree- 
dom of conscience came neither from the theologian nor from the 
philosopher. It came from the social secular sense of the race, 
and fought its way to victoiy through the mere mechanism and 
clash of church and state politics. And, so frr as the result 
achieved is concerned, the only difference between the enforced, 
if restricted, tolerance established by Cromwell, and the gradually 
won legislative tolerance of eighteenth and nineteenth century 

> For some of the productions belonging to it, see bibliography. 

^ LeviatUdfi, pt in, chaps. 41 and 42. ^ * Areopagitiea. * 
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^ disBent, conaiste in the &ct that, under Cromwdl, the execntive 
constrained and led the social sense, whUe, in later ages, the social 
sense constrained and led the I^^ature. With the mere political 
history of the principfe we are, however, not concerned, but 
only with the expression which tiiat history found in dissenting 
literature. 

Broadly speaking, the literary battle about the principle of 
toleratiqp passes through two quite distinct phases in the period 
here undea review. If we pass by the earlier toleration contro- 
versy in Charles II’s reign, as not possessing any permanent 
importance either in literature or in ecclesiastical history, its first 
real phase covers the episodes of the Toleration act of William Ill’s 
reign, the Occasional Conformity bill and the Schism act. In this 
phase, dissent is on the defensive and concerned merely with vindi- 
cating its claim to civil and religious rights and freedom. In the 
second and later phase, it boldly challenges the very principle of an 
established church, or, as we should say today, raises the question 
of disestablishment. 

Naturally enough, the earlier phase of this battle, from the 
point of view of literature, lacks the high ethical quality that marks 
the later phase. For, in the various skirmishes concerning the 
Toleration and Schism acts, the attitude of dissent was paltering 
and opportunist. In truth, the achievement of the Toleration act 
of 1689 was rather the work of such exponents of the secular 
or civil sense of the nation as Burnet, Somers, Maynard and Sir 
Isaac Newton ; and the dissenters, who, because of their hatred of 
Rome, had refused the indulgences of Charles II and James II, were 
content to accept meekly the state-given toleration of 1689, while, 
as a body, supinely looking on at the legislative interment of the 
comprehension scheme of the same year. Only Baxter and Calamy 
and Howe could see far enough, and high enough, to deplore the 
faifure 5f that scheme, remaining, in this respect, true to their 
unwavering attitude in the comprehension schemfi of 1667 — 8, as 
well as in the controversy with Stillingfieet of 1680. And, during 
the interval between the Toleration act and the Schism act, dissent 
showed its mettle and its conception of the pure principle of 
toleration, by intolerantly attacking Sodnianism, as if all the 
intervening years, from the Westminster assembly to the Exeter 
meetings, had gone for nothing. 

Out of this limited conception and attitude of mere political 
opportunism, dissent was rudely awakened by a layman. From 
the po^t of .view o/ condstency and principle — of logic and 
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niOTBlity — ^Drfoe oondrauied tiie piaotioe of occaaioi^ ooofcniDity^ 
fite completdy tmanswemble Enquiry into the oeeaeional Con- 
formity (ff Dieaenten in Caeee of Preferment (1697) drew from 
John Howe a deplorably ill-tempered and futile reply, Some 
Coneideratiom 0 / a Prefause to an Enquiry (1701). With Defoe’s 
rcgoinder to this in the same year, A Letter to Mr Howe by way 
qf EefAy^ tbe cOOtroyersy temporarily dosed. But, unintentionally, 
Defoe had delivered his friends into the hands of ibe eneiqy. The 
tory reactionaries of Anne’s reign seized with avidity the weapon 
he had forged, and, coupling the subject of dissenting academies 
with the subject of occasional conformity, delivered a forious 
onslaught on tile whole front of dissent The scurrilous and rabid 
attack on dissent generally, and on dissenting academies in par- 
ticular, which was opened by Sacheverell and Samuel Wesley, vras 
met, on the one hand, by Defoe’s Shorts Way with the Dieaentere 
(1702)* and, on the other hand, by Samuel Palmer’s VinMcation 
(1706). But, neither matchless sarcasm nor sober logic could 
avail. The theological torrent became a popular tory avalanche. 
The publication of Calamy’s Abridgement of the lAfe qf Boaster 
(1702) only added fuel to the fire. It was answered by Olyffe, and, 
again, by Hoadly (in The BeaeonoMeneee of Conformity, 1703), to 
whom Dalamy replied in his D fence of Modertxte Nonconformity 
(1703). Other tracts on both sides followed; but the mere 
literary strife was quickly swallowed up in the popular agitation 
about Sacheverell’s case. 

The Hanoverian succession broke the storm; and, with the 
reversal of the Schism act and the Occasional Conformity act, the 
religious existence and civil freedom of dissent were safe. But the 
paltering and merely opportunist attitude of the leaders of the 
firee churches was responsible for the foilure to secure the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts. Accordingly, for the remaiqder 
of our period, dissent went halting, content with the regm/h donwn 
and with a reli^ous tolerance tempered by partial dvil disability. 
Samuel Chandler’s History of Peraecution (1736) mid The Cate 
f Subeeription (1748) are fiurly typical of this attitude. Had 
it not been for the genius of Watts and Towgood, dg^teenth cen- 
tury dissent would appear to have exhausted its zeal for freedom 
of conscience in the mere selfish assertion of its own right to 
existence; for, so for as the purely political battle for freedom is 
concerned, it did not achieve any fiurther triumph until the dawn 

^ Ct anU^ Yol, xz, chap. x» pi 7. 
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the nineteenth omtoiy. Bat, in 1731, a oompletdy new torn 
was giren to the old oontroTefsy by Isaac Watts’s HmMt atttmpi 
UfiMrdt the Bt/wooi ftfPiuctMfd Religion among ChriOiam. In 
this work, and in his later Esoay on Cioil Power m Thimgo 
Soared, Watts d^nded the general position of dissenters by aigning 
on lofty grounds against any dvil, establishment of a natknial 
church. While thus, in one sense, reverting to the standpoint of 
seventeenth century philosophy. Watts, in another sense, opms a 
new era in* these publicationa They foreshadow the wlaim of 
dissmit for the achievement of equality by the way of disestablish- 
ment. The cause of a national church — of the connection between 
the episcopal church and the English state — ^was taken up by 
William Warburton in bis AUitmce between Church and State 
(1736), written from the point of view of the state rather than of 
the church, and presenting, surely, the most utilitarian theory of 
the English church ever produced by a representative churchman ^ 

From the lower ground of mere hand to mouth polemics, 
Watts’s treatises were also answered by John White in his Three 
Letters to a Gentleman Dissenting from the Church of England — 
letters which, in spite ef the popularity which they eqjoyed with 
the church party, would be otherwise inconsiderable, were it not 
that they gave birth to one of the most enduring monuments of 
the polemics of dissent. White’s Letters were demolished by 
Micayah Towgood, presbyterian minister at Crediton. In 
Dissenting QemUeman’s Answer to the Reverend Mr White’s 
Letter (1746 — 8), Towgood gave to the world one of the most 
powerful and widely read ^eas for disestablishment that dissent 
ever produced. So far as the literature of dissent on the sub- 
ject of toleration and freedom of conscience is concerned, tiiis 
monumental work is the last word spoken in the period here 
treated ; for the activity of the dissenters* committee of deputies 
(a disseriters’ defence board in the matter of civil disalnlities) 
was entirely legal and secular in its motive i^d 'expression*. 

Hie controversial literature of dissent on the subjects ot church 
polity and dogma covers the field of a whole series of suocesnve 
disputes. Although, in these disputes, there is a constant shifting 
of the ground, yet the driving impulse, at bottom, is only one of 

^ As to Warburton, of* an/e, vol. n, pp. 296—7. 

* Thia is ahown, for instanee, bj aooh eaaea m the corporation of London v. Sbcafe, 
StieatfleldandBwia(1754— 67). Loid Manafield’a jiidg|nent in lliia iaiKMrtaat eaae ia 
only another proof— if forther proof wm needed — ^that freedom waa aehiered not ao 
mneh by diaaent leading the notional dvio aenae aa by the national eivie aeoae leading 
ehnreh and diaaent nlike. 
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freedom. At the outset, (his freedom is purely eccledastical, the* 
irresponsibility of a congeries of churches now, at last, cut asunder 
from the establishment. But it was inevitable that, in the end, 
such ecclesiastical freedom should loosen the bonds of dogmatic 
authority also, and so pave the way for pure free thou^t. 
Altiiough the two paths of development often ran side by side, 
and crossed and recrossed, yet, historically, the ecclesiastical is 
the precedent and necessary condition of dogmatic free<)pm. By 
ecclesiastical freedom is here meant, not merely that, after the 
ejection of 1662, dissent was, or was to become, free of the yoke 
of the episcopal church, but that, within the limits of dissent itself, 
all bonds of authority had been destroyed. In the seventeenth 
century, a presbyterian system which had not the sanction of the 
state tehind it was left without any compulsory force at all; and, 
as a system, it instantly fell to pieces. In addition, dissent had in- 
herited from the commonwealth days the heritage of the curse of 
Cain — ^the internecine warfare of independent and presbyterian. 
In tiie later days of the commonwealth, feeble attempts had been 
made to heal that strife, and, when thirty years of later persecution 
had chastened their mood, the attempts cwere revived with the 
passing of the Toleration act In the so-called ‘happy union,’ 
which was established in London in 1691 by agreement between 
the independent and presbyterian bodies, it was fondly hoped that 
at last, the foundation had been laid for a church polity of dissent 
But the disintegrating force of irresponsibility soon laid low these 
builded hopes. In London, the association of the two bodies 
endured only a brief four years, and, although in the country 
‘the heads of the agreement’ of this union became somewhat 
widely adopted, and were worked out into the scheme of county 
or provincial associations and unions, these lived but a palsied 
and flickering life, and possess little true organic connection ]nth 
modem county unions. * 

Although tfie deep underlying causes of this disraption were 
inherent in the life history of dissent, it was natural that the 
actual expressioiv which the disintegrating principle took on should 
be one of controversy. The flrst form which this took was the so- 
called neonomian controversy. In 1690, the sermons of Tobias Crisp, 
a royalist but Calvinistic divine, were republished by his son with 
cert^ additional matter, to which he had obtained the imprimatwr 
of several London dissenting ministers. The popularity of the 
book revived the spirit of the ultra-Galvin}^ section of disseht, at 
a time when Calvinism^ was losing its hold. To the rising 
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of antmomianunn which Crisp’s fimtastio Galvinisni en- 
couraged, the Presbyterian ministers of London deputed Daniel 
Williams to reply to the book. His reply, Ooepd TruOi staled 
and vindiecOed ( 1692 ), though moderate and non-partisan in 
tone, and aiming only at the establishment of a via media 
between legalism and antinomianism, merely increased the storm. 
Williams’s own orthodoxy was imp^hed, charges of neo-nomian- 
ism, of ^rminianism and Socinianism were hurled agunst him by 
Stephen Lobb and by Isaac Chawney, an independent, in his Neo- 
Nomianism Unmasked ( 1693 ), and Williams’s Df^fence ( 1693 ) failed 
to still the commotion K In the following year, Williams was pro- 
hibited from preaching his ’ turn ’ to the united ministers at the 
merchants’ lecture in Pinners’ halL The presbyterians, smcord- 
ingly, withdrew and established their own lecture at Salters’ hall, 
leaving the independents in possession of the Pinners’ hall lectures. 
In spite of all attempts at reconciliation, the dispute wrecked the 
‘happy union,’ to which the independents’ self-defence, in their 
History of the Union ( 1698 ), and Williams’s own Peace with 
Tmth, or an end to Discord ( 1699 ) only served as funeral 
elegies. • 

To this controversy succeeded that concerning occasional con- 
formity which has been already mentioned above. But all these 
pale in their significance before the Subscription controversy — ^the 
doctrinal dispute aroused by the spread of Arianism. Under the 
commmiwealth, Socinianism (represented by Paul Best and John 
Biddle), Sabellianism (by John Fry), Arianism (by John Knowles, 
Thomas Dollier and Paul Hobson) and universalism (by Richard 
Coppin, John Reeve and Ludowicke Muggleton), had been 
banned and persecuted. The intolerant attitude of both presby- 
terians and independents was continued after the restoration; and 
to this was now added the rigour of the reestablished BngHah 
church. • To Richard Baxter, not less than to John Owen or to 
Stillingfleet, the Socinians were on a par with ‘Mohammadans, 
Turks, atheists and papists. But, in «pite of persecution, the 
discrete strands of varying anti-'Frinitarian thought remained 
unbrokem Gilbert Oerke of Northamptonshire, a ina.themii.ti«*i«i.n 
and, in a sense, a teacher of Whiston, Noval of Tydd St Giles 
near Wisbech, Thomas Firmin (Sabellian), William Penn, Stephen 
Nye (Sabellian), William Freke* (Arian), John Smith, the philo- 
math, of St Augustine’s London (SocinianX Henry Hedworth, the 

* ^ CaUuny, Aeeount, vo), i, p. 887, where *the one aide’ may be xoo^y read aa 
independ^ts and *dhe other side * as presbytedanse 
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diadpie vH Biddle^ and William Manniiig, nuniater of ^eaaenhall ‘ 
(1630 — 1711) (independent), fonn a direct and nnbrokdi, thonjg^ 
irregnlar, chain of anti-Trinitarian thought, extending from the 
commonwealtii days to those of toleration — ^not to mention the 
more coyert bnt still demonstrable anti-Trinitarianism of Milton 
and Lock& 

With the passii^ of the Toleration act of 1689, the leaven of 
this long train of anti-Trinitarian tiiougbt made itself stro|{gly felt 
It first appeared in the bosom of the church of England itsdf, in 
the so-caUed Socinian contioversy. In 1660, Arthur Bury, a 
latitudinarian divine, was deprived of the rectorship of lincoln 
college, Oxford, for publishing his Naked Qoepd. The proceed- 
ings gave rise to a stream of pamphlet literature on bptii sides. 
In tiie same year, 1690, John Wallis, Savilian professor of mathe- 
matics at Oxford, was involved in a controversy with a succession 
of anonymous Arian and Socinian writers (among them William 
Jones) by the publication of his Docbnms qf the Blessed Trinity 
hrit^ Eseplamed. Simultaneously, Sherlock’s Yindieatim <j(f 
Ote Holy and ever Blessed Trinity, although directed against the 
same group of writers, called forth another outburst of pam- 
phleteering from quite another quarter; South leading the attack 
with his Animadversions upon Dr Sherlock s Vindication. The 
first portion of the anti-Trinitarian literature produced in this 
triangular contest is collected in The FaiOt qf one God Who 
is only the Father (1691). In the ranks of dissent» the same 
controversy manifested itself in the disputes which wrecked 
the independent and presbyterian 'happy union’ and, contem- 
poraneously, it appeared in the baptist Ix^y. In 169^ Matthew 
Oafiyn, baptist minister at Horsham, Sussex, was for a second 
time accused before the ‘Baptist General Assembly’ of denying 
Christ’s divinity; and, when the assembly refused to vote ^ his 
expulsion, a secession took place, and the rival ‘Baptist^ General 
Association ’ was formed. In the same year, the anti-Trinitarians 
published a Second eodeetion qf trcusts proving the God, and 
Father our Lord Jesus Christ, the only true God (1693). The 
tmith, and last tract, in this volume was a reply to South’s 
Animadversioms on Sherlock’s VindieaHon. In the following 
year (1694X tiie presbyterian John Howe entered the field with 
his Cofot omd soker Enquiry directed agmnst the above tract, 
and, to make the fight triangular, Sherlock reidied to South and 
Howe together in A Dqfenee qfDr Sherloeks notion qf a Trinity 
in Unity. The anti-l^initarians’ Third eoueetion qf Traote, which 
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ISi^wed inunei&tdy, was a r^y at once to Howe^ on the one 
hand, and to Sheriodc, on the othw. 

This first IVinitarian or so-cidled Socinian ocmtroTersy, praeti- 
^y, came to an end in 1708. It received its deathblow, in 1698, 
by the act for the more efibctnal snppression of blasphemy and 
profoneness, which remiuned on the statute book tiil 1813. With 
the exertion of John Smith’s Demgned End to the Soeiman 
Controvegey (1695), the whole of the anti-T)rinitarian oontribntilons 
to it had been anonymous (both Locke and Sir Isaac Newton are 
supposed to have contributed under the cover of this anonymity); 
and, with the exception of Howe, no representatives of the professed 
dissenting denominations had joined in the fray. It is therefore to 
be r^;arded, primarily, as a church of England controversy, in 
which the churchmen had weakened the Trinitarian cause by a 
triangular and virtually conflicting defence : Sherlock versus South 
versus Tillotson and Burnet, and all four versus the enemy. The 


afptation which the controversy produced among the dissenters 
was mainly reflex, and is apparent more in their domestic quarrels, 
noted above, than in their published literature. But, dispropor- 
tionately small as was the dissenting share of the combatants in 
mere point of literature, the intellectual ferment which ensued 
in following years showed itself more in the bosom of dissent 
than in the life and thought of the church of England. Thomas 
Emlyn, a presbyterian, who was tried at Dublin, in 1693, for 
publishing his Humble Ewjuiry into the Scripture aecownt of 
Jesus Christ, attributed his own Arianism to Sherlock’s Vindi- 


eation of (he Doctrine of the Trinity. 

But the Arian controversy, properly so-called, does not owe 
anything to Emlyn. It was, rather, opened by William Whiston s 
Historical Preface (1710), prefixed to his Primitive Chi^tianity 
( 1 71 j ), and Samuel Clarke’s Scriptu/re Doctrine of the Trinity^ (1712). 
Although, however, Whiston finally joined the general baptists and 
claimed to have influenced Peirce of Exeter, the jm^Jortanoe of this 
second controversy is, so for as dissent is cwnceraed, rather practice 
or constitutional than literary. Among the dissenters, it assum 
a particularly accentuated form of the subscription controversy. 
In 1717 , James Peirce and Joseph Hallett, presbyterian ministers 
of Exeter, were taken to task locaUy for Arianism. In the Exeter 
aasemUy of May 1719, an attempt to enforce subscnption to the 
first of the thirty-nine articles brought about a split In the same 
,«ir,-the natter cmie.before the eomrattee of 
the thie* denoniiiietioiie of proteeto^ dneentoie et Salten hen 
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meeting-house? London — ^the so-called Salters’ haU synod. Here,* 
the question of subscription followed a clean-cut line of deavage. 
The congregationalists, in the main, under the lead of Thomas 
Bradbury, insisted on subscription ; the presbyterians, in the main, 
under the lead of John Barrington Shute, afterwards viscount 
Barrington, resisted the proposal as an nimecessary imposi- 
tion of a creed. As a result^ the whole body of dissent was 
divided into three pmties — non-subscribers, subscri^rs and 
neutrals. The minority of subscribers, being defeated, withdrew 
from the synod and formed a distinct meeting under Bradbury, 
while the msyority of non-subscribers despatched a letter of 
advice to Exeter, which, by -virtue of its statement of reasons 
for non-subscribing, is regarded by Unitarians as their charter 
of dogmatic freedom. The mere momentary controversy con- 
cerning these synod proceedings gave birth to more than seventy 
pamphlets. 

It is claimed by presbyterian writers that there was no avowed 
heterodoxy among the London ministers for half a generation after 
Salters’ halL This means little more than that the great luminaries 
of dissent of the era following on the Toleration act had pass^ 
away, and that, between 1730 and 1740, no successors had arisen 
worthy of the memory of those giants — outside, that is to say, 
of the world of academic teaching. But, underneath the surfiu^ 
deadness and mental lethargy of this later period, the leaven of 
anti-Trinitarian thought continued incessantly at work, and, when 
the interim of quiescence had ended, it was found to have been 
merely a phase of growth, an intermediate stage between the 
Arianism of 1720 and the later unitarianism. In matter of 
literature, the intermediate phase was distinguished by the writings 
of John Taylor of Norwich, a professed presbyterian (Defence of 
the Common righu of Ch/ristiam, 1737 ; The Scripture doctrine 
of Original Sm, 1740), and of Samuel Bourn (Address to Protes- 
tant Diesevdert, 1737). 

In itself, the literary importance of this period of nonconformist 
history is not grpat, save and in so fttr as it marks the stepping- 
stone to the latest phase of the development of Unitarian thought 
— ^that phase, namely, which is distinguished by. the names of 
Nathaniel Lardner, Bichard Price, Joseph Priestley and l^eophilus 
Lindsey — a movement which lies outside the scope of the present 
chapter ^ 

It is not to be supposed that the evolution of a distinotively 

^ As to Price and Priesil^ of. chap, zxr, pp. 844 — 6,cante. t 
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•Unitarian church was the sole outcome of the train of development 
which has been 'briefly sketched aboT& The sections of diswnt — 
, in all its three denominations — ^which stood aloof from the dis- 
tinctively Unitarian development, yet remained profoundly affi»cted 
by tiie spirit of it. The presbyterian, independent and baptist 
churches idike showed, in their loose internal organisations, the 
disinte^wting force of the Unitarian movement Both in individual 
congregations and in the loose and feeble associations, the spiri- 
tuality of dksent, which had been its glory and motive force in the 
seventeenth century, had sunk into atrophy; and, had it not been 
for the reviving influence of methodism, all three denominations 
would probably, at the close of the eighteenth century, have offered 
a melancholy spectacle. The intellectual gain to English thought 
generally, quite apart from dissenting theology in particular, was 
incalculable ; but the spiritual loss was none the less to be deplored. 

In emphasising, however, the free thought side, or effect of the 
Unitarian movement within dissent, it is not to be understood 
that this was a free thought movement in the sense of twentieth 
century science or philosophy. The eighteenth century Unitarian 
movement was, in the main, theological, not rationalistic. If any 
comparison were called for, it should rather be with the spread 
of Arminiaiiism in the English church in the seventeenth century. 
Both movements had for their motive springs one impulse, that is 
to say, a protest against Calvinism, and, when dissent, by means of 
Unitarian thought, had thrown off the fetters of that Calvinism, it 
remained, on the whole, during the period here surveyed, quiescent 
and content. And, as a result, when the deistic controversy, a 
purely rationalistic movement, engaged the English church and 
English thought in the flrst quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
leading exponents of dissent, whether orthodox or Ariaii, are to be 
found on the conservative side. James Foster, baptist minister of 
the*Barbican chapel, and Nathaniel Lardner, then presbyterian 
minister in Poor Jewry lane, the accomplished presbyterians 
William Harris, Joseph Hallett, Isaac Watts and Philip Dod- 
dridge — all these dissenting writers* contributed not less power- 
fully, if less sensationally and attractively, to theVout of tlie deists 
than did Butler and Berkeley themselves. 

Finally, outside and apart from the fleld of pure thought^ 
eighteenth century England owes a heavy debt to dissent for its 
educational system, to which reference has already been made in 

* ^or a list of iionoonfo|jmiBt ooDtribations to the deistic oontroversj, and of 
works of ^ther no|}oonfonniat writers, see bibliography. 
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aa earlier roliiineS but wUch seems to deserre ftffther notice here 
in its connection with the influence of nonconformity upon 
literatorei Although &e presbytmrians had but one or two free 
sdioob (public diarity schools) in London before 1714, and, 
although the baptists and independents joined forces in that and 
the succeeding year to establish a similar free sdiool at Horsley- 
down (subsequently the Mase Pond schoolX the academy systmn 
of the dissenters, in the main, had reference only to the private 
and domestic problem of the supply of educated ministers for 
their respective denominations. Accordingly, each one of the more 
widely recognised academies, during some period of its genwally 
chequered and brief career, takes on a denominational colour. As 
a sjrstem, these academies ^te entirely from the era of tiie 
Toleration act Prior to that date, dissenting ministers engaged in 
education acted as private tutors in fiuniliee or contented them- 
selves with opening small private schools in their own houses. 
After the Toleration act, however, individual ministers started 
private schools of their own of which it is now impossible to 
ascmtain the number or, in many instances, the circumstances 
of origin and growth. Where the minister was a man of learning 
and power, these schools endured for a gmieration and sometimes 
Itmger, and linked their names with the history of dissent through 
the personality alike of pupils and of tutors. And it is herein that 
they churn special recognition ; for, in their totality, they present 
a brilliant galaxy of talent in fields of learning frur removed 
from mere theological studies. Such a result could not have 
been achieved, had it not been for the powerful solvent of 
intellectual fi'eedom which the Unitarian movement brought in 
its train. Few of the academies, whatever their denominational 
colour at the outset, escaped contact with it, and those of them 
which assimilated the influence most freely produced great tutors 
and scholars. In this matter, the academies trod the Anne 
historical patli as that followed by the individual dissenting 
churches. Their ’intellectual activity blazed so fiercely that it 
tended to bum up the spiritual life; and herein lies the secret at 
once of their fiiht success, their chequered and bickering career 
and, in most cases, their ultimate atrophy. 

The attitude of the church of England towards these academies 
has already been detaOed*. But the fear which the establishment 

1 See ante, toI. xx, ehap. xt. 

3 See ante, vol. ix, pp. 894 — 6. A reference might have been added to the later 
important and illnminating case of the strife between phanoellor Beynolds an^ Philip 
Doddridge concerning the academy of Northampton. ^ | 
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•eotertidned tiist these acadwniee would starve <^e univerdties 
proved baseless. In thdr early days^ indeed, they attoacted a lay 
dUntda as wdl as candidates for the ministry. Bat, the bent 

• towuds unitarianism whidi {wovided the intellectaal stimulus to 
tutors and ministerial candidates frightened off the layman, and 
effectually prevented the dissenting academies from leaviug the 
deep mark on the English race and on the English educational 
system that might have been expected from the individual talmit 
and prestige of their tutors ^ 

Whatever the theological basis of the three denominations of 
which this chapter has mainly treated, there is one general field of 
literary activity which they cultivated in common — ^that of hymn- 
writing and religious poetry. A list of their chief contributors to 
this branch of literature will be found elsewhere*. But, apart 
from this phase, in so &r as the devotional literature of dissent 
is merely devotional, whether it be ‘practical’ or ‘theological,’ 
it does not enter into the wider subject of English literature as 
such. All the same, there are certain outstanding products of 
this portion of the writings of dissent (Baxter’s 
Best, 1650; Doddridge’s Rise and Progrem of Religion in the 
Sold, 1746) which, by* their mere literary, as well as spiritual, 
quality, challenge a place in the annals of our literature by the 
side of the masterpieces of Bunyan and Milton. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, the course of the history of dissent, from 1660 
to 1760, militated against the production of purely devotional 
literature. The race of giants who had seen the great common- 
wealth days, and who went out in 1662, were mainly preachera 
The succeeding generation, likewise one of giants, was occupied 
with dogmatic wrangles, practical questions of church organisa- 
tion, or actual political dealings with the state. From 1720 to 
1740, there followed a period of almost unbroken spiritual dead- 
neap; aq^ when this partially came to an end with the advent 
of Doddridge, the spiritual impress is from without, from method- 
ism, rather tiian from within, from the inherent spirituality of 
dissmit itself During this period, therefore, English nonconformity 
ratiier looks forward, as anticipating that later ^neral revival of 
the national religious life which was bom of methodism, than 
badrward to that stem spirituality of Calvinistic dissent which 
had puritanised the great revolution. 

^ For a list of some of tbe chief of these academies, in the period under sarr^, see 
appendix to the present chapter. 

* SSe bibliography. • 
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List of Nonconformist Academies (1680—17^ 

Within the period here treated, the following are some of the chief of 
these academies. The publication in the Calendar of State Papers Domes* 
tic^ 1672-d, and in G. L. Turner’s Original Records^ 2 toIs., 1911, of the whole 
series of dissenters’ licences, has revealed the astonii^mfir extent to which the 
ejected ministers applied themselves to the work of teachingr. This material 
still needs to be worked up, and it is obviously impossible to quote the lioenoes 
here. The followinsr list, therefore, contains only such academies as are re- 
ferred to in sources other than, or extraneous to, the Entry Book of licences — 
in other words, in the gfeneral sources of the history of dissent. The classi- 
fication amonfiT the three denominations must be taken as very loose and 
uncertain, except in certain wellknown cases. It need only be added that 
many of the tutors briefiy mentioned here were men of ^rireat intellectual 
power, who had held hi^h academic positions un&er the commonwealth. 

Independent academies 

Exeter a.' (Opened by Joseph Hallett, sen., who was orthodox. Under 
his son, who was an avowed Arian, the a. became a nursery of Arian- 
ism. It dwindled away aft^r his death and was reopened in 1760 by 
Hicaijidi Towgood.) 

Moorfields (Tenter alley) a. (Started by the independent fund, about 1700, 
under Isaac Chauncey. After 1712, under Dr Bidufeley and John 
Eames, F.B.S., friend of Sir Isaac Newton, to whom succeeded 
Dr David Jennincfs and Dr Morton Savage, 1744.) 

King’s Head society a. (Started in 1732 by the King’s Head society, as a 
protest against the freedom of thought prevailing in the fund a. It 
was at first under Samuel Parsons, and from 1735 under Abraham 
Taylor, and then John Hqbbard and Zephaniah Marryat ; after several 
changes of place, it settled at Homerton in 1772.) * 

Kibworth a.* (Start^ by John Jennings, 1715-22, with the help of the 
Coward tmftees. ^his school was continued at Northampton by 
Philip Doddridge with the help of William Coward, 1729-51. It re- 
moved to *Daventry, and after 1751 became Arian in tone, under 
Dr Caleb Ashworth, tutor of Joseph Priestley. Dissolved 1798.)^ 

Dr David Jennings’ private a. in Well Close square. (After his death in 
1762, it changed its theological character under Dr Samuel Morton 
Savage, Dr Andrew Kippis and Dr Abraham Lees and was moved to 
Hoxton, becoming Arian. Dissolved 1785, and succeeded by a fresh 
orthodoxn. there.) 

Ottery a. (Started under John Lavington in 1752 by the joint endeavour 
of the fund board and the King’s Headiaociety.) 
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Heokmondinke (Started in 1756, as anti-Socdnlan in oharaeter, by the 
Education sooieiy of the Northern ooonties— or rather of the West 
riding of iforkshire. At first under James Soott, Timothy Priestley 
(the brother of Dr Joseph Priestley), and Timothy WaldeipraTe. It 
is today represented by the Yorkshire United ooHege, Bradford.) 

Warrin^fton a. (Started in 1757 on the extinction of an a. at Kendal. It 
was from the outset frankly rationalistic in purpose, beinffnromoted by 
* rational ’ dissenters on their own principles under Dr Jonn Taylor of 
Norwich. John Seddou of Warrin^rton provided it with a * rational’ 
litur^. Amon^f its tutors were Dr J. Aikin, Gilbert Wakefield, J oseph 
Priestley, and Dr Enfield — all Arians. Priestley himself left in 1767.) 

Bedwc^th (co. W arwick) a. ( U nder J ulius Saunders, ? 1736-40 ; who was 
succeefted by John Kirkpatrick.) 

Saffron W^alden a. (Under John (or Thomas) Payne, 1700 r.) 

Pinner (Vso. Middlesex) a. (Under Thomas Goodwin, jun., fVom 1699. 
Theophilus Lobb was one of his pupils.) 

Hackney (London) a. (Under Thomas Kowe, 1681-3, removed to London 
and then to Jewin street; from 1703 in Ropemakers’ alley in Moor- 
fields.) 

Newington Green a. (Under Theophilus Gale, 1665 to his death in 1678. 
Succeeded by Thomas Kowe; but closed on his death, 1705, after 
having been removed to Clapham and again to Little Britain, 
London. Dr Waits and Josiah Hort were pupils.) 

Wappiug a. (Under Edward Teal, before 1678 to ?1708; closed shortly 
before his death, having been temporarily broken up in 1681. N athaniei 
Taylor, John Shower and Samuel Wesley were among his pupils.) 

Nettlebed (co. Oxford) 1L (Under Thomas Cole, 1662-72. John Locke 
and Samuel Wesley were his pupUs.) 


PftMhyterian academies 

London: Hoxton square a. (Its first origin appears to be traceable in 
the city of Coventry, where Dr John Bryan and Dr Obadiah Grew 
founded an a. To them succeeded Dr Joshua Oldfield (the friend of 


Locke). Oldfield, with Mr Tong, transferred it to London. Elsewhere 
the Hoxton square a. is stated to have been founded by John Spade- 
man, Joshua Oldfield and Lorimer. Spademan was succeed^ by 
Capel : but the a. became extinct after Oldfield’s death in 1729.) 

Bridgnorth a. (Started in 1726 by Fleming, with whom it died. Possibly 
this was the John Fleming who conducted an a. at Stratford-on-Avon.) 

Highgate a., afterwards removed to ClerkenwelL (Under John Kerr or 
• Dr Per, ? presby terian). 

Colyton (co. Devon) a. (Under John Short till 1698; thei^nnder Matthew 
Towgood, till his removal in 1716.) « 

AJeester (co. Warwick) a. (Under Joseph Porter : removed to Stratford- 
on-Avon under John Alexander, who died 1740 c.) 

Manchester a. (Oi>ened in 1698, after Henry Newcome’s death, under his 
successor, John Chorlton. Dissolved under his successor, James 
Coningham.) 

Idington a. (Under Ralph Button, at Brentford after 1662 : from 1672 
at Islington. He died in 1680. Sir Joseph Jekyll was a pupil.) 

Coventry a. (Started 1663 by Dr Obadiah Grew and Dr John Bryan. 
After Grew’s death it was continued by Shewcli (d. 1693) and 


Joshua Oldfield. In 1699, William Tong took over a few of Oldfield’s 
pnpRs; but on hi« reifloval to London, 1702, the a. came to an end.) 


B. L. X. OH. XVI. 
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Batbrnell (Yoika.) a. (Under Bldhu^ FnmUand. Opened at Batiunell. 
Karob 16d9-70; remored, 1674| to Natland near Kendal; 168^ to 
Oalton in Craven; 1684| to Daw§onfield near Crosthwa^ in West- 
moiiand; 1885, to ^rfleborong'h in Lanes.; 1885-6, sn^eMkd; 1686-9, 
reopened at^AtteroHffe near Sheffield; 1689, at BathmelL FranUand 
died in 1698, and Ins a. was then dissolved. Of his popils left at his 
death, some went to John Chorlton at Manehester and some to 
Timothy Jollie at Atterolilfe.) 

Atteroliffe a»> (Under Timothy J ollie, 1691, who rented Attereliffe hall and 
called his a. Christ’s oolle^; among 1^ many pupils, was Dr Thomas 
Seeker. J. died in 1714, when he was succeeded by Wadsworth. 
The a. died out lon^r before W.’s death in 1744) ^ 

London a. (Under Dr Geor^re Benson, about 1750.. Arian.) 

Sheriff Hales (oo. Salc^) a. (Under John Woodhonse, 1676; broken up 
about 1696. In this a. there were many lay students, among them 
Bofoert Harley, afterwards earl of 0:^or^ and Henry St John 
(afterwards viscount Bolingforoke). Matthew Clarke and Benjamin 
Bobinson were also pupils.) 

Hungerford (co. Berks.) a. (Under Benjamin Bobinson, 1696, having been 
open, throe years earlier, at Findem in Derbyshire as a grammar 
school only.) 

Islington a. (Thomas Doolittle : started in 1662 as a boarding-school in 
Moorfleldi^ Doolittle being assisted by Thomas Yinoent; in 1665 re- 
moved to Woodford Bridge, Essex; in 1672 removed to Islington; 
closed under the persecution, 1685-8; reopened 1688, but died out 
before Doolittle’s death in 1707. Edmund Calamy and Thos. Emlyn 
were his pupils.) * 

Oswestry and Shrewsbury a. (Connected principally with the name of 
James Owen, 1679 onwards, but actually started by his predecessenr, 
Francis Tallents. After Owen’s death continued by Samuel Benion 
and John Beynolds. Under the latter it was dissolved, before 1718.) 

Taunton a. (Started by Matthew Warren and others after 1662. After 
Warren’s death, 1706, it was carried on by joint efforts of Stephen 
James (d. 1725), Bobert Darch and Henry Grove (d. 1738). After 1738 
Thomas Amory became head of the whole a.; but, under his Arian 
tendencies, it coUapsed before his removal to London in 1759.) 

Gloucester and Tewkesbury a. (Under Samuel Jones, 1712-20. Arch- 
bishop Seeker, bishop Butler and Samuel Chandler were students here 
together. After Jones’s death the a. was removed to Carmarthen, and 
there remained under Thomas Perrot till 1733. Then it was under 
Yavasor Griffiths at Llwynllwyd (co. Brecknock) till 1741; then at 
Haverfordwest under Evan Davies; then again at Carmarthen under 
SamueK Thomas and Dr J. Jenkins. Under Samuel Thomas the 
independents withdrew and formed a new a. at Abergavenny under 
David Jardine.) 

Stoke Newington or Newington Green a. (Under Charles Morton, 1667- 
85. Defoe, Samuel Wesley and Samuel Palmer were students here. 
Discourag^ by persecution in 1685, Morton went to New England 
and became vice-president of Harvard. His a. was continued by 
William Wiokens and Stephen Lobb, both of whom died in 1699, and 
by Thomas Glasscock (d. 1706) ; but it probably died out not long 
after 1696.) 

Kendal a. (Under Dr Caleb Botherham, 1733-52: tpossibly as a con- 
tinuafion of the exrinot Atteroliffe a.)^ ^ 

Brynllywarch (Llanjg^ynwyd, co. Glamorgan) a. (^ommooffy regarded 
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as^SemoftlieCaniiartlwB PreaMarian oollaca; bat this la ini. 

.Started by Samnel Joaee 1672. After hie death la 1697, 
Buffer Griffith oxieaed an a. at AberffaTenay, whleh la regarded as a 
oonfinnation of Brynllywarch. It lasted only three or foor yeare* At 
Bryallywareh, Bees Price oontinaed rither JoneePe or Oriffith’e eehool 
bat gave ap between 1702 and 1704 when the a. was nnited with a 
grammar school at Carmarthen started by William Bvaaii» who died 
1718. To this school Dr Williams left an annuity* William Brans 
Is considered the founder of the Welsh a. systemO 

Stourbridge and Bromsgrore (ca Worcester) a. (Under [? Henry] Hick* 
n^y 1665. He was disabled by age, ?1670c.) 

Tubney (perks.) a. (Under Dr Henry Langley, 1662-72.) 

Bridgwater a. (Started by John Moore 1676: became Arlan under his 
son, who died 1747.) 

Sulby (co. Northampton) a. (Under John Shuttlewood, about 1678; died 
1689.) 

AlUngton (Whitchurch, co. Salop) a. (Under John Malden, 1668-80.) 

Wickham Brook (co. Suffolk) a. (Under Samuel CradcMsk, from after 
1672 to his removal in 1696. Edmund Calamy was one of his pu^la) 

Tiverton a. (Under John Moor, 1688 r., or possibly after.) 

Shaftesbury (and afterward Semly) (co. Wilis.) a. (Under Matthew Tow« 
good, after 1662. He was the grandfather of Micaiiah Towgood.) 

Besides the above, there are stray references to private schools kepi by 
John Flavel of Dartmouth, [John, son of] Edward Rayner of Lincoln, John 
Whitlock and Edward Reynolds of Nottingham, Ames Short of Lyme Dorset, 
Samuel Jones of Llangyn^dd, John Ball of Honiton. 

Baptist academies 

In 1762 the General Baptist association resolved to erect a school of 
universal learning in Loudon, with a view to training for the ministry. It Is 
not known what folio we<l. In 1717 the Particular Baptist fund was started 
for the support of ministers and for supplying a succession of them. 

Trowbridge a. (Opened by John Davisson, who died in 1721. His 
successor was Thomas Lucas, who died in 1746.) 

Bristol a. (In its earliest form, founded by several London baptists in 
1752 as an education society for assisting students. It was, at first, 
under Dr Stennett, Dr Gill, Wallin and Brine. Hnbsequently It was 
under Bernard Foskett and Hugh Evans; it was taken in hand, in 
1770, by the Baptist education society, and Ormly established by 
Dr Caleb Evans. This a. became, subsequently, the Baptist Bawdon 

* college.) 
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CHAPTER XVII 


POLITICAL LITERATURE 
(1766— 76) 

The death of Henry Pelham in 1764 destroyed the equilibrium 
of English'politics. ‘Now/ said king Oeoige 11, r^;retting, possibly, 
the minister more than the man, ‘Now, I shall hare no peace.’ 
And he was right, for the leading whigs entered on an angry 
struggle for supreme power which only ended when, in 1767, the 
domination of the elder Pitt was, virtually, established. Round 
the duke of Newcastle, formidable by his phalanx of obedient 
votes, Pitt, the man of genius and of the public confidence, and 
the shrewd, but for from high-minded, Henry Fox arose a dense 
dust of controversy. * 

It was not merely the confiict of personal ambitions that was 
in question. Great public issues were rapidly raised and discussed, 
if, as rapidly, let foil again. The sober middle class were weary 
of the prevailing corruption which handed over the country’s 
government to glaring incompetence. Tories, abandoning their 
vain hopes of a revolution, were eager to loose England ih>m 
the Hauoveriau tether which involved her in the intricacies of 
OfixmaiGL usvQl \nive vAVk vAVk 

France. And both parties were annous to see power kdlA \)y 
men more representative than were the members of the existing 
narrow whig oligarchy, who, on their side, still believed in Jbeir 
hereditary mission to rule. Material for honest discussion there 
was in plenty. « 

At first, it seemed as *if this kind of discussion would hold the 
field. In Augu^ 1766, The Monitor was founded by a London 
merchant, Richard Beckford, and was edited, and part . written, 
by John Entick, of dictionaiy fome^. like its predecessors in 
political journalism, it consisted of a weekly essay on current 
events and topics: it was all leading article. The maintenance of 

> His extremdy popular SptXllng DietUmary (1764) was followed by hie ond 
English Dictionary (1771) and by other neefol works. • I 
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Vhig {Minciples and the uprooting of corruption formed its policy : 
good information, good sense and a kind of heaTy violence of 
style were its characteristics. Soon, it was supplemented by a 
series of tory pamphlets, under the title The LeU&n to the People 
qf England, written by John Shebbeare, a physician of some 
literary celebrity. They were not his first production ; he had 
for some time been eminent in ‘misanthropy and literature ’ ; but 
they wer^ distinguished beyond his other efforts by bringing him to 
the pillory. • His politics, not the scurrility that tinged them, were 
in foult He was a virulent tory, and in his Sixdi Letter held up 
the reigning dynasty to public scorn. His highest praise is^that 
he still remains re^able. Logical, rhetorical, laboriously plain 
and, occasionally, cogent, his short paragraphs pretty generally hit 
the nail— often, no doubt, a visionary nail — on the head. litter, 
he was to etyoy court favour and be a capable pamphleteer on 
the side of Gteorge III; but his time of notoriety was gone. 

Soon, however, the personal confiict asserted itself. In November 
1766, Arthur Murphy, the dramatist, started The Test, with a 
view to capturing public favour for Henry Fox. But his amiable 
prosing and feeble giggle were soon over-crowed by the Pittite 
GonrTeet, a far more able, and, also, more scurrilous, print, in 
some of the better essays of which we detect the pith and 
point of Shebbeare. 

Save the honest Monitor, these Grub-street railers vanished 
with the whig feud which called forth their exertions, and the 
splendid success of the great commoner’s ministry almost suc- 
ceeded in silencing criticism. It required a new ferment of public 


opinion, a new conflict of princnplea and a renewed straggle for 
the pOBsession of power to reawaken tlio fires of controversy, wlilcl,, 
this time, were not to be quenched. George Ill's accession and 
his Personal policy gave the signal. The new king was detenmned 
to choose* his own ministers and break up theband of ruling whiy. 
The now loyal tories were to share in the goyemment, and the 
svstem of king William’s time was to be revived. 'The first literaiy 
sign of the change was a rally of pamphle^rs for the 
propagation of the royal views. In 1761, Lord Bath the ^lUiam 
Pulteney who, in the last reign, had led the ^^“**^* 

md hel^ to set on foot The Crq/iefnan^pahhshed his Seoeon^ 
Hints an Honest Man, which contained an able exposition 
of the whig system and its vices, and outlined the new prograi^e. 
OtbeA followed, professional writers for the mostpar^ simh u 
SteLv. 4 . .l?er Ehillp bi. 
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Letter J¥om ttte Cocoa-Tree^ to Cbwttry Clenttem^^yAAdti 
^rog not devoid of skill — and Owen Rnffhead^fonnerlj effitol’ dl 
The CoorTett. Bat, in spite of the real ab&ty display^ by tiiese 
writers, their frequent ignorance of the true Course of events and 
the lack of good faith habitual to them prevented them from 
attuning to any real excellence. 

Meanwhile, events were moving rapidly. George III had been 
able to oust Pitt and Newcastle from power and to promote his 
Scottish frivourite. Lord Bute, to the office of prime minister. 
Bute had seen, from the first, that something bctyond sporadic 
pamphlets was needed for converting public opinion to the new 
regime, discredited as it was by the dismissal of Pitt. For this, an 
imitation of The Monitor was the only means, a steady drumming 
of the same views and sentiments into the popular ear. It was all 
the more necessary, at the moment of Bute’s accession to power, 
to set up a rival weekly journal, since The Monitor (in this repre- 
senting the public) was a bitter opponent of the Scottish minister. 
Bute, however, cannot be called happy in his choice of means. 
Eminent literary talent was required, but not any sort of literary 
talent, and Tobias Smollett, famous as a novelist, was only to 
earn humiliation as a political controversialist. In vain his sheet. 
The Briton, discharged a weekly broadside of ferocious epithets 
on the opposition and its journalistic defenders. His persuasive 
powers were small, and he was ffiirly distanced in argumentative 
skill, raillery and vituperation. Arthur Murphy, writer of the dead 
Teet, was soon summoned to Smollett’s aid with a new paper. The 
Anditor ; but, although more bitter than of old, he was not lees 
feeble. The public judgment was only too clear. Neither of the 
ministerial papers would selL Of coarse, Bute’s unpopularity was 
partly at friult ; but the scanty merit of the two champions was 
unable to surmount the weakness of their case. . 

The publication of The Briton provoked the appearafice of the 
only one of th^, fugitive periodicals which has any reputation. 
The North Briton, edited by John Wilkes. That demagogue, on 
whom the molMtiling mantle of Sacheverell descended, was 
sprang from a middle class frimily, typical of a respectability 
alien to the manners of its celebrated sdon. He was bom in 
1727, and was the son of a maltster of OlerkenwelL He received 
a good education frvm a presbyterian minister and at the 
university of Leyden ; and, Itofore he was twenty-one, married, 

* The oelebiated toiy club deaoribed by Gibbon in hutlettece. 
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Idi fiAller’s. diddi^ .m bdHtos much his araior in jeara. Hia 
%ifB and her. hiother were* diaaenten^ and he waa gallant and , 
gay. Wilkea grew ateadily estranged from his home and soon 
exceedingly dissipated. A separation frt>m his wife was uranged, 
and he plunged into a course of profligate living in towiL He 
became a member of the Hellflre club^ which met at Medmenham 
abbey mid included the most noted rakes of the day. It waa in 
the midst of these wild orgies that he took up politica In 1766, he 
obtained a |eat in the commons as a member for Aylesbury, where 
his wife’s estate lay. He was a follower of Pitt and hoped for some 
promotion — the embassy in Constantinople would have been most 
congenial to him — from his patron. But George III was king, and 
Bute intervened. His hopes of repairing his shattered fortunes 
having thus vanished, Wilkes turned to journalism for his revenge 
upon the favourite, whose incompetence filled him with indigna- 
tion. After producing a successful pamphlet concerning the 
breach with Spain, he proceeded to send contributions to The 
Monitor, in which he developed with much ingenuity the history 
of contemporary foreign favourites, and left his readers to point 
the obvious moral. Then, on the appearance of The Briton, he, in 
June 1762, started his rival print, The North Briton. Week by 
week, the new periodical continued its attacks on the goveniment 
It showed itself bold, to start with, in printing the ministers’ names 
in full, without the usual subterfuges of dashes and stars; and 
it grew bolder as it went on, and as the odium into which Bute 
bad Mien became more obvious. Nothing, however, gave a handle 
to the authorities by which, even under the existing law of libel, 
the vrriters could be brought to book, although The Monitor was 
subjected to lengthy legal proceedings. At last, Wilkes overstepped 
the line in No. 45, which bitterly impugned the truthfulness of the 
speech from the throne regarding the peace of Faria The long 
government persecution of the libeller, which followed the publica- 
tion of No. 45, and which finally resulted in tha abolition of the 
tyrannic system of general warrants, f^hio snuffed out The North 
Briton. The paper was subsequently revived;^ but it proved only 
the ghost of its former self. Wilkes, on the other band, had yet 
to play the part of a full-fledged demagogue in his contest with 
king and parliament concerning the Middlesex election of 1768. 
Triumphant at last, he ended his life in 1797 as chamberlain of 
London and a persona grata with George III. In all his vidssi- 
tudes, he had kept in touch with public opinion. 

It Is not, easy to describe the blackguard charm of Wilkes. 
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Notorioudy self-interested and dissolute,- Uj^y and squinting, he * 
eqjoyed a popularity by no means confined to the moU Much 
may be ascribed to the singular grace of his manners. Even 
Johnson fell a victim to these. But he, also, possessed some very 
obvious virtues. He was brave, good-humoured and adroit He had 
a sort of selfish kindliness. He was, moreover, manifestly on the 
right side; few people had any love for general warrants or for 
the infringement of the liberty of election. And he turned all 
these advantages to account ^ * ■ 

His paper. The North Briton, may be regarded as the best 
example of its kind, the brief periodical pamphlet It represents 
the type at which The Briton and the rest aimed, but which they 
could not reach. Like its congeners, it consisted of a weekly 
political essay. It was directed entirely to the object of over- 
throwing Bute and of reinstating the old group of whig fitmilies 
in alliance with Pitt We notice at once in its polemic the scanti- 
ness of serious argument Satire, raillery, scandal and depreciation 
in every form are there ; but a real tangible indictment does not 
readily emerge from its efiusions. In part, this peculiarity was 
due to the difficulty under which an opposilion writer then lay in 
securing information and in publishing what information he pos- 
sessed. When the preliminaries of peace or the jobbery of Bute’s 
loan issues gave Wilkes his opportunity, he could be cogent enough. 
But a more powerful reason lay in the main object of the paper. 
Bute was safe so long as he was not too unpopular: he had the 
king’s &vour and a purchased msyority in parliament Therefore, 
he had to be rendered of no value to king and parliament. He was 
to be written down and to become the bugbear of the ordinary 
voter, while his supporters in the press were to be exposed to 
derision and thus deprived of infiuence. Wilkes and bis allies in 
The North Briton were well equipped for this task. They were 
interesting and vivacious from the first, making the most of tiie 
suspicions excited by Bute. As the heat of battle grew and their 
case became strongei*, the violence and abusiveness of their expres- 
sions increased till it reached the scale of their rivals. Still, even 
so, they continued lo display an apt brutaliiy wanting in the latter. 
In the earlier numbers, too, Ihe Briton and The Anditor fell easy 
victims to the malicious wit of Wilkea Perhaps the best instance 
of his fiin is the letter which he wrote under a pseudonym to the 
unsuspecting Auditor, descanting on the value of Floridan peat, 
a mythical product, for mitigating the severity of the climate in 
the West Indies. An exposure followed ifi The North Mritan; 
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•Md poor Murphy could only refer to his tormentor afterwards 
as ‘Colonel Calaline.’ 

But the scheme of North Briton gave an easy opportunity 
for ironic satire. The editor was supposed to be a Scot exulting 
over the fortune of his countryman, and very ingenuous in repeating 
the complaints of the ousted English. There was nothing exquisite 
in this horseplay ; but it was not badly done, and it had the advantage 
of appealing to strong national prejudice. The antipathy to the 
Scots, w^iclj^ was to disappear with startling suddenness during the 
American war of independence, had not yet undergone any sensible 
diminution. At root, perhaps, it was the dislike of an old-established 
firm for able interlopers. Scots were beginning to take a leading 
share in the common government, and their nationality was always 
unmistakable. Accordingly, old legends of their national character 
and a purseproud contempt for their national poverty lived 
obstinately on; and The North Briton worked the vein ex- 
haustively. 

In the composition of his journal and in his whole campaign 
against the minister, A^lkes had for his coadjutor a more eminent 
man, who, unlike himself, is to be conceived of, not as a pleasant 
adventurer, but as a principal literary figure of the time, the poet 
and satirist Charles Churchill. The two men were last friends, 
although their lives had flowed in very different streams until they 
became acquainted in 1761. Churchill was the son of a clergyman, 
who was curate and lecturer of St John’s, Westminster, and vicar 
of Rainham in Essex. The younger Charles was bom in 1731 and 
early distinguished himself by his ability at Westminster school 
Thence, he proceeded, in 1748, to St John’s college, Cambridge^; 
but his residence there was not for long. With characteristic 
impulsiveness, Avhen only 18 years of age, he contracted a marriage 
in tfie Fleet with a gprl named Martha Scott, and bis university 
education had to be discontinued. His kindly Ihther took the 
young couple into his house and had his son trained, as best he 
might, for holy orders. In 1764, Churchill was,ordained deacon 
and licensed curate of South Cadbury in Somerset, whence, as 
priest, he removed, in 1766, to act as his father’s curate at Rainham. 
Two years later, the fiither died, and the son was elected to succeed 
him as incumbent of St John’s in Westminster, where he increased 
his income by teaching in a girls’ school. 

* SA A^itstotu to the Coiyge of St John the EvangeUet, pt. n, ed, Scott, B. F., 
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'. is the ontline of Churchill’s eailier life— bald enough, • 

^ stripped of tiie malicious inventions which gathered round it 
His later Cfsreer is full of evidence both of his good and of his bad 
qualities. ]l&nrdened with two children and an extravagant wife, him- 
self completely nnsoited for his clerical profession and inclined to the 
pleasures of the town, in two years he became bankrupt, and owed 
the acceptance by his creditors of a composition to the generosity 
of his old schoolmaster, Pierson Uoyd. Afterwards, Churchill was to 
show his natural honesty and good feeling, not only by a constant 
friendship to his benefactor’s son, Robert Lloyd, a poet of secondaiy 
rank, but, also, by paying his own debts in in disregard of his 
bankruptcy. That he was able to do this was due to bis own new 
profession of poetry. He began, unluckily, with a Hudibrastic poem, 
Ihe Bard, in 1760, which could not find a publisher. His second 
efibrt. The Condave, contained matter against the dean and chapter 
of Westminster so libellous that the intending publisher dared not 
bring it out. A more interesting subject of satire presented itself 
in the contemporary stage, and, in March 1761, there appeared, at 
the author’s own risk. The Roaciad. Its success was immediate 
and extraordinary ; ChurchiU was enabled tp pay his debts, to make 
an allowance to his wife, from whom he had now been for some 
time estranged, and to set up in glaringly unclerical attire as a 
man about town. But the penalty, too, for indulging in bitter 
criticism — a penalty, perhaps, welcome to the combative poet — 
was not long in coming ; and, for the rest of his life, he was 
involved in an acrid literary warfare. Yet, in these tedious 
campaigns he was a constant victor. Few escaped unbruised from 
the cudgel of his verse, and, vulnerable though his private life made 
him to attack, tihe toughness of his fibre enabled him to endura 
In consequence of this literary celebrity, Churchill made the 
acquaintance of Wilkes, whose friendship was responsible for tiie 
turn his life took in his few remaining years. The last* shrewd of 
the poet’s respdbtability was soon lost in the Medmenham orgies ; 
yet, his political satires, which, unlike those of his friend Wilkes, 
do not admit doubt of their sincerity, gave him a permanent place 
in English literature. Quite half of The NorOi Briton was written 
by him; his keenest satiric poem was The Prophecy qf Famine, 
which, in January 1763, raised the ridicule of Bute and his country- 
men to its greatest height. Thanks to Wilkes’s adroitness, Churchill 
escaped the meshes of the general warrant, ftnd was afterwards let 
alone by government : he had not written Na 46. But he oeased 
to reside permanently^ in London. We hear of ^im in ^ales in 
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' 1763, and, latw, he lived at Bidunond awl on Acton ooiiQoA 
Hie stream of*his satires, {tolitical and sodal, continued unabated 
tiiroughout. His days, however, were numbered. He died ait 
Boulogne, on 4 Novemlter 1764, while on his way to visit Wilkes 
at Paris, and was buried at Dover. 

‘life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill liea’ This line of his 
own was placed on his gravestone, and not inaccurately sums up 
the mai). The burly poet’s feults are too manifest to need insisting 
upon. It is pleasanter to remeniber that, as already stated, he 
supported his brother rake, Robert Lloyd, when the unlucky man 
was dying beggared in the Fleet His devotion to Wilkes, like 
the rest of him, was unbounded and whole-hearted. Nor is any 
mean action recorded of him. 

There is no denying that his verse is truculent and loud. What 
most distinguishes it from contemporary couplets is its spirit and 
strength. He may ramble, he may prose ; but he never exhibits 
the neat, solemn tripping which tires us in his contemporaries. 
The. Roedad, vrith which he first won reputation, consists chiefly 
of a series of severe sketches of the leading actors in 1761. Few, 
save Garrick, escape unblamed ; but the poet, although censorious, 
can hardly be called nnfeir. His verse maintains a steady level of 
force and skill, just within the bounds of poetry, lighted up, now 
and then, by such shrewd couplets as: 

AppoamneeH to ssto his only can*; 

So things Hoem right, no matter what they are; 

and, occasionally, phrases of stinging wit intensify the ridicule. 

The Roedad called forth many enemies, and, in reply to an 
attack in The Critical Rettmr, Churchill published The Apology , 
under the impression that the critique was Smollett’s. It cannot 
be called an advance on its forerunner, although sufUciently tart 
to *make Garrick, who was victimised in it, almost supplicate bis 
critic’s friendship. As a poem, it is much surpassed by Churchill’s 
next composition. Night, which appeared in ‘October 1761. The 
versification has become easier, the lines mofe pliant, without 
losing vigour. There is a suggestion of a poetical atmosphere 
not to be found in tbe bard, dry outlines of his earlier work. The 
substance is slight; it is merely a defence of late hours and genial 
converse over ‘ the grateful cup.’ Churchill was, in this instance 
at all events, too wise to defend excess. 

A year’s rest given to the prose of The North Briton 
seems lo havp invigorated Churchill for the production of his 
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bert satire, Tht Prophecy qf Famme. Its main object was to 
decry and ridicule Bute and the Soots, although there is an 
undercurrent of deserved mockery at the reigning foshion of 
pastoral. Churchill, as he owns, was himself half a Scot'; but the 
circumstance did not mitigate his national and perfectiy dncere 
prejudice against his northern kinsfolk. The probable reason was 
that Bute was Wiftes’s enemy, and the warm-hearted poet was 
wroth, too, in a foscinated sympathy with his inend. The^wit and 
humour of the piece are in Chtp’diilFs most forcible aod amusing 
vein. His hand is heavy, it is true; more dreary irony was never 
written; and he belabours his theme like a peasant wielding a 
flail; but the eighteenth century must have found him all the 
more refreshing. Compare him with the prose polemics of his 
day, and he is not specially venomona He only repeats in sinewy 
verse the current topics of reproach against the Scots. 

The painter Hogarth now crossed Churchill’s path. A satiric 
print of Wilkes by Hogarth roused the poet’s vicarious revenge. 
The savage piece of invective, The Epistle to WiUiam Hogarth, 
was the result, which, if it has not worn so well as Hogarth’s 
pictures, yet, here and there, strikes a deeper note than is usual 
with its author. Take, for instance, the couplet; 

With onrions art the br^n, too finely irronght, 

Preys on herself, and is destroy’d by thong'ht; 

although his own fertility shows no sign of exhausting the soil. 
He was beginning, however, in his own metaphor, to vary the crop. 
The Dvcttist, published in January 1764, was written, not in the 
stock heroic couplet, but in octosyllabics suggestive of Hv/dabras. 
This was an attack on Samuel Martin, one of Wilkes’s ministerial 
enemies, with a few satirical excursions like that on Warburton. The 
adoption of a new metre was not a success ; its straggling move- 
ment doubled the risk which Churchill always ran of being tedious, 
and the extravagance of his vituperation is no antidote, fn com- 
pensation, the pohm contains some of his finest lines. The curse on 
Martin reveals an old and (dearsighted pupil in the sdiool of life: 

Grant him what here he most requires, 

‘ And damn him with his own dedresl 


while the malicious criticism of Warburton’s defence of Scripture 
suggests a literary experience which approves itself to the instincts 
of human nature: 


So long he wrote^ and long about it, 

That e^en believers *gan to doubt it. • 

• a 

^ The Ppipheey ((f Famitu, U. 221 — ^2. c 
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, . Contemporaneonsly with The Churchill was writing, 

in the heroic •couplet, Gothamy a curious fiurago, in the three 
books of which a Utopian realm ruled by himself, a long de- 
nunciation of the Stewart dynasty and a description of an ideal 
king jostle one another. He does not appear at his best in this 
attempt at non-satiric poetry. The usual mannerisms of eighteenth- 
century poetry, the personifications, the platitudinous moralising, 
the hackneyed, meaningless descriptions are all to be found here. 
That entire absence of any taste for nature outside Fleet street 
which was Characteristic of Churchill as fully as it was of Johnson 
places him at peculiar disadvantage when he imitates Spenser in 
a hasty catalogue of fiowers, trees, months and other poetic 
properties. Not less did the straightforward vigour of his usual 
metre and style disqualify him for the prophet of the ideal. In 
short, in spite of Cowper’s praise, he was off his track. 

Only a few months before Gotham was printed, Churchill had 
published a very different poem, The Conferetuse. He was accused 
of merely making his profit out of political satire, and he here, 
in words of obvious sincerity, repudiates the charge that he was 
looking for office or pension. At the same time, he refers to a 
better-grounded cause of censure — his seduction of a girl, whose 
father is said to have been a stone-cutter of Westminster. Instead 
of pleading extenuating circumstances, such as, in this case, 
certainly existed, he only confesses his fault and avows his re- 
morse. On the other hand, his personal conduct throughout this 
miserable affair must be described as callous. 

The rest of Churchill's poems are of less interest. The AvJthor 
is a s lashing attack on Smollett and other ministerial publicists 
and agents. The Ghost, in octosyllabics, derives its only interest 
from being, in part, his earliest work ; it is tedious and rambling 
to a degree. We may allow The Candidate, directed against 
Lopd Si^dwich, to have deserved its share of praise for the defeat 
of ‘Jemmy Twitcher^’ as he was nicknamed, in thg election for the 
high stewardship of Cambridge university; Jbut its appeal was 
merely temporary. There is little to remark on any of the other 
poems — The FaretoeU, Independence and The Journey — ^produced 
by the prolific poet in 1764. They showed an increasing metrical 
atil l, and maintained his reputation, but they did not add to it. 
The Times, which, from its greater fire, might have taken high 

* * That Jemmy Twiteher should peaoh, I own surprises me.’ Sandwich, the com- 
pleted mke of the day, had brought Wilkes’s obscene Euay on Woman before the House 
of Lords a speech of cxtraotonary hypocrisy. 
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' idaoe among his was, ihilSrtiinately, both hideous in subject ^ 
and extravagantly exaggmratedin execution. 

« ’ We find, in ftct, that Ohurchill’s talent rmnained almost 
stationary during the four years of his poetic industry. Grab- 
ap(des^ according to^ohnson, he produced fiM>m the first; and sudi 
his fimits remained to the end. He never shows the greater quali- 
ties of either of his two chief English predecessors in satire— eitiier 
those of Pope whom he underrated, or those of Dryden whom he 
admired. His wit, though strong, is never exqnisite. His characters 
are vividly and trenchantly described; but tiiey do nof live to our 
imagination. His good sense cannot be said to rise to wisdom; 
and he is deficient in constructive skilL Tht Prophecy ojfFamme 
is, after all, an ill-proportioned mixture of satiric epistle and 
satiric eclogue; while his other satires have little unify except 
what is provided by the main object of their attack. Although 
he justly ridicules some of the current phrases of contemporary 
lesser poetry, he cannot be stud himself to rise superior to 
eighteenth-century conventions. His incessant personificationB, 
'Gay Description,' ‘Dull Propriety,' are, in the end, wearisome; 
and many of his humorous couplets, constructed after the fimhion 
of the time, rather seem like epigrams thfm are such. His re^ 
forte consisted in a steady pommelling of his adversary; with all 
his fierceness and prejudice, acidity and spite were foreign to his 
nature. 

As a metrist, ChurchUl can claim some originality. He 
uses the heroic couplet of the day with fresh freedom and 
efiectivity. At first, in The Roedad, he can hardly be siud to 
form his paired lines into periods. Then, in The Epie/Ue to 
WUUem Hogarth, the last line of his paragraph has a closing 
sound and really ends a period. Perhaps, it was his long involved 
sentences, compiled of many clauses, which led him, in later pieces, 
to a further change. From time to time, he uses eq/amhemcref, 
and even, by means of it, breaks up his couplets^ 

a 

Churchill so overtops* his rivals in political verse that they 
scarcely seem worth mentioning. Mason, his frequent butt as 
a writer of pastorals — ‘Let them with Mason bleat and. bray 
and coo' — shrouded himself in political satire under the name 
Malcolm Macgregor*. Falconer, a naval officer, attacked Pitt 
from the court point of view*. But both of these, and even 

^ Gf., for the effect gained by this occasional variation, Independence^ 11, 

* As to Mason, of. ante, chap. vx. * As to F&lconor, of. ante, vxx. 
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, €9itttt«ton in his Ccn8uiliad\ mSlmy iUnstnijlie th^ inferiority 
to CihorchilL . v * 

Prose was &r more eflfective than Terse in the political oon- 
troversies which followed Bate's resignation. The weekly essay, * 
in its old form, died ont gradually ; but the flood of pamifldets 
continued, lliey were in a more serious vmn than formerly. 
Measures rather than men were in dispute, not so much because 
the public taste had changed, as because the more pro m in ent 
politicians, with the exception of Pitt, presented few points of 
interest. The ability of many of these numerous pamfflilets is 
undeniable. Some leading statesmen had a share in them. We 
find such men as €}eorge Grenville, an ex-prime minister, and 
Charles Townshend, leader of the House of Commons, defending 
or attacking current policy in this fashion. Others were written 
by authors of literary eminence. Edmund Burke published a 
celebrated tract in defence of the first Rockingham ministry*; 
Horace Walpole vras stirred to address the public concerning the 
dismissal of general Conway in 1764 ; latest of all, Johnson took 
part as a champion of the government during the agitation about 
the Middlesex election, and in opposition to the accusations 
of Junius. Perhaps, "however, the more eflTective among these 
pamphlets were due to political understrappers. Charles Lloyd, 
Grenville’s secretary, wrote a series in support of his patron’s 
policy, including a clever reply to Burke. Thomas Whateley, 
secretary to the treasury, defended the same minister’s finance. 
These and their fellows worked with more or less knowledge of 
the ground, and, if tiieir special pleading be conspicuous, they also 
dispensed much sound information. 

Two pamphlets, which appeared in 1764, and dealt with the 
constitutional questions raised by the prosecution of Wilkes, 
stand well above their fellows in ability and influence. The first 
ajqseared, originally, as A Letter to The Pvblic Advertiser, and was 
signed ‘ Candor.’ It was an attack on Lord Mansfield for his charge 
to the jury in the Wilkes case and on thq practice of general 
warrants. With a mocking irony, now*pleasant, now scathing, the 
author works up his case, suiting the pretended* moderation of his 
language to the real moderation of his reasoning. The same 
writer, we cannot doubt, under the new pseudonym 'The Father 
of Candor,’ put a practical conclusion to the legal controversy in 
' Letter etmeerwing Libda, Warremte, etc., published in the same 

^ > Cf. ante, <diap. z. 

* % Short AeeotaU of tPShoH AdmimttnUion,il79e. (flee bibliognu^iy.) 
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yeur. lliis masterly pamphlet attracted general admiration, and ^ 
its cool and ludd reasoning, Taried by an occanonal ironic hnmour, 
did not meet with any reply. Walpole adled it ‘the only tract that 
ever made me understand law.’ The author remains undiscovered. 
The publisher, Almon, who must have known the secret, deduad 
that ‘a learned and respectable Master in Chancery’ had a hand 
in it^ Candor’s handwriting has been pronounced that of Sir 
Philip Francis*; but, clearly, in view of Almon’s evidence, he can 
only have been part author; and the placid, suave humour of the 
pamphlets reads most unlike him, and, we may add, most unlike 
Junius. 

Candor’s first letter had originally appeared in The PtibUt 
Advertieer, and there formed one of a whole class of political 
compositions, which, in the next few years, were to take the fore- 
most place in controversy. Their existence was due to the shrewd 
enterprise of the printer Henry Sampson Wood&ll, who had 
edited The PtMie Advertieer since 1758. In addition to trust- 
worthy news of events at home and abroad, Woodfall opened his 
columns to correspondence, the greater part of which was political 
He was scrupulously impartial in his choide from his letter-bag. 
Merit and immunity from the law of libel were the only conditions 
exacted. Soon, he had several journals, such as The Cfazetteer, 
competing with his for correspondents; but The PtMie Adver- 
tiser’s larger circulation, and the inclusion in it of letters from 
all sides in politics, enabled it easily to distance the rival prints 
in the quality and quantity of these volunteer contributions. 
George III himself was a regular subscriber; it gave him useful 
dues to public opinion. The political letters are of all kinds — 
denunciatory, humorous, defensive, solemn, matter-of-foct, rhetori- 
cal and ribald. Their authors, too, were most varied, and are now 
exceedingly hard to identify. Every now and then a stedesssan 
who had been at^ked would vindicate himself under a pseudonym; 
more frequently, soqie hanger-on would write on his behalf, with 
many professions of bein^ an impartial onlooker. There were 
independent contributors; and small groups of minor politidans 

^ Anecdotei of Eminent Pereone^ vol. 1 , pp. 79, SO. Almon’s words obviously imply 
that the master in ohanoeiy was still living in 1707. He wrote again, in 1770, both 
anonymously and under the name Phildeuthems Anglicanus {Qrenville Corretpond* 
encef vol. m, pp. olxzvi sqq., where the resemblanoe in manner to the Candor pamjAileta 
is made obvious by extracts). 

^ * Parkes, Memoire of Sir Philip Prancie^ vol. 1 , pp. 74 — 81 and 99 — 101. ^ fao^ 

^ simile of Candor’s handwriting is given in vol. n, plate 0. 4 
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%onId carry aa a oontinnouB correspondence for years. But neither 
sinido authors nor groups can be easily traced through their com- 
podtions. As is natural, their style seldom helps us to identify 
them. They wrote the current controversial prose, and, after 1770, 
their prose is tinged with a Junian dye. The pseudonyms throw 
little light on the matter. There was no monopoly in any one of 
them, and the same author would vary his pseudonyms as much as 
possible, chiefly with intent to avoid discovery and the decrease 
of credit which his communications might undergo if he were 
known, but, also, to provide sham opponents as a foil to his argu- 
ments and to create an illusion of wide public support for his viewa 
A good instance of the letter-writers was James Scott, a 
preacher of repute. In 1766, he contributed a series of letters 
to The PvMic Advertieer, signed ‘ Anti-Sejanua’ They were 
written in the interests of Lord Sandwich, and assailed, with much 
vehemence, the supposed secret intrigues of Bute. Scott used 
many other pseudonyms, and wrote so well that his later letters, 
which show Junius’s influence in their style, were republished 
separately. From a private letter written by him to WoudfalP, 
we learn that he, too, swas a member of a group who worked 
together. Another vrriter we can identify was John Home, later 
known as John Horae Tooke and as the author of The Diverswne 
of Pnrley. He began to send in correspondence to the news- 
papers about 1764 ; but his celebrity only began when he 
became an enthusiastic partisan of Wilkes in 176H. Under the 
pseudonym ‘Another Freeholder of Surrey,’ he made a damaging 
attack on George Onslow ^ and, on being challenged, allowed 
the publication of his name. The legal prosecution which fol- 
lowed the acknowledgment of his identity, in the end, came to 
nothing, and Horae was able to continue his career as Wilkes’s 
chief lieutenant. But the cool unscrupulousness with which 
Wilkes used the notation as a mere instrument fur paying off his 
own debts and gratifying his own ambitions disgusted even so 
warm a supporter as Horne. A quarrel broke out between them 
in 1771 concerning the disposal of the funds raised to pay Wilkes’s 
debts by the society. The Supporters of the Bill of Bights, to which 
both belonged. Letter after letter from the two former friends 

* Parkes, Metnoir$ of Sir Philip Francis^ vol. i, pp. 130 — 1. Parkes, as nsnal with 
him in Jthe case of the abler letters previocts to 1769, attribates * Anti-Sejanns ’ to 
Sir^P. Francis. ‘Anti-Sejanns’ shonld probably be distingnisbed from ‘Anti-Bejanns 
jnpior,* w 1767, who is likdy to be Junins. 

^ Ce£brd|ed as the single member of the House of Commons who *said that No. 45 
was not a libel.’ • » 

.26 
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appeared in Th/R PviUe Adoertmr. Home, who, perhaps, hadp 
the better case, allowed himself to be drawn oft into long petty 
recrimumtions on Wilkes’s private life. Indiscreet ezpressimis of 
his own were brought up against him, and the popularity of 
Wilkes, in any case, made the attempt to undermine him impossible. 
Yet 'parson Home’ had his triumph, too. The redoubtable 
Junius entered the controversy on Wilkes’s side; Home retorted 
vigorously, and proved the most successful critic of the greater 
libeller’s productions. In troth, Junius’s letters o^edT'much of 
their success to his victims’ inalulity to rebut his insinuations by 
giving the real {acta in transactions which were necessarily secret. 
Home’s record was clear; he hiui no dignity to lose; he could pin 
Junius down by a demand for proof Yet, even allowing for these 
advantages, his skill in dissecting his adversary’s statements and 
his courage in defying the most formidable libeller of the day are 
much to his credit as a pamphleteer. Before long, Junius was 
glad to beat a retreat 

It was in the autumn of 1768 that the political letters of the 
unknown writer who, later, took the pseudonym of Junius, gained 
the public ear. But we know from his own statement^ that, 
for two years' before that date, he had been busy in furtive, 
assassinating polemic ; and it is possible that a careful search of 
newspaper files would result in the discovery of some of his earlier 
performances of 1766 and 1767. The time when he appears to 
have begun letter-writing tallies well with the objects pursued by 
him during the period of his known writings. He was an old- 
iashioned whig, and a warm, almost an impassioned, adherent of 
the former prime minister, George Grenville. Thus, the accession 
to power, in July 1766, of the elder Pitt, now Lord Chatham, with 
his satellite, the duke of Grafton, after a breach with Lord Temple, 
Grenville’s brother, and their adherents, most likely, gave the 
impulse to Junius’s activity. It was not, however, till October 1768 
that he became clearly distinguishable from other writers in The 
PtMie Advertieer. By that time, Chatham’s nervous prostration 
had rendered hkn incapable of transacting business, and the duke 
of Grafton- was acting as prime minister in an administration 
which had become mainly tory. For some reason or other, 
Junius nursed a vindictive and unassuageable hatred against the 
duke, which it seems difficult to attribute only to the rancour of^ 
a partisan. The weakness of the loosely constructed ministry, 
too, would tempt their adversary to complete their j^ui by a 

^ Qren%ille Correepondence, vol. iy, p. 380. » 
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liAwm of journalistic shot and shell. So, Junius, sometimes under 
his most oons&nt and, perhaps, original signature 'C.’, some- 
times under other disguises, continu^ to add to the fhiy and 
cruel dexterity of his attacks. ‘ The Grand Council ’ ridiculed the 
ministers* IriA policy and their methods of butinesa A legal job 
which was attempted at the duke of Portland's expense furnished 
another opportunity. Nor was Junius content with these public 
efforts to^ discredit his foes. In January 1768, he sent Chatham 
an tmsigned^ letter, full of flatteries for the sick man and of sug- 
gestions of disloyalty on the part of his colleagues. For the time 
being, however, Chatham continued to lend his name to the 
distracted ministry, which sti^gered on from one mistake to 
another. Those on which Junius, under his various alioMS, seised 
for animadversion were small matters; but they were damaging, 
and his full knowledge of them, secret as they sometimes were, 
gave weight to his arguments. His ability seemed to rise with 
the occasion: the ’prentice hand which may have penned ‘Pop- 
licola’s’ attacks on Chatham in 1767 had become a master of 
cutting irony and merciless insinuation, when, as ‘ Lucius,’ he, in 
1768, flayed Lord Hillsborough. The time was ripe for his ap- 
pearance as something better than a skirmisher under fleeting 
pseudonyms, and the series of the letters of Junius proper began 
in January 1769. They never, however, lost the stamp of their 
origin. To the last, Junius is a light-armed auxiliary, first of the 
Grenville connection, then, on George Grenville’s death in 1770, 
of the opponents of the king's tory-ininded ministry under Lord 
North. He darts from one point of vantage to another. Now 
one, now another, minister is his victim, either when guilty or 
when unable to defend himself efficiently. Ringing invective, a 
deadly catalogue of innuendoes, barbed epigrams closing a scornful 
period, a mastery of verbal fencing and, here and there, a fund 
of political good sense, all were used by the libeller, and 
contributed to make him the terror of his victiifls. The choice 
and the succession of the subjects of Jiis letters were by no 
meuis haphazard. His first letter was an indictment of the 
more prominent members of the administration. It created a 
diversion which made the letter-writer’s fortune, for Sir William 
Draper, conqueror of IVfanilla, rushed into print to defend an old 
friend, Lord Granby. Thoroughly trounced, ridiculed, humiliated 
wnd slandered, he drew general attention to his adversary, who 
then proceeded to the execution of his main dengn. In six 
letters, under h^ customary signature or t\;e obvious alternative 

• 26—2 
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Philc^Junius, he assailed the duke of Grafton’s career as man andk 
minister. Meanwhile the agitation provoked by Wilkes’s repeated 
expulsion from the commons, and his repeated election for Middle- 
sex, was growing furious ; and, in July 1769, Junius, following the 
lead of George Grenville, took up the demagogue’s cause. For 
two months, in some of his most skilful compositions, he urged the 
constituen(^’s right to elect Wilkes. Then, as the theme wore out, 
he chose a new victim. Grafton’s administration depended on his 
alliance with the duke of Bedford, one of the most uqpopular men 
in England. Junius turned on his foe’s ally with a malignity 
only second to that which he displayed against Grafton himself. 
A triumphant tone begins to characterise the letters, for it was 
obvious that the Grafton ministry was tottering to its fall; and 
Junius decided on a bolder step. His information was of the best, 
and he was convinced that the king had no intention of changing 
his ministerial policy, even if Grafton resigned. The king, then, 
must be terrorised into submitting to a new consolidated whig 
administration. The 'capital and, I hope, final piece,’ as it was called 
by Junius, who was conscious of his own infiuence with the public 
though he much overra.ted it, was an address to the king which 
contained a fierce indictment of George Ill’s public action since 
his accession. It was an attempt to raise popular excitement to 
a pitch which would compel George to yield. But the libeller 
placed too much trust in his power over the ruling oligarchy and 
gave too little credit to the dauntless courage and resolution of 
the king. Lord North took up the vacant post of prime minister; 
and his talent and winning personality, assisted by the all-pre- 
vailing corruption and by the very violence of the opposition in 
which Junius took part, carried the day. It was the House of 
Oonunons whidi kept Lord North in power, and to its conquest the 
angry opposition turned. Junius now appears as one of the fore- 
most controversialists on Wilkes’s election, and as champion the 
nascent radicid party forming under Wilkes’s leadership in the 
city of London. Other matters, also, were subjects of his letters, 
such as the dispute with Spain concerning the Falkland islands, 
and tile judicial decisions of Lord Mansfield; but they are all 
subordinate to his main end. Ever and anon, too, he returns, now 
with little public justification, to the wreaking of his inexplicable 
hatred on the duke of Grafton, 'the pillow upon which I am 
determined to rest ail my resentments.’ But the game was up. 
Clearly, neither king nor commons could be coerced by outside 
agitation, which, after^all, was of no great extent., The quarrel of 
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*WilkeB aud Horne wrecked the opposition in the city. Junius 
saw his sc^e kick the beam, and it was only tiie too true teport 
courted by Garrick to the court, in Kovember 1771, tiiat he 
would write no more, which induced him to pen his final attack 
on Lord Mansfield, with which the collected letters close. 

Junius vanishes with the publication of the collected edition of 
his letters. It was far from complete. Not only are the letters 
previous^ to 1769 omitted, but many of inferior quality or of 
transient interest, written during the continuance of the great 
series, usually under other pseudonyms, are absent And, more 
remarkable still, there are certain letters of 1772, after the Junian 
series had closed, which he very anxiously desired not to be known 
as his, and which passed unidentified for years. Under fresh 
pseudonyms, such as ‘Veteran,’ he poured forth fiirious abuse on 
Lord Barrington, secretary at war. The cause, in itself, was 
strangely slight It was only the appointment of a new deputy 
secretary, formerly a broker, Anthony Chamier, and the resigna- 
tions of the preceding deputy, Christopher D’Oyly, and of the first 
clerk, Philip Francis. But, trifling as the occasion might lie, it was 
sufficient to make the cold and haughty Junius mouth with rage. 

Junius follows the habit of his fellow-correspondents in dealing 
very little with strictly political subjects. Personal recrimination 
is the chief aim of his letters, and it would hardly be fair to con- 
trast them with those of a different class of authors, such as Burke, 
or even with the product of the acute legal mind of Candor. Yet, 
when he treats of political principles he does so with shrewdness 
and insight. He understood the plain-going whig doctrine he 
preached, and expounded it, on occasion, with matchless clearness. 
What could be tetter as a statement than the sentences in the 
dedication of the collected letters which point out that the liberty 
of the press is the guarantee of political freedom and emphasise 
the respdnsibility of parliament? And the same strong common 

sense marks an apophthegm like that on the duke of Grafton — 

• 

Injnriea may be atoned for and ; but insultit i^ndt of no oompen- 

eation. They degrade the mind in its own esteem, and force it to recover its 
level by revenge. * 

Yet these sentences betray in their sinister close the cast of 
Junius’s mind. There is an evil taint in his strength, which could 
not find satis&ction in impartial reasoning on political questions. 
This paigiisanship merg^ at once into personal hatred, and his 
rancour agains^his chief vic^n, Grafton, c^ hardly be accounted 
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for on merely political grounds. His object is to wound and min,* 
not only to overtibrow. Scandal, trae or &lse, is the weapon of 
his choice. ‘The great boar of the forest,’ as Burke called him, 
loved the poison in which he dipped his tusks, and took a crael 
pleasure in the torture he inflicted. Secure in hie anonymity, no 
insult or counter-thrust could reach him. With fri^d glee, he 
retorts upon accusations, which, of necessity, were vague and wide, 
plausible insinuations against his opponents. ‘ To him that 
knows his company,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘it is not.hard to be 
sarcastic in a mask.* And Junius, thus gripped with the obvious 
realities of his position, found no reply to this sarcasm. 

But, however much he owed , to his concealment and to his re- 
markable knowledge of the vulnerable points of his quarry (and, 
be it added, to the cunning with which he selected for his attack 
men who could not produce their defence), Junius holds a high 
pontion on his own literary merits. He was the most perfect 
wielder of slanderous polemic that had ever arisen in English 
political controvert. Not lack of rivals, but eminent ability, 

. made him supreme in that ignoble competition. In invective which 
is uninformed by any generosity of feeling he stands unequalled. 
His sentences, brief, pithy and pungent, exhibit a delicate equi- 
librium in their stracture. Short as they are, their rhythm goes 
to form the march of a period, and the cat-like grace of their 
evolution ends in the sudden, maiming wit of a malign epigram. 
Direct invective, lucid irony, dry sarcasm mingle with one another 
in the smooth-ranked phrases. A passage on Deorge III and 
Grafton will show to what excellence Junius can rise: 

There is sorely someiliiiig sinifnlarly beneTolent in the ohamcter of oor 
sovereign. From the moment he ascended the throne there is no crime of 
which human nature is capable (and I call upon the recorder^ to witness it) 
that has not appeared venial in his 4ght. With any other prince, the 
ahamaftil deswtion of him in the midst of that distress, which you alone had 
created, in the very crisie of danger, when he fanded he saw the throne 
already surrounded by men of virtue and abilities, would have outweighed 
the memory of your former services. But his Majesty is full of joslioe, and 
understands the doctrine of "compensations; he remembers with gratitude 
how soon you had accommodated your morals to the necessities of his service; 
how dieerfnlly you had abandon^ the engagements iof private firimidship, 
and renounced the most solemn profesdons to the public. The sacrifice of 
Lord Chatham was not lost npon him. Even the cowardice and perfidy of 
deserting him may have done you no disservice in his esteem. The instance 
was painful, but the ^indple might please. 

Junius possessed to perfection tiie art of dimax. 

* Jm. Eyn, later ehief jnstiee, in whom court three had lately been ponSemned 
ior murder two or three pereops, who received the royed pardon. 
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Hie anonymity whidi he marvellonsly preserved enabled 
Jvnins to maiittain affectation oS superiority which dis- 
tinguished him. Never before were mmw scandals and libdlous 
diatribes presented with such mi air of haughty integrity and 
stem contempt for the baseness of jacks-in-office. We have to 
make an effort in order to remember that this lofty gentleman, 
above the temptation of ‘a common bribe/ is really engaged in 
the baser methods of controversy, and cuts a poor figure beside 
Johnson an^ Burke. But, from his impersonal vantage ground, 
he could deliver his judgments with more authority and more 
fi^ly display the deliberate artifice of his style. Its general 
construction will appear from the passage on Grafton whidi has 
been quoted above But he also uses a more shrouded form of 
innuendo than he there employs. He was very ingenious in com- 
posing a sentence, or even a whole period, of double meaning, and 
in making his real intent peculiarly clear withal. Perfect lucidity, 
indeed, is one of his chief literary qualities. In his most artificial 
rhetoric, his meaning is obvious to any reader. His wit, too, is of 
high quality, in spite of his laboured antitheses. It has outlived 
the obsolete fashion o( its dress. It far transcends any trick of 
words; as often as not, it depends on a heartless sense of comedy. 
‘I should,’ he wrote to the unhappy Sir William Draper, 'justly be 
suspected of acting upon motives of more than common enmity to 
Lord Granby, if I continued to give you fresh materials or occasion 
for writing in his defence.’ He needs, we feel, defence himself 
The best apology, perhaps, that can be offered for him is that he 
was carrying on an evil tradition and has to be condemned chiefiy 
because of his excellence in a common mode. 

Something, too, of hie celebrity is due to the mystery he 
successfully maintained. The wildest guesses as to his identity 
were made in his own day and after. It was tliougbt at first that 
only Burke could write so well, and most of the eminent con- 
temporaries of Junius have, at one time or another, been charged 
with the authorship of the letters. Fi;psh light was cast on the 
problem by the publication, in 1812, of his private letters to Wood- 
foil, with specimens of his handwriting, and subsequent research has 
at least hud down some of the conditions which must 1)e satisfied if 
his identity is to be proved. Among them, we may take it that a 
coincidence of the real life of the author with the hints regarding 
himself thrown out in the letters is not to be expected. It was part 
of Junips’s plan to avoid anxious 

to be thou^t personalfy important But^there are more certain 
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data to go upon. The very marked handwriting of Junius is welk 
known, although, to all seeming, it is a feigned haifd. The dates of 
the letters show when the author must have been in London. His 
special knowledge is of importance. He had an inner acquaintance 
with the offices of secretary at war and secretary of state, and he 
was very well informed on much of the doings of contemporary 
statesmen and op the court His politics show him to have been 
an adherent of Qeorge Qrenyille, who was anxious to draw Lord 
Chatham into alliance with the thoroughgoing whigs, and turn out 
the king’s chosen ministers. The latter he hated to a man ; but he 
had a singular antipathy to Grafton and Barrington \ HU power 
of hating is characteristic. We must find a man proud and malig- 
nant, yet possessed of considerable public spirit and of a desire for 
an honest, patriotic administration. Finally, we require a proof of 
ability, in 1770, to write the letters with their merits and defects. 
Later writings, even when tinged with the admired Junian style, 
are but poor evidence. Nor is the inferior quality of a man's 
later productions an absolute bar to his claima He may have 
passed his prime. 

Perhaps it is not too bold to say that«the only claimant who 
fulfils the minority of these conditions is Sir Philip Frands. 
In his case, also, there are corroborative circumstances of weight ; 
and, although, with our present knoivledge, we cannot definitely 
state that he was the author of the letters, yet it is pretty clear 
that he was concerned in their production. Sir Philip was an 
Irishman, the son of that elder Philip Francis who was also a pam- 
phleteer. He was bom in Dublin on 22 October 1740, but was bred 
in England at St Paul’s school In 1756, he obtained a clerkship 
in the secretary of state’s office, and accompanied Lord Einnoul 
on his embassy to Portugal in 1760. From 1762 to 1772, he held 
the post of first clerk at the war office, which he resigned in 
obscure circumstances only to be appointed a member of*the 
governor-general’s council in India next year. His long feud 
there with Hastings* brought him into public notice, and, after his 
return to En^an^in 1781, he became the relentless engineer of the 
prosecution of his enemy. Failure, however, alike attended these 
efforts and his hopes of political office. He gave up^ in 1807, the 
seat in parliament which he had held from 1784. He survived to 
see the claim put forward that he was the author of Junius ; but he 
died, without either admitting or denying the fisict, on 23 December 

i 'Next to the Duke of Orafton, I verily believe piat the blaekett heltrt hi the 
kingdom bidongs to Lord Barrington.’ Junius to Woodfall, Letter^$l. 
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*■ 1818. He had married twice and left desoendanta by his first 

wife. * 

Though this career was not humdrum, yet the earlier part of it 
by no means corresponded with the fencied importance of Junius, 
and John Taylor, who declared for Francis's authorship in 1814, 
showed an adventurous spirit in his thesis. Nevertheless, the 
arguments he collected then, and those since added by his ad- 
herents, form a strong array. The all-important handwriting has 
been assigned to Francis by expert evidence ; four or five Junian 
seals were used by him, and, since Francis's undisguised hand 
appears in a dating on the Junian proofs along with the feigned, 
while the feigned hand directs the envelope of a copy of verses 
dated 1771 and shown, by absolutely independent evidence*, to 
be of Francis's composition, it seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Francis was Junius's collaborator, if not Junius 
himself. The same result is obtained from the fects that 
Junius used, and vouched for, a report made by Francis of 
one of Chatham's speeches in December 1770, and that an 
unacknowledged Junian letter signed ‘Phalaris' can hardly have 
been written without J’rancis's cooperation, employing, as it does, 
Francis's very words in a letter to Chatham*. Again, Francis's 
presence in London tallies remarkably with the dates of the 
letters®. When he is absent, Junius is silent. In less external 
matters, Francis had that experience of the offices of war and 
state which is marked in Junius. His politics were identical with 
those of the libeller, and he was at the time engaged as a jackal 
of the declining politician Calcraft, in the lalxmr of ett'oeting 
a junction of Chatham and the Grenvilles. Calcraft and Lord 
Temple, the latter a veteran patron of libellers, may well have 
given him court intelligence not otherwise obtainable. Calcraft, 
again, at tlie time of his death in 1772, was, obviously, under great 
obligations to Francis for services rendered: he leaves him a 
legacy and prescribes his nomination to a pecket-borough of 
his own. If Junius’s remorseless hatrpd of Ihe duke of Grafton 

m 

1 The verees, copied out by Francis’e oouHin, Tilghmau, and ^dreiBed in the 
feigned Junian hand, were sent to a Mws Giles at Bath, in the winter of 1770 — 1. 
Later, before this copj" was the subject of investigatiun, Sir P. Francis gave his second 
wife lydother copy, in his own band and on a portion of the same sheet of paper 
ae Miss Giles’s copy, among other specimens of his early verses* 

^ See the article by Sir Leslie Stephen in The EnglUh llieUsrical RevieWf April 
1888. The letter to Chatham was sent through Calcraft. 

t Yet^he evidence here is gather negative than positive. See Hayward, More about 
Juniue. 
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renaaiiiB unexplained^'^ — ^though some insult received by Francis in .< 
tile course of his official duties is an easy supposition — ^the fury he 
manifests against Barrington in 1772 is in predse harmony vrith 
the mysterious retirement of D’Oyly and Francis whidi partly 
forms the theme of that attack. Then, the characters of Junius 
and Francis markedly coincide. The same pride, the same fierce 
hatredis^ the 8ame.implacable revenge and the same good intention 
towards the public interest meet us in both. Even the seeming 
improbability of Junius's hostile reference to Calcraft ig paralleled 
by Francis’s readiness, when piqued, to put the worst construction 
on his fnends. At the same time, a difficulty arises in the question 
as to Francis’s ability to write the letters. True, there are Junian 
turns in his productions of later date. He shares that trait with 
many writers, and, high thou^ his reputation as a pamphleteer 
was, we must admit that, if he was Junius in 1770, under his own 
name in 1780 he was a cooling sun. 

To sum np^ the letters of Junius seem to be brought home to 
a HTna.11 group which included Calcraft, Francis and, perhaps. Lord 
Templel They passed through Francis’s hands, and he is their 
most likely author. He evidently wished tojbe thought so ; but, if 
he was, the malignant talent they displayed could only develop 
in secrecy, or, perhaps, his prime was short He remains in his 
real character a pretender only, in his assumed, a shade: stat 
nominis umbra. 

In Junius, we have the culmination of a series of political 
writings ; but Ms merits and defects do not exhaust theirs. Abuse 
and slander and political hatred are continually to be found in alL 
These blameworthy features should not obscure the quantity of 
solid fficts and serious argument put forward for the public 
information, in many able and honest pamphlets and letters. It 
is easier for posterity than it was for the writers to judge pf their 
fidmess and accu^tcy ; not so easy, perhaps, to perceive that, with 
their open discussion and criticism, they were the cMef safeguards 

of the responsibility of government to public opinion. 

• 

^ The explanation may lie hid in the loet Junian letter to the duke, signed ' liuoius,* 
and seen by Henry Bohn (Lowndes's Bibliographers Manual^ see bibliogTaphy)i 

^ Temple has even been claimed as the author of the Letters (Smith, W. J., QrenviUe 
Papers^ see bibliography) ; but, beyond the facts that he, doubtless, approved, their 
purpose and was a patron of virulent pamphleteers and himfelf a pamphleteer, there 
does not seem to be corroboration of this theory. It is true that Lady Temide’s 
handwriting had a strong resemblance to that of Junius. But Temple would hardly 
have sent anonymous letters to hxs brothar*in-]aw, Ohai|)am, written in a haiid ^hich 
the latter must have known well. 



Balladry in Rags 

Estmere most orerwlielin the soldan; Sol^r (i|p Foimj;r 
•ad Hiad Horn most win their loven Theite are entertaining 
weraa* Ea/ri Brmad^ however, like Babiioh, like the Scandi- 
,navian veraiona, ia tragic in the matter; altnoogh a cloaely related 
ballad, ErUnUm, killing fifteen of the purauera, aporea’the fiither, 
and leta the lovera go off happy to the greenwood Lady ItaM, 
to<^ eacapea by whatever atratagem firom her aavage wooer; and 
here^ of oourae, are borrowed motive^ aa in tlie 'three cries* for 
helpi There is a glimpse, too, of aupennatural aid, as, in some 
versions, that of the tailring birds. In a ballad of similar theme, biiti 
quite prosaic details, The Fair FUnoer <if Northumheriand, it is 
hard to say whether the sapernatural elements have been totted 
down or lost, or else were never in the piece at all. Among other 
elopement stories of the prindtive sort, mainly situation but with 
a few romantic detirils, Gil Bredton, a sterling oltf ballad, is 
worthy of note; the type, however, easily passed into mere sen> 
sation, into mawkish and cheap sentiment and into the rout of 
tales about runaways iair or foul, mainly localised in Scotland 
There is eveir sadder stuff than this. Brotm Robin^ Willie and 
Earl Richard $ Daughter (purporting to account for the birth of 
Robin HoodX Roae the Red and White lAly, Th^ F*amiods Flower 
of Serving Men and Tom Pott$„a,Te a descenOing series with veiy 
lowftdL The singing-robes of balladry are here in rags, and tawdry 
rags too. There is recovery* of old tradition^ however, in the 
Scottish ballads of bride-stealing or* «fiopement like KaShar^ne 
Jaffray — whether Scott's own doing*, or compiled from traditional 
fragments, in any case the model of his Yonn^ Eochinvar — and in 
like pieces of varying merit, Bonny Body Livinggton, Eppie 
Morrie and The LaeJ^ ofArngotih — ^the last named known.in many 
of its details, both as an event about 1736 and as a popular sogg, 
but unfortunately recovered only in fragmenta Very different, 
finally, is the tone of two good ballads, WiUie’e I/yldrWake and 
The Goey Goahamkt where love finds out the way by stratagem and 
inq>iree robust verse of thd pld\rind. 

Complications of kin make up ballads of domestic tragiHy, 

a mbst important group ; and even the inroads 6ft a doggerel poet 

upon the old material, even the cheap 'literature* of the stalls, 

cannot hide th^ ancient dignity. The motive of Beroick and^ 

Graham, outwardly a story of two drunken squires near Carlisle, 

their quarrel, and the sacrifice of two fine lads to this quarrel in 

4ihe confiict of filial duty with ties of friendship — ^told, by the way, 

in verse that often touches the lowest levels — ^redeems the ballad 
. • I' 
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from its d^graded/onn aaft giyes it the pathoa of » dd. The 07 

of the dyiQ&Tictor<t> 

# • 

Father, eoaU ye not drank yoor idne at home, 

▲nd lettan me and my brother be? » 


is not impreeriy^ perhaps, as a quotation ; bat in ita context and 
climax it stands with the great things of the great poema 
Lammie, enArmoosly popular in the north of Scotland, represents 
another class of homely Jballads, more or lees ynlgarii^ by their 
/orm, their oyerdone sentiment and their eflTorts at literary grace, 
bat not without appeal and a certain fbroe of tradition. Tradition 
at its purest, and dn appeal to which few readers fitil in respond- 
ing, characterise the great ballads of domestic tragedy. Edward, 
for example, is so inevitably so concentrated, that sundij critics, 
including fhe editor oi^ Scott’s MinOreUy, would refer it 

to art ; but tradition can bring ajbout these qualities in*its own 
way. Lord Eandal, with its bewildering number of versions; 
Likle Mmgraoe and Lady Barnard, a fevourite in Shakespeqre’s 
day and often quoted ; Qlaagarion (who may be the ‘Olascurion ’ 
mentioned in Chaucer’s Home of Fame and may represent the 
Welsh Glhs Keraint), a simple but profoundly affecting ballad on a 
theme which no poet\»uld now hapdle without either constraint or 
offence; Child Manrice] The Crud Brother', The Twa Brothers — 
with a particularly effective dimaS:— offer tragedy of the false 
mistress, the false wife, the* false servant, and tragedy of more 
complicated matter. Wives fedse and wives true are pictured in two 
sterling Scottish ballads, The Baron o' BraeJdey and Oaptaiii Car, 
botii founded on fact *The Braes o' Yarrow knew another ffiithful 
wife. D^ker shadows of incest, mainly avoided by modem litera- 
ture, foil in possibility on Babylon, quoted above, and in real 
horror upon Sheath and Knife and IdsAe Wan. The treacherous 
nurse, againf with that bloody and revengeful Lamldn — a satiric 
nftma — ^]ong frightened Scottish children ; and a case of treachery 
in higher station, involving trial by copfbat and giving many hints 
of medieval ways, is presewed in the old story of Sir Aldingar, 
foiniliii.r to lyilliaih of Malmesb^. Finally, there is the tfue- 
love. Hie a^ective'is beautifully justified in The Three Bavems, 
jmfortunately less known tiian its qynical count^;part. The Twa 
CothUs. True-love is folse in Yonmg Hmnting ; and fidde loymrs 
cmne to grief in twrd Lovel, Fair Idargaret and Sweet W^Bsam, 
and Lord Thomas and Fair ,AnneL Fate, not ficUei^* 
however, brings on the tragj^y in Fair Janet, Lady Moisey, 
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derft Senmden ; while ficklraen is oonHoned md triumphant in 
ballads which Child calls ‘pernicious’: Themroom o' Ootedm 
hnowlk and The Wylie Wife of Ote Hie TotmHie, letter is the 
^suggestion of 2%e Wife of BcUh’e Tale in the popular Knight 
and Shepherd e Daughter. Child Watere, which both Cliild and 
Gmndtrig praise as the pearl of English ballads, belongs to the 
well knovm group of poems oelebraUng woman’s constancy under 
direst provocation ; neither Chaucer’s Cleric' a TdLe nor that 
dramatic poem of the Nvl Brovan Maid pleads the cause of 
woman with more eloquence. Ellen in the stable, with her new-, 
bom child, appeals to any heart : 

• 

Lu11ahye» my otini^ deere child ! 

Lullabye« deere chil^ deero! 

I wold thy father were a kinfir« 

Thy mother layd an a hccro! ^ 

t 

While tUis ballad has wandered ftir fA>m the drainatic and choral 
tyi)e, the survival in its structure is marked enough; and its 
incremental repetition, in several secpicnces, is most effective. 

Ballads of the funeral, echoes of ihe old coronach, voecro, 
whatever the form of communal grief, are scantily preserved in 
English ; Bonnie James Campbell and The Bonny. Earl of Murray 
may serve as types ; but the noblest outcome of popular lament, 
however crossed and disguised by elements of other verse it may 
seem in its present shape, is Sir Patride Spens, which should be 
read in the shorter version printed bjr f^crcy in the Rdiqum, t^id 
should not be teased into history. The incremental repetition and 
clima]: of its concluding stanzas are beyond pAiftie. Less affecting 
is the ‘good night ’-^-unless we let Armstrong, beloved 

of Goldsmith, pass as strict representative of tliis type. Lord 
MaanwdXe Last Good* Night, it is known, suggested to By{,un 
the phrase and the mood •of Childe Harold’s song. To be a 
ballad, however, these ‘good nights' must tell the hero’s stoiy, 
not simply echo his emotion.^ 

Superstition, the othef world, ghost-lore,' find limited scope in 
English balladry. Two ballads, of the sea, Bonnie Anniff &nd 
BrMen Robyn's Confession, make sailors cast loft ta find the ‘fey- 
folk’ in the ship, and so to sacrifice the victim. Commerce with 
the other world .occurs in Thomas Rymer, derived from a romance^ 
and in Tam Lin, said by Hende^n to be largely the woik of 
Bums. Cleric Cohnll suffers from* his alliance with a mermaid. 
•The Cheat Silkie of Sule Sketry, a mournful littie faallafi from 
Shetland tells of him who is ‘a upo’ the lau’,'< but a seal. 
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nlkie in thn fea.' OCher innsformstion ballads are Ktmp 
Owyne, AUimm Gi%s» and The haiSby Worm. In &aetS WHUdute 
Cfhoit, howerer, a* great fovourite of old, and in the best of 
all 'supwnatural* baiibds, The Wife* of Uehee'e WoU^ dignified,, 
pathetic rdtiorat, English balladry competes in kind, though by no 
means in amount, with the riches of Scandinavian tradition. 

Epic material of every sort was run into the ballad mould. 
King Orfeo^isudm Eutydice in Shetland ; the ballad is of very old 
structural type. Sacred legends like that of Sir Hvgh, and 
^secular legends such as Hind Horn, occur ; while Sir Cavdine and 
King Estmere are matter of romances Possibly, the romances of 
Europe sprang in their own turn from ballads ; and Sir Lionel, in 
the Percy folio, with its ancient type of structure, may even 
reproduce the kind of balladS which formed a basis for Sir Caidine 
itself. Mlilstre^ of course, cdhld take a good romance and make 
it over into indifferent ballads ; three of these are so desoribed by 
Child — The Boy and the ManUe, King Arthur and King Corn- 
wall and The Marriage of Sir Gawaine. With the cynical Ctmo 
and Pie we reach ,the fetge of indecency, also under minstrel 
patronage, though it is redeemed for balladry by a faint waft of 
tradition.* Tlute piece, along with I'he Baffled Knight and The 
Broonfidd HiU, is*close to the rout, from which Tom D’Urfey 
selected his Pills to Purge Mdancholy, Thoroughly debased is 
The Keaeh in the Cred ; but The JoUy Beggar, especially in the 
‘old lady’s’ manuscript, ie^ Italf-redeemed by tlie dash and swing 
o^ the linea Old ladies, as v)ne knows from a famous anecdote 
of Scott, formerly»llked this sort of thing, without losing casf^ and 
saw no difference betfieen itiand the harmless fun of Get Up and 
Bar GteJDoor, or the old story, which Hardy seems to record as 
still a favourite in Dorsetshire, of Queen BUeanoi's Corfession. 

* With this ballad we come to history, mainly perverted, but 
true as traditioa Lord Ddamere, deb^edsn broadsides, Hugh 
Speneer^s Feats in France and the vastiy popular John Dory ; 
naval ballads like the poor SwUt flrinity and the ezoeUent 
Bit •Andrew Barton; Scottish King James and Brown, and 
that sterling ballhd Mary Hamilton which Andrew Lang*ha8 
Buccessf^y called bhek from Russia to its place &t queen Mary's 
,own court, with twenty-eight versions still ex^t to attest its 
vogue— all these are typical in their kind. But the historical 
ballad, recited rather than sung epic in all its purposes and 
details, and far removed from .the riioral ballad of dramatia 
situation, is best studied in^ those jneces i|{iich hare become 
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altHig the Soottiih border. *l^ot all| howerer, are of 
flie'dirmiicle type. In 169^ a certain freebooter vae hanged, and 
his nefdiew took good vengeance for him, calling out a ballad ; 

, whatever its original shape, one finds it still Yresh with the impres- 
sion of actual deeds; and, in its nervous couplets, its la^ of 
narrative breadth, the lilt and swing of it, one is inclined to call 
Thu Lada qf Wamphra^f a case of ipsi ooi\fi>ngmU — a phrase of 
which Leslie was making use, not far ft’om this dath^ as to the 
Borderers and their songa Tlie dialogire is immediate and has 
the old incremental repetition : 

0 Simmy, Simmy, now let me uranir. 

And 1 TOW I’ll ne’er do a Crichton wranff. 

O Simmy, Simmy, now let me bn, 

And a peck o* goad I’ll giS to thee. 

O Simmy, Simmy, let me gang, * 

And my wife ehall heap it wi’ her hand^ 

This was not made at long range. Epic, on the other hand, and 
remipiseent, is I>ick o' the Coic— cited by Tom Nashe — a good 
story told in high spirits ; long as it is, it has a burden, and was 
meant to be sung. Archie o’ Cawfidd, Hobie Noble, Jock o’ the 
Side and others of the sapie sort are narratives in *the best 
traditional style ; Scott’s imitat4>n of these ift Kinmont WiUie — 
at least it is so much his own work as to deserve to bear his name. 
Still another class is the shdK battle-piece, of which Narlaw, 
BothioeU Bridge and even Flodden FMd, preserved by Dektn^, 
may serve as examplea Durham Pidd, in sixty-six stanzas; was 
made by a minstrel Refumng classification, there stand out those 
two great ballads, probably on the same fight, Cheviot and Otter- 
bum. The version of the former knoam as Chevy Chace, ‘written 
over for the broadside* press,’ as Cliild remarks, was the object 
of Addison’s well known praise ; what Sidney heard as ‘ trum;|^t 
sound’ is not certain, but one would prefer to thiu^ it was the 
old Cheviot One would like, too, the liberty 'of bringing Shake- 
speare into the audience, (ft regarding that ancient ballad as 
contributing to his conception of^Hotspgr. These are no spinsters' 
songs, but rather, in the first instance at least, the milking and the 
tradition of meh-at-arms. A curiouslj^ interlaced stanza {utange- 
ment, here and there to be noted in both the old Cheviot and^ 
Otterbum, as well as Richard Sheale’s rignature to the former as* 
part of his minstrel stock, imply *<x>nsiderable* (fiianges in the 
abructure of the original ballad. Sheal^ of course; had simply 

copied a favourite song ; but the fiwt is snggestiva . 

• * ® * 
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Lwt of an, ^ grejbnwood. Johme CodCf aaya Ould, la 
*a jffedona q>edlne& of tiie uoaponed traditsonal baUad.* A 
ttugle situation dtad erent, it contiaats ahaiiily with long 
Btoiy like Adam Bdl as weU as wiCh the Tarioos pieces^ Bhor| 
or long; ifhich deal with Robin himself From Johttie Cock to 
the Out is a process of great interest to the student of traditiimal 
versa Had the Cfest, indeed, been made by its hnmble rhapsode 
in an nnlet^bred age, the epic process would have had even more 
scope, and would have drawn upon poetic sources already claimed 
, for deliberate composition and the literary record. As it is, Robin 
may be proud of his placa ‘Absoldtely a creation of the baUad 
muse,’ he is the lero of a sterling littie epi<^ and of thirty-six 
extant individual ballads, good and bed; the good are mainly 
of a piece with the old epfc material, and the bed are indebted 
for their badn^ to the coifUptions of the broadside press, the 
editing for garlands and tire exhausted vitality of latcstradition. 
Robin has a definite personality tiuroughout, though the degenerate 
ballads, as in the case of late poems about Charlemagne, make 
him anybody’s victim. Any local hero could be exalted by the 
simple process of outwitting and trouncing the old master of that 
cra& One of latest poems, a (]reary compilation called tire 
Trw Tale of Roh^i Hood, the, only .piece in Child's collection 
which is not anonymoui^ is the work of Martin Parker. But 
one foigets trash. Robin remiunf as the best ballads and the 
Crest* have drawn him — gefeerous, brav^ pious, with a touch of 
DMlaBicholy and a touch of humour unknown to the strictly choral 
muse. The narmtive art of this good verse is very higL No 
story is better told dtaywhere than the story of Robin's loan to 
Sir Ri<;}iard and its payment; humour is held firmly in hand; 
and Cluucer himself could not better the ease and sureuess of 
the little epia Nor does the Gest improve in all ways upon its 
material. 'Robin Hood and the Monk i» a sterling piece of 
narrativa The brief close of the Gat, telling, in five stansas, how 
Robin was 'beguiled’ and shun, *an4*rathar awkwardly quoting 
aif unconnected bit of dialogue, «hould be compared with the 
ballad of Rfdnn 'Hoods HeaHh from the Percy folia Herb, in 
spite of eighteen blissing stanzas; the story is’admirably told. 

, Every incident counts : the testy humour cS. Robin at the start; 
the mysterious old woman banning him as she kneels on the plank 
over 'black water,* the frital bleeding, the final struggle, revenge, 
{uouwparting and death — good narrative throu^out It is dear 
that a process had taken p{ace in the gradual formation of thzs 
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cycle ^hich not only bron^t its several ^mits into fair coherence, 
boV elso, exercised a reactionary influence updn tradition itself. 
In any* case, with these ballads of Robin UoOd, baliadry itsdf 
crossed the inarches of th^epic, and found itself far from the 
<Md choral, dramatic improvisations, though still fair!/ close to 
the spirit and motive of traditional verse. 

A word remains to be said on the sources and the values 
of British ballads as a whola Common * Aryan ' ori^n, though 
it was still held in a modified form by Qaston Paris, can no longer 
be maintained so as to account for the community of theme ^ 
in the ballads of Europe. What has been done by scholars like 
Child and Grundtvig, by Nigra, Bngge tuid otliers, is to have 
established certain groups, more or less definite, which, in diflbrent 
lands and times, tell the same general story or give the same 
particular motive or detail To account for these groups is an- 
other task. A pretty little ballad from {Shetland ii> quite 

choral, druuatic form the story of* Orpheus and Eurydice. Liugge 
has traced the same story from a Danish ballad far biick into 
medieval times ; its ultimate source, to be sure, is tlie classical 
account Another source, we have seen, is legend ; still another 
is the direct historical event Evidently, then, the ms4>ter of 
sources is something to be settled for the nar^^tive i>art of each 
individual ballad ; but, however great the interest of this investi- 
gation may be, however obviow its claims and satisfactory its 
results, it does not affect the specific ballad as a literary form. 
The structure of the ballad — what mak& it a syiecies, the elemdnts* 
of it — derives from choral and dramatic conditions ; wluU gives it 
its pecyliar art of narrative' is the epic process working by oral 
tradition, and gradually leading to a hew sfructure with choral 
and dramatic elements still surviving, though dwindling, m the 
guise of refrain and incremental repetition. The metrical form 
remains furly constant throughout. With certain other formal 
characteristics, the commonplaces, the conventional phrases and 
motives, there is no space to d^ hera So, too, with regard to 
imitations good and bad, w£,csn only refer to Scott's Kinmont 
WiUit for one class, and, for the^ other,* to that famous forgdly, 
the Hardyenvte of Lady Wardlaw. * * , 

The aesthetic'values of the ballad call for no long comment. 
They are the values which attach to rough, strong verse intent 
upon its object 'trope and figure are out of the question, and all 
feats of language as such. No verbcriim aritfex works here. Ibe 
appeal is straight It is, indeed, ridiculous to call the ballads 
a L. iL cu. zvii. , , >27 
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‘in^mitiTe ' ; no^ only hare they a developed art of their own. but 
they are ccossed ift every turn by literary influraoe^ mainly word- 
ing for coherence of narrative whidi are indirect, indeed, }fet sure. 
Nevertheless, the abiding value of the ballads is that they give 
hint of primitive and unspoiled poetic sensation. They speak nof 
only in the language of tradition, but also with the voice of the 
multitude ^ tiiere is nothing suMle in their working, and they 
appeal to things as they ara From one vice of modem literature 
they are free : they ha^e no * thinking about thinking,* no feeling 
about feeling. They can tell a good tala They are firetii with the 
open air ; wind and sunshine play* through them ; and the dis- 
tinction, old as cHticism itself, which assigns them to nature rather 
than to art, though it was overworked by the romantic school and 
will be always liable to abuse, is pi’uctical and sound. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS VERSfe TO THE CTiOSE 

OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY— FINAL WORDS 

• • 

In a previoua chapter^, something was Raid of the chaiigea in 
language and in thought which accompanied the Norman compiORt 
of England, and it waa pointed out how short a time, comparatively 
speaking, gras needed for the fusion of race wiAi race. Tlio 
incorporation of a French vocabulary into the veniacular was, 
inevitably, a more prolonged operation ; or, to speak more precisely, 
it was longer befiore that fusion became ai>i)arent and was reflected 
in the literature of the people, the literary or fa^ionable language 
being, for many a long year, the tongue of the conquerors. The 
influence of the courtly literature of the ruling 'caste in more 
than one direction has already been pointed out*. It is no part 
of the scope of this work to encroach upon what more projjcriy 
belongs to the earlier literature of a m^dgm language other tj^un 
our own, or to tell over again wliat has already bqen ilcaltT 
with in the pages of Gastoi\ Paris, in the volumes of Petit de 
Jullevillb and elsewhere ; but our ini^rcst fn medieval French 
letters must always be more than that of mere neighbours. Thus, 
the period now reached in the history of our own literature, when the 
death of Gower points, approximately, to the end of French letters 
in England, oflers an .opportunity for mentioning, in the course 
of a very brief summary, the work of one or two Anglo-Normans 
whose writings either are •intihoately connected with English 
historical events and personage^), or ha^e left their impressipu 
on thnform and matter of the rapidly growing body of vernacular 
literature. To some of these, special reference* has already been 
made — ^Philippe de Thaon, whose belongs to a popular 

and fascinating tyjle of didactic literature^ and helped to fiimish 

> Vol. I, pp. U90. * 

* Vol 1 , chapter xm. See also toL i, pp. 288, 446, 447. 460, 466 ff. • 

^ Dedicated to Adela of Lonvain, the ae&nd wife of Henry X, for whom Benoit 
the Anglo-NoxpiaD monk Tersified a 8t Breiidan i|| X121. • 
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material for eafly Engiish writers on rimilar themes, and frhose 
guide to jtbe e^esiastical calendar, Li Oumpoiy sets forth what 
the ignorant clerft ought to know ; Gmmar and Wao^ who 

became Ae mediums by which earlier English and Latin historic 
provided material for the worir of Layamon ; William of Wadington, 
whose Manud was written, probably, for Normans in Yorkshire, 
and another ' Yorkshire Norman,' Peter of Langtoft, who were the 
literary god-fothers of Mannyng of Broime\ 

Qaimar’s Eettyrie de» Engles was based, mainly, on the Old 
English Chronicle and, afiart from his relation to Layamon, 
his chief value for us lies in the sections which deal with 
Contemporary matters, in his contributions to the story of 
Havelok and in his descriptions of social mminers and customs*. 
Of greater worth is the life of William, first of the Marshal earls of 
Pembroke an^ Striguil, regent of England, a soldier and states- 
man who died in 1 210, after having served, for nearly hair a century, 
more than one king of England with rare fidelity, and whose 
deeds are worthily enshrined in the poem which bears his name. 
L’MieUnre de Gw.Ucaime le Mareched, which was 'finished in 1226, 
consists of, some 19,000 octosyllabic lines, and its discoverer, 
Paul I^cyer, has claimed for it c. place in the front rank of 
French medieval historiography, and as having no superiors in its 
kind in the writings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries*. 

Garnier de Pont-Sainte-Maxence’s Vie de ^ Thomas Bechet, a 
,.poem worthy of its subject, and of great historic value; Fantosme’s 
Chronicle of the Scottieh Ware of 1176-4; Ambroise’s Hietoire 
de la Ouerre Satnte, with Richard Coeur de Lion for its central 
figure ; Old Frencti psalters and saints’ lives ; moral tales, like 
those- told b}' the Franciscan Nicole Bozon in the earlier half of 
tbe fourteenth century ; immoral foblos ; pilgrimages and gospels 
for the laity ; popular presentationc of current science and works 
on vencry, such as those which probably served the somewhat 
mythical Juliana Bcniers; late, as those of Marie de Fiance 
— all these may be recorded as links in the direct chain which 
bound French medieval literature to England. To these may be 
added books of counsel and courtesy, which became models for 
and directly inspired th^ populm* literature of ^the native tongue 
— ‘the booke,’ for example ‘whiche the knight of the Toure 

f 

* Vol. I, pp. lOi, oto.,170, etc., 204, *40., 226 fl., 844 ff., 447, 460, etc., etc. 

» See, for example, in Wright. T.. A Hittory of Domtttic Uamen and Senlimettu 
in England during the Middle Agee, pp. 04. ete. * 

• L'Hut. de OuHlaume U Mariehid, ed. P. Meyer, t. in, p. oii, Paiie, 1901. 
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made to the enseygnement and tedi jng oHiis dooghten, translated 

oiite*<^ Frenssh in to our maternall EnglysshiP tongne by me, 
William* CSaxton*; dialogoes, as dtoee centred in a ikaniere de 
kmgage que tm$eignera him a droit paHer tt eoeriro doriz 
,^remfoi»\ which help to make clearer to us tho social' relations 
of the fourteenth century; and French versions of the old 
romances such as Caxton and his followers popularised, to which 
reference has already been made, and which will be further 
discussed when the prose of the sizte^th century is under 
consideration. 

Political verse to the eifd, approximately, of the reign of 
Edward II was glanced at in a previous chaptdr*. In addition 
to the two poems in the mixed languages therein mentioned, may 
be noted a Song against the Kin^s Taxes, written in the reign 
of Edward II, in five-line stanzas, the first half of pach line, save 
the fifth, being in Anglo-Norman ^nd t&e latter hiltf of each lino 
and the whole of the fifth being in Latin. Its theme and its 

form can best be seen by such a stanza as tho following : 

» . , , 

Dejnu tine h roy vodera tmn multum cepiste, 

Entre le$ riche* *i purra *ati* inveniue; 

E plut, d ee que m*e*t avy», et meliu* feeine • • 

De* prantz partie aver*pri*, et pare** pepercit*e. 

Qui eapit arpeutum tinq cau*a peccat epentum\ 

From the reign of Edward III onwards, English, as the main 
vehicle for political verse, apimrently ousts Anglo-Norman. A late 
Anglo-Norman poem, written about iSsS, Lous veus du haifon,^ 
The Votes of the Heron*, has, for its* object, the goadibg of the 
young king Edward III to Ivar with France, by* comparing him 
with what was held £b be a cowardly birdf The poem relates 
that Robert of Artois, who had his own purposes to serve, saused 
a heron to be served at the king’s table and called aloud the bicd^ 
virtues and vices as it was carried in : 

• 

£i puis que amere ett^ je dh d man atne^ 

C*au plus couart qui sait ne qui ancques fust vis 
Donrrai le hairon^ eldest Edouart Loeis^ * 

Deshiretis de Franche^ le nohile pais^ ^ • 

Qifil en estoit drais hairs*; mUs cuefs li est falis^ 

* Et par sa lasquethe en marra dessaisis ; * , 

S*en dais%ein au hairon vaer le sien avis.* 

s • 

This is too much for the king ; and he and his courtiers make their 
warlike vows on die heroit The war that ensued, together with 

1 See P. Hejrer, Jlsvue Critiqus, 1870, p. 871. * Vol 1 , p. 870. 

•• Wiigbi, T., Poiitical Song$, 1889, p. 184. • 

* Political Poems and Songs, ed. Wri^t» T.» 1859, BolU Seriee. 
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< * ‘ 
the Soottteb war of tlie isarlier years of tiie boy-king's rdgn, were 

snog by Laarai^ Minot; and the death of the king, in 1377, tailed 
forth a tribute* the overmastering thought in whk^ wasthe very 
old Citshioned amtimmit' * 

, f 

THist aUe diiiig warn and waateili away. 

That the evils of the time were not absent from the minds of 
thinking i^en we see by the writings of Qower and by the Plowman 
poems. In these last, there is no room for the light hearted gaiety, 
the easy-going happiness that causes us to regard Chaucer, though 
a contemporary, as almost belonging to another world. To the 
writers of the Plowman poems the times were out of joint and 
ihore than jesting was required to set them right; their sharp 
solemn rimeless lines ring^ in the ear like the sound of an alarm 
or the first few strokes of the passing belL 

The unquiet reign of Henty IV saw the miserable game of heresy- 
hunting at w6rk under 'the statute De Heretico Comburendo, 
and political revolt after revolt in the north. Four years after 
the burning of William Sawtrey the Lollard, at Bmithfield, a lay 
court condemned the saintly archbishop Richard Icf Scrope of York 
to death for hig^ treason and provided that the sentence should 
be earned out. as ignominiously as might be. The virtues of the 
archbishop are celebrated in Latin and in English verses ; and the 
political and religious ‘crimes' of the Lollards are not forgotten by 
otlier literary clerka 

.. 'Roth Latin and English poems against the Lollards and songs 
against friars, are of oommdb occurrence. One poet sings 

Thai dele with pmaea, pynnea and knyrea, 

With gyiilea, ghiTea, for wenohea sad wyrea*, 

while ' another, in a fifteenth century MS, combines Latin and 
Priglish, beg^ning 

Freerea, freerea, wo'je bel 
nUnittri malorum. 

For many a manes aonle brinse m 
ad poenat ini 'emorum^ 

and continning, in violent lines which cannot be quoted, to set forth 
current ci^esi In the Middle Ages, popular singers, ‘weatours 
and rimern minstrels or vagabonds,' who folldwed their calling 
along the king's highway, helped, oftmi enouglh b> fitn the flames 

* PMtieal Poemf amd ed. Wright, T., 18W, Bolls SeriM, rol. t, p. SIS. 

* md. p. S64. 

*(Sel('gttiaa JatigMos, ad. Wri^t, T.^and Halliwell, J. O., 1841 — S, roL n, p. ^7. 
Sae also toI. t, p. 89S. 
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0 t rdbellioD, political and raUgioua; it ahooM be remembwld to 
tlielt credit tiiat^ oonacioiuly or unoonscioualyf their wwk waa 
not without effect in tiie emandpation of tii^ peoplei 

Ten years after the ‘ GIbry of York *’ had been executed, the 
Victory of Agincourt gave further employment to song writers ; 
but the specimen of their work preserr^ in the Pepysian MS 
does not bear comparison with later poems on the same theme. 
Professional and laudatory verses on deaths and coronations we 
can leave aside; but the interest of its satire should preserve 
from forgetfulness a poem on the siege of Calais, 1436. ‘The 
duk of Burgayn,’ with ‘grete prid’ set forth ‘Calys to vryn,‘ and* 
his preparations are told with a rare spirit of raillery. In Calgis 
itself even 

The women, both ynnir 

Wyth sioues etuffcHi every sAMiiTold, 

The spared not to swet ne swynk : ^ * 

^ With boylynjg cawdren^ boUugrett and walle, 

Tf they wold aeeauie uie walle. 

All hote to gey them drynk^ 

In 1436 — i^ewas written one of the, most iinportont and re- 
markable of early English political poems, The Zdbel [or little 
book] 0 / English Policy. The {>oem Injgins by ‘ e^hortynge alle 
Englande to ke{)c the see eliviroun/ and it is an early example 
of the political insight whidh recognised that the natural source of 
the greatness of a small islaiyi lay on the sea; its influence on 
later naral developments can scarce he doubted. English com- 
mercial relations with foreign natfons are discussed M the 
anonymous author at considerable length;^* the colmmodytees 
of Spayne and of Fflaundres/ and of many another community are 
reviewed, and oddly enough these things reid in rime : 

And lyooryB,,Syvyle oyle, and grayne, * 

Whyte Costelle sope, and wax, is not in vaync; 

Iren, wolle, wadmele, gotefel, kydefel also, 

Ffor poynt-makers fiille nedefulle be the ij. • 

The Irish question is well to the fore, and there is a Welsh 
question as well : 

wyth all^ yoar myghte take hede ^ • 

^ To kepe Trelond, that it be neft losto ; ^ 

Ffor it is a boterasse and a pqpie * , 

Un£e England, and Wales another. * , 

God forbede but eche were othere brothere. 

Of one ligeaon^ dewe unto the kynge. • 

And then the author turns to discuss *the comodius stokfysshe 
of Yseloude ’ brought by the seamen that go out from Bristow 

^ Political Poem$t ad. Wri^l, T., vol. 11, p. lol. 
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and ifrom Scarborowj^ ‘«nto tiie costes cold’ ; and he faariu back 
to Oalaia and uriges, in language which sounds strangelj modern, 
that there be , * 

Q aei SfgoTeniAimoe. 

Set many wittea wyihoutene Tariaimoa , 

To one aooorde and nnanimitd, 

Put to ffod wylle for to kepe the see. 

The ende of bataile ia pease mkerlye, 

'And power causeth pease finally 

The last political po^ to which reference need be made here is 
, a mocking ^ige, called forth by the death of the king’s &Tonrite 
the duke of SutTolk, on 3 May 1450, *^a dyrge made by the comons 
of* Kent in the tfyme of ther rysynge when Jake Cade was theyr 
cappitayn . . . writn owt of david norcyn his booke by John stowe*.’ 
The poem describes how * biashopes and lordes, as grete reson i^’ 
took theii' several parts in his funeral service, and it deserves 
mention by reaSson of the prosodic art shown in the refrain, * in 
whidi the passing-bell slowness of the first half 

For I Jack | "Snpuf \ soul pla- | 

suddenly turns head over heels into a carillon of satiric joy and 
triumph *with ' 

» ^ cebo and | diri\ffe^l* 

A careful examination of fourteenth century reli^ous poems 
preserved in the Venion MS and elsewhere, of the minor verse of 
tiie school of Richard RoUe of Hampole, of passages in the 
reli^ous plays such as those which tell the story of Abraham and 
Isaac and of the fugfitive wrse of the fifteenth century should 
convince the most sceptical of the wealth of efu'ly English anony- 
mous poetry, and of its great prosodic interest; it should abolish 
th^practice of regarding verse associated with the outstanding 
names, and the so-called 'court-poetry,’ as the only poetry worth 
consideration ; and it should help us to render tardy justice to 
periods sometimes dubbed barren'* wactea 

"The note of simplicity of utterance, often combined with 

1 The quotations are from T. Wright’s text, in Politieal Potmo and SangOf but see 
also the first volume of daUuyt and The LibeU of EngUehe PoUege, 14d6» Text und 
metrieehe Vbereeteung von W. HerUberg, MU einer geeehiehUichen EinUitung von R. 
PauU^ Leipzig, 1878. Of. also the poem On EnglaniTe €omttt6:xiai PoUeg, Wrighi's 
Poliiieal Poeme and Sfnge, Tol. n, p. 282. 

• Political, Religioue and Love Poeme, Lambeth MSt etc., ed. Fiimi?ali, F. J., 

1866, new edition, 1908. 

* Saintsbuiy, G., A Hieiorg of EngUeh Proeodg, voL x, p. 261. 
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of foVm, whidi is stnidf in sndi poems da the 
or early fourteenth century lyric frMn the Egmton MS 

t • 

Somer m oomen and wlatar la gon, t 
thft day heginnb lo Kinge, 

And thia foulea ewefiehsok 

joye hem wit aonge! 

80 atronge kare me bint^ 

A1 wit joye that ia funde 
in londe, 

Al for a child 
That ia so mUde * 

of hondo^ 

e 

is found again in the Sayings of St Bernard tu t he Vernon 1^1^ 

Where ben heo that biforen na woren. 

That houndea ladden andahaukes beeruu, 

And hedden feld and wodc; 

Thia Biche ladya in heofe lMmr« 

^ Thai wereden gold in heore (reaaour. 

With heore brihte rode'^^? 

It Is carried on by Michael of Kildare, in a hymn written at the 
beginning of«t1ie fourteenth century i!i wlij^ch there are move- 
ments like this: 

This worldia 1oiy» ia gon a-wai, 

8 o dew on granae in someriH dni. 

Few ther belh^ wetlawai! 
that lovith Gtoddia lore^; 

it becomes exquisitely melodious in the northern Hampole poems 
of, approximately, the middle of the* fourteenth century, uStaldy 
in the alliterative verses beginning 

• My treweat treaowre aa traytnriy token, 

Sa bytterly bondyn wyth bfiand Imndea; 

How sone of thi serrandea was thou forHaken, 

And lathly for my iofe hurld with ihair luuidea^ 

and in Eve's lines in the ^Goy^ntry ' play : 

Alas! that evyr that apoche was apokyn 
That the fala anngel aeyd onto mo. 

Alas! onre mal^ra Iwddyng ia brokyn 

Ffor 1 have towohyd hia owyn dere tre. 

Onre ffleacly eyn bya ^ onlokgn, 

Nakyd for aynne onreaylf we see, •• 

That aory appyl that we ban nokyn « * 

To dethe hathe bronth mg spouse and me^ • 

» BtliqaiM Anticfiuu^ vol. x, ij. 100. • complexion. • 

* Aftaor Poemc of the Vernon MS, with poems from JHgbyJhlS, toL n, p. 631, ed. 
Fomindl, P. J., B.E.T.S. 1901. 

* Reliquiae Antiquae, Tol. u, p. 190. * Hontman's ed., xol. i, p«7a 

* * Ltidiw Cooentriae, ed. Halliwell, J. O*., pp. 37, 38, 1841. 
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It eArts magical poarer^in the beantifol cared from the early 

fifteentib century Stoane MS : 

• * 

I Hynir Cf s nmyden Uiat Is makelefl, 

Kynir of site to here tone ehe ehee. 

' He com aloo etyDe thar hie moder was, 

Ae dew in Ainylle that faliyt on the gras. 

He earn also etylle to hie moderee bowr. 

Ah dew in Aprille that faliyt on the flour. 

3e cam also etylle ther hie moder lay, 

Ae dew in Aprille that faliyt on the spray 

0 

it shows itself capable of infinite pathos in the appeal of Isaac to 
his father in the Chester i)1ay: 

Alan! father, ie that your will, 

Your owne childe here for to spill 
Upon th!8<iilles brynke? 

Yf I hare trespspeed in any degree, 

'^Vith a yard you maye beate me; 

Fat op your Sword V your will be, 

For I am but a Childe 


Abraham < ' , * 

Come hitrier, my Child, that art eo sweete; 

^ Thou must be bonnden hand and feete^; 

it reveals i>as8i6n, strong though subdued to that it works in, 
in the Quia amove lamgueo of the Lambeth MH e. 1430’ ; and it 
finds an echo in the poem to the^ Virgin, printed towards the 
close of the fifteenth cent||^iry in Speculum Christiania beginning 

** Mary modern wel thou be! 

^ ^ary moder, thenke on me. 

There are, of couret^, duller and more sophisticated utterances 
than thpse. Mysticism often acts as a clog and didactic lum 
freqyently achieyes its usual end and produces boredom. But 
that happy sense of fiuniliarity with the company of Heaven, 
which is oiie of the characteristics of an ago of profound fiuth, 
finds delightful expl'ession in hymra fivm Christ to His 'deintiest 
damme’* and, above all, in the religious plays. These last, 
which were written to be. understood by the common folk, are 

I 

’ ^ofigf and CarolBt edc Wright; T., Warton Club, 1661, p. 80fi. 

* Cheoter Playu^ ed. Deimling, E., 1893, p. 76. The extant IfSS of the 

jOheBter ejole belong to the end of the sixteenth oentnry, bat tl)p sabstaniial featarea 
of the paasage quoted abore am found in the fifteenth oentniy Brome play on the same 
Bubjeot {Anglia^ m, pp. 816--S37), with which the Cheater play would seem to be 
oonneoicri. 

* FsMtical €te, Poemo, ed. Fnrnirall, F. J., p. 177. ^ 

^ Hymnt to the Virgin and Chrut^ ed. FnmiTall, F. J., p. 8, E.E.T.S. 1867. 

* • < i 
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mirrora which reflect the tastes of the people^ in the foi^Wnth 
aikl fifteenth centuries. An ingenuous audience wished to be 
moved eerily to tears and laughter; rough ^humour and simple 
pathos jostled each other on the booths tor travelling stages on 
which were set forth the shrewishness of Noah’s wife, and Isaac 
submisrive to his father^s stroke, the boisterous comedy of 
quarrelling shepherds and their criticism of the angelic voices. 
It was not gold and frankincense and mynh that«wouId appeal 
most to the imagination of the idler in the market place, but a 
ball, a bird and ‘a bob of cherys,' wHich the visiting shepherds 
give to the Child-Clirist, as they address him with * 

liayll, lytyll tyne mop! 

Of oure o^e tbou art crop; 

I wold dryuk on thy cop, 

Lytyll day storne^. , 

Tru^ these writers and ac^rs 'served God in their mirth,’ but 
they were not allowed to go on their way unmolested. There are 
poems against miracle plays as against friars, and seniions too ; 
an& in the otass of carols and love lyrics, whether amorous or 
divine, which form a characteristic feature of fourteenth and 
fifteenth century English jK)etry, and which artf treated in an 
earlier chapter in this volume^ there appear now and then the 
spoil-sports who think 'tfie worldo is but a vanyte’* and, when 
the briar holds the huntsman in full flight, only take it as a 
warning to ponder on more solcnqi Ahings. , 

Of the purely didactic literature that was intended for dflily 
needs, a typical example poay be seen in John JMirk’s Imtructu/M 
for 7*amA Priests, a versified trapslati^ from Latin of a very 
practical kind, concerned with the things that are to be done 
or left undone, the duties of priests and what they arc* to teach 
and all such items as entered into the daily religious life*of the 
people”. To this we ma^ add 'bal)ees’ books’ and poems of homely 
instruction, in which the wise man teaches his sou and the good 
wife her daughter. For those who were sekm able to buy printed 
books, there were works like the first dated book published in 
Eqgland, tlie Dictes and Sa^ittgs of the BkiUosophers, whilst 
Oaxton’s Booh of Curtes/ye, address^ to tlytyl John,’ and his 
printing of a Great and LiUU CeCto sufficiently indicate the 
popularity of precept apd wisdom literature. The middle of tHb 

• 

1 Towneley Play$t ed. EikgUuid, Q* i&d Pollard, A. W., lbU7, p. 

^ * Hymm to the Virgin and Chrigt, pp« and 9i. • 

’ Ed. Peacock, E.B.T.S. 1648. 
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fifteoita oeatoiy gives ns the Bot^ of^mnU Estenoe, an early 
treatise on 'natnrdl' sdonice,* in which, anun^ other wonderfhl 
things, we learn hoi| 'to reduce an oold feUe evangelik to 
the firste strenkthe of yon^the' and hoir *to make a w**™ that is 
a coward, ha<*dy and strong.* And, in a fonrtemith century BfS you 
may run your eyes over medical recipes^ which vary between 
cures 'for the fever quarteyn’ and devices 'to make a woman say 
the what thu‘'aake8 hir.* Woman was ever a disturbing foctor, 
and the songs of medieval satirists do not spare her. One of 
them ends his verses with the counsel of despair: 

I hold that man ryghl wele at ese^ 

That oai. tom op hor haltor and lat hnr go*. 

To the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries belongs the figure 
of Robin Uood the outlaw, Vho was known to the writers of 
Piers Plowman j.n the middlo of the fourteenth century and 
stories of whose deeds were "first printed by Wynkyn da Worde 
at the close of the fifteenth century, in the I/yteU Geste; and 
with a reference to him this brief summary of 'rank and file’ 
literature must close. , He is the typical hero of English medieval 
popular romance, 'open-handed, brave, merciful, given to archery 
and venei^, good-humoured, jocular, loyal, woman-protecting, 
priestcraft-hating, Mhiy-loving, God-fearing, somewhat rough 
withal, caring little for the refinements of life, and fond of a fight 
above all things*'. In this combination of qualities we may fitly 
see thi'.t blending of Normar and Englishman which helped to 
mi^e the England of the ages ‘of faith a 'merrie England.’ Akin 
in many ways to Htreward the Englishman and Folk Fitz-Warin 
the Norman, he repres^pts, in the ballads that grew up around 
his namq. the spirit of revolt against lordly tyranny, and he 
standg. for the free open life of the greenwood and the oppressed 
folL The ruling classes had their. Arthur and his kni^ts, 
their 'romanices of prys,’ the placid dream-world in which moved 

the abstractions of Stephen Hawes and the bloodless creatures 

' < 

^ Religniiie Anti^uae, Yol. i, p. 51« ** 

* p. 77. A more gallant Reeling is shown in the records the Put. a 
fourteenth eentory assocAtion established in London originally by foreign merchants 
in imitation of associations ^hl France, en la honour da iHfn, Madame Seinte 

Maria and aH saints, por eeo qa iolistea^ pais^ /tonaatOM, doueaur, debonairetea, a Im 
ai^our, sans if\finita, aoit maintanua. In that society, no lady or other woman being 
allowed to be present at the festiYal of song, it was held to be the duty of members da 
honurer, chair, at loar traaCotoi damea, totaa houreo an Unu liaua, au taunt an lour abaenea 
coma an lour praaence. Bee Munimenta ChUdhaUae LandonianaUf yoL n, p. 225, Liber 
eutfumandut Bolls Series, 1860, ed. Biley» H. T. • 

» HaleSy J. W., Percy Folio. 
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iirfliieiioe of his son, prinoe Houy, and the matore «aargj of 
sdadan lIlEe* Sir niomaB Bodley and Sir Bobert Cotton, wfaoae 
namea are atoociatod witii the great collections at Ozfnd and in 
the British Mnsenm. It was owing to the prinoe that the royal 
litmuy was saTed*from spoliation, and to Bodley that the *01d 
library,* in the nniversity of Oxford, which had been comidetely 
dispersed, was re-estaUkhed to such an extent as to lead convoca- 
tion, in 1617, to greet the ]aU»r aa PubUcaeBibliotheeae Fundator. 
His fidher, John Bodley, had been one of the exiles who fled firom 
England during the Marian persecution. In Geneva, lliomas, the 
eldest son, read Homer with Constsmtine (author of the Lewieon 
graeeo-k^inum), and attended the lectures of ChevaUier in Hebrew, 
of PhiL Beroaldus in Greek and of Calvin and Besa in divinity. On 
his return to England, he was entered by his father at Magdalen 
college, Oxford, where Laurence Humphry, a scholar of repute, 
was president. Before long, Bodley was appointed to lecture on 
Greek in the coUege, and, subsequently, on natural philosophy in 
die schools. In 1676, he left Oxford to travel Tor four yeus on 
the continent, visiting, in turn, Itedy, France and Germany, and, also, 
acquiring a good knowledge of Itstlian, French and Spanish. His 
autolnography leaves it doubtful how fkr he succeeded in gaining 
access to the libraries of these countries ; but it may be well to 
recall that the Vatican library in Rome had not, as yet, been 
rebuilt by Sixtus V, nor the Ambrosian founded by cardinal 
Borromeo in Milan ; that the Laurentiui library in Florence had 
only recently been made accessible to the scholar, and had long 
before been despoiled of some of its greatest treasures ; that 
Petrarch’s choice collection at Arqua lay scattered fisir and wide^ 
in Naples, in Pavia, or in Paris ; that, in France, the royal library 
at Fontmnebieau Imd not, as yet, acquired the valuaUe collection 
of Greek li^S included in the libraiy of Catherine de’ Medics, 
and had only recently begun tib prbflt by the enactment whereby 
aU publishers were required to forward a copy of every work 
printed cum priviUgio; that, in (Germany, the library formed by 
the Jesuits at Trier had but just been opened, while that at 
Bamberg was not yet in existence. The great Fngger collection, 
on the other hand, had just been added to the ducal library at 
Munich, and made accessible, in the new buil d i ng s, to scholars ; 
whiles in the north, the ducal Ubrary at Wolfenbiittel, although 
jealondy fenced in ^ special restrictions, was be ginnin g to attract 
numerous visitors, and, at toe beginning toe sevrateento century, 
numbered some five thousand volumea But, gmerally q> eakin& 
to^library at this pmiod was an institution rither guarded with a 
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TigUanoe whidi made it difficoH vi aaoea% w irith a negH g nw ^ 
th** fiHreahadowad ita nltiinate diqieraioii. * • 

After hia retom to BSugland, Bodl^, frran 1688 to 1606, ^ed 
the poet of Engliah reaident at the HaguOi But, on ocnning back 
to England in the latter year, although repeatddly solicited to fill 
more than one important office under goremmmit, he decided to 
retire altogethmr from political life, and his rmnaining yean may 
be Bidd to hare been almost exclnsiTely devoted to the foundation 
of his great lilnwry at Oxford. 

*I oondoded,* he said, the lent, to aet np my staff at the Libraiy Door 
at Onm; bdna thorongi^ perraaded that in my solitnde and anroease from 
pabUok affairs, I oonld not boay myaelf to b(«tter purpose than fay redudng 
that place (which then in every part iay mined and waste) to the pnbliok nae 
of st^enta V 

The ancient chamber — originally assigned as the keeping-place 
of a lending library, for the use of poor students allowed to borrow 
volumes on giving pledges for their safe return — ^had been a room 
to the north of the chancel of St Mary’s church, built from moneys 
bequeathed by Thomas Gobham, bidiop of Worcester, himself the 
donor of sundry books ; but, in 1488, this chamber was discarded 
for the building erected by Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, over 
the noble divinity school, and the library named after him, point- 
ing east and west, and accessible probably by only one staircase, 
was formally opened. The duke, at the same time, presented 
numerous books'— chiefly Latin classics and versions of Plato and 
Aristotle, the chief Italian poets and also a Greek vocabulary — 
the library, at his death, numbering, it is said, some 600 volumes. 

Only 62 yestepe—cd, and then the books so oarafully and lovingly gathered 
together were destroyed or dispersed. In 1550, the Commissioners for the 
Beformation of the Univerrity appointed by Edward T1 li4d waste its 
contents. ... So complete was the destraction that in 1556 the very bocA- 
shelves and desks were sold as things for which there was no longer any nse*. 

In the prosecution of his labours, Bodley himself tells us^ he 
was encouraged by the consciousness that he possessed 'four 
kinds of necessary aids — some knowledge of the learned and 
modem tongues and of the scbolastical literature, alnlity and money, 
flriends to ftirther the design, and leisure to pursue it’ As regards 

* lUliquiae Sodleianao^ p. 14. 

* For a oatalogaa of the same, fee Anetej’s MwUmenta Aeademiea, pp. 756 — 776. 

* Pietat OxtmUmrit itt memory of Sir Thomas Bodley ^ JTiU., oait the FoumdaiioH of 
the Bodleian Library, 1906. 'Biaoniiif oonld hardly refrain from team ithen be eaw * 
the foanty remainf of this lihraiy^ andy in Lelaad'e day, eeareehr a eiiigle trcdnme 
Borvivedy’ J. B. Saniya. A Hietofy of Classical Seholarshipt yoi. n, p. 991. Aa 
Bimamna died in 1686, thia ironld aeem to proTa that the ahief loaaea took plaee wioi 
to the mformalUm. 
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the Moood howeTer, Mb goMroeity somewhat esoeeded his 
resonroes^fiw we leeni diat, in 1611, he was ftin to borrow npoa 
bond and to pawn and sell his {date for a fow hundred pounds, in 
ordw to oomidete his last building of the library, which cost him, 
in all, £1300\ €fo 8 November 1602, that libnoy, whhdi now 
numbers folly foree-quMtera of a million volumes, Imd been 
formally opened with about 2,500. One of his earliest measures 
had bera to cause a massive folio register to be prepared for 
mitering the benefactions which he was aide to place on the 
shelves in 1604, a record subsequently kept by John Hales of 
Eiton ; and, as time went on, some of the volumes of the original 
library were restored eithdl* as a donation or by purchase. The 
year 1605 saw the publication of the first catalogue, with a dedica> 
tion to prince Heniy, and a prefoce containing memoramda on 
the origin and growth of the whole collection. In 1609, Bodley 
executed conveyances of land in Berkshire and houses in London 
for the endowment; and, in 1610, the Stationers’ company under* 
took to present to the library a copy of everf book tMt they 
published*. This latter measure induced Qod^y Ooodman, of 
Trinity coll^;e, Cambridge (afterwards bishop of OloucesterX to 
come forward in 1616 to urge upon the vice-chancellor of Ins own 
university the desirability of procuring 'the like privilege’ for that 
body. ‘It might,’ he said, 'be some occasion hereafter to move 
some good benefoctors towards the building of a publick librarie'.’ 
In 1611, the statutes for the regulation of the library were approved 
in convocation. And now it was that Bodley's first librarian, 
Thomas James, could venture to affirm that ‘ upon consideration 
of the number of volumes, their languages, subjects, condition, and 
their use for six hours daily (Sundays and Holy days exceptedX 
we shall find that the like Librarie is no where to be found.’ 

* He leokoiu ap,'oontiniiee the *thiKy foreisrn laoxasges (inoinffinsr 

“ Hi|^*datoli, Lowe-dnteh, Un-datch,” and "800685”) in which books are 
to be found, and ghree a list of the nations framwhieh readers had freqoentod 
the idaee, "Frenoh, Spaidsh, Italian, Datoh, Danes, Bohendans, Pdlonians^ 
Jewes, E thbiplanB, and others,” Ctormans, of oonrse, bdng here indnded in 
“Dnteh.”’ 

In the course of the generation succeeding Bodley’s death, a 
SMies of gifts forther enridied tiie collection over which he had 
untiringly watched and in behalf of which he had dirinterestedly 
^ laboured.^ Foremost among these were the Greek MSSof Giacomo 
Barocd, in 242 volumes, presented, in 1629, by Williun Herbert, 

* «rta» OsoataHif, p. 19. • Wood, AimaU, n, pp. MM— 7. 

V<^MMamieatioa by J. B. B. Mayor in CimiminietMoM cf Comb. An*. 8oe. n. 

n>. 19S— «. 
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flul of Pembn^ aad dtaneeilor of the tfnhreraHy, whoee mmilfl. 
oenoe was hugely owing to the good offioee of LMi4*hit sooceaMr 
in that office. Hie archlnahop himself gave simie 1300 MSS in 
dg^teen diftewnt languages and also his fine ooUeetion of mAm 
careftilly arranged with a view to their use in tSe study of histmy. 
Other dimors were Sir Kenelm IMgby, who gave 240 MSS, aad 
Robert Burton, author of The Anatomy of MeUmthaHy, idio, 
dying in 1640, bequeathed a large misoeUaneous ooUection of 
booka Oliver Cromwell, while chancellor of the univerrity, sent 
22 Greek and two Russian MSS, and the executors of John Sdden 
{uesented the greater part of that distinguished scholar’s library, 
numbering about 8000 volumes, and 350 MS^ chiefiy Greek aad 
OrimitaL 

Hie public library of the university of Cambridge dates, ap- 
parmiGy, from the early decades of the fifteenth century ; and John 
Croucher, who gave a copy of Chaucer’s translation of Boethiu% 
was regarded by Bradshaw as the founder of our English library. 
The earliest catalogue contains 122 titles and, later in the same 
century (1473X Ralph Songer’s and Richard Cockeram’s catalogue 
contains .330, classified and uranged. These books were kept in 
the First room. The library gained greatly through the generous 
benefiactions of Thomas Ro^eram, both in books and in buildinga 
Later benelactors were archbishop Parker and Andrew Feme, 
master of Peterhouse, who, at a time when the library (owing to 
successive losses) scarcely contained 180 volumes, work^ jointly 
to increase ita usefulness. 

Id Jaljr 1677, we find for the flnt time a member of the onherrity 
avpoioted librari^ at an annual stipend of £10. The person ehosen was 
William James, a Peteriionse man ... [and in] the vioe-ohanoellor’B aooonnts 
for 1584—6 is a payment ‘for a earte to brinx oertayne written boolds from 
Peter bowse to the sohooies, gyren by Mr Dr Peme to the lilwarye,’ and abo 
‘fmrtwoe that did helpe to lade'bndnnlade the same V * 

Among these, possibly, may be included the eighth century copy 
of the Latin gospels. * 

The erection and endowment of the Chetham library, by 
Humphrey Chetham, a wealthy Manchester tradesman, resulted in 
the formation of a collection which may compare, in both its 
origin and its design, with that of Bodley. In founding his library 
'within the town of Manchester for the use of scholars^’ and also 
directing that 'none of the books be taken out of tlfo library • 
at any time, but be fixed or chained, as well as may be^* Chetham 
would seem to have furofited by the experimioe of the firiaries ; 

I Bnd^w, CoUeeUd P<|per», pp. 191y 19S. 
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iHiile his imritan flfymimlhies are shown in hk beqnesfc of a qiedal 
fiind of jMNiA for the porchase of the works of Calvin, and, also^ 
of those of two eminent Cambridge divines, Preston uid Peridns, 
whidi he directed dioold be affixed to the pillars in the chundtes 
of Manchester andPtiie neighbouring localities. Chetham died in 
1663 , and hia executors proceeded, forthwith, to carry out his 
institictions by purchasing, and placing in fine old shelves, a con- 
siderable collection of the chief English protestant divines, among 
whom were Baxter, Cartwright, ChiUingworth, Foxe, Jewell, 
Joseph Mede and Ussher. In some of the parishes, however, the 
collections were allowed to fall into neglect and have altogether 
disappeared. In Manchestbr itself, the main library was stored in 
a fine old building known as the Baron’s hall, and, before 1664 , had 
acquired some 1450 volumes. 

In 1630 , Sion college was founded, as a corporation of all 
ministers and curates within London and its suburbs ; and, during 
the Commonwealth, it gave shelter to the library of old St Paul’s 
when the latter was menaced with confiscation. With the Restora- 
tion, a portion of the collection went back to the cathedral, but 
only to be consumed in the Great Fire. Of the portion that 
remained in the college, not a few of the volumes are of great 
rarity ; while, in the reign of queen Anne, the library was admitted 
to share in the privilege which had been granted in 1662 — 3 , 
whereby every printer was required to 

reaerre three printed copiefl of the beet and largest paper oterery hook new 
printed . . . and before any publiok vending of the said book bring them to 
the Master of the Company of Stationers, and deliver them to him, one 
whereof shall be delivered to the Keeper of His Majesties library, and the 
other two to be sent to the vice-chancellors of the two universities respeotively, 
for the use of the pnblick libraries of the said nniversitiesl. 

In singufar contrast to the nuqierfius collections which have 
been dispersed by war, the library of Trinity college, Dublin, 
origing|^»d in a victory won by English arms. It was in the year 
1601 , after the rebellion in Munster had been crushed, that the 
conquerors at Kinsale subscribed the sum of £700 for the purchase 
of books to be presented to the college; and, in 1603 , James 
Ussher and Luke Challoner were sent to London to expend the 
money. While thus employed, they fell in with Thomas Bodley, 
engaged ip a like errand on behalf of the future Bodleian. The 
total fund at their disposal had been increased to £ 1800 , which was 

* ndnring, Statmtu at Large (ed. 17W), vm, p. 147. 
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80 (»i invested in pnrchaaes; «iid,by lOlOftbewigiiialliniyvidram 
in the libnuy had bem increased to 4000. * • 

Ussher’s own library, howev^, the same that had very narrowly 
escaped diqtersion after he left Oxford fcnr Walef^ and whidi he 
was designing to present to Dublin, had been cohfiscated by parlia* 
ment as a mark of its displeasure at his refusal to recognise the 
authority ail the Westminster assembly of divines ; and it was only 
through the intercession of John Selden in his behalf, tlwt he 
eventually succeeded in recovering the larger part of the collec- 
tion; then it was, that, in order to make some provision for his 
daughter, lady Tyrrell, the primate was diverted from his original 
intention, and bequeathed the books ^ her< On his death, her 
ladyship received various offers for the same, the king of Denmark 
and cardinal Mazarin having been among the would-be purchasers; 
but Cromwell forbade the sale, and all that remained of the collec- 
tion was ultimately purchased by the parliamentary army in 
Ireland for £2200. 

*Bjr the aotiiiiridon of Ussher’s books,’ says Maeneile Dixon, ’the library 
of Trinity College was at once raised to hi^h rank. Grants ftom the Irish 
House of Commons and the benefactions of many private persons added to 
its treasures in the seventeenth and eiirhteenth centuries. . , . During the 
nineteenth century, the chief increase in the number of volumes has been 
due to the act of parliament which, in 1801 , to Trinity college library 
the right to a copy of every book published in the United Kingdom V 

In the same year that Holdsworth died, William Drummond, 
laird of Hawthoniden, also passed away. He had already pre- 
sented, in 1627, a collection of 600 volumes to the university of 
Edinburgh, which is still carefiilly preserved in the university 
library. Among them are early e^tions of some of the following 
writers: Bacon, Chapman, Churchyard, Daniel, Dekker, Donne, 
Drayton, Hey wood, Ben Jonson, Marston, May, the countess of 
Pembroke, Quarles, Seldeq, Shakespeare (Xrove’s Lcibowr's Lost., 
1698, Romeo and Jtdiet, 1699), Sidney, Spenser, Sylvester and 
George Wither. The Latin preface which Drummond himself 
wrote and prefixed to the catalogue is worthy of note as ^body- 
ing a kind of philosophy of bibliography concmved in fhe ^irit of 
an educated layman of the time. 

’As good husbandmen,’ wrote the Scotch laiid, ’plant trees in thdr 
of wldoh the sftetHve may reap the fndt, so sho^d we; and what antia*ji^ 
hath done tor ns, that should we do for Posterity, so that letters and learning 
may not decay, but ever flourish to the honour of Chid, die puMieenitilttar, ena , 
the oonservatim of human society*’. 

’ Trinity College, Jhtblin, by W. Maonrile Dixon, p. SSS. 

• See Dranimond’e Worke (1711), p. aaS; Dnmmend vS aeurikomden, by 
Masson, p. 169. See also ante, ehap. ix. 
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CHAPTER III 

SIB WALTEB BALEGH. 

[Students shotdd consult the second edition of Dr Bmshfleld’s admirable 
bibliograpliy (see below). It is quite indiq^nsable. The writer of this 
chapter and the editors of the History are much indebted to Dr 
Brashfleld for kindly placing his work at their disposal in respect of 
some of the entries in the following brief list.] 

Judiciousand Select Essayes and Observations by ... Sir Walter Baleigh upon 

(а) The flrst Invention of Shipping. 

(б) The Misery of Invasive Warre. 

(c) The Navy Bouail and Sea-Service. 

(d) Apologie for his voyage to Guiana. Portnut. 1650, 1667. 
Bemidns of Sir Walter Balegh. 1651, 1656, 1657 If. 

The title of the 1651 edition is Sir Walter Baleigh’s Sceptkk or Speeui^ 
tions. And Observations of the Magniftcencqr and Opnlency of Cities, his 
Seat of Government And Letters to the King’s Majestie, and others of 
Qualitie. Also his Demeanor before his Execution. 

The title of the 1656 edition is Maxims of State. With instructions to his 
Son, and the Son’s advice to his aged Father. Whereunto is adddd Observa- 
tions touching Trade and Commerce with the Hollander and other Nations, 
Proving that our Sea and Land Commodities inridi and strengthen other 
Countries against our own. • 
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and other Poesies, both in Dime, and Measured Terse. Never yet 
published. The Bee and Spider by a diverse power, Sucke Hony and 
Poyson from the selfe same flower. Printed at London by T. 8. for 
John Bally, and are to be solde at his Shoppe in Chancerie lane, neere 
to the Oflice of the Six Clarkes. 1602. Ed. Brydges, E. YoL i, 181A 
YoL II, 1816. Ed. Bnllen, A. H« 2 vols. 1890. 

Englands Helicon. Casta placent superis, pura cum veste venite, Et manibus 
purls somite fontis aqoam. At London Printed by I. R. for John Flasket, 
and are to be sold In Paules Church-yard, at the rigne of the Beare. 

• 1600. Sbcond edition, 1614 Ed. Bullen, A. H. 1887. 

love’s Gariand; or Pories for Bings, Hand-kerchers, and Gloves, and such 
pretty Tokens that Lovers send to their Loves. 1624, etc. See Arberis 
A» English Gamer, Shorter Elisabethan Poems, 1903. 
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IT. SOMO WUTXBS. ^ * 

BnmfMdtBiflluwd* The JJteMooMte Sbephaafd. CcnUbab^ ^ Ooiafi&it 
of JUaphnifl for the lore of Ganymede. 1594. Ed. HaUinvU-FliilUnei* 
J.O. Percy Boeiety. 1849. 

Oynthia. With oertaine Sonneta, and the Legend of Caeeandra. (tnod 

onplo neqneo. 1595. Beldomie Pressy BydCf Ue of Wight» 184L 

The Eneomion of Lady Peeonia: Or The pnuet of Honey. Contains 

also: The Complaint of Poetrie, for the Death of Liberalise. 1596. 

The Combat, betweene Consoienoe and Covetonanesse, in the minde of 

Man. 1598. 

Poems: In diyers homors. 1598, 1805. Ed. Boswell, A. Boxbnrghe 

Clnb. 1816. Ed. Collier, J. P. lUnstrations of Old English Literature. 
1866. 

Poems. Ed. Grosart, A. B. 1876. See also, Arber, E., An English 

Gamer, Some Longer English Poems, e^ Bnllen, A. H., 1903. 

See, also, an Englidi Misoellany, presented to Dr Famiyall, Oxford, 1901, 
158, Barafleld’s Ode: * As it fell upon a day,’ by Henneman, J. B« 

Barnes, Bamabe. Parthenophil and Parthenope. Sonnettes, Madrigals, 
Ellies and Odes. [Entered in StaSoners’ register 10 May 1593.] 

A Divine Genturle of gpiritaal sonnets. 1595^ 

The Poems of Bamabe Barnes: Part i, Parthenophil and Parthenope, 

1593. Part 11 , A Divine Centurie of spiritual sonnets, 1595. Ed. Grosart, 
A. B. 1875. 

Breton, Nicholas. A flourish upon Fanoie. As gallant a Glose, upon so 
trifling a text as ever, was written. Compiled by N. B. Gh»nt. To which 
are annexed The Toyes of on Idle head: Containing, many pretie Pam- 
phlets, for pleasaunt heads to iiasse away Idle time withall. By the same 
Authour. 1582. 

The Pilgrimage to Paradise, joyned with the Countesse of Penbrookes 

love. Oxford. 1592. 

The Arbor of Amorous Devices; Wherein young Gentlemen may reade 

many pleasant fancies and fine devices: And thereon meditate divers 
sweete Conceites to court the love of faire ladies & Gientlewomen. 1597. 

Brittons Bowre of Delights. Contayning. Many, most delectable and fine 

devises, of *rare Epitaphes, pleasant Poems, Pastoralls and Sonnets. 1597. 

Melancholike Humours, in verses of diverse Natures. 1600. 

Pasquils Passe, and passeth not. Set downe in three Pees His Passe 

Precession, and Prognostication. 1600. 

PasQuils Fooles-cap sent to such (to keep their weake bralnes warme) as 

are not able to conceive aright*of lys Mad-cap. With Pasquils Passion 
for the Worlds Waywardnessd. Begun by himselfe, and finished by his 
Friend Morphorlus. 1600. 

An excellent poeme, upcm the longing of a blessed Heart : which loathing 

the world, doth long to be with Christ. With an addition, upon the 
dhflnition of love. 1601. 

A Divine Poeme, divided into two Partes: The Bavidit Soule, and the 

Blessed Weeper. 1601. 

The SonleB Harmony.. ..Numquam out Nunc. 1602. 

— Atraedeseription.ofunthankfulne8se. Oranenemletoingratttade. 1692. 

The Mothers Blesring* 1602. 

The Passionate Shepheard, or the SheiAeardes Love: set 

PassionB to his Shepheardesse Aghda. ^th many excellent 
Poems and pleasant Sonnets, fit fw young heads to passe away idle 
homes. 1604. ^ 
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BN&Bf Nkliil^ The Honoor of Yaloar. 180S. 

80m fanmortell comme toneMhng of, aeATm i^orioafl giMet. 

LTertiM^ S. Wisedome. S.L«m. 4. Constuide. 5. Patienee. & Hmiil* 
Htia. 7. inflniteiieM. DeTided into seaTen dayes Workea IMS. 

1 would and would not. 1614. 

PaaQofls Mad«mnp6,ThTowne at tlieoomi];ition8 of these times. With 

His Message to Iftn of all Estates. 1626. 

The Works In Terse and Prose of Nicholas Breton. Ed. Grosart^ A. B* 

Two voinmes. 1879. 

G^J.,or C.,J. Aldlia. Philoparthens Loving. Follie. 1595. Ed. Wagner, 
W., in Jahrbnoh der Dentsohen Shakespeare-Oesellsohaft, 1875, toI. x, 
and ed. Orosart, A. B., Manchester, 1879. Bptd 1613. 

Aldlia. Phlloparthens loving Folly: Whereunto is added, Pigmalions 

Image: With the Love of Amos and Lanra. And also, Bpigrammes, by 
Sir I. H. and others. 1628. t^Ed. Arber, E., English Ganier, vol. nr, 1882. 

On the anthorship of this work, see Wagner ui tup. and Grosart 
ui tup. A small collection of poems in rime. 

Copley, Anthony. A Fig for Fortune. 1596. Bptd, Spenser Society, 1883. 

Cntwode, Thomas. Caltha Poetamm: or the Bumble Bee. 1599. Bptd by 
Boxburghe Club. (A, fandfdl, skilful and often charming poem, in 
stanxas of seven decasyllabic lines, by an author of whom nothing is 
known. On account of its supposed licentiousness (which is not remark- 
able), the book was burned by order of the archbiraop of Canterbury In 
the year of its pubHcation.) 

Dickenson, John. The Shepheardes Complaint. A passionate Eclogue, 
written in English Hexameters: Whereunto are annexed other conceits, 
brieflie expressing the effects of Loves impressions, and the just punish- 
ment of aspiring beautie. n.d. 

Arisbas, Euphues amidst his slumbers: Or Cupids Journey to Hell. Deey- 

phering a Myrror of Constancie, a Toiioh-«tone of tried affection, begun 
in diaste denres, ended in ohoise delights : And emblasoning Beauties 
glorie, adorned by Natures bountie. With the Triumph of True Love, in 
the foyle of false Fortune. 1594 

Greene in Conceipt. New nused from his grave to writ} the Tragique 

Historic of faire Yalerla of London. Wherein is truly discovered the 
rare and lamentable issue of a Husbands dotage, a wives lendnesse, A 
diildrens disobedience. 1598. 

Prose and Terse by John Dickenson. Ed. Grosart, A.B. 1878. 

Edwards, Thomas. Cephalus and Procris. Narcissus. Aurora musae arnica. 
1595. Bptd, Boxburghe Club, 1^2. * 

Ovid’s treatment is closely followed. Cephalus and Procris is in 
rimed heroics; Narcissus in stanzas of seven decasyllabic lines. Of the 
author little is known; but his poems are good. 

Greene, Bobert. The lyric poems of Bobert Greene are to be found chiefly 
in the following works: 

- — PerimedesThe Blacke-Smith. A golden methode, how to use the mind In 
pleasant and profltable exercise: Wherein is contained speeiall principles 
fit for the highest to imitate, and the meanest to put In practise, how best 
to spend the wearie winters n^^ts, or the longest summers Bveidngs, in 

^ honest and dellglitftin leoreatfon: Wherein we may leame to avolde 
idlene& and wanton senrrilitie, which divers appoint as the end at thdr 
P— times. Heerein are interlaced three merrie and neeessarie dlsoourses 
fit for our time: with certaine i^easant Hlstoiies and trai^boD tales, 
svhich may br ee d deUght to all, and offence to none. 1588. 
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Chmne^ Bobert Meoairibon OflmillM alanim to damberiiv 

mehiidbolieCenatSfleiednk Whofeinoi«dedplieiodiMf|vHbl^ 
of Fortonot the wondmof Love, the triompheB of inoongtaiitTiiiie. Dis- 
playing In Bondrie eonodpted poMions (figured in a eo nitnnant e Historie) 
the Trophees that Tertne oarrieth triomidianty mangre the wrath of 
Envie, or the resolution of Fortune. A worke worthie the yoongest eares 
for pleasure^ or the graTest eensnres for prindpleaf 1589. 

• Greenes Eerer too late. Or, A Powder of Experience: Sent to aU 

yonthfall Gentlemeo ; to roots ont the infections foUiesi that OTcr-rsaching 
conceits foster in the spring time of their youth. Decyphering in a true 
English historie, those particular Yanitiea, that with their firotlite rapours 
nip the blossoms of everie ripe braine, from atteining to his intended 
perfection. As pleasant, as profitable, being a right pumicestone, apt to 
race ont idlenesse with delight, and follie with admonition. 1590. 

Franceicos Fortunes: or The second of Greenes Never too late. 

Wherein is discoursed the fall of Love, the bitter fhfites of Follies 
pleasure, and the repentant sorrowes of a reformed man. 1590. 

Greenes farewell to Folly. Sent to Courtiers and Schollers as a presi- 
dent to warne them from the vaine delights that drawee youth on to re- 
pentance. 1591. 

Philomela. The Lady Fitswaters Nightingale. 1592. 

Greens Oroats-worth of Wit, bought with a Million of Bepentaunoe. 

Describing the follie of youth, the falshoode of makeshift flatterers, the 
ndseiie of the negligent, and mischiefes of deceving Courtezans. Written 
before his death, and published at his dying request. 1596. 

— Ciceronis Amor. Tollies Love. Wherein is discoursed the prime of 
Ciceroes youth, setting out in lively portratures how young Gentlemen 
that aime at honour should levell the ende of their affections, holding the 
love of countrie and friends in more esteeme then those faiding blossomes 
of beauty, that only feede the curious survey of the eye. A worke full of 
Pleasure as following Ciceroes vmne, who was as conceipted in his youth 
as grave in his age, profitable as containing precepts worthy so famous an 
Orator. 1597. 

A Looking Glasse, for London and Englande. Made by Thonuis Lodge 

Gentleman, and Robert Greene. 1598. 

Greenes Orpharion. Wheiin is discovered a musioall concorde of pleasant 

Histories, many sweet moodes graced with such harmonius discords, as 
agreeing in a delightfull closse, they sound both pleasure and profit to 
the ears. Heerein also as in a Diateheron, the branches of Yertue, ascend- 
ing by degrees: are couiyted.in the glorious praise of women-kind. 
With divers Tragical! and Coniicall Histories presented by Orpheus and 
Arion, beeing as full of profit as of pleasure. 1599. 

Greenes Mourning Garment: given him by repentance at the Funerals of 

Love; which he presents for a favour to all young Gentlemen, that wish 
to weane themselves from wanton desires. Both Pleasant and Profitable. 
1616. 

— Dramatic and Poetical Works of Greene and Peele. Ed. Dyce, A. 
1861. 

— The Life and Complete Works in Prose udYerse of BobertChraene. la 
Fifteen Yolumes. Ed. Grosart, A.B. 1881-6. 

Lodges Thomas. The lyric poems of Thomas Lodge are to be found chiefly ^ 
In the following works: 

BcUlaes Metamorphosis: Enterlaced with the unfortunate love of Glancna 

Wherounto Is annexed the deleotahle discourse of the discontented 
Batyre: with sundrie other most absolute Poems and Bonnets. Oontayn- 
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• i^ftostable tjnnuiiife of Diadaiooi ud Couiiooll trfamph of 

^jpuliiwiloi Yerie fit for ywmg Oourtleni to pemae^ and ooy Domes to 
rememlMNev 1$B9, 

Ijodge, Thomas. A Margarite of America. By T. Lodge. 1586. 

Bosalyode. Baphnes golden legaoie: found after his death in his Cell 

at Sileiedra. BMneathed to Philantus aonnes nonrsed op with their 
father in Englano. Fetoht from the Ganariea 1580. 

The Famousi tme and historical! life of Bobert second Duke of Normandy^ ^ 

somamed for his monstrous birt.h and behavioor, Robin the Direll. 
Wherein is contained his dissolute life in his youthf his devout reconcile- 
ment and vertnes in his a ge ; Interlaced with many straunge and 
miraculous adventures. Wherein are both causes of profits, and manie 
conceits of pleasure. 1581. 

Phillis : Honoured with Pastorall Sonnets, Elegies, and amorous delights. 

YiThere-unto is annexed, thedragicall complaynt of Elstred. 1583. 

A Looking Glaase. Sm above under Greene. 

The Complete Works of Thomas Lodge [1580-1623?]. Hunterian Club. 

Four volumes. 1883. 

Munday, Anthony. A Banquet of daintie Conceits: ftimished with verie 
delicate and choyse Inventions, to delight their Mindes who take Pleasure 
in Musique ; and there-withall to sing sweete Ditties, either to the Lute, 
Bandora, Yirginalles, or anie other Instrument. 1588. Harl. Misc. 
Vol. IX. 1812. • 

Metropolis Coronata, The Triumphes of Ancient Drapery: or. Rich 

Cloathing of England, in a second Yeeres performance. 1615. 

The Famous and Renowned Historie of Primaleon of Greece. . . • Trans- 
lated out of French and Italian. Three vols. 1618. See also Los tres 
libros del muy esfor^ado cauallero Primaleon et Polendos su hermano 
hijos del Emperador palmerin de Oliua, Seville, 1524; and Le troisiesme 
livre de Primaleon de Grece Traduit d’Espagnol en Francois (by 
Gabriel Chapuis), Lyons, 1578. 

John a Kent and John a Cumber; a comedy. Ed. Collier, J. P. Shak- 

speare Society. 1851. 

Peele, George. The Araygnement of Paris A Pastorall. 1584. 

An Eglogue Gratulatorie. Entituled: To the right honorable, and re- 
nowned Shepheard of Albions Arcadia : Bobert Earle of Essex and Ewe, 
for his welcome into England from Portugall. 1589. 

Polyhymnia, describing the honourable Triumph at Tylt, before her 

Majestie, on the 17. of November last past, being the first day of the 
three and thirUth yeare of Hef HiAhnetKie raigne. 1590. 

The Famous Chronicle of King Edward the first, rirnamed Edward 

Longshankes, with his retume from the holy lamL Also the life of 
Uevellen rehell in Wales. Lastly, the sinking of Queene Elinor, who 
sunck at Charlngorosse, and rose againe at Potters-hith, now named 
Queenehith. 1593. 

The Old Wives Tale. A pleasant, conceited Comedie, played by the 

Queenes Maiesties players. 1595. 

Dramaiic and Poetical Works. See under Greene. 

Boydon, Matthew. Bon of T. Boydon, editor of the CKirgeous Gallery of 
Ballant Inventions. His Elegy or friend’s pasnon for his Astrqphell is 
to be Ibund in Sjienser’s Colin Clout, 1595, in The Phoenix Nest and in 
•A. gorgions Ghillery. There are verses by him also in H. Gilbert’s 
^ ^ Tme Report, 1583. 

oeMe, Francis. Pans Pipe, Three pastorall Eglogues, in English Hexameter. 

^ith oilier Poetical Yerses defightfhU. . . . 1585. 
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SdbH Fnmehii AdaoMi Oom^afait The OUe WchHUm Tng!|||^ DmUend 
Bttthdiebe. 1598. (1a rime. Yenriileelfame of Seriptari^ m. ^ 

8aUe, who wee m sdliooliiiaeter ot Lioh&eld, also Teniiled Oveone^s Pan- 

doeto under the titles The Fisher-mans TalOi UWii and Floras Fortune, 1586, 

In blank r^rse. 

Smith, William. Ohloris, or The Complaint of thf passionate despised 

» Shepheard. 1596. Ei €hmart, A. B. 1877. 

Boowthem, John. Pandora. The Mueyque of the beantie of his mistresBe 
Diana. 1584. 

(Nothing in this Tolnme of sonnets, based mainly on Bonsard, is so 
beantifiil as its title.) 

Btorer, Thomas (1571— 1804). Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey. 1599. [Bee 
England’s Parnassus.] 

Watson, Thomas. The EKATOMlIASrA qr Passionate Centurle of Lone, 
Divided into two parts: wherei^, the flsst expresseth the Author’s snffer- 
anoe in Love: the latter, his long farewell to Love and all his tyrannie. 
[1581 ?.] 

Thomas Watson’s * Italian Madrigals Englished,’ 1590. Ed. Carpenter, 

F.L [1899.] 

The Poems of Thomas Watson. Ed. Arber, B. 1895. 

Willoby (?), Henry. Willobie his Avisa. Or, the true Pictnre of a modest 
Maid, and of a tihast and constant wife. In Hexameter verse. . • . 1594. 
Bptd 1596, etc. 

Willobie’s Avisa, Ac. Ed. Grosart, A. B. Manchester, 1880. 

For the authorship of this work and its references to Shakespeare, 
see Grosart as above, Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, 1903^ and D. of 
N.B. MV. Willoughby or Willobie, Henry. The author was probably 
one Hadrian DorrelL 

Tates, James. The Castell of Courtesie, Whereunto is adjoyned the Holds of 
Humilitie, with the Chariot of Chastitie thereunto annexed. Also A 
Dialogue betweene Age and Youth and other matters herein conteined. 
[1582.] 

Tong, Bartholomew. Los Sieste Libros de la Diana de lorge de Mdtemayor. 
Talenda. tl559?.] 

— Diana of George of Montemayor. Trans. 1598. 


T. Biography and CBiricisii. 


Barrett, W. A. English Glee and M-Rdrigal writers. 1877. 

Chappell, W. Some account of an Unpublished CoUeetion of Songs and 
BaHads by King Henry Till and his Contemporaries. Archaeologia, 
XLi, p. S7L 

Courthope, W. J. AHistoryof English Poetry. Tols. ii (1904) and m (1903). 
Blisabethsm Lyrie, The. Quarterly Beview, No. 302, October 1902. 
BrBkine,J. The Elisabethan Lyric. A Study. New York and Londim, 1903. 


(Contains a bibliography on pp. 315-329.) 

Funtivall, F. J. BcAert Limeham’s Letter; Describing a part of the enter- 
tainment unto Queen Elisabeth at the Castle of Kenilworth in 1575. 
1907. ^ 

Grovers* Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Ed. Maitland, J. A. a* 5 vols. 

1904. ^ 

Greg, W. W. Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama. A Literary 

with special reference to the Pre-Bestorati<m Btagein BnglaiidL 1909. 
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The OxfiMdHiatiwy of Marie. 6ToiiL Oifoid, 1901-^5. 
KBlibrtlkB. TlKniiaa Lodg« m an iodtaior of the Itdi^ Modoni 

Laogoagie Boriowy iif 2, ip. 155, JaDoary 1907. 

K]iaiit,O.Fe lOberdieMetrikBobMftGfeeii^a. 1890. 

Lanier, 8* Bhakq^re and hie Forenumers. 2 rola. 1902. 

Fenner, B. Metriaohe Untereiiohnngen in George Peele. 1890. 

Bitaon, J. BifaliogAphia Poetioa. 1802. 

gaintabnry, G. ▲ Hiatory of Eliaabethan literature. 1890. ^ 

A Hiatory of Engliah Proaody. Tola. i. (1906) and n (1908). 

Sohelling, F. B. Poetio and rerae eritidiam of the reign of Bliiabeth. Pnblt- 
eationa of the Unireraity of Pennaylrania. 1891. 

Soott, C. K. Madrigal Binging. 1907. 

Boott, M. A. Eliaabethan Trandationa from the Italian. Modem Language 
Aaaoeialion of America, x, xi, xiii and xnr. Baltimore, 1895, 1896, 1898 
and 1899. 

Bymonda, Je A. In the of blue and other proae eaaaya. 1898. (Lyrioa 
from Eliaabethan Bong-Booka, p. 265.) 

Eaaaya Bpeeulatire and SuggeatiTc. Third edition. 1907. (A Com- 

pariaon of Eliaabethan with Yictorian Poetry, p. 865.) 

Tappan, E. M. Nioholaa Breton. Modem Limguage Aaaooiation, xiii. 
Baltimore, 1898. * 

ToTcy, D. C. Beriewa and Eaaaya. 1897. 

Wood, Anthony A Athenae Oxonienaea. Ed. Bliaa, P. 1820. 

Warton, T. The Hiatory of Engliah Poetry. 8 Yola. 1774-81. 


CHAPTER VII 


BOBEBT 80UTHWELL. BAMUEL DANIEL 

Andrewa, John. Anatomic of Baaeneaae. 1615. Bptd in Oroaarfa Fuller 
Worthier Library, yoL ii. 

Barret, Bobert (Jl. 1600). For hia epic The Sacred Warr, Ae D. of N. B. 

Bobebt Chester. 

LoYca Martyr : or Boaalina Complaint. Allegorically abadowing the troth of 
Loyc, in the conatant Fate of the Phcenix and Turtle. A Poeme enter- 
laced with much Yarietie and raritie;"now first translated out of the 
Yenerable Italian Torquato Cmlianb, by Bobert Chester. With the true 
legend of famous King Arthur. « . • 1601. Beiaaued as: The Annala of 
great Brittaine. Or, A Most Excellent Monument, wherein may be 
aeene all the antiquitieB of the Idngdome. . . . 1611. Ed. Groaart, A. B. 
Occ. laanea, yoL vii. 1878. [Cf. Nathaniel Baxter’s Bir Philip Bydney’a 
Ourania, 1606]. 

Bir Bobert Chester, Knight, 1566 (?)*1640 (?). This extraordinary collection 
of poems diaplaya much lea r»^"g in natural history as understood in Its 
antfaiw’a time, much ingenuity in the of acroatica and Ycry little 

poetry. The portiona concerning the Phoenix and Turtle appear to relate 
EliaaBeth and Baaex. For the title giren to it on Its reissue there is little 
excuse, Ki«g Arthur bring the only historical, or mythological, subject with 
which it deals. The trondation from ^Torquato Cmtiano’ iqppeara to be a 
pne fiction. 
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Saiiubl Danibl. 

Byr P. 8. His Astrophel and Stella. Wherein the exeriOenee of sweet Poeqr 
is eonelnded. To the end of which are added^ sundry other rare Sonnets 
of dirers Noble men and Gentlemen. 1591. (2 issoes.) 

Delia. Contaynin^r eertayne Sonnets. 1592. c 

dDelia • • • with the complaint of Bosamond. 1592. 

Delia and Bosamond augmented. Cleopatra. 1594. Ed. Arber, B. 1877. 

The Tragedie of Cleopatra. 1594. 

Daniel’s Delia and Drayton’s Idea. Ed. Esdaile» A. 1908. (Contains a biblio- 
graphy of Delia.) 

The first fowre Bookes of the dyUe wars between the two houses of Lan- 
caster and Torke. 1595. (Contains also the fifth book, pagination and 
rignatures following consecutively.) 

The Poeticall Essayes of Bam. Danyel. Newly corrected and augmented. 
1599. 

This volume contains: Musophilus: contiuning a generall defence of 
learning, 1599; A letter from Octavia to Marcus Antonius, 1599; The 
Tragedie of Cleopatra, 1599; The first fowre Bookes of the civile wars, 
etc., 1595. « 

The Works of Samue^Damel Newly augmented. 1601, 1602. 

This folio contains: A Defence of Byrne: Agidnst a Pamphlet en- 
tituled: Observations in the Art of English Poesie. wherein is demon- 
stratively proved, that Byme is the fittest harmonie of words that 
comportes with our Language [n.d.], rptd by Hadewood, J., in Ancient 
Critical Essays, 1815 ; and also : A panegyrike congratulatory Delivered 
to the Kings most excellent majesty at Burlein^ Harrington in Bntland- 
shire; also oertaine Epistles. With a Defence of Byme, heertofore 
written, and now published by the Author [n. d.]. 

The Tision of the 12. Goddesses, presented in a maske the 8. of January, at 
Hampton Court. 1604. 

Certaine small poems lately printed : with the Tragedie of Philotas. 1605, 
1607. 

The Queenes Arcadia. A Pastorall Trage-Comedie presented to her Majestie 
and her Ladies, by the Cniversitie of Oxford in Christs Church, in August 
last. 1605,1606. 

A Funerall Poeme ui^n the Death of the late noble Earle of Devonshyre. 
[n.d., 1606.] 

The Civile Wares betweene the Howi^es of Lancaster and Torke. 1609. 

Tethys Festival: or The Queenes Wake. Celebrated at Whitehall, the fifth 
day of June 1610. 1610. 

Hymens’ Triumph. A Pastorall Tragicomaedie. Presented at the Queenes 
Court in the Strand at her Majesties magnificent intertainement of the 
Kings most excellent MajesHe, behig at the Nuptials of the Lord Box- 
boron^ 1615. 

The whole workes of Samuel Daniel Esquire In Poetrie. 162S. 

The Comidete Works in verse and prose of Samuel DanieL Ed. Ghmart, 
A. B. Five volumes. 1885. « 

A Seleotlon from the Poefry of Samuel Daniel A Michael Drayton. Ed. 
Beediing, H. 0. 1899. 

Inedited poems of Samuel DanieL PhiloblUon Society* BibBographtcel 
and Historical Miscellanies. ToL ii. 185A * 
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* » * John Dathw or Hbretord. 

Miroin in modaoDu A Olimpee of Oods Qlorle and the Soules Shape* Byes 
mnst be bfighty or else no eyes at dll Can see this dght^ modi more then 
mystiealL 160^ 

Hicrooosmos* The^Disoovery of the Little World, with the government 
thereof. Oxfora, 1603. 

Homonrs Heav’n on Barth; With the Civile Warves of Death and Fortnn^ 
As also The Triumph of Death: Or, The Pidnre of Uie Plagne, ac- 
cording to the Life; as it was in Anno Domini. 1608. 1605. 

Bien Tenn. Greate Britaines Welcome to her greate Mendes, and deere 
brethren the Danes. 1606. 

Samnia Totalis or. All in All, and the same for ever: Or, an Addition to 
Minim in Modem. 1607. 

The Holy Boode, or Christs Cfrosse: Containing Christ Crucified, described 
in Speaking-picture. 1609. 

Humours Heav’n on Earth: With the Civile Warres of Death and Fortune. 
As also The Triumph of Death: Or, The Picture of the Plague^ ac- 
cording to the Life; as it was in Anno Domini 1603. 1609. 

Wittes Pilgrimage, (by Poetieall Essaies) Through a World of amorous 
Sonnets, Sonle-pasnons, and other Passages, Divine, Philosophicall, 
Morall, Poetical! and Politieall. [1610.] 

The Scourge of Folly. Consisting of satyricall Epf^frams, And others in 
honour of many noble Persons and worthy friends, together. With a 
pleasant (though discordant) Descant upon most English Proverbs and 
others. [1611-12 ?.] 

The Muse’s Sacrifice, or Divine Meditations. 1612* 

The Muses Teares for the losse of their hope; heroick and nere-too-much 
praised, Henry, Prince of Wales, Ac. Together with Times Sobs for 
the untimely death of his Glory in that his Darling: and lastly, his 
Epitapha Consecrated To th hight and mighty Prince, Frederick the 
fift, Count Palatine of Bhoyn. Ac. Whereunto is add^ Consolatory 
Straines to wrest Nature from her bent in immoderate mourning. 1613. 

A Select Second Husband for Sir Thomas Overburie^s Wife, now a matchlesse 
widow. 1617. • 

The Complete Works of John Davies of Hereford (15 . .-1618). Ed. Grosart, 

A. B. 2 vola 1878. 

Lee Oeuvres Poetiques et Chretiennes de G. de Salnste, Seigneur dii Bartas. 

2 vola [Paria] 1598. • • 

Chertsey Worthies’ Library. Tlie Complete works of Joshiiah Sylvester. 
Ed. Grosart, A. B. 2 vola 1880. 

Charles FitzGeffrby. 

A Cornish clergyman (1575 P-1637) educated at Cambridge, who wrote 

much Latin verse. His work was well known to, and much admired by, his 

poetical contemporariea 

Sir Francis Drake, His Honorable Hfes commendation, and his Tragieall 
Deathes lamentationa Oxford, 1596. 

iPvery long poem in rime royal, full of classical allnsion; dignified ^ 
and sdmlarly, rather than poetIcaL 

^^Bleamd Birth-day, celebrated in some refigioos meditations on the Angels 

• Anthem. Luo. 2. lA Also Holy Transportations in contemplating some 
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of tfaamiMtoliflefTaldbadJniielialmitoiir teHoiinNali^ ThoMoo&d’ 
Bdition with Addition. Ozfiffd,ia36. ^ 

In rimed eonidets of deoeesrlliddee: • work of eonridemble aoeom- 
xdidiment and rriigiooa and poetical ferroor. 

Poema. Ed. Ghroearti A. B. Manidiestery 188L 

William Fobbst. ^ 

^hhe Hbtorsr of Joeeph the Chaiate oompoaed in bidladde royall omdely: 
largely derived from the Teatamenta of the Twelve Patriardha. In two 
parte. MS. Part i in the Ubrary of Univernty College, Oxford; Part ii 
« hi Britiah Mnaeiim, Boyal Library, 18. C. xiii. Partially ptd in Beeond 
Ghridlde^ v. inf* ^ 

A Notable warke called the pleaaaont poeaye of princelie practSae, oompoaed 
of late in meatre royall by the aymple an^ unlearned air WUliam forreat 
iareeiate,miiohe parte collecte owte of A.bobke entiteled The govemannce 
of noblemen, which booke the wise philoaopher Ariatotele wrote too hia 
diacyple Alexandre the great and mightie Conqneronre. 1548. Britiah 
Mnaenm, Boyal Library, 17. D. ilL Partially ptd in England in the 
Beign of King Henry Till. Part i. Starkey’a Life and Lettera. Ed. 
Herrtage, 8. J. Early Engliah Text Society. 1978. 

A metrical veraion of fifty of the Paalma. Britiah Mnaenm, Boyal Library, 
17. A. xxL Partially ptd in Second Oriaildc. v* inf 
A New Ballade of the Marigolde. Bptd in HarL Miac. x, 253, 1818. 
Patemoater and Te Denm in English Terse. In Foxe’s Aotesand Monuments, 
1568. 

A tme and moste notdble Hiatorye of a right noble and famons ladye prodnoed 
in Si»ayii 0 ,intytnIed,the Secede Orii^de, practiced not longe onte of this 
tyme, in mnohe parte tragedons, as delectable bothe to Heearera and 
Beaders. MS in Bodleian library. Ptd by Boxbnrghe Olnb. Bd.Macray, 
W.D. 1875. 

An dration consolatorye to Marye onre Qneene. In same MS as preceding 
entry, and ptd as above. 

The life of the Blessed Tirgin Mary with other poems. British Mnsenm, 
Harl. MSS ^703. Ptd as above. 

William Forrest Of. 1581) was a Catholic priest, chaplain to qneen Mary, 
and probably holder of an office in Wolsey’s new college of Christ Choreh, 
Oxford. His most important poem, the Seconds Orisilde, presented by him 
to Mary in 1558, is a narrative of the divorce of her mother, queen Catherine 
of Arragon. His poems are interesting rather for the light they throw on 
the theological and social history of his times than for their merits as poetry. 
Forrest was a friend of Alexandei^ Barclay, whom he mentions in tte 
prologue to the second part of the Pleaaaunt poeaye of princelie practise. 
He was a musician, and the owner of ooj^ of much good music of his day; 
his eoUeetion is now at Oxford. 

Abraham Frauncb. 

The Lamentations of Afnintaa for the Death of PhilHa; panq^iraatically 
translated out of Latino into English Hexameterea. 1587, etc. 

The Connteaae of Pembrokes Tvyehnrch. Conteining the affectionate life» 
and unfortunate death of Phiffis and Amyntaa: That in aPaatoi|^; This 
in a FunenJl: both in Bngikh Hexameters. 1591. 

The Connteaae of Pembrokea BmanueL Conteining the Nativity, Paaaioi^ 
Bnriall, and Beanrreetion Christ: togeather with ewtrine Bmimee of 
DavU. All in BagUah Hexameters. 1591. * 
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!ni 0 thifd part of the Connteflae of Pembrokes Tvyehareh: entitled, Amintes 
* %JD^e. IPherein ace the most cenoeited tales of Uie Pagan Oods In 
'Bnglini Hexameters: together with their anndent desoriptlonB and 
Philosophical explications. 1592. 


See, also, H. of B., 1906, toI. tii, c.e. Fraance, Abraham; and the 
introdnctlon to Yictoria, a Latin comedy, ed. Moore Smith, G. 1906, in 
Haterialien snr Ktihde des ftlteren englischen Dramas, toL xit. 


Robert Southwell. 

Saint Peters Complaint, with other Poemes. 1595. Also Edinburgh, [1595 ?.] 
Saint Peters Complaint, newly augmented with other Poems. I lire to dy 
I dy to live. Printed by H. L. for William Leake : and are to be 
sold at his shop in Panles Churchyard, at the signe of the holy Ghost. 
[n.d.] Also 1602, 1620. / 

Masoniae. or, certaine excellent Poems and spiritnall Hymnes: Omitted in 
the last Impression of Peters Complaint; being needefnll thereunto to 
be annexed, as being both Divine and Witde. All composed by B. S. 
1595. 

[A?] Foure-fould meditation, of the fonre last things; vis. 

Honre of Death. 

Day of Judgement. 

Paines of Hell. 

Joyes of Heaven. 

Shewing the estate of the Elect and Reprobate. Composed in a Divine 
Poeme. 1606. Ed. Edwards, C. 1895. (Isham Reprints, No. A) 
Poetical Works Ed. Turnbull, W. B. 1856. 

Complete Poems of Robert Southwell, S.J. Ed. Grosart, A. B. 1872. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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William Warner. 

Albions England. Or Historical Map of the same Island : prosecuted from 
the lives. Antes and Labors of Saturne, Jupiter, Hercules, and JSneas: 
Originalles of the Bruton, and Englishmen, and ocoasiqp of the Brutons 
their first aryvall in Albion. . . • With Historical! Intermixtures, Invention, 
and Yarietie prolfitably, briefiy and pleasantly performed in Yerse and 
Prose. 1586. Revised and enlarged 1589, etc. and in 1612 with the 
addition of the Epitome (in prose) of the whole history of England. 
Bptd, Chalmers, Eng. Poe^ voL iv, 1810. [See, also, Letters of Charles 
Lamb, ed. Ainger, A., 1888, ii^93.]*^ 

Biography and Criticism. 

Conrthope, W. J. A History of English Poetry. Yols. ii (1904) and ni 
(1903). 

Fleay, F. G. On the career of Samuel Daniel. Anglia, vol. xi, p. 619. 1889. 

A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559-1642. 2 vols. 

1891. 

Hannay, D. The Later Renaissance. Edinburgh. 1898. 

IsMe, H. Wie weit geht die Abhingigkeit Shakspere’s von Daniel als 
londier? Shakespere Jahrbnch, xtii, p. 165. 1882. 

^^Hdeanx, W. F. Daniers Delia, 1592. Athenmnm, Mo. 3952, 25 July 1903. 

A. T. Adventores in Criticism. 18^ 

8«M»Mmry,G. A History of Bliiabethan Literatnre. 1890. 

- — A History of English Prosody. Yols. i (1906) and ii (1908). 
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THOMAS CAMPION 

Tlumiae Campiani Poemata. Ad ThamefldiL Fragmentnm Umbrae. Ltber 
Elegiamm. Liber Bpifframmatum. 1595. 

A Boolm of Ayres, Set foorth to be song to the Lute, 9rpberiaii, and Base 
o Tioll, by Philip Bosseter, Lntenist: And are to be soldo at his honse in 
FleeMreete neere to the Gray-honnd. 1901. 

Obserrations in the Art of English Poesie. Wherein it is demonstratiTely 
proored, and by example oonflrmed, that the English toong will reoeive 
eight seTerall kinds of nombers, proper to it selfe, which are all in this 
booke set forth, and were never before this time by any man attempted. 
1602. [For Daniel’s reply, see ante yoL hi.] 

The Diseription Of A Maske, Presented before the Kinges Majestic at 
White-Hall, on Twelfth Night last, in honour of the Lord Hayes, and his 
Bride. ... To this by occasion other small Poemes are adjoyned. 1907. 
Songs of Mourning: Bewailing the untimely death of Prince Henry. Worded 
by Tho. Campion. And set forth to be sung with one Yoyee to the Lute, 
or Yiol: by John Coprario. 1613. 

A Relation Of the Late Boyall Entertainment Oivan By The Bight Honor- 
able The Lord Knowles, At Cawsome-House neere Bedding: to our most 
Oraeious Qneene, cQurone Anne, in her Progresse toward the Bathe, 
upon the seven and eight and twentie dayes of Aprill, 1613. Whereunto 
is annexed the Description, Speeches, and Songs of the Lords Maske, 
presented in the Banquetting-house on the Marriage night of the Hi|^ 
and Mightie, Count Palatine, and the Royally descended the Ladie 
Elizabeth. 1613. 

Two Bookes of Ayres. The First Contayning Divine and Morall Songs: The 
Second, Light Conceits of Lovers. To be sung to the Lute andyiols,in two, 
three, and foure Parts: or by one Yoyce to an Instrument. [n.d. c. 1613.] 
The Description of a Maske : Presented in the Banqueting roome at 
YHiitehall, on Saint Stephens night last. At the Manage of the Bight 
Honourable the Earle of Somerset: And the right noble the L^y 
Frances Howjird. Whereunto are annexed divers choice Ayres composed 
for this Maske that may be sung with a single voyce to the Lute or 
Base-Yiall. 1914. 

The Third and Fourth Booke of Ayres. So as they may be expressed by one 
Yoyce, with a Yioll, Lute, or Orpharion. [nil. c. 1917.] 

A New Way of Making Fowre pi^rts in Counter-point by a most familiar and 
infallible Buie. Secondly, a necessaiy discourse of Keyes, and their 
proper closes. Thirdly, the allov^ed passages of all Concords perfect, or 
imperfect, are declared. Also by way of Preface, the nature of the Scale 
is express^, with a briefe Method teaching to Sing. [n.d. c. 1617.] 

Tho. Campiani Epigrammatum libri ii. Umbra. Elegiamm liber unns. 
Excudebat E. Griffin. 1619. 

Ballon, A. H. (ed.). The works of Dr Thomas Campion. 1889. 

(ed.). Songs and Masques with Observations in the Art of English Poesy. 

1993. 

Beyher, 'PauL Lea Masques AngUis. Paris, 1909. 

' Rhys, Ernest (ed.). Lyric Poems. (Lyric Poets Series.) n.d. ^ * 
Yiviaa, Perdval (ed.). Poetical Works (in English) of Thomas Campion. 1907. 

(ed.). Complete Works of Thomas Campion. Oxford. [In preparatioo.] 

See, also, Egerton MS 2699 (British Museum), being the Account book qf 
Augustine Steward* 
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GHAFTER IX 

THE SUOCBSSOBS OF 8PEN8BB 

William Basse. 

The PastoralB and other Workes of W.B. Never before imininted. Oxford, 
1653. Ed. Collar, J. P. Oxford, 1870. (See, also, Collier, J. P., lUnetro- 
tions of early Bofflish Popular Literature, vol. ii, 1868 IT.) ^ 

The Poetical Works of William Basse, now for the first time oollected and 
edited, with introdootion and notes by Bond, B. W. 1883. (With an 
excellent Ifibliography.) 

Great Brittaines Sunnes-set, bewailed with a shower of tears. Oxford, 1613. 
Facsimiled hy Allnutt,W. H. Oxford, 1872. 

William Basse was bom c. 1583. He wrote, in close imitation of Spenser’s 
liirhter mood. Pastorals and adon^ poem Urania. Isaak Walton quotes his 
Angler’s Song and mentions Tom of Bedlam and the Hunter in Ids oareere 
with admiration. Full information on his life and writings may be found 
in Bond’s edition. 

William Browne, of Tavistcxjk. 

Works; containing Britannia’s Pastorals. The Shepherd’s Pipe. The 
Inner Temple Masque, and other x^oems. 3 vols. 1772. 

Original Poems of W. B. never before published, ed^Brydges, S. E. Lee 
Priory, 1815. 

The Whole Works of W. Browne now first collected. Haslitt, W. C. 
Boxburghe Library. 1868. 

The Poems of William Browne, of Tavistock. Ed. Goodwin, G. With an 
introduction by Bullen, A. H. 2 vols. 1884 

An Elegie on the never Inongh Bewailed Death of the Worthy, Vertuous, 
glory of these, and wonder for ensuing times, Henry, Prince of Wales. 
1613. 

Britannia’s Pastorals. The first book appeared in folio, without any date on 
title-page: but the address to the reader is dated 18 June 1613. 
Book II, Printed by Thomas Snodham for George Norton, and are to be 
sold at the signe of the Bed Bull without Temple-bari^, 1616. Books i 
and ii, 1625, and ed. Thompson, W., 1845. Book iii was printed for the 
first time in 1852 by Croker, T. Crofton, from the HS in the library of 
Salisbury cathedraL 

The Inner Temple Masque. Jan. 13, 1614. 

The Shepheard’s Pipe. (Other Eclogues by Mr Brooke, Mr Wither, and 
Mr Davies.) 3 pts. 1614 * # 

Authorities. 

Breton, N. Pastoral Poems. Pembroke Booklets, no. 3. 1806. 

ChMse, E. The Jacobean Poets. 2nd ed. 1888. 

Moorman, F. W. William Browne. His Britannia’s Pastorals. 1887. 
Prince, J. The Worthies of Devon. 1701. 

Sidney, P. The Subject of All Terse: being an enquiry into the authorship 
of a famous epitaplL 1807. 

•^msactions of Devonshire Association, vol. vi, 531 ; vol. xix, 218—237. 

% Sib John Davies. . 

Collected Works. 

Poetical Works of Sir John Davies published from a corrected copy 
^formerly in the poBsession of Mr Thompson. 1773. 
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Wofkf in Term and peoae (indodinir Utherto nniHiblUied MSB), (d. 

Qromxtf A. B. In Fuller WiurtUes* Ltbfury. 8 rob. 188B-79. ^ ^ • 
Complete Poems. Bd« Orosurt, A. B« 2 toUl 1876. 

Works. EdL Morley, H. The Cerisbroke Library. YoL x. 1888 1L 

Single Works. 

Orohestm or a Poeme on Daondn^r Judidally prooring^he true observation 
of time and measure, in the Authentioall laudable use of Daunoing. 
1596. Bptd in Arbe^s An Englidi Gamer, vol. v, 1882. 

Orchestra or A Poeme expressing the Antiquitie and Bxoelleneie of 
Danndng. In a Dialogue betweene Penelope and one of her Wooers. 
Not finished. 1622. (Contuns also Nosoe teipsum, Hymnes of Astroea.) 
Nosoe teipsum. This oracle eximunded in two elegies. 1. Of humane know- 
ledge. 2. Of the soule of man and the immortalitie thereof. 1599 
(rptd in Arber^s An English Gamer, toL U, 1882), 1802, etc. 

A dismverie of the trae causes why Irelalid was never entirely subdued. •• 
nntill the beginning of his Majesties happie raigne. 1612. 

Le primer Beport des cases et matters en Ley resolres adjudges en les Courts 
de Boy en Ireland. 1615. Translated, Dublin, 1762. 

Hymnes of Astroea in acrosticke Terse. Praises of his Soveraigne Queen 
Elisabeth. 1618. * 

England’s Independency. 1674 

A Poem on the immSrtality of the soul. To which is prefixed an essay on 
the same subject, by Dr T. Sheridan. Together with historical relations 
concerning Ireland, by Sir J. D. 2 pts. Dublin, 1751. 

The antiquity ... and succession of the High Steward of England. The 
antiquity ••• of the Earl Marshall of England. Of the antiquity, use. ..of 
lawful cofnbats in England. In A collection of cnrious discourses. 
Yol. II. Heame, T. 1771. 

Historical Tracts. 1786. 

A letter to the Earl of Salisbury. In CoUeetanae de rebus Hibemicis. 
YoLi. 1786. 

Epigrammes, reprinted from a rare edition in the possession of Sir C. Idiam. 
Isham Beprints. 1870 ff. 

See Woolrych, H. W., Lives of eminent Serjeants-at-Law, 2 vols, 1869. 

William Drummond, of Hawthornden. 

Collected Works. 

Poems: Amorous, Funerall, DMne, Pastorall, in Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, 
Madrigals. 1616. ^ 

Poems, By that most famous Wit, William Drummond of Hawthornden. 
16^. (With a preface by Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew. It contains 
most of the poems previously published, and about oxty new poems, two 
of which are certainly not by Drummond.) The title-page of the B. M* 
copy of 1659 reads: The most Elegant and Elabourate Poems of that 
Great Court Wit Mr William Drummond, etc. Printed for WlUiain 
Bands Bookseller, at his House over against the Beare Taveme in Fl^t 
street, 1659. There is also another title-page bound up with the same: 
Poems, By that most Famous Wit, William Drummond of Hawthornden. 
Printed by W. H. and are to be sold In the Company of StathnilM, 1656. • 
It contains the introduction by Phillips. 

The Works of William Drummond, of Hawthornden. Conid sting of those 
whidi were formerly Printed and those wUch were desiigiM for ^ 
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* •Ptmb. How PoMUied f^m tihe ▲athof’i Original Oopiefl. Bdinbnigli: 

• printed tipiidaiiieB Wataon, in Cndg*»X}loBB»1711. (E^ted by SagO| John, 

fUQ BttUimaiif T« Contains about forty additional niany of 

donbtfbl aathmtioity; Tarions prose tracts and papers; afaiiher selection 
of Drummond’s oorrespondenoe, and a memoir by bishop Sage which Is 
the prindpal early authority for the life of Drummond.) 

Poems. Ed. Maitland, T. Maitland Club. Edinburgh, 18^ Ed. Turnbull, 
W. B. 1856. Bptd in Library of British Authors. 1890. Ed. Ward^ 
W. On in The Muses Library. 2to1s. 1894. (Ccmtains bibliography.) 

Single fVorks. 

Teares on the Death of Meliades. Edinburgh, printed by Andro Hart, and 
are to bee sold at his shop on the north side of the high streete, a title 
beneath the Crosse. 1613. 3rd ed. 161A 

Forth Feasting. A Panegyridke to the Kings Most Excellent Majestie. 
Edinburgh, 1617. Bptd in The Muses Welcome to King James, 
E^burgh, 1618, with the prefixed sonnet by Drummond, which does not 
appear in original edition. 

Flowers of Sion. To which is adjoyned Drummond’s Cypresse Grove. 1623. 
Edinburgh, 1630. (Contains four new poems, viz. An Hymn of the 
Ascension; a Sonnet, Death’s Last WiU; The Shadow of the Judgment; 
and a Sonnet to the Obsequies of King James.) 

The Entertainment of the high and mighty Monarch Charles, King of Great 
Britaine, France, and Ireland, into his auncient and royall eitie of 
Edinburgh, the fifteenth of June, 1633. Edinburgh, 1633. 

To The Exequies of the Honourable Sr Antonye Alexander, Knight, etc. A 
pastorall Elegie. Edinburgh, printed in King James his College, by 
Gleorge Anderson. 1638. 

The History of Scotland, from the year 1423 until the year 1542, containing 
the lives and reigns of James I—T. With several memorials of state 
during the reign of James Yl and Charles I. 1655. 

A Cypress Grove. The Yenetian Series. 1905. Ed. Bullen, A. H. Stratford- 
on-Avon, 1907. 

See Conversations of Ben Jonson with William Drummond of Hawthom- 

den, Shakspr. Soc., 1842. 

Giles Fletcher (the yorNOEB). 

(See also under Phineas Fletcher.) 

Poems. Fuller Worthies’ Library. « Ed/Gromrt, A. B. 1868. 

Complete Poems. Ed. Grosart, A. B. Ebrly English Poets. 1876. 

Sorrowes Joy Or a Lamentation for our late deceased Soveraigne^ Elizabeth, 
with a triumph for the prosperous succession of our gratious King, 
James. Cambridge, 1603. 

Christ’s Yietorie, and Triumph in Heaven, and Earth, over, and after death. 

Cambridge, 1610, 1632, 1640. 

The Rewind of the FmthfuU. 1623. 

See Hunteris Chorus Yatum MS, Brit. Mns. Addit. MS 24487, f. 79. 

» • Phineas Fletcher. 

Poems, ed. Grosart, A. B. Fuller Worthiee^ Library. 1®®^ 

C>Uea and PUneM Fktdier. Poetical Works. Bd.Boas,F.B. Cimilwidc* 
^o^iah elastics. 2 vnds. 1906» 1909. 
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Single WoTk$. n 

LoooslMy Tel pietae Jeraitioa. (The Loenete or ApollymilBls.) Claiiiliridge« 
1627. 

Brittain’s Ida written by that renowned PoSt Edmond Spencer. 1628. 

(Attrlhnted by Orosart and Boas to Phineas Fletcher.) 

Sicettdes; a piscatory. 1631. a 

^oy in Tribnlalion, or Oonsolations for AfBioted Spirits. 1632. 

Tim Way to Blessedness, a treatise on the First Psalme. 1632. 

Sylra Poetica. Cambridge, 1633. 

The Pnrple Island: or the Isle of Man: together with Piscatorie Eologs and 
other Poetical Miscellanies. Cambridge, 1633. 

Elisa or An Elegie Upon the Unripe Decease, of Sr ^Antonie Irby. 
Cambridge, 1633. 

A Father’s Testament. Written long rince «for the benefit of the particular 
relations of the author. 1670. 

See Cole’s MS, History of King’s College, Cambridge, MS xv, 35, and 
Hunter’s Chorus Tatum MS, Brit. Mus. Addit. MS 24487, f. 80. 


Fulke Oreyille, Lord Br6ok£. 

[For fionnets, see vol. iii of the present work.] 

Certaine learned and elegant workes of the Bight Honourable Fulke, Lord 
Brooke, written in his youth and familiar exerdse with Sir Philip Sidney. 
Printed by E. P. for Henry Seyle, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
signe of the Tygers head in St Paules Churchyard. 1633. 

The Bemains of Sir Fulk Grevill Lord Brooke : Being Poems of Monarchy 
and Beligion: Nerer before Printed. Printed by T. N. for Henry 
Herringman at the sign of the Blew Anchor in the Lower Walk of the 
New Exchange. 1670. (Contams Poems, Alaham, Mustapha, Coelica, a 
Letter to an Honourable Lady a Letter of TraTell.) 

The Works in verse and prose complete of the Lord Brooke. Ed. Grosart, 
A. B. 4 vols. Fuller Worthies’ Library. 1868. 

ft 

The Tragedy of Mustapha. 1609. 

The life of the renowned Sr Philip Sidney. With the true interest of 
England, as it then stood in relation to all forrain princes: and par- 
ticularly for suppressing the power of Spain, stated by him. His 
prinoipall Actions, Counsels, Designes, and Death. Together with a 
abort account of the maxims au(l polfbies used by Queen Elizabeth in her 
government. Written by Sir Fulke Grevil, Knight, Lord Brook, a 
Serrant to Queen Elizabeth, and his Companion and Friend. 1652. Ed. 
Brydges, B. 2 vols. Lee Priory, 1816. Ed* Smith, N. Oxford, 1907. 
[Fully annotated.] 

See Bolton, B., Hypercritica, 1622 ; Hunter’s Chorus Tatum MS, Brit. Hus. 

Addit. MS 24492, f« 107 ; A Tractate called the Patron, Brit. Mas. Addit. MS 

4839, f. 131 ; Walpole, H., Boyal and Noble Authors, 11 , 220, 1806. 


George Wither. • 

Workes. Containing Satyrs, Epigrams, Eclogues, Sonnets, and 

Whereunto is annexed a F^phrase on the Creed a^ the Lords 
Prayer. 1620. * 
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JswDilia* jL^oUeetioii of those Poemes whieh were heretofore imfirhited. 
XSt2. Sd. Gnteh, J. M. Bristol, 1820. 

Dirine Poems (by way of Paraphrase) on the Ten Commandments. BdL 
Elisabeth Ba^ ( Wither’s daughter). 1688. 

Poems. Ed. Morley, H. 1891. 

Einthalamia; or Nnftiall Poems. 1612. Eptd 1633. 

Prince Henrie’s Obsequies, or Moumefull Elegies upon his death. 1612. * 

Abuses Stript and Whipt: or satyricall essayes. Dirided into two bookes. 
1613, 1617. Also 1632, containing Einthalamia and The Shepheards 
Hunting. 

Fidelia. 1615. Newly corrected and augmented. 1619. A rpt of the 1615 
edition in Arbor’s An English Gamer, toI. vi, 1883. 

Shepherds Hunting, The: being certaine Eglognes written during the time 
of the Authors Imprisonmqiit in the Marshalsey. 1615. 

Witheris Motto, Nec habeo, nec Gareo, nee Guro. London (?) 1621 (?). 

Faire-Tirtue, the Mistresse of Phil’arete. A Miscelany of Epigrams, Sonnets, 
Epitaphs, etc. 1622. Bptd in Arbor’s An English Gamer, toI. iv, 1882. 

Verses intended to the King’s Majesty, by Major G. W., whilst he was 
prisoner in Newgate. 1622. 

The Hymnes and Songef of the Ghurch, divided into two parts. 1624?. 
Ed. Farr, E., in Library of Old Authors. 1857-8. 

Schollers Purgatory, The, discovered in the Stationen# Gommonwealth, and 
described in a Discorse Apologeticall. 1625 (?). 

Britain’s Remembrancer, containing a narration of the Plague lately past; a 
declaration of the mischiefs present, and a prediction of judgments to 
come, if repentence prevent not. 1628. 

Collection of Emblemes, A, ancient and modern. 1634-5. 

Halelujah, or Britans second Remembrancer bringing to Remembrance 
(in praisefull and Poenitentiall Hymns, Spirituall Songs, and Morall 
Odes)' Meditations, advancing the glory of God, in the practise of Pietie 
and Vertue; and applyed to easie Tunes, to be sung in Families, etc. 
Gomposed in a threefold Volume, by George TVither. The first, contains 
Hymns Occasionall. The second. Hymns Temporary. The thir^ Hymns 
PerBonall. That all Persons, according to their Degrees, and Qualities, 
may at all Times, and upon all eminent Occasions, be remembered to 
praise GU>d; and to be mindfoll of their Duties. One woe is past, the 
second, passing on; Beware the third, if this, in vain be gone. 1641. Ed. 
Farr, E., in Library of Old Authors. 1857-8. 

Campo-Musae, or the field-murings of Oaptam George Wither, touching his 
Military Engagement for the King v^d Parliament, the justnesse of the 
same, and the present distractions of these Islands. 1643. 

Witheris prophesie of the downfal of Antichrist. 1644. 

Letter of Advice touching the choice of Knights and Burge s s e s for the 
Parliament. 1645. 

Vox Pacifica; a Voice tending to the Pacification of God’s wrath. 1645. 

Justifiarins justlfloatns: Justice justified. 1646. 

Opobalsamum Anglicannm: an English Balme, lately pressed out of a shmbt 
and spread upon these papers. 1646. 

Carmen expostulatorium, or a timely expostulation with those both of the 
• <^^ty of JLondon and the present amde. 1647. 

Carmen BneharisHeon: a private thank-oblation exhibited to the glory of the 
^ Lord of Hosts. 1649. 

British Appeals, with Gods men^ull replies, on the behaife of the Common* 
health of Bnglud. 1651. 
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Dark Lanten^ «oiitalnlii|r & 

Thi«e XKriTate Meditattonfiu 1655. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BpIstoUiim-Taffiim-proBa-iiiaM or an Bpiatle at randome, in inoBe and 

metre. 1659. 

Petition, The, and narratiTe of O. W. Beg. eonoeming his many grievances 
and long sufferings. 1659. 

Fid6»*Ang]ieana. Or, a plea for the pnbliok-faith of these nations. 1660. 

flpecnlnm Speonlativam: or a considering glass. 1660. 

TndoivPoetieas. A Poedck-Phrensie. 1660. 

ParaleUogrammaton. An epistle to the three nations of England, Bootland, 
and Ireland. 1662. 

Bohoes flpom the Sixth Trumpet. Beverberated by a review of negleeted 
remembranoes. 1666. 

Nil Ultra; or, the Last Works of Captain O. W. 1668. 

Tox YulgL A poem in censure of the Parlu|ment of 1661. Maeray, W. D. 
Anecdota Bodleiana. Pt 2. 1879 ft ' 

Authofititi. 

Arber, B. An English Chumer. Yol. rv. 1882. Yol. vi. 1888. 

Aubrey, J. Brief Lives. Ed. Clarke, A. Yol. i, 221; voL 11 , 306-7. Oxford, 
1898. 

Hunter’s Chorus Yatum MS. Brit. Mus. Addit. MS 24491, f. 24 

Lamb, C. See works^ced. Lucas. E. Y., 7 vols. 1903-5. 

Spenser Society. The reprints of Witheris Works between 1870 and 1883. 
20pts. 

Wood, A. A Athenae Oxoniensea Ed. Bliss, P. Yol. iii, 761-75. 1813. 

Sir Henry Wotton. 

Works. 

Poema Ed. Dyce, A. 1842. 

Poemsof Sir H. Wotton, Sir W.BaleIgh and othera Ed. Hannah, J. 1845 if. 

A panegyriok of king Charles; being observations upon the inclination, life, 
and government of our sovereign lord the King. 1649. 

Beliquiae Wottonianae; or a colleotion of lives, letters, xmms; with characters 
of sundry personages: and other incomparable pieces of language and art 
Ed. with life by Walton, Isaak. 1651. Third edition with.large additiona 
1672. Fourth edition with additions and several letters to Lord Zouoh, 
never publish’d till now. 1685. 

The State of Christendom; or a most exact and curious discovery of many 
secret passages and hidden idysfeHes qf the Timea 1657. 

Letters to Sir Edmund Bacon. 1661V 

Ad regem e Scotia reducem H. Wottoni plausus et vota. Monarobia 
Britanniea. 1681. 

A short view of the life and death of George Yilliers Duke of Buckingham. 
Harlrian Miscellany, voL viii. 1744 

Letter to John Milton, in Comus, a mask. 1747. 

The elements of Architecture. In A second coUeetion of soaree and valuable 
Tracts, voL i, 1750. Ed. Prideaux, 8. T. 1963. 

A parallel between the Earl of Essex and the Duke of Buckingham. 1753. 

Authorities. ^ 

Smith, L.P. The Llib and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. 2vo]a^l967. 

Walton, Isaak. The life of Sir Henry Wotton. 1670. Also in dm 1651 
and earlier editbms of Beligniae Wottonianae. 

Ward, A. W. Sir Henry Wotton: a Uographieal sketch. 1886. * 
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* OHAPTER X 

HIOHABL DBATTON 

The Hanncmle of tlte Choroh. Contalninirff The Sidrituall Songes and holy 
Hymnesy of godly men, Patriarkes and ProiAetes: all, sweetly aoundiiig,^ 
to the pi^se and glory of the hinibest Now' (newlie) rednoed Into 
sondrie kinds of English Meeter: meete to be read or sung, for the 
solace and comfort of the godly. 1591. Rptd 1610 as A Hearenly 
Harmonic of Spiritaail Songes. Ed. Dyce, A., Percy Soc., toI. vii, 1843. 
In Poems, ed. Collier, J. P., Boxbnrghe Club, 1856. In Works, ed. 
Hooper, 1876. 

Idea The Shepheards Garland, ^Fashioned in nine Eglogs. Rowlands Sacrifice 
to the Nine Muses. ... By Peace Plenty. By Wisdome Peace. T. 0. 

1593. Rptd,ed. Collier, Bozbnrghe Club, 1856, and facsimiled, ed. Collier 

[1870 ?]. Bievised and printed as Eglogs, in Poemes Lyrick and Pastoral 
[1606]. Rptd, Spenser Soc., 1891. Again revised and printed as Pastorals 
Containing Eglogues, in Poems, 1619 and 1620. Rptd in Works, 1748, 
etc. Ed. Arber, E., fti An English Garner, vol. viii, 1896. Songs from 
editions of 1593, 1605 and 1606 in Minor Poems of M. D., ed. Brett, C., 
1907. ♦ 

Peirs Gaveston Earle of Cornwall. His life, death, and fortune. [1593 or 

1594. ] Rptd 1595 (?) ; and revised in The Tragicall Legend of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, etc., 1596; and in Poems of 1605, etc.; in Works, 
1748, etc. ; and Spenser S^^ Poems, 1888. 

Matilda. The faire and chaste Daughter of the Lord Bohert Fitswater. 
The True Glorie Of The Noble House Of Sussex. 1594. Rptd 1594; 
and in 1596 to 1888 as Peirs Gaveston above. 

Tig Tragicall Legend of Robert, Duke of Normandy, snmamed Shortthigh, 
eldest sonne to William Conqueror. With the legend of Matilda. . . . 
And the Legend of Piers Gaveston. 1596. Rptd in Poems, 1605, etc.; 
in Works, 1748, etc.; and in Spenser Soc., Poems, 1888. 

The Legend of Great Cromwel. 1607. Rptd 1609; ilk A Mirour for 
Magistrates, 1610, and ed. Haslewood, 1815; in Poems, 1619, 1620; and 
in Works, 1748, etc. 

Ideas Mirrour. Amours in Quatorzains. 1594. Rptd in Poems, ed. Collier, 
Boxburghe Club, 1856. Second edition, revised, in Englands Heroicall 
Epistles, 1599. Third edition, revised, hi Eng. Her. Ep., 1600. Fourth 
•edition, revised, in Eng. Her.* Ep.;^ 1602; rptd with alterations in The 
Barrens Wars, 1603. Fifth edition, revis^ in Poems, 1605; rptd 1608, 
etc. ; in Poems, Spenser Soc., 1888. Sixth ^ition in Poems, 1619 ; rptd 
1620, etc.; in Works, 1748, etc.; ed. Arher and Lee in An English Gamer, 
1883, 1904; ed. Morley in The Barons’ Wars, 1887; ed. Crow in Eliza- 
bethui Sonnet-Cycles, 1897; Collier’s Boxbnrghe Club Poems, 1856, 
contains also the sonnets from editions later than 1594; and Brett’s 
Minor Poems, 1907, gives all the sonnets from all editions in the form 
in which they were first published, with others, not from Idea, in the 
appendix. Daniel’s Delia and Drayton’s Idea, ed. Esdalie, A., 1906, con- 
tain84^e 63 sonnets of 1619, with 11 others, and a bibUography of Ideas 
Mirrodr. 

Endimion snd Phoebe. Ideas Ijafrnns. n.d. [1595]. Rptd, ed. Collier, Box- 
hiivlie Club, 185^ and fhcnmiled, ed. Collier, 1870(?). Portions fauxnv 
* Porated in The Man in the Moone, 1606, q.e. 
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Mcirflmerlfldo*. Tlie LmamMUe emU warm of Bdward Ae Seeoiid ani 
the Barmia. 1596. Bpid, ad. OdUer, Basbiinrlie Olals 1B5& 
written and pabiUbed aa 

The Barrm Wars In the raigne of Bdward the second, with Bnglaiids 
HerotcaU Eidstles. 1908. Bptd in Poems, 1808, etc.; in Workai 1748, etc.; 
ed. Horley, 1882; Spenser 800 ., Poems, 1888. 

Bni^laiids Heroicall Bpistles. 1597. Enlarged in 1598i0in 1599 (?rptd 1600), 

* in 1602 (rptd in The Bamms Wars, 1608), and in Poems, 1605; rptd 
in Poems, 1608, eto; rptd alone [1^], 1697, 1737, [1758?]; in WoriEs, 
1788, etc.; and in Spenser Soo., Poems, 1888. 

To the Hajestie of King James. A gratnlatorle Poem. 1608. 

The Owle. Noctuas Athenas. 1604. Bptd in Poem% 1619; in Worhs, 1748, 
etc. 

A Pman Trinmphdl composed for the Sooietie of the Gddnniths of London: 
congratnlating his Highnea magnifioent»^tring the citle. 1604. Bptd 
in Nichols, J., The Progresses... of King James the First, 1828. 

Moyses in a Map of his Miracles. 1604. Altered and published as 

Hosesb his Birth and Miracles, in The Mnses Blidnm, 1680 (rptd Spenser Soc., 
1892); rptd in Works, 1748, etc. 

Poemes Lyriok and PastordL Odes, Bgk^ The Man in the Moone. 
[1606 ?.] Bptd in Poems, ed. Collier, Boxbni^e Club, 1856; Spenser 
Soc., 1891. 

Odes. In Poemes Lprick and Pastorall, 1606 (?) ; with additionB in Poems, 
1619, 1620; in Works, 1748, etc.; in Arbor’s English Ghumer, 1896 and 
1908; in Minor Poems, ed. Bre^ C., 1907. 

The Man in the Moone. In Poemes L]^ck and Pastorall, 1606 (?}; in Poems, 
1619, 1620; in Works, 1748, etc. 

Poly-Olbion or A Chorographicall Description of Tracts, Bivers, Monntaines, 
Forests, and other Parts of this renowned Isle of Great Britaine, With 
intermixture of the most Bemarquable Stories, Antiquities, Wonders^ 
Barityes, Pleasures, and Commodities of the same: Digested in a Poem 
by Michael Drayton, Esq. With a Table added, for direction to those 
occurrences of Story and Antiquitie whereunto the Course of the Volume 
easily leads not. 1613. 

A Chorographicall Description. • • • Dirided into two Bookes; the latter con- 
taining twelre Songs, ncTcr before Imprinted. 1622. Before Song xix 
is another title-page : The second part, or A Continuance Of Poly-OIbbn 
From The Eighteenth Song. . • . 162^ Bptd in Works, 1748, etc.; ed. 
Southey, in Select works of the British Poets, 1831; in Works, ed. 
Hooper, 1876; and Spenser ^oo^ 1890. 

An Elegie on the Lady Penelope Clifton, by M. Dr: 

An Elegie on the death of the thrA sonnes of the Lord Sheffield, drowned 
neere where Trent falleth into Humber. 

These two are in Certain Elegiesdone by Sundrie Excellent Wits, 1618 
and 1620. For later reprints, see The Battaile of Agincourt, 1627, etc. 

Blegiea upon sundry Ocoadons. la The Battaile of Agincourt, 1627, rptd 
1631; in Works (with omissions), 1748, ete. Bptd In fbll from the edition 
of 1^7 in Brett, C., Minor Poems, 1907. 

The Battaile of A||^hicourt...The Miseries of Queene Margarita, the infor- 
tunate wife of that most infortnnate King Henry the sfrt. NImphidia, 
the Court of Fayrie. Tim Quest oi Cinthia. The ffimphea^s BItena. ^ 
The Moone-Calfe. Blagies upon sundry occasions. 1627. j/btd 1631; 
in Worlu, 1748, etc.; cA Gamtt, B., 18S^ 

The Mismies of Omane Maigarite. laTteBidta&eof Agiiiooiirt»1637,aad 
all subsequent editions. ^ ^ ^ 
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JTIimiMjihfc In ili0 B i t t a Us of 16279 ood aU BobsoQ^iioiit 

Also Hktary of Queon Mah, 175L Abo oA Brydgaa, 1814; 

In 86Wiloii% ed. Bnllen, 1883; in The BarauP Wan^ ed. Morfeyt 1887; 
in SdbdionaieA Beeching, 1899; in Minor Poenia,ed. Bratt, O^lOO?; and 
in 8idgwlel^F«,8oiir6eB and Analogues of A Midsiunniep-Nigh^o Drean, 
Bhaheq^eare Library, 1908, and elsewhere. 

TheShepheardsBivilpa. In the Battaile of Aginoourt, 1627, and all subsequent 
editions. Also in Minor Poems, ed. Brett, C., 1907. ^ 

The Moone-Oalfe. In the Battaile of Aginoou^ 1627, and aU subsequent 
editions. 

The Quest of Cynthia. In The Battaile of Aginoourt, 1627, and all subsequent 
efitions. Also in Minor Poems, ed. Brett, C., 1907. 

The Muses Blizium, Lately discovered. By A New Way Over Parnassus. 
The passages therein, being the subject of ten sundry Nymphalls, Leading 
three Divine Poemes, Noabs FlouA Moses, his Birth and Mirades, David 
and Goliah. 1^. Rpti in Works, 174^ etc.; Spenser Boo., 1892; in 
The Baronsf Wars, ed. Morley, 1887; in Minor Poems, ed. Brett, 0^ 1907. 

Noahs Flood. In The Muses Elizinm, 1630; rptd in Works, 1748, etc. 

David and Ooliah. In The Muses Elidnm, 1630; rptd In Works, 1748, etc. 


Fugitive JPieces. 

In Morley, T., A First Book of Ballets, 1595; England’s Helicon, 1600 
and 1614, rptd, ed. Bullen, 1887; Middleton, C., Legend of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, 1600; OelTe, N., The Perfect Use^of Silk-Wormes, 1607; 
Davies, J., of Hereford, The Holy Boode, 1609; Murray, D., Sophonisba, 
1611 ; Coryate, T., Crudities, 1611 ; Chapman, O., The Gborgicks of Hesiod, 
1618; Monday, A., Primaleon, 1619; Naumachia or Hollands Sea-fight, 
1622; Beaumont, Sir J., Bosworth-fleld, 1629; Annalia Dubrensia, 1636, 
rptd, ed. Grosart, A. B., 1877; Elton, O., Michael Drayton, 1905, p. 210. 
Some of these are collected by Brett, C., Minor Poems. For others of 
doubtful authentidty, see Elton, ut supra^ pp. 203, 204. 


Collected Works. 

1. Editions published in Drayton’s life-time. 

Poems: By Michaell Draiton Esquire. London, Printed tgr N. Ling, 1605. 

Poems: by Michael Drayton, Esquire. 1608, 1610, 1613. 

Poems: by Michael Drayton Esquire, Yis. The Barons Warres, Englands 
Heroicall Epistles, Idea, Odes, The Legends of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandie, MiitfidAy Pierce Gaveston And, Great Cromwell, The Owle, 
Pastorals, Contayning Eglogues, with ^he Man in the Moone. ndL 
• This volume contains separate title-pages for certain sections, all dated 
1619. Bptdinl620. ^ 

Poems. Newly Corrected and Augmented. n.d., but 2 separate title-pages 
are dated 1620. 

Poems: Newly Corrected by the Author. n.d. [1631?.] 

2. Editions published after Drayton’s death. 

Poems, 1637. WoAb (in one volume), 1748; rptd in four volomei^ 1753; In 
British Poets; ed. Anderson, B., voL iii, 1795; in English Poets, 1810. 

Poems. By Miehaal Drayton, From The Eartiest And Barest Editions, 
Or Fran Unique Copies. EA Collier, J. P. Boxbnrglie Club. 185A 

The Cofti^te Works of MIdiael Drayton. BA Hooper, B. 8 vole. 1876 
(unfinished). 

PooM. 8pmMrB«M. 1888. (A 

IHnor Poems of Minhacl Drayton. BA Brett, C. Oxford, 1907. 
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Sdbettons froni ilie PO 6 I 110 of lOohael Dra^ Ed. Balkn, A. K 1888. 


The Baroni^ Wara^ NympUdia^ And Other Poems By Miehael Dzaytcm. 
Bd. Mdiley, H. 1^. 

A Selectikm from the Poetry Of Samuel Danid and Miehael DraytoiL Ed. 
Beeehing^i H. G. 1899. ^ 

^ Biography and Criticism. 

flistorioal Essay in Works of 1748 and 17S3. 

Beediinir» es nnder Seleotionsi supra. 

Brett, as under Collected Works (2), supra. 

Bnllen, as under Selections, supra. 

Oollier, as under Oollected Works (2), supra. 

Courthope, W. J. History of Enirlish Poetry. toL hi. 

Elton, 0. Michael Drayton. A Oritioal Stud# With a Bibliography (which 
see for fhller details than can be i^ren here). Spense^Soc. 1895. Second 
effition, enlarged and rerised. 1905. 

Bsdaile, A., as under Ideas Mirrour, supra. 

Fleay, F. O. Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama. 1891. 


• CHAPTER XI 

JOHN DONNE 
I. POBMS. 

An Anatomy of the World. Wherein By Occasion of the untimely death of 
Mistris Elizabeth Drury the fndlty and the decay of this whole world is 
represented. Printed for Samuel Macham and are to be solde at his diop 
in Paules Churchyard, at the signe of the Bnl-head. 1611. (Contains 
only the first Anniversary and A Funeral Elegie.) Second edition with 
addition of Of the Progresse of the Sowle, Wherein By occasion of the 
Beligious death of Mistris Elizabeth Drury, the incommodities of the 
Sowle in this life, and her exaltation in the next, are contemplated. The 
second Anniversarie. 1612. Bptd 1621, 1625. 

Laohrymae Lachrymarum. By Joshua Sylvester. Third edition. 1613. 
(Contains Donne’s Elegie ujKin The Untimely Death of the Incomparable 
Prince Henry.) r .. . 

CoryatPs Crudities. 1611. (Among Hip Pafiegyricke Terses upon the Author 
and his Booke appears one headed * Incipit Joannes Donne.’ 

*Oh to what heigth will love of greatness drive 
Thy leavened spirit, sesqni-superlative.’ 

It has a macaronic verse (* In eundum MacaroniconO as a kind of post- 
script, and is terminated by the words * Exxriicit Joannes Donne.’ 

Fa^eron, the phrase ^Inc&^t Joannes Denes’ introduces the piece 
verse beginning: 

*Loe bar’s a man worthy indeed to travell.’) 

Coryat’s Crudities. 1776. (The two former poems reappear. Aim among 
the * Extracts relating etc.’ is another piece of verse asdgned to Bonne. 

* Another here thy Booke doth much commend 
That ncme can study it to any wd,’ etc. 

It repeats the conceltB of the first poem.) * 
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PrfDBflt by Widi Bkifies cm dm Aadioff ’0 DwidL 1683; 1685 (wldi 

wm ar^wmieiit, and aeTeral newpoema^aomeof whkh are not Doniia^a)! 
1688, 1648 (very aearee). 

Poema. Widi El^^ea on the Andnn^a Death. To wUeh la added dtrero 
Copiea under hie own hand never before in mrint 1650, 1654, 1668. 

Poema on aeveral Ooeaaiona. 1718. 

Satirea (versified) byafilexander Pope. 1735. 

Poetical Works. With life by Isaak Walton. Svola. Bell’a Poets. yola.xxni^ 
XXY. 1778. See also Anderaon’a Poets, voL iv^ 1783; and Chalmenfa 
Enyludi Poets, vol. v, 1810. 

Two Elegies by Dr Donne not in any edition of his works. In Waldron’s 
Shakapearean Miscellany, part iii, 1802. (Probably not by Donne.) 

Unpublished poems. Ed. Simeon, Sir J. Philobiblon Society MisceUanies. 
1856. (All donbtfnl or sparious.) 

Complete Poems. Ed. Grosai;^ A. B. 2 vols. Fuller Wortbieif Library. 
1872-3. ^ 

Poems. From the Text of the Edition of 1633. Revised, Lowell, J. B. With 
the various readings of the other Editions, etc. By Norton, C. B. 2 vols. 
The Grolier Club* New York, 1885. 

Love-Poems. Ed. Norton, 0. E. Boston, mdccccv. 

Poems. Ed. Chambers, B. K., with an introduction by Saintsbury, G. 2 vols. 
1886. 

II. Miscellaneous Prose Woidts. 

Pseudo-Martyr. Wherein out of Certaine Propositions and Gradadons, this 
Conclusion is evicted that those which are of the Bomane Religion in this 
Bangdome may and ought to take the Oath of Allegiance Ac. 1610. 

Conclave Ignatii: sive ejus in nuperis Infemi comidis inthronisatio: Accessit 
et Apologia pro Jesuids etc. [1611.] 

Ignadus his Conclave: or his Inthronisation in a late election in Hell: 
wherein many things are mingled by way of Satyr. Translated out of 
Latin. 1611, etc. 

Devodons upon Emergent Occasions, and severall Steps in my Sickness, etc. 
1624, 1638. 

Juvenilia : or Certaine Paradoxes and Problemes. 1633. 

BIA0ANATO2. A Declaration of that Paradox or Thesis tut selfe-homicide 
is not so naturally sinne that it may never be otherwise. 1648, 1700 
(dedicatory Epistle by John Donne, the son). 

Paradoxes, Problemes, Essayes, Characters, ... to which is added a Book of 
Epigrams. 1652. (The Epigrams ^ge not by Donne.) 

Esgiyes in Divinity, being severai^disquisitions, interwoven with meditations 
and prayers, before he entered into tLoly Orders. Now made pnUiok by 
his son. 165L Ed. Augustus Jessopp, 1855. 

Letters to severall Persons of Honour. 1651, 1657. 

A CoUeedon of Letters made by Sir Tobie Mathews. 1660. (Includes several 
by Donne.) 


III. Sermons. 

A Sermon . . . preached to the honourable Company of the Virginian Plantation, 
13th November, 1622. 

A Semum upon the xv vme of the xx chapter of the Book of Judges. 1622. 
A Sermon . . . Preached at the Crosse the 15th of Sept. 1622. 

Enocmla. The Feast of Dedicadon. Celebrated at Unoolne^s Inne in a 
aermon At the dedicadon of a new ChapeU there, etc. 1®®* 

The first sermon piracthfid to Biwg Clnwles, 3rd April, etc. 1^15. 
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ASennoiipimdiedtoflwEJiigiMttBaimitflh^ 

Dealli’s Duell, or • Oonodotioo to the Boole ageinot the dyiog LuIb ead Htiiig 
Death of the body. DeHTored in a lennon at Whitehail» before the 
King's Majesly in the beginning of Lent 16d0i, eteu...Being his last 
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XXTI Sermons nerer befwe poblished. The Third Yolome. 1680/L 
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Harrison, John Smith. Beferencos to Donnas conoepiionB of Lore and 
Woman in Platonism in Bnglish Poetry of the |dxteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Columbia University Press, New York, 1903. 

Jessopp, Angnstus. John Donne. (See, also, D. of N. B.) 1897. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. (Cowley.) YoL i. 1779. 

Lightfoot, J. B. Donne, the Poet-Pr^her. 1877. 

Melton, Wightman Fletcher. The Bhetoric of John Donne’s Yerse. Johns 
Hopkins University. 1906. 

Phillips, Bdward. Theatmm Poetamm, or a Compleat Collection of the Poets, 
etc. 1674. 

Walton,!. The Life and Death of Dr Donne. Prefixed to lxxx Sermons^ and 
signed Is. Wa. 164(>>. Also much enlarged in 1658, 1670, etc. 

Articles^ 

Dowden, Edward. The Poetry of John Donne. The Fortnightly Beview, 
New Series, voL xltii, p. 791. Beprinted in New Studies in Literature, 
1895. 

Fathers of Literary Impressionism. Quarterly Beview, vol. glxxxv, p. 173. 

CkMse, Edmund. The Poetry of John Donne. The New Beview, vol. ix, 
p. 236. 

John Donne and His Contemporaries. Quarterly Beview, voL cxcii, p. 217. 

Minto, William. John Donne. The Nineteenth Century, voL vii. 

Stephen, Leslie. John Donne. NatVmal Beview, voL xxxiy, p. 595. * 

Symons, Arthur. John Donne. The Fortnightly Beview, New Series, 
vol. Lxvi, p. 734. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE ENGLISH PULPIT FBOM FISHBB TO DONNE 
I. History of Preaching. 

The best complete survey of Christian p re ac h ing is the art. Predigt by ^ 
Schian in Haudi-HenagB Bealencyklopldie, voL XV. AgoodoutHibis giTen 
In A History of Preacl^ig, aj>. 7(^1572, by Daigan, B. C., 1985. 

For the later medievid sermon see Gmgnet, F. A^ The Eve of the 
Beformation (3rd ed., 1905), and The Old BngUsh Bible (2nd edL, 1M8); 
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Node, J.]|«]fMBMndPrMMli6i» (1866); Baring G«aM, &, PiwtJfrfhwnil 
tfftadiernffitM); and the lidionle bf Braamiw in Bneominai Merine. 

Fhr tim eefonanlloB period: ^ ceneral eodedaetieel hMorfami^ JUxon 
gim most attention to the preadieraa The best speeial aeoennt is Sketehee 
of the Beformmtion and Elisabethan age taken from the eontemporarjr 
pnl^ti by Hawei 0 » J. O. 1844. See abo Pniitan Preaching tn England^ 
by BrowBt John. T|^e meet important regnlatione about preaching are given 
in Doenmente flloetrative of English Church History, corniced by Geoi Hm 
and Hardly, J^ 1898. 

Contemporary views of the proper methods of preaching may be found in 
Erasmus, EodesiaBtes tive ooncionator Evangelicus, BmI, 1535; A.niandi 
Polani He Concionum sacrarum metiiodo, Basel, 1574; William Perktns, 
Prophetioa, sive de sacra et nnica ratione condonandi, Cambridge, 1592 
(trandated as The Art of Prophesying, 1606) ; Matthaei Sutlivii ($.«. Sutcliffe, 
1550?-1629), De condonum fopnulis, 1602. For a later edtidsm see Bishop 
Burnet, Of the Pastoral Care,*ehap. ix. 


II. Sermons. 

Andrewes, Lancelot. XCYI Sermons... published by his Majesties spedall 
Command. Folio. J629. 2nd ed. 1631 ; 3rd, 1635. 

The Moral Law expounded . . . whereunto is annexed 1 9 Sermons . • . upon 

Prayer. . . .Also 7 Sermons on our Saviours Tentations. 1642. 

‘Avoovaciiaria Sacra; or a collection of posthnnAus A orphan Lectures 

delivered at St Paul’s and St Giles his church. 1657. 

Collected Edition by Wilson, I. P. (Anglo^-Catholic Library.) 5 vols. 
Oxford, 1841-^a 

Index of texts, A general index to sermons, by Bliss, J. (Anglo-Cath. 

Libr.) Oxford, 1854. 

See, also, a lecture by Church, B. W., in Masters in English Theology, 

1877, and biographies by Ottley, B. L., 1894, and Whyte, A., 1896. 

Bancroft, Bidiard (1544-1610). A Sermon preached at Paules Crosse 
the 9 of Febmarie, being the first Sunday in the Parliament, anno 
1588. 

Becon, Thomas (1512-67). A new Postil conteinyng mo^ godly A learned 
sermons upon all the Sonday Gospelles. 1566. 

Bilson, Thomas (1547-1616), bishop of Winchester. The effect of certain 
Sermons touching the full Bedemption of Mankind. 1599. 

Bradford, John. A Sermon on Bepentance. 1553. 

Two Sermons. (The above, with ope ^n the Lord’s Suiiper.) 1574. 

— Writings. Parker Soc., ed. Townshend, A. Cambridge, 1848. 

Broniriiton, Hugh (1549-1612). An Ekposition upon the Lord’s Prayer . . . 
preached in a Sermon at Oatelands.. . . Aug. 13, 1663. 1613 (?). 

The W^orks of the great Albionean divine renownd in many nations for 

rare skill in Salems and Athens tongues, A familiar acquaintance with 
Babbinical learning. 4 tomes, folio. 1662. 

Cole, Thomas (d. 1571). A godly A learned sermon, made • « • before the Queens 
majestic, the first of Marriie, 1564. 1564. 

Colet, John. Oratio ... ad Clemm in Convocatione, anno 1511. 

The Sermon . • . made to the Convocacion at PauJis. Berthelet,T.,1511 (?)• 

See Maitiand’s Early Printed Books, p. 239. Bptd as A Sermon of 
Conlbrniing A Beforming, with extracts from Andrewes and H a mmo nd, 
and note, by Siidtli, T, Cambridge, 1661; sIm in The Phoenix, 1708, 
toL ii; in Idle Ki^t, Samnel, 1724 and 1823; and in Idle bf 
. Lnpton, J. 1887 ; 2nd ed, 1909. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

BOBBBT BUBTON, JOHN BARCLAY AND JOHN OWEN 
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Thompson, H. L. Christ Chureh (College Historic^, University of Oxford)t 
pp. 245, 254 Oxford, 1898. 

Wo ^9 Anthony A Athenae Oxonienses. Ed. Bliss, P. Yol. ii, cols. 652^ 
1815. 

Fasti Oxonienses. Ed. Bliss, P. Part i, ools. 296, 305, 357. 

ii. JPhiiosophast^r^ and Occasional Latin Verse. 

A MS of Philosophaster was formerly in the possession of YV^. E. Buckley. 

Another is in Lord Mostyn’s library. 

Philosophaster, Comoedla; Poemata adhue sparsim edits, nune in unum 
collects. Ed. Buckley, W. E. Boxburg^he Club. Hertford, 1862. The 
lioems had appeared in Aoademiae Oxoniensis Pietas ergs Jacobum 
Begem, Oxford, 1603; Musa Hospitalis, Ecclesiae Christ!, Oxon., Oxford, 
1605; Justa Oxoniensiiim (in memory of Henry, Pninoe of Wales, London, 
1612) ; Death Bepealed, Yerses on Lord Bayning, Oxford, 1638; and similar 
collections. Buckley did not give all Burton’s Latin verse. At the 
beginning of the 1617 ed. of Bider’s Dictionarie, corrected by Francis 
Holyoake, are some Latin elegiacs by Burton addressed to the ^itor. 

An edition of Philosophaster by Bensly, E., is announced as in preparation 

In W. Bang’s Materialien sur Kunde des hlteren Englischen Dramas 

(Louvain). 


iii. The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy, What it is. With all the Kindes, Causes, 
Symptomes, Prognostickes, and Severall Cures of it. ^ In Three Maine 
Partitions with their severall Sections, Members, and Subsections. Philo- 
sophically, Medicinally, Historically, Opened and Cut up. By Democritus 
Junior, With a Satyricall Preface, conducing to the following Discounie. 
Macrob. Omne meum. Nihil meum. 4to. Oxford, 1621. The next seven 
editions are in folio. The first edition of the Anatomy contains the 
Conclusion of the Author to Header, signed in Burton’s own name. 

* Second ed., Oxford, 1624. Third Kfirst with engraved frontispiece ex- 
plained in English verses, and introductory poems in English and Latin), 
Oxford, 1628. Fourth, Oxford, 1632. Fifth (begun at Edinburgh and 
stopped by Burton’s printers), Oxford, 1638. Sixth, Oxford, 1651, and 
London, 1652. Seventh, 1660. Eighth (double columns), 1676. Editions 
of 1728 and 1738, mentioned in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, appear to 
be imaginary. Ninth edition, 2 vols, 1800. For this reprint see Lamb, C., 
Detacdied thoughts on Books and Beading, and Coleridge, S. T., Letters, 
ed. by Colerid^ E. H., voL i, 428. The 1800 ed. was reprinted several 
times, and so was that publiidied In 1845. 

The Anatemy of Melancholy. Ed. by Sbilleto, A. B., with introduetkm by 
BuUen, A. H. 1893. Supplies many references, chiefly for qoot^iona 
ftwn well known authors. Text, apparently, from seventh ed. Bevlewed 
^in Academy, 15 Sept. 1894, by Bobert Steele, also Athenmum, 6 Jan.. 
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18M; BMbuday Bwtwr, 17 Feb. ISM; flpartwtor, 6 Oct 18»4 BqMi^ 
inl8^e4e.$ wiili00iiieocHffeotioiu^ « « #« 

W. Aldls WrigU has made a oollation of all the edMooa ^an 1021 to*^ * 
1670. 


It* The Anatomy of Melancholy abridged. 

Melancholy. • • . Drawn chiefly from • • . BnrUm’s AnaAmy of Melancholy. 
1801. A careleoB imprint was pnbllehed In 1824 and in 1827. Further 
eda, 1865, 1881. 


T. Comment^ Criticiem and Imitation. 

Bendy, E. A hitherto nnknown source of Montaigne and Bnrton. Alheii- 
mnm, 5 Sept. 1908 (see 6 June and 13 June). 

Barton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. N. A Q* ^ols. xi, xii ; Ser. x, 

▼ols. I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, X. (Passages ftom earlier authors identifled.) 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. Presentation Copy of the First 

Edition. N. A Q. Ser. x, rols. viii, xi. 

Barton and Fletcher. N. A Q. Ser. x, vol. vi. 

Barton and Jacgues Ferrand. N. A Q. Ser. x, vol. xi. 

The Scene of Barton’s Philosophaster. N. A Q. Ser. x, voL xii. 

Thetitleof B.Barton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. Mod. Lang. BeT.rol.iv. 

Theodoras Prod|oma8, John Barclay and Robert Barton. N. A Q. 

Ser. X, voL xi. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, voL xc, 823-342. Barton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 

Boswell, James. Life of Johnson. Ed. HUl, G. Birkbeck. Yols. ii, 121, 440; 
111,415. Oxford, 1887 if. 

Brown, T.E. Robert Barton (Gauserie). New Reriew, vol. xiu (1895), 257-266. 

(A carioody perverse and unsympathetic treatment.) 

Byron, Lord. Letters and Journals. Ed. Protbero, B. E. Yols. ii, 383; 
V, 184, 392. 1898-1901. Poetry. Ed. Coleridge, E. H. Yob ii, 236. 
1898-1904. Letters and Journals with notices of his Life, by Moore, T. 
YoL I, 98. 1830. 

Dieokow, Frits. ^John Florio^s Englische Gbersetzung der Essais Mon- 
taigne’s und^Lord Bacon’s [nc], Ben Jonson’s and Robert Barton’s 
Yerbiltnis su Montaigne. Diss. Strassborg, 1903. 

Ferriar, John. UluBtrations of Sterne. 2nd ed. Yol. i, 82-120. 1812. 

Fuller, Thomas. The Worthies of England. Part ii, 134. 1662. 

Greenwood, William. AmypoM ovopYvji, Or, A Des^ption Of The Passion 
of Love. 1657. 

Herring, Thomas (archbishop of Canturbory). Letters to William Dancodibe, 
pp. 148-150. 1777. (Among the wits whom Herring thought to have been 
beholden to Burton were probably Swift, and posdblyAddisoib Compare 
No. 1 of the Spectator with the beginning of Democritus to the Reader.) 
Johnson, Samuel Letters. Ed. HiU, G. Birkbeck. Yol 1,293^383. Oxford, 
1892. 

Josserand, J. J. Hist lit du peuple Angl Part ii, livr. 5, sect 2, 873-9. 
Paris, 1894. 

Keats, John. Poetical Works and other Writings. Ed. Forman, H. Buxton. 
Yol II, 40. 1883. Seci also. Complete Worl^ vol iii, 266-275, Glasgow, 
1901; Marginal notes on B.’a Anatomy of Melancholy, voL a olnd. 1813. * 
Lake, Bernard. A General Introduction to Charles Lamb, together with a 
Spedal Study of his Belatioa to Robert Burtoi. Diss. 49-9L Leipsig, 
1903. e 
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OkMbSi CwkiiiB Jf gwinnt ai astfsoted ftom s i a^ rirm 

*• ^ ^Jy^y y^.^J*?**^^*?*?** **” Vuaumu AaAor of the Anatomy 
, of Matthohflly* in John Woodvil, A Tncedy, to which era added Fiaaw 

. monte of Barton, the Author of the Anatomy of Melaneholy. Benrinted 

idth aiterationB in LamVe Worica, 18ia See the ChnrteamS 

Mary Lamb, ed. by Loeaa, E. wA i, 31-36 and notes (an of 

Burton, by Ora^ W. J.), 394-8, 1903^}. uaiwaon or 

Lettm In LnoVs Bdition. Y6L vi, 159, 161, 173. ^ 

Banys of Blia, and Last Basaya of Blia. Lnoai^a ed., toL ii, 40, 67. 174. 

See, aiao, i, 175, 452, and v, 27, 29. 

Niehola, John. lUuatmtiona of the Literary Hiatory of the Binhteenth 
Oentory. ToL iv, 210. 1822. 

IIBPIAMM A BmAH'MION: Or, Tnijfar Brronra in Practice Cenanred. 

1659. See N. & Q. Ser. x, vol. iv, 123. ( J. T. Curry.) 

Steerena, G^eorge. MS notea in a 1632 copy of the Anatomy. See Nichola^a 
Leiceaterahire, iii, pt. i, 558. 

Toynbee, Phffet. Dante in Bn^fliah Literature from Chaucer to Gary. Tol. i, 
114-116. 1909. 

Warton, Thomaa. Poema upon aeveral oocaaiona ... by John Milton. 2nd 
ed.; eap. pp. 94-96. 1791. 

Whibley, Charlea. Litei^kry Portnuta. Robert Burton, pp. 251-288. 1904. 


II. Barclay. ^ 

[At the end of P. A. Becker’a article (aee below, iv) ia a general biblio* 
grsphy of Barclay’a worka, tranalationa of hia worka, and productiona that 
have been attributed to him on dubious grounds. See, also, pp. 34 and 114, 
115 of the same esaay. Dukas (see below, Iv) supplies a bibliography of 
Euphormio; Collignon, one of Icon Animorum in his Le Portrait des Esprita 
de Jean Barclay, and one of Argenis in hia Notes aur I’Argenis. The fullest 
and best bibliography of the last work is to be found in John Barclays 
Argenis, by Schmid, K. P. The following select list is necessarily based 
in great iiart on these authorities.] 

I. Biography. 

(A useful summary of the original sources for Barola^f s life and a list of 
later biographical works and articles is given by Becker, pp. 199-111 and 114, 
115.) 

Abram, Nicolas. Hiatorla Universitatis et Collegii Mussipontani quam 
consoriprit P. Abram S.J. ab institutione ad annum 1650. In MS. 
A copy is in the municipal lybi^^ Kancy, another in the library at 
*Rpinal. A French translation of Ihe parts dealing with John Barclay 
and Euphormio is printed on pp. 9-21 of Collignon’a Notes aur 
PEuphormicm. 

Bayle, Pierre. Diotionnaire historique et critique. (For a critioisro of the 
ai^cle on Jean Barolai see B. Giamett’s life of J. B. in the D. of N. B.). 
Bugnot, Louis Gabriel. Joannis Barclaii Tita in Bugnot’s ed. of Argenis. 
Leyden, 1659. 

l^idrymple, Sir David (Lord Halles). Sketch of the life of John Barclay. 
1786 

®»"mndl, Plenu. TituPeiMBldL 165& 

Jj^iuif, IJfcrtd. Lima of Soottidi Autiiora. ToL 1,371-384 Edinburg^ 1839. 
Sadwmsie, <}ea>g& The Idms and Cfahracten of the moat eminent Wiiteca 
of the Seota natiini. YoL m, 476. Edinburgh, 1822. 

S4hage, Oillea. Yitn Petri AeiodiL Paria, 1675. 
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P«lt 6 ie,NioolasOlrad 0 F«M Lettrak Bdby Lttm 4 ue,Pli.Tiirai^ 

YA vn. PsriB» 1898. 4 « 

SoAUgeTf J. J* Epifltres ten^oueB de M. J. J. de la Seals. Btuderwyok,* • 
1624. Three letters by Barclay on pp. 15t 198» S6L • 

Thcwicy Ralph. In <d)itnm Jo. Barohdi Elegia. Signed B. Th. 162L 
Tomaslnasy J. Ph. Elogia. 1644. 

Urbain, Charles. Apropos de J. de Barclay. In the Bnlletin dn BiUiophile, 

• 1891, pp. 315-880 (contains some hitherto nnpnblislAd letters of Biwolay 

from the Biblioth^ne Kationale). 

References to Barclay are found in Isaac Oasaubon’s Ephemerides (where 
we hare a glimpse of Barclay in England), the epittolae of J. J. Scaliger, 
Grotinsy Claude Morisot and elsewhere. For a meniion of Barclay in Gilbert 
Gaubnin’s ed. of Theodorus Frodromus, see N. A Q. Ser. x, voLxi, lOL 

ii. Works. . 

Eui^ormionis Lnsinini Satyricon. (London ?)* 1608. (See Dukas, p. 29. No 
copy of this edition is known to exist.) 

Enj^ormionis Lusinini Satyricon nunc primhm recognitnm, emendatum, et 
Tarijs in lods auctnm. Paris, 1605. 

Enphormionis Lusinini Satyricon Pars Secunda Nunc primum in lucem edits. 
Paris, 1607. r 

Both parts of Euphormio and Apologia were first published together, 
with separate titles and pagination, in 1610-11 (sJL). These three, with 
Icon Animorum, were first published together in 1616 (s.L) in the same way. 
The 1628 (Rouen) ed. first added pt. v (Morisot’s continuation) which had 
appeared separately in 1625; the annotated edition of Bugnot with pt vi 
(AletophUus Castigatus) was published in 1674 (Leyden). 

The Claris is fli^ found in the editions of 1623. 

Enphormionis Satyrici Apologia Pro Se. Paris, 1610. 

In Phaethonta Gallicum (signed 1. B.). Paris. 

In P. Statu Papinii Thebaidos Ubros iiii commentarii et in totidem sequentes 
notae, cum argumentis. Pont-a-Mousson, 1601. 
loannis Barclaii Argenis. ParisUs, Aprd Nicolarm Bvon, in ria lacobaea, 
sub signis S. Ciaudij, & Hominis Siluestris. mdcxxi. 

The BlseT^r ed. of 1627 (Leyden) is the first that contains Discursus in 
lo. Barclaii Argenidem (Claris). The Elzerir of 1630 (Leyden) is the first 
that contains Discursus de Autore Scripti (Schmid, pp. 18-17). 

For Tabula Nominum fiotorum, see Schmid, pp. 9 and 16, 17. 
lo Barclaii Argenis. Nunc pripinqi lllustrata. Leyden, 1659. (The notes 
are by Bugnot) * c 

Joannis Barclaii loon Animorum. 1614 ^ 

Johannis Barclaii Pietas, sive pubUca regum ac principnm, et priraia GoU. 
Barclaii sui parentis defensio adrersus Boberti S. R. E. Card. BeUarmini 
Traotatum. Paris, 1612. (BepUed to by Andreas Eudaemon«Joannes 
in Eidstola Monitoria ad Joannem Barclaium Guillelmi filium. Cologne, 
1618.) 

Paraenesia ad Sectarios. Rome, 1617. 

Poematum Libri Duo. 1615. (Dedicated to prince Charles.) 

Poematum Libri ij com L iii ex Argenide. Cologne^ 1626. 

Preface to William Barclay’s De Potestate Papae, an et quatenus in regee et 
prindpes j^ulares jus et imperium habet (printed in Loirfon, some • 
copies sJ.,*some with imprint of Pont4*Mous8c»i). 1609. (BeUannine 
attacked this work in Tractatus de Potestate snmmi FCntifleis in 
temporalibns adversus Gnlielmum Bardaium.) % 
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lUi[i, Jaooii# vAdo» csraMn gnitiikitofiiuii, aiiot Joanna Bardaia Farioi 
ifkla Beeka% ^ 96.) 

^lEteiaa PafaB b c tt DlTlnltas Panriddii in Tar mMimnyy^ Basem 

*Britanniaeoc^intietinBtraott: NoniaixbribnaMDcy. lUoipiionoranibrl 
Saripte, niino damnm edita. Printad at the end of the 1628(AniBtaidaitt) 
ed» of Bni^oinniii. 

SylTae. 1606. (Dedicated to Christian IT of Denmark.) 

Aooordinir to'Fr. Pona (Life of Barclay in Us Italian trana of Argenis); 
Barclay left in MS De Bello saoro, dealing with the same sublect as Tasso’s 
Gemsalemme, dnd some pages of a History of Europe. 

iii. TramlatioM into English. 

Argenis. A trans. by Ben Jonson was entered at Stationer^ halb 2 Oct. 
1623. 

Barclay His Argenis: Or, Tholiores of Poliarchus and Argenis: Faithfully 
translated out of Latine into English, By Klngsmill Long, Oent. 1625 
and 1636. (The yerse is by May.) 

John Barclay His Argenis, Translate out of Latine into English : The Prose 
upon His Majesties Command : By Sir Robert Le Grys, Knight; And the 
Terses by Thomas ]M||iy, Esquire. 1629. (Southey’s copy with MS notes 
by Coleridge is in the Brit. Mus.) 

Icon Animorum. The Mirrour of Mindes, Englished by Thomas May. 1638. 
The Adventures of Poliarchus And Argenis. Transilited from the Latin of 
John Barclay. By the Bevd. Mr John Jacob. Dublin, 1734. (For this 
English abridgment of Argenis, not mentioned in the bibliograpUes of 
Barclay, see Bensly, E., Mod. Lang. Rev. vol. iv, 892-5.) 

The Phoenix; or, the History of Polyarchns and Argenis, translated from 
the Latin, By a Lady. 4 vols. London and York, 1772. (By Clara 
Beeve.) 

(For translations of Argenis in other languages, and continuations, see 
Schmid, K. F. For dramatisations, see Collignon. For translationB of 
Euphormio and Icon Animorum, see Dukas.) 

iv. Critidstn^ etc. 

Becker, Ph. Aug. Johann Barclay, 1582-1621. Zeitschrift f&r vergleiohende 
LitteraturgescUchte, Neue Folge, Band xv, 33-118. Berlin, 1903. 
Boucher, Ldon. De Joannis Barolaii Argenide. Paris, 187A 
Censnra Euphormionis auctore Anonymo. Paris, 1620. (Pierre Musnier’s 
Censura Censurae Euphormionis in^ sapie vol.) 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Literary Remains. Vol. i, 255-258. 1836. 
Couignon, Albert. Le Portrait des* Esprits (loon animorum) de Jean 
Barclay. Nancy, 1906. (Extrait des M6moires de l’Acad4mie de 
Stonislas, 1905-6.) (On pp. 68, 69 is a list of Ouvrages relatifs k I’lcon 
animorum.) 

Note compldmentmre sur PArgenis. Appendix to C.’s Le Portrait des 

Esprits de J. B. 

Notes Historiques, Littoraires et Bibliographiqnes sur I’Argenis de 

Jean Barclay. (Extndt des Mkmoires de I’Acadtoie de St anislas , 
1901-2.) Paris and Nancy, 1902. , , . v 

Notes sur I’Buphormion de Jean Barclay. (Extrait des Annales de rEst.) 

Partly, 190L 

l>«luu,Ja]«k ]6tadeBib]i«gniiliiqiieetI.itWnarararleSatyrieoiid«Jew 

Bwdi^^. Paili, 1880 . 

Alboii. de BansIsL ^tnd. Uttir^rat Pwrity 187& 
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VoDfMi, Tietor. L» liMfmtim indapeBdwfee et fas 

de cvltiaae et d’^nidition SOT Id xrn* iiAMei m. 212<^ Vdtkn^S&SL 
KMliiivHeiiirfelL Ck0eUditedMlhuia8rfolimBoiii«wiimxyn 
2 idiiB. hdpaig bbA Oppeln, 1885^7. 

Sohmidt KmA Friedrldu Jidiii Barolafs Argenia. Bine UterarliMoriMiie 
Unteraoehnng. i. Auagaben der ArgeniSi ihrar Fortoetniiiireii imd 
t]nberi0lsniigeiL BarUn and Leixudgy 190i. (Haft wax of Joaef Sdiiok 
« and M« t. Waldbevg’a literarhistoriaahe FonolmiigaDu) 

(For 17th and 18fli orat works on Arganis aee Selimid, pg. 167-174) 


IIL OWBN. 

L Biography. 

Arehaaologia Cambrensia. Naw Series, roL ^ 180. 1858. 

Oohila, F. L. Worthies of Warwickshire: Warwick and London, 1870. 
Dwnn, Lewys. Henddic Tiidtations of Wales and Part of the Marches. 

BA by Meyrick, Sir S. B. YoL ii, 180. Llandovery, 1846. 

Hughes of Ki^el, H. B. The Two Hugh Owens. Y Cymmrodor, voL xvi. 

vm. 

Leach, A. F. History of Warwick School, PIK 124-181. (See Bensly,B., John 
Owen the BpigrammatUit, N. A Q. Ser. x, voL xi, 21.) 

Wniiams, W. LL Th^Two Hugh Owens. Appendix H to Welsh Catholics 
on the Continent. Trans. Hon. Soc. Cymmrodorion, Seadon 1901-2, 
pp. 128-144. 

Wo^ Anthony A Athenaa Oxonienses. BA Bliss, P. YbL ii, cols. 320-2. 

ii Works. 

Bpigranmiatnm loannis Owen Cambro-Britanni Libri Tree. Ad lUns- 
trissiniam D. Mariam Neuille, Comitis Dorcestriae flliam Patronam snam. 
Editio Terda, prioribns emendatior. 1607. (The first two eds. had 
appeared in 1606.) 

Bpigrammatum loannis Owen Cambro-Britanni Ad Excellentissimam A 
doctissimam Herolnam, D. Arbeliam Stuart, Liber Singnlaris. Editio 
Prima. 1607. • (Uniform with the above.) (Fourth ed. of Owen’s first 
volume was published in 1612. Lond. ex off. Job. Legati, sumtibns 
Simonis Waterson, and also the two following.) 

Epigrammatum loannis Owen Oxoniensis, Cambro-Britanni Libri Tree. 
Ad Henricvm Principem Cambriae Dvo. Ad Carolvm Eboracensem 
unvs. Editio prima. 1612. ^ e ^ 

Epigrammatum loannis Owen Cambijo-BAtanni OxoniensiB. Ad Tres Me- 
caenates, Libri Tres. Ad Edoardum Noel eqnitem & Banmetnm, vnna 
Ad GkiiUdmam Sidley eqnitem A Baronetnm, alter. Ad Bogemm 
Owen eqnitem anratum,Ter<ius. Editio Prima. 1612. (Uniform with the 
above.) 

Additional ep^pnims are printed in the Leyden eA of 1628 and in loannis 
Oweni libellos ei^grammatum, etc., eA by Eberi F. A., Leipsig, 1824. 

iii TranslaHofu. 

English. 

Yicars, John. Epigrams Of That most witde and worthie Bpigi ywin a tis t 
Mr John Owen, Gentleman* Trandated by John Yicars. 16w 
Hayman, Bobert QvodKbets, Lately Come Om From New Mtanlc^ OM 

Newfonnd-lanA Bpigram8ando<hmrsmaUpareels,bothMoraUsMdlMvm 

The first fonre Bo^es being the Anthers owne : the rest translated ont 
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rf that 0so6D6iitly witlie Dootof*, Fianob BaUais: 

» TfaadpM oat oThki Frandi at large. All of them Composed end done 
*at Harboa-araoe in Britaniola, andently called NewfoandpLand. By 
B. H. Sometimee OoYemoor of the Plantation there. 1628. 

Pm^Oi ThinnaB. Pamaei Poerperinm: <», Some Wettwiahee to Ingenaity» 
in the Tranela^n of Six Hnndred, of Owen’s Epigrams; de 

Spectaenlis, or of Rarities to be seen in Rome; and the most Seleoti in 
Sir Tho. Kore. To which is annext A Gentory of Heroiek BpIgramSf 
(Sixiy whereof coneem the Twelre Caesars; and the Forty remaining, 
sereral deserving Persons.) By the Author of that celebrated Blegie upon 
Cleeveland: Tho. Pedie of the Inner Temple, Oent 1659. 

Harvey, Thomas. John Owen’s Latin Epigrams, Englidied by Tho. Harvey, 
Gtent. 1677. 

Cowper, William. Ej^grams translated from the Latin of Owen. Life and 
Works, ed* Orimshawe, T. S. ToL vni, 868-9. 

Translations of isolated epigrams of Owen occur in various collections. 

Harflete, Henry. A Banquet of Essayes, Fetcht out of Famous Owens 
Confectionary, Disht out, and serv’d up at the Table of Mecoenas. By 
Henry Harflete, sometime of Grayes-lnne, Gant. 1653. (Essays on 
Ep. I, 2, with a tra&a. of that Epigram.) 


German. ^ 

(For early German translators and very numerous imitators of Owen, see 

Erich Urban’s treatise. For translations in other languages, see Brit. Hus. 

Cat) 

iv. Criticunu and Literary Hieiory. 

Gervinus, Georg Gettfried. Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung. ToL ill 
(ed. 5), IX, 4. Epigramme and Satiren, pp. 396-423. Leipsig, 1872. 

Lafenestre, Pierre. Fran 9 oi 8 Maynard. B^vne d’Histoire litt4raire de la 
France, pp. 457-477. 1963. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim. Zerstreute Anmerkungen flber das Epigramm, 
und einige der vomehmsten Epigrammatisten, pp. 214 sqq. in vol. xi, 
3rd ed. (Stuttgart, 1895) of Karl Lachmann’s ed. of Lessing’s Sftmtliche 
Schriften. • 

Urban, Erich. Owenus and die deutschen Epigrammatiker des xvii Jahr* 
hunderts. Berlin, 1900. (Heft xi in Literarhistorisdhe Forschnngen ed. 
by Josef Schick and M. v. Waldberg.) 


V. Mention and imitatior^ of OtoetCin Latin epigrammaiiste. 

(A seldbtion.) 

Barth, Caspar. Amphitheatrum seriomm Jocomm. Hanau, 1613. (Several 
references.) 

Bauhuis, Bernard. Epigrammatum Libri v, ed. altera. Antwerp, 1620. 

(Ist ed. 1615.) (Slight touches of imitation.) 

Bruch, Richard. Epigrammatum Hecatontades duae authore R. B. 1627. 

(Imitations of Owen.) . 

Cabilliau, Baldwin. Epigrammata Selecta. Antwerp, 1620. (Slight touchm.) 
Dunbar, John. Epigrammaton loannis Dvnbari Megalo-Biitanni Centvriae 
SexlDecades totidem. 1616. (Imitations of Owen.) , „ , , 

Harder,aL Epiig Fifcimim.tifcy in IMhBiae Poetarum Danorumed. Bosigaara,E. • 
^ Layden, 1698. Tom. u. (Much imitation of Owen.) 

^ters^ Kinian. Epigmmmatam Libri Oeta Edinburgh, 1678. (Imitation 
♦ of Owen.) 
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Bindliiigt JohUu EpigMumuitam LQirl Qiuiiiior* 1007* (Owm 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH PHILOBOpHT^* 
Fbancis Bacon. 

Philosophical Worhs (Speddinifs arrangement). 

L Parts of the Instaoratiio Magna. 

Instanratio magna. 1620. (After two pages bei^ning’ FrandsonsdeTem- 
lamio sic oogitari V an epistle dedicatory to the king, preface, distribntio 
operis and a page announcing ’deest pars pr)nia instanrationis, quae 
complecMtnr XMirtitiones sdentiamm,’ there follows a second title-page: 
Pars Seounda Operis, quae dicitnr Novum Organum, sive Indicia Yera 
de interpretatione naturae. The same volume also contains: Parasoeve 
ad Historiam Naturalem et Ezperimentalem.) 

Opera. Tomus primus. Qui conlinet De Augmentis Scientiarum libros ix. 
1623. (The second title is: de Dignitate et Augmentis Sdentiamm 

libri IX.) 

Historia Naturalis et Experimentalis ad condendam philosophiam: sive 
Phaenomena Univend : quae est Instaurationis Hagnae pars tertia. 1622, 
(This volume contains Historia Yentorum, also titles and ’aditns’ to 
five other Historiae, namely, Densi et Bari, Gravis et Levis, Sympathise 
et Antipathiae Berum, Sulphuris Mercurii et Salis, Yitae et Mortis.) 

Historia Yitae et Mortis. Sive Titulus Secundus in Historia Natnrali et 
Experimentali ad condendam philosophiam: quae est Instaurattonis 
Magnae pars tertia. 1628. 

Historia Densi et Bari (1658)*. 

Sylva Sylvarum: or A Natural History. In ten centuries. Written by the 
Bight Honourable Francis Lord Yernlam, Yiscount St Alban. Published 
after the author’s death by Wilii^ Bawley. 1627. 

Scala intellectns, sive Filnm LabVrintbi (1653) (a preface intended for ^e 
fourth part of the Instanratio). 

Prodromi, sive Antioipationes Philosophise Seoundae (1653) (a preface in- 
tended for the fifth part of the Instanratio). 

IL Works connected with the Instanratio, but not intended to be induded 

in it. 

Oogitationes de nature rerum (1653). 

De Flnxu et Befluxu Maris (1653). 

De Principiis atque Originibus secundum Fabulas Cupidinis et Ooeli (1653). 

New Atlantis: a work unfinished. (First published by Bawley at the end m 
the volume containing Sylva Sylvarum in 1627.) ^ 

' For aoholaatio works, see bibliogra|ihy to chap, x, vol. z, of the present woik. 

* Writings published for file first fizne in posthumous ejections have the date of 

the eoUeotion given in parentheses. Titles will be found under * Editions.* ^ 
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CogltationeB de Sdontia Hamana. (A aeries of fratrnienta of 

date, fbet pnbMahed by Speddin^ (Baooii’a Works, rol. in), who sapplied 
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Prooessn Soni; sire Sylra Soni et Anditus (1658). 
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(1653). 
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Bssayes. Religious Meditations. Places of perswaedon and disswarion. Beene 
and allowed. 1597. (There are ten essays in this Tolume. The ReliglouB 
Meditations are in Latin and are entitled Meditationes Saerae ; the Places 
of perswasion and disswasion are in English and are entitled Goulers of 
Good and Erill; a fragment. Reprinted in 1598, 1604 pnd 1606.) 

The Essaies of Sir Francis Bacon Knight the kings sollicitOT general!. 1612. 
(This Yolume contains essays only-'thirty-eight in number, twenty-nine 
of them new, and the rest corrected and enlarged.) 

The Bssayes or Counsels, Giyill and Morall, of Francis Lo. Yemlam, Yisoount 
St Alban. 1625. (This volume contains Ofty-eight essays, twenty of them 
Jbeing new and m^ of the rest aftered and enlarged.) 

Be Saplentia Yetemm Liber, ad inflytam academiam Cantabrigiensem* 
1609. 

The Historie of the Raigne of King Henry the Beventh. 1622. 

AdTertisement touching an Holy Warre. Written in the year 1622. 1629. 

Of the True Greatness of the Kingdom of Britain (1734). 

Apothegmes new and old. 1625. 

Promus of Formularies and Elegancies (begun 1594, published 1882, and in 
part by Spedding, vol. vii). 

Translation of Certalne Psalmes into Englidi Yerse. 1625. 

• Professional Works. 

J*»*iins of the Law (written ehout 1597; flrst printed 1630). 

Ming on the Statute of Uses (read at Gray’s Inn in the Lent vaeatioii, 
^1000; first i^ted in 1642). 
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fitaiMMitiB flwtelii gnat and difienH omml (Revised Iqr^ffpoiriB^^ 
Ital not published by him flnrt; printed IqrBlnAboiinie in 1790.) ^ 

Arffument In Chudleiirh’s Caee. (Easter Term, 16M.) (Translated ftom 
Law Freneh and printed in Spedding’s effithm, toL vn.) 

The Aignment of BirFramds Bacon, Knight, His Majes^s SoUdtor-general, 
in the Case of the Post-Nati of Scotland. (DeDrere^ before Easter Term, 

a 1606; first printed in 1641.) 

The ijrgnment of Sir Francis Bacon, Knight, Attorney41eneral in the King's 
Bench, in the Case De Bege Inoonsnlto. (llelirered Jsfio. 25, 1616; find; 
printed in Collectanea JnridL) 

A Preparation towards the Union of Lawa 

Occarional Writings (a seleciion). 

An Advertisement touching the Gontroyerfaies of the Church of England 
(written 1589; first published as xiamphlet, 1640). 

A IKmlaration of the Practices and Treasons attempted and committed by 
Bobert, late Earle of Essex. 1601. 

A Brief Discourse touching the Happy Union of the Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland (written 1603). 

Certain Considerations touching the better Pamflcation and Edification of the 
Church of England (written 1603). 

Sir Frauds Bacon hhf Apologia, in certaine imputations concerning the late 
Earle of Essex. 1604a 

A Proposition to His Majesty., .touching the Comdfinfi end Amendment of the 
Laws of England (written 1616, first publhdied 1653). 


Editions. 

1. Collections chiefly of works unpublished in his life-time : 

(a) Collected by Bawley, W.: — Certaine Miscellany worka 1629. 
Operum moralinm et ciyilinm tomus primua 1638* Besusdtatio. 
1657. Opnscnla yaria posthuma. 1658. 

(5) Collected by G-mter, I.:-'Soripta in natnrali et universali philo- 
sophip. Amsterdam, 1653. 

(c) Collect^ by Stephens, B.t—Letters written during the reign of 
King James. 1702. Letters and Bemaina 1734 

2a Editions of collected works: by Schonwetter and Gruter, Frankfort, 
1665; Mallet, 4 Tola, 1740; Stepbons, Locker and Btroh, 5 vola, 1765; 
Lasalle, A., French transletioijQ, 15 yola, Dijon, 1801-^; Montagu, 
16 yola, 1825-36; Spedding, Ellis, B. L. and Heath, D. D^ 14 
vola, 1857-74 In the last-nameK edition, yola i-iii contain the Philo- 
sophical Works, yola nr-v translations of the same, yola ti-vii Literary 
and Professionid Works, yola ▼iii-xiv the Letters and the Life. The 
Philosophioal Works were edited in one yolume byBobertson, J. M., 1905. 

8. Among editions of separate works mentiim may be made of the editions of 
the Adyancement of Learning by Wright, W. A., Oxford, 1869, 5th ed., 
1900, and by Case, T., Oxfo^ 1906, and of the Noynm Organnm by 
Fowler, T., Oxford, 1878, 2nd ei, 1889. 

Works on BacosCs life and Philosophya 

Abbott, B. A. Bacon and Essex. 1877. 

Bacon: an account of Ms life and worka 1885. 

Adamson, B. In Encyblopaedia Britannioa, ninth ed. ■ 

Blunt, H. W« Bacon’s Method. Pyoc. of Aristot^ian Soe. NB. ry. 
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fiiiiMliw. m. In hk RffaimtiiigiiPoliliim fa Amm I>k« ^ WlrnimiOThifl 
CAArlli,]t|r^ Bmmni. 1884. 

* 4ll]i% B. Ii^ Omefsl PraTaoe to the Philoaophicol Wovk% Beeoi^B Worki. 

4oLi» 1857. 

Heoher^ Kano. FnnciB Baoon and seine Sdiole. Bntwieklangegeeohiohte 
derEffahnuigi^hiloeophle. yol.xof the JaUUomflaaegobe ofhk Oeaoli. 
d.neaeniPliU. Heidelbeisr«1904. (Third reTised edition of a work origin- 
ally paUkhed in 1858, trandated into English by Oxenfoid. J.. 1857.) « 

Fowler, T« Baoon. 1881. ^ ^ y 

Gardiner, B. B. •In D. d N. B. 

HaHam, H. Introdaotkm to the Literature of Europe. Chap. xx« 

Lee, Sidney. Great Englishmen ctf the Sixteenth Century. 1904. 

Idebig, J. T. Ueber Francis Bacon and die Methods der Naturforsehunsr. 
Munich, 1888. 

Macaulay, T. B. In Edinburgh Beriew, July 1887. 

Nichoi, J. Bacon. Edinburg 1888-9. 

B4masat, C. de. Bacon: sa rie, son temps, sa philosoxdiie, et son influence 
jusgu’l nos jours. Paris, 1857. 

Whewell, W. Philosophy of Disoorery. Chaps, xv, xvi. 1880. 

[See, alscs Oraik’s English Literature, 1889, roL i, p. 817.] 

• 

William Baldwin. 

Treatise of moral Phylosophie, contayning the SayingA of the Wyse. 1547. 
SiB Bichabd Barcklby. 

A IMscourse of the Felidtie of Man: or his iS^toiuattm banum. 1598. 
Nathanael Carpbntbb. 

Philosophia libera, triplidl exerdtationum llecade propodta, in qua adrersas 
hojus temporis Philosophos dogmata quaedam nova discutiuntur. Ed. 
secunda. Oxford, 1822. (Ist ed. in 1821.) 

John Case. 

Summa reterum interpretum in universam Dialecticam ^ristotelis. 1584. 
Oxford, 1592. Frankfort, 1593. 

Speculum moralium questionum in uniyersam ethicen Aristotells. Oxford, 
1585. Frankfort, 1589. 

Sphaeradyitatis. Oxford, 1588. 

Beflexus specnli moralis. Oxford, 1598. , « 

Thesaums Oeconomicae. Oxford, 4597.* 

Lai^s phlloeophicas. Oxford, 1599.eLdhdon, 1612. 

Andlla philosophiae. Oxford, 1599. 

Eyerabd Dioby. 

Theoria analytica, ITiam ad MniMMwehiiMii Sdentiamm demonstrans, tottus 
Philosophiae et reliquarum Bdentiarum, necnon primorum postremo- 
I'umque Philosophomm mysteria arcanaque dogmata enudeans. 1579. 

De duplid methodo libri duo, P- Bami methodum refutantes. 15W. 

Bverardi IMgbd admonitloni Franciad MildapettL • .reoponno. 

• De ArteVatandL 1587. [Belicred to be the earliest treatise on swimming 

pablislied in England; trans. Middleton, 1595.] 

, ct FraadMtlial, nr GnoUohto der ngUnlien PWtonpWe 

(Mb wIfalM) in Anhir fb Onehiobte der FhikwopUck ToL !▼. 1S91. 
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All Ahniiimok and Pvognoattoatioii. 1560. # ^ 

AjittprognofBtiaon omtra Inntilea astrologorom ivraedleti^^ 1540* (Bnglidi 
tnauLf 1540.) 

A Ooodly Ganerie^ with a moat pleaaant proq^eet Into the gavden of natnrall 
eontemplatbn, to behold tte natonin eanees of all kimde of Meteon. 
1548. e 

^ And other worksi chiefly theoloi^caL 

Bobbrt Fludd. 

Utriosque Ooemi majorie soUioet et minoria, Metaphyaioa, idiyaioa atqiie 
teohtiiea Hietorla. Frankfort, 1617. 

OIetIs Philoflophiae et Alohymiae. Frankfort, 1683. 

Medioina Oatholioa, sen myaticnm artle piedioandi sacranmi (Integmm 
Morborom mysterimn). Frankfort, 1429. * 

PhiloBophia Moysaica. Oonda, 1638 (in Bnffliah, 1659). 

IYilliam Gilbert. 

Gnilielmi Gilberti Ooloeatrenaia, medici londinensis, de Magneto^ magneti- 
oiaqne corporibna, et de magno magneto tellofe; Phyrnologia nova, pln- 
rimia et argnmentia, et experimentls demonatrata. 1600. 

De Mnndo noatro Snhfnnari Philoaophia Nova. Opna poathnmam. Amater- 
dam, 1651. 

Bdward Herbert. 

De Yeritate, pront diatingnitnr a Bevelatione, a Yeriaimili, a PoaalUli, et 
a Falao. Paria. 1624. 

De Beliglone GentHinm, errommqne apnd eoa oanaia. Amaterdam, 1663. 
Eng. tranal. 1709. 

(For the non-philoaophioal worka, aee voL yii of the preaent work.) 

Workn on Iferberfs Philosophy. 

Gflttler, 0. Lord Herbert von Cherbnry. 1897. 

Lechler, G. Y. Gheaohichte dea engliaohen Deiamna. 1841. 

Bdmnaat, C. de. Lord Herbert de Cherbnry. 1874. 

Sorley, W. B. In Mind, October 1894 

Thomas Harriot. • 

A Brief and True Beport of the/ie^-foond Land of Yirginia. 1588. 

Artia Analytieae Praxia ad aequationba idgebraicaa reaolvendaa. 1631. ^ 

John Napier of^erchistok. 

Miriflci Logarithmonim Oanonia Descriptio. Bdinbnrgh, 1614 (BngUeh 
trana., 1616.) 

Babdologiae sen numerationis per virgnlaa lihri dno. Edinburgh, 1617. 

Miriflci Logarlthmomm Oanonia ConatmcHo. Edinburgh, 1619. 

Bobbrt Norman. 

The Newe Attractive, containing a abort diacourae of the Magnea or Lode- 
atone. 1581. a 

John Sanderson. 

Inatitutionnm dialecticamm Ubrl quatnor. Antwerp^ 1588* Qzfoifl> 

1402. ^ 
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• de oniaa P. Bami Methodo rejeotiB oeteris retinenda. 1580, 
Pro^Mildapetti de imioa methodo defensione contra Diplodophiltim, commen- 
tatio GhiUelmi Tem^Ui, e Be^pio Oolleffio Cantabrij^ensis. Hue aooeMit 
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de Band dialeodca ad Joannem PiBcatorem ArffentineiuenK 1581. 
Frankfort, 1584. ^ 

P. Bami Dialeotioae libri duo, soholiis G. Tempelli Cantabri^emda illuatratL 
Cambridi^ 1584. Frankfort, 1591, 1595. 

Jacobi Martini Scot! Dankeldcnsis philoBophiae profeBaoria publicit in 
Academia Tanrinenai, de prima simplioium et concretorum corpomm 
generationediaputatio. Cambridjgre, 1584. Frankfort,1591,1595. (Martin’a 
book waa firat pnbliahed at Turin, 1577.) 

Cf. Frendenthal, J., Beitrftpif zur Gheachichte der enfl^liachen Philoaophie 
in Archiv fbr Geachichte der Philoaophie, rol. v, 1892. 
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Club, 1867. 
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Bartie, J. The Merchanta Bemon^^ace. 1648. 
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Surteca Soc. 1857. 

Blith, W. The En^fliah improver, or a new aurvey of huabandry. 1649. 

Bodin, J. Conedlia de Principe recte inatituendo. Cum praeceptia cujnadam 
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The aix l^kea of a Commonweale. 1606. 
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clared and read, by all Persones, Yycars and Curates, every Sonday and 
holy daye, in theyr churches. 1559-63. Ed. Corrie, G. E. Cambridge, 
1850. , . 

Hooker, B. Of the Lawes of Ecolssiastlcall Politic. 1622. 

!•» B. Nova Britannia. OffringiAinsst excellent fruites by Planting in 
Yirginia. 1609. 

James 1. The true Law of Free Monarchies; or the reciprock and mntuall 
dutie betwixt a free king and his natnrall subjects. 1603. Works. 
1616. 

Jeninges, E. A brief Discovery of the damages that happen to this realms 
by disordered and nnlawfull diet. The benefltes and commodities that 
otherwise might ensue. With a perswarion of the people, for a better 
maintenance to tiie Navie. 1593. 

Heymor, J. Booke of Observations, in Sir W. Baleigh^s Woriu, vol. yiii, 

• 206. ihcfoid, 1829. 

J* Keymoris observation made upon the Dutch Ashing , about the year 
1601. Demonstrating that there is more wealth raised out of herrings 
Jttid other flrii In his Majesties Seas by the neighbouring naHons in one 
y^sr, then th^ ICIng of Spain h et-l* from the Indies In four. 1604. 
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Bjiok, JT. The flnt Blael of the Tnunpet ega&ist the Heaetnioiia Beginmit 
of womeii. 1558. * • 

The floiuroe and boands of Kingly power* Sermon in Wetory an4 

Bepoaiiory of Pulpit Eloqnenoei toL ii. Fish, H. C. 1857. • 

KnyrethySirH. Defence of the Beafane, 1596. Ed. Hughes, C. Osford,1906* 
Latimer, H. See bibliography to chap. xii. 

Leland, J. The Itinerary of John Leland the Antiquary, 9 toLb. Oxford, 
^ 1710-2. Ed. Smith, L. T* 1906 If. 

Xodge, T. An Alarum* against Usurers. 1584. 

Lyn^y, Sir D. Works. 1568. Ed. Laing, D. Edinb^hs ^^7^* 

Malynes, O. de. St Gieorge for England, allegorically deecril^ 1601. 

A Treatise of the Canker of England’s Commonwealth* 1601. (In the 

proportion between money and landed property.) 

England’s Yiew in the unmasking of two Paradoxes. 1603. 

Consnetndo rel Lex Mercatoria, or, the Ancient Law Merchant. Divided 

into three parts: according to the essentiall parts of Trafficke. 1622. 

The Maintenance of Free Trade, according to the three essentiall parts 

of traffiqne;...or,an answer to a treatise of Free Trade [by Misselden,E.], 
lately published. 1622. 

The Centre of the Circle of Commerce. Or, a refutation of a Treatise 

intituled The Circle of Commerce, or the ^allance of Trade, lately 
published by E. M. 1628. 

(The original MS notes embodied in aportion of the above works are to 
be found in Brit. Mns. Cotton. MS Otho £. x. 65 if.) 


Markham, Gervase. Bee bibliography to chap. xvii. 

May, J. A Declaration of the Estate of Clothing now used within this 
realme of England • . • with an Apologle for the Alneger, shewing the 
necessarie use of his Office. 1613. 

McCulloch, J. B. The Literature of Political Economy. 1845. 

Milles, T. The Beplie, Or Second Apologia. That is to say, an Answer to a 
confused Treatise of Publicke Commerce. 1604. 

The Customer’s Alphabet and Primer. Conteining their creed . . . their 

Ten Commandments . . . and Forme of Prayers. 16^. 

The Customer’s Apologie. 1609 (?). 

Misselden, E. Ffee Trade; or, The Means to make trade flourish. 1622. 

The Circle of Commerce. Or the Ballance of Trade, in defence of Free 

Trade : opposed to Malynes Little fish and his Great Whale, and poised 
against them in the Scale. 1623. 

More, T. A fruteful and pleasaunt worke of the beste state of a publyque 
weale, and of the newe yle called ytopia. 1551. Ed. Lumby, J. B. 
Cambridge, 1879 If. « • 

Mosse, M. The Arraignment and Conviction of Usurie. 1595. 

Mun, T. A Discourse of Trade from England into the East Indies. 1621. 

— — England’s Treasure by forraign trade; or, the ballance of our forraign 
trade is the rule of our treasure. 1664. 

Naahe, T. See bibliograidiy to chap. xvi. 

Noiden, J. The Surveyors Dialogue. 1607. 

Oresme, N. Treatise of the beginning of nature’s lawe and Bight and 
change of mcmey. (A fifteenth century translaiion marked O. 3. 11 in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambrid^.) 

Parker, H. Of a Free Trade. 1648. ^ < 

Parsons, B. A Conference about the next Suceession to the Crowne of 
Ingland. 1594. . 

Phillips, Sir T. A letter. . . to King Charles I concerning the Plantation w 
the Londoners. In HIbemica. Harris, W. 1757. 
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nut Leltnr to Lord SaUibary tm uneOag m Buk fto th* Orawa, 
»t wn n^ i ^ i WP w ^ irut of m Lom trwn Uw OUg. Brit Mu. 

LaaBoMiD cviii 90. 

PlaMi»SirH/ The Jewell House of Art and Nttlora. dpta 1594. 

Prynne, W* The Antipathie of tibe Biiffliah...Pfelade. both to Bemll 
MoDBrahy and CiTill Unity. 2pia. 1641. wmi w nmgmu 

BespnbUea, A.D. 1558. A play on the soolal condition of En^laad at the 
a eeoooio n of QiAn Mary. SA Maffnnai L. A. From Gurney’s uniou^ 
Macro MB. B.B.T.S.cxv. 1905. «3re uniqu^ 

Bdberts, L. Merchants Mappe of Commerce; wherein the Uniyersal 
Manner and Matter of Trade, is compendiously handled. 1638. 

The Treasure of TralBke; or, a Discourse of Forrai^e Trade. 1641. 

Bobinson,H. England’s Safety In Trade’s Bucrease. 1641. 

Briefe Oonsiderataons concerning the advancement of Trade and Naviga- 
tion ... tendred unto all ingenious patriots. 1649. 

Bosoher, W. Znr Geschibhte* der Bnglisohen Yolkwirthsohaftslehre, in 
Abhandlungen der phiL hist Classe der k. sichs. Gesellschaft A Wissen. 
YoL II* Leipzig, 1857. 

S., M. Greevous Grones for the Poore done by a Well- Wilier who wisheth 
that the poore of England might be so provided for as none should neade 
to go a begging. 163i^. 

Sanderson, B« Logicae Artis Compendium. 1618. Ten Sermons: (!) ad 
Clemm 3; (ii) ad Magistratum 3; (ui) ad Populniu 4. 1627. 

Sandys, E. Sermon A Parker Soo. 1841. 

Selden, J. Titles of Honor. 161A 

Shaw, W. A. Select Tracts and Documents Illustrative of English Mone- 
tary History. 1896. 

Smith, H. Examination of Usury, in two sermons. 1591. 

Smith, Gapt J. Advertisements for the unexperienced Planters of New- 
EnglanA or any where. Or The Path-way to experience to erect a 
Plantation. 1631. 

Smith, Sir T. De Bepnblioa Anglorum. 1583. EA Alston, L. and Mait- 
lanA F. W. Cambridge, 1906. 

Spenser, E. The Faerie Queene, book v. 1596. 

View of the State of Ireland. 1633. [Globe ed. 1869 IT.] 

Stanley’es remedy; or, the way to reform wandring beggens theeves, highway- 
robbers and pick-pockets. 1646. 

Starkey, T. A dialogue between Cardinal Pole and T. Lupset EA Cowper, 
J. M. E.E.T.S. Ex. Ser. xii. 

Symonds, W. Tirginia; a sermon ... preacjied ... in the presence of. ..the 
Adventurers and Planters forWirglnia. 1609. 

TuAer, T. A hundreth good pointes cf husbandrie. 1557. 

— • Five hundreth pointes of good husbandry. 1573. EA Payne, W. and 
Herrtage, S. J. 1878. 

Ussher, J. The Power communicated by GU>d to the Prince, and Obedience 
required of the subje^ 1683. 

Vaughan, B. Most approved and long experienced Water- Workes. Con- 
ts-»"mg the manner of Winter and Summer drowning of medow and 
pasture ... thereby to make those grounds ... more fertile, ten for one. 
1610. 

Vehse, E. Shakspeafc als Protestant, Politiker, Psyeholog und Diehter. 

• 2 vote Hamburg, 1851. , .j « ^ i 

Vintners, The letayling, their answer to a Petition against the said Betaytors. 
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Walter of Henky^te HaeMry, togetber with an anomnaona Hadhaad^, 
BenesdbaiideaadBcribertGfOiietMte^BBa Thetrsoso^i^tna^ 

and gloMary by Lunimdg Bo 1890* /Wl ^ 

Westoote, T. ▲ idew of DeTonshire In 1980 and pediirraes of nooi c^onr 
Dofonshire famiHooe Edd* OUTor* G. and JonaB, P. Ewter, 1846. 

Wbeelerg J* The Lawesy Cnatomes and OrdinaneeB of the FeUowddnpe 
of MerehaatoB AdTentorers of the Bealme of Bnirhmdo 1606b In 
Univo of Peninylyaiiia TraoBlafioiiB and Beprintnji Tifngelbaekf W. B. 

* 1902. 

A treatioe of oommerae, wherein are diewed the ecnnmo^tiea ariaing by 

a wel ordered... Trade... Bueh as that of MerehanteB AdrentnrerB is 
proved to bee. 1601. 

Wibon, T. A DiBcoarse nppon nsiirye. 1572. 


CHAPTER XVI 


LONDON AND THE DBYELOPMENT OF POPULAB 

LITEBATUBE 

Henry Ohbttlb. 

The batynge of Dyogens. Licensed 27 Sep. 1591 (identified by Collier, J. P., 
with A satiryeall Dialogue or a Sharplye-iuTeetive conference, betweene 
Alexander the great and that truelye Woman-hater Diogenes 1616 (?), an 
inYeotive against women). 

Bnghmde’s Mourning Garment. n.d., but with address to reader signed 
Hen. Ohettle. 1st ed« certainly api>eared 1603. Bptd 1603, etc; 1744 et 
$eq^ Harl. Misc.; 1874, Ingleby, C. M., New Shakspr. Soc. Allusion-bkB. 

pt I. 

Kind-Hart’s Dreame. n.d. (Licensed Dec. 1592.) Bptd 1842, Bimbault,E.F., 
Percy Soc.; 1874, Ingleby, 0. H., New Bha^pr. Soc. Allusion-bks. pt. i. 
(The tract, though of slight merit, illustrates the style and literary form 
which was mobt fashionable at the moment. It is a dream vision: five 
popular celebrities (including Greene: see Harvey-Nashe Controversy) 
are introduced ; they present complaints which expose existing 
abuses and gratify the people’s insatiable appetite for tales of decep- 
tion.) 

Pierce Plainnes seaven yeres PrCntkUp. }593. See anfe, vol. iii, chap, xvi, 
p. 367. ^ » 

Bobert Greene. 

Beginning of the reaction from Euphuim. 

Greenes Mourning Garment • . • which he presents for a favour to all Toung 
Gentlemen that wish to weane themselves from wanton desires ... licensed 

2 Nov. 1590, published same year. 

Greenes Never too Late. Or a Powder of Experience: sent to all Touthfrl 
Gentlemen. 1590. ^ 

Greenes farewell to Folly: sent to Courtiers and Schollers as a president to 
wame them from the vaine delights that drawes youth on to rspentanoe. ' 
Idoensed 11 June 1587, publidied 1591. 

A Maiden’s Dreame. 1591. 
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♦ ^ CameihCateking PamphUHt. 

^Piiifii(||||ina11fin betoaiyad In the fabrieetion of ptetentioiis iltlea and the 

dbi^ to dinieiaeted moidTea in jmldldiinff.) 

A NotaUe DiaeoTeiy of Oooenace. Now daUy practised sundry lewd 
persons called Oonnle^iatoherB and Crosse-bitesn 159L Bptd 1592 and 
1859 by HsUiwell, J. O. Second part, 159L Third part enterad In 
StathmesiE^ regMbr, 7 Feb. 1591/2. 

The Defence of Conny-oatchlnfir* By Cnthbert Cony-catcher. 1592L Bptjf 
1859 by A^fardy J. B. 

A Disputation Befweene a Hee Conny-catcher and a Shoe Conny-cateher 
whether a Theefe or a Whoore is most hnrtfkill in Consonaipe to 
Common-wealth. . . • 1592. Bptd with additions in 1617 as ThecTcs falling 
ont, Tme Men come by their Goods, and in 1637 with sub-title The Bel- 
man wanted a clapper. A Peale of newYlUanies runiT out. (SecBelman 
of London under Dekker.)* * 

The Black Bookes Messenger. Laying open the Life and Death of Ned 
Browne, one of the most notable Cutpnrsea, Crosbiters, and Conny- 
Mtohen, that erer lired in England. 1592. (Thomas Middleton follow^ 
Greeners idea with The Blacke Booke, 160A) 


(Cf. the imitations eatiitled: Questions conoeming Conie-hood and the 
nature of the Conie, n.d.; Nihil Munchance, n.d. See, also. Chandler, F. W., 
The Literature of Boguery, 1907, toL i, chap. iii. ^For origins of genre, 
see roL iii, chap. v. of the present wori^.) 


Social Tracts and Confessions* 

Philomela. The Lady Fitzwaters Nightingale. • • . 1592. 

A Quip for an Upstart Courtier: or, a quaint dispute between Yelret-breeches 
and Cloth-breeches. YITherein is plainely set downe the disorders in all 
Estates and Trades. Licensed 20 July 1592. Bptd 1606, etc.; 1871, 
Bindley, C., Miscellanea Antique Anglieana, pt. iii. 

Greens Groatsworth of Wit, bought with a Million of Bepentanoe. . . .Written 
before his death, and published at his dying request. Licensed 20 Sept. 
1592. Edited by Chettle, H. Earliest extant ed« 1596. Bptd 1600, etc. ; 
1813, Brydges, Sir E. (priyately printed) ; 1874^ Shakspere Allusion Bks. 
pt. i; 1889, The Bookworm’s Garner, No. vi; 1871, Bindley, C., Miscellanea 
Antiqua Anglieana. 

Authorities ^ 

Bernhardt, W. Bobert Greenes Leben nnd Schriften. Leipzig, 187A 
Collins, J. Churton: General Intrqducticli td Plays and Poems. Oxford, 1905. 
Grosart, A* B. Greeners Complete Wyrks. Buth Library. 1881-6. 
Bchelling, Felix E. The Queen’s Progress. n.d. 

Storojenko, N.: lafe of B. Greene. 1878. See toI. i of Both Lib. ed. 


Thomas Nashe. 

(For The Unfortunate Traveller and Nashe’s Marprelate tracts, see unfe, 
▼oL III, chaps. XVI and xvii.) 

^e Anatomie of Absurditie : contayning a breefe confntation of the slender 
imputed prayses to feminine perfectioii, with a short descrii^ion of the 
severall praoliBes of youth, and sundry follies of our Ucentious times. 1589. 
(LiceAsed 19 Sept. 1588.) Bptd 1590; 1866, Collier, J. P., Illustrations 
of Old Eng. Lit. 

Penilesse his Supidicatlon to the Divell. Describing the over-spreading 
sof Yice, and suppression of Yertue. 1592 (lieensed 8 Aug.). Bptd 1592, 
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ete.; 1842, ColHeF, J. Shakier* Boe.; 187(^ Misodlaiiema Tnote, 
Temp. Blia. and JaaL ^ ^ ^ 

Straakge Newee, of the intereeptiiiir eertalne Letters, and a coemg of Yeraes,^ 
as tiiey were gomip Pririlie to rietoall the Low Coontries. 1592. Kptd 
IS^ete.; 1870, Miso* Trs^ Temp. Elia, and Jao.L (In page headings the 
book Is entitled Fonre letters Confuted and is lieensed (12 Jan. 1592) 
as The A.po!ogie of Pierce Penilesse.) ^ 

(Ohrlsts Teares ever Jerusalem. Whereunto is annezA a oomparatiTe ad- 
monition to London. 1593. (Licensed 8 Sep.) Bptd 1594; 1318; 1815, 
Brydi^ Sir E., Archaica. (The Terrors of the Night was licensed three 
months earlier but not published till 1594.) 

The Terrors of the Night, or, A Discourse of Apparitions. 1594. (licensed 
80 June 1593 and 15 Oct 1594.) 

Hare with you to Saflbon-walden. Or, Gabrieli Harveys Hunt Is up. 
Containing a full Answere to the eldest sonne of the Halter-maker. Or, 
Nashe his Confutation of the rinfuU Doctor. 1596. (No entry in 
register.) Bptd 1870, Collier, J. P., Hisc. Trs., Temp. Elis, and Jac. I. 
Nadies Lenton Stuife, Containing, The Description and first Procreatiesi and 
Increase of the towne of Great Yarmouth in Noffolke: With a new Play 
never played before, of the praise of the Bed Herring. 1599 (licensed 
11 Jan. 1598-9). Bptd 1745; 1809-10, HarL Mise.; 1871, Hindley, C., 
Miscellanea Antiqna Anglicana. 

The choise of Yaleniipes. (In MS; see McKerrow, B. B., Works, vol. iii, 

A piece of pornography not devoid of literary art.) 

» Cfnnplete Warlu: 

Grosart, A. B. Hnth Library. 1883, 1885. 

McKerrow, B. B.: Text 1904r5, Notes 1908. (4 vols. 5th voL with memoir in 
preparation.) 

(Cf. Cunningham, P., New Facts in the Life of Nashe, Shakqpr. Soo. 
Papers, iii, 178, and Upham, A. H^ French Infiuence in English Literature, 
1908.) 

Bbpbbsentations of tub Sbvbn Deadly Sins. 

For representations previous to Nashe, see Bogers, F., The Seven Deadly 
Sins in LiteratuiW, 1907, and Schofield, W. H., Eng. Lit. from the Norman 
Conquest, p. 416, 1906. See also Dekker, T., The Seven Deadly Sins; Lodge, 
T., Wits Miserie and the Worlds Madnesse: discovering the Devils ineamat 
of this Age, 1596; More, Sir T., Treatise on the Four Last Things; Nashe, T., 
Pierce Penilesse; Bowlands, S., The Seaven deadly Sins all Horst and 
riding to Hell (satire appended^ The Kpave of Spades); Tom Tel-Trotbs 
Message and his Pens Complaint, 1^00, rptd 1876, Furnivall, F. J., New 
Shakq;»r. Soe. A modified form of this classification is also used by Anton, B., 
Rankins, W., Rowlands, S., Times Whistle. 


Burlesque Encomia. 

Origins: 

then supposed to be by Homer, Eng. trans., Crowne of ell 
Homers Works. Batrachomyomachia, or the Battaile of Frogs and Mise, 
George Chapman; Catulluses poem on his yacht and two on Lesl^’s sparrow; 
Vergil’s Culex, trans. Spenser, E., publiidied 1591; Ludan, Midat 
(Musoae enoominm), trans. In Works by Fowler, H. W. and F. G.ti|.905. 

airman: 

The coUection in the Nymwegen Pallas^ 1666. See Herfittd* C. H*, 
Idterary Belaticins, 1886^ chap, vil * * 
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%he y qli wi>>Mii rf<iie ABae.,,liy A.B^15»5; OomwaBKBirWnBmifM 
of oertaim Pandozea, 1616 (2nd Impmaion Mn1«i«ed,’ 2nis., 1617). 
moSL^cMiin on Bldmid HI, etc.; Naahe. L^n Btoflb; l^lyoo of 
Bonne Bod Onp; BaadaU. Thomas (m. Bandolph). The Hi^h and ml^htlo 
oommendation of the Yertoes of a Pot of Good Al^ fhll of Wit. 1642 (pob* 
lished with The Ba^e fooffht betweene the Norfolk Cook and the Wisbioh 
Cook), rptd 1661; Pills to Porge Melanoholly as The Ex-Ale-tation of AH 
(Bbsworth. 3% io his ed» of the Pills assigns the song to Bowlands). 
1783. Bitsmi. English S<mg.ToL ii; Skelton. Prayse of Phylyp Sparrow 
{ante^ voL iii, ohai». iv); The Treatyse Answerynge the boke of Berdes {ibid. 
ohap. V. bibl* p. 498) ; Taylor. The Praise of Antiquity and the Commodity 
of Beggery. 1621 (Terse and prose). The Praise and Tertoe of a Jayle and 
Jaylers. 1623 (Terse). The Praise of Cleane Linnen. 1624. The Needles Bx- 
oellenoy, 1640. • * 

Grobhuusm, as Herford has pointed out (Literary Eolations), should also 
be regarded as a deTolopment. in which satire soon blended with burlesque. 


Plttings. 

Origins: ^ 

See anie^ toI. hi. ohap. v. bibl. p. 490; Beowulf; Brotanek. B.. Alex« 
Montgomerie. 1896; Christie. B. C.« ;^tienne Dolet. 2nd ed.. 1899; Nisard. 
M. E. C.. Lea Glaffiateurs de la B4publiqne des Lfittres aux XY% XY1% 
XYIP Sidles. 1860; Sohipper. T.. William Dunbar. 1884; Sandys. J. E., 
Harrard Lectures on the BeriTal of Learning. 1905 (chap. vi). 

Gabriel Harvey. 

For sketch of Harrey-Nashe ControTersy. see anfs. toI* hi. ohap. XVH. 
bibL pp. 545‘-6« 

Brydges. Sir E. Bestituta. Yol. iii. 1814-6. 

Collier. J. P. Bpts of both Nashe’s and Harvey’s pamphlets. 1870. 

Disraeli. I. Quarrels of Authors. 1814 If. 

Grosart. A. B. Introduction to works of Harrey. Huth Lib. 1884-5. 
Moriey. H. Hobbinol. Fortnightly Beriew, toL t. pp. ^74r283. (Attempt 
to rehabilitate Harrey’s character.) 

Smith. G. C. Moore. Introduction to Pedantius. LouTidn. 1905. 

Subsequent Controversies, 

Vide Greene’s attacks on Marlowe^: Oosson. Lodge and the stage-contro- 
Te;py (toL v of present work)*; Ben Jonson’s war with the Poetasters 
(Penniman. J. H.. The War of the Theatres, Boston. 1897; Small. B. A^ The 
Stage-quarrel. Breslau. 1899). also with Inigo Jones. Nath. Butter and 
Alex. Gill. 

Marston. J. Scourge of Yillanie. 1598. Answered by W. I. (William 
Ingram or John WecTcr ?) in The Whipping of the Satyre. 1601, which 
proToked The Whipper of the Satyre. his Pennance in a White Sheet. 
1601 (by Marston ?). , 

Bowlands. S. Tie mery when knaTes mete. 1600. Bptd 1609. expurgated 
as Knm of Clubs. Bowlands scTerely critiinsed Belman of London. 1608 
iu Marttn Mark-all. • • • his Defence and Answere to the Belman of 
London. 1610. , ^ ^ 

Davies, J. Soonrge of Polly. 1611. Amongst other personal attacks, 
represents himself Nefarius (no doubt easily recognisable at 

* the time) to the indignities of a school flogging (E]gg. 212). 


5iB ^ ^ 

Tag^t JcAut attadnd Thoiiiaa Oofjrala In tlie BeoDery 1412^Lmgli 

Enti, inZt W, Pennogt H« Walker^ G., Withar and oftnr cairt Nn p o w^^ 
Stepbenai attadrad tha atage In tibe oharaetor 4»f A Oomnioii Pliqriv In 
Eawya and Charaotora, 1015, wlikdi waa anawered by the dumoter of an 
Bxoellent Actor In the Orerfonry Collection and In Ignoramiia, 1630 
(Latin Comedy by Biig^6rl<)a» O^., anawered by Cocke^ J., In 8lrd eA of 
SteiABna^e Eaaayea and Charactenb 1631). ^ 

Epigrams and Satibbs. 

For Barclay, J., Skelton, J., Cook LorelPa Bote, etd, see ante, ydL hi, 
chapa. IV and v. 

For tracts on Usnry see: Coplands, Newes come firopi Hell of lore 
onto all her welbelored ft-endes, 1565; Wilson, Sir Discourse npon Uanrye, 
1572; Lodiire, An Alamm against Dsnrera containing tryed experiences 
against worldly abnses, 1584, rptd 1853, Shakapr. Soc^ 1883, Complete works, 
Hunterian Club; Morse, M., The Arrai^ment and Conriction of nsnrie, 1595. 

For more general satire: Hdke, Edward, Newes out of Panlea Chnrche- 
yarde, A Trappe for Syr Monye, 1567, Tonchestone for this time piftent, 
1574, Of Golds Eingdome and tills nnhelping age, 1604; Wilcox, T., A glasse 
for gamesters: and namelie for snch as delight in cards and diice, 1581; 
Salter, T., A contention betwene three brethren; that is to say the whore- 
monger, the dmnkarde and the dice-player, 1^1; B[ankins], WCilliam], 
The English Ape, the Italian Imitation, the Foote-steppes of Fraunce, 1588; 
Timme, T., Discoyerie of Ten Lepers, 1592; Gosson, S., An excdlent newe 
ballad, declaringe the monstrous abuse in appareU, 159A A glasse for 
yaynglorions women, 1594-5, Qnippes for upstart new fangled Gentlewomen, 
1595, rptd 1866, Haalitt, W. C., E.B.P.P. (issued anonymously, authorship 
assigned by Collier, J. P., on eridence of 2nd ed. inscribed ^authore St^hen 
Gossen’)* 

Prynne, W., began his turbulent career with an attempt to reform the 
fashions of the ^y in Health’s Sicknesse, The Unlovelinessoof Loyelocks, 1628. 

For Origins and Development of Classical Epigram and Satire see: 
Boissier, G. L’opposition sons les Cdsars* 1875. 

Butler, H. E. Po«t-Augnstan Poetry from Seneca to JuTcnal. 1909. 
Croise^ A. and H. Histoire de la Littdratnre Grecque. 1899. Tomes i, ii, v. 
Mackail, J. W. Latin Literature. 1891. 

Martha, C. Les MoraUstes sous I’Empire Bomain. 1865. 

Hurray, G. A History of Andent Greek Literature. 1897. 

Nettle^p, H. Essays in Latin literature. 1885. Lectures and Essays. 
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LXII — LXVI. 


• Character WritbrSo 
AiUit^paticnt cf the Chnre. 
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KO).) 
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English character wrifing diould be disUngoldied from French portraits^ 
whidi may have been imitated from Holla^ or copied from the funous 
relaxioni in which fhe Yenetian ambassadors depicted the most important 
personalities of the court to which they might be attached; S|e 
Bolsliale Anm-BuUetin de la Soc. de PHist. de France, 4 
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. IMjHlf'iftiielStheaty in ■ooliniiBaiiflMMLeGfaiidCynn Mid Oldie and 

• lafae ciolle#Aefpor«rgft« made under the anupfaea ef MUedeMoa^eMtor. 

* After the aneannoe of ChariM SoieVe Deaeripthm do nele do Portrattaiei 

dw art^ aa a aoeial amnaement, began to deoiv, bat feaehed ita eMamn* 
matloii in the iiiemol]vwriten« espeoialiy Saint Simon, and started on a new 
stage of develoiiment in La Bmy^pe. Owing to the absence of salons in 
England, this styl^pof writing has remained nndereloiied, though there are 
a few striking exec^ons, such as Philautu^s description to Psellus of tSb 
Gientlewomaa in Euphues and his England (p. 340 of Arberis ed.), Nashe’s 
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the portrait and starred the generic character also hindered the development 
of tne discursive essay, in spite of Montaigne’s example, but encourag^ the 
maacime and the pen^^ i .e. condensed and aphoristic reflections, of which 
the most accomplished master was La Rochefoucauld. 
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more formal literaAire« especially of didioguesy which covers almost 
the same ground as the Jacobean essaytsts, with the added attractions of 
style, and inflnencejl Addison and his circle no less than Cornwallis, B. Johnson, 
Bacc^ Felltham, etc.) 

The Bookeof Honor and Armess Wherein is diseoursed the causes of Qnarrelb 
and the nature of Injuries, with their repulses. Also the Meanes of 
satisfaction and paeiflcation. 1590. 

Brathwaite, Bichard. The Engiish Gentleman. 1880,1641,1652. The English 
Gentlewoman. 1631,1641.* Ar’tasleepe Husband? 1640. (Prose. Bolster 
lectures on moral themes and a novelette.) 

dThe Schollers Medley. Bptd 1638 as A Survey of History, or a Nursery 
for Gentry, and in 1651. 

Breton, Nicholas. [See D. N. B. for fuller bibliography.] 

Wits Trenehmour, In a Conference betwixt a SchoUer and an Angler. 

1597. (A trenehmour (f.€. riotous dance) of repartees, similes and 
reflections beginning as a dialogue on angliqg and developing into 
tales and discourses delivered by a scholar.) 

The Wil of wit. Wits Wil, or Wils Wit, chuse you whether. 1599. 

Bptd 1606; 1860, HaUiweU-PhiUipps, J. O. 

The Figure of Foure. Registered 1597 and 1607. Only The Second 

Part of ^ 1636 (rptd 1654) exists. (Proverbial utterances, eadi describing 
four things united under some common similarity.) 

Wonders Worth the Hearing which being read or heard In a Winters 

evening by a good fire, or a Summers morning . • • may serve both to 
purge melancholy from the minde, and grosse humours from the body. 
1602. 

A Poste with a Packet of Mad Letters. 1603, 1609, 1637. (Letters 

mostly addressed to typiciH figures. It should bg remembered that 
letter-writing had already become an art under the influence of Cicero, 
Seneca and Guevara. Angell Day’s English Secretary (158(>), had been 
followed by many other manuals of letter-writing. J. Hall had published 
Six Decade of Epistles (1607-10), and the letters of J. L. Guea de Balaac 
had been translated by W. T[yrwhii] and B. B, (Sir B. Baker p.) 

— p Strange Newes out of divers^eountries. 1622. (Facetious satire against 
society under the guise of news.) ^Cf. Overbury’s Newes. 

The Court and Country, or, a Briefe Discourse betweene the Courtier 

and Country-man. 1618. 

Fantasticks: serving for a perpetual Prognostication. 1626. < 

Bryskett, Lndowick. Discourse of Civil Life. 1606. (Composed 1584-9; 

dialogue on moral philosophy in which Spenser takes part) 

Monday, Anthony. The Mirronr of Mutabilitie: or iwincipal Part of the 
Mirronr of Magistrates. 1579. 

The Paine of Pleasure, profitable to be perused of the Wise, and 
*^®ccg»ry to be by the Wanton. 1580. 

The^efenee of Contraries. Translated out of French. 1593. 

Paacham, Henry (the elder). The Garden of Eloquence, conteynlng the 
of Grammar and Bhetoriok, from whence may bee gathered all 
• manner of Flowers, Ooulors • • . Formes and Fadilons of qpeech. 1577. 
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Peaduuiiy H4Bouy (tlie jromiiw). (See^ whaOf under Ibig&di SeM^ik) pie 
Art of Drewingwittittie Pen» end Bmmfaig In water eolomrs , , , wMi^ 
true nianner of peintinff npcrn tlie order nieUnff 
1606« Bpid 1612 ae Ofsphlooi ete. The Oompleat Gentleiiian,llniU^ 
hlmabeolnte in the most neoeesary andoommendable qualities oonoemiiiff 
Minde or Bodie. . . . 1622. Bptd 1684; 1661; 1906, intro, by Gordon, G. 8. 
Tudor and StoMft Lib. (Peaeham treats of the detaUs of a nobleman’s 

^ education. Oritidses floirduur In sobools, stroniflT^Meoiiiniends trarel 
and insiste on the study of heraldry.) The Worthof a Peny: oraoantion 
to keep money. *With the causes of the scarcity and misery of the want 
hereof in these hard and mereilesse times. 1647 (misprint for 1641 ?), 
etc. Bptd 1908, in Arbor’s Enfiflish Gamer. 

Powell, Thomas. Tom of All Trades or The Plaine Path-way to Preferment. 
16n. Bptd 1876, Famivall, P. J., New Sbakspr. Soc. " 

Cf. Bacoi, L., Are Aalioa, trans. BlounVE., 1607 ; de Bdhfre, E., Trait4 
des Conrs, 1617, trans. Beynolds, J., 1642; Faret, N., Des Yertns ndoes- 
saires h nn prince, 1623; L’Honndte Homme on Part de plaire^ 1680. 

Bich, Bamabe. Oidnion Diefled. Discorerinir the Ingins, Traps and Tni^nes 
that are set in this age, whereby to catch opinion. 1613. The Honestie 
of this Age, proving by good circumstance that the world was never 
honest till now. 1614 It (Bptd 1844, Cunninghhm, P., Percy Soc.) The 
Irish Hubbnb, or the English Hue and Grie^ 1617. (General denunciation 
of society.) e 

Wits Common-Wealth. (Generic title for Politenphnia, Wits Common- 
Wealth, by John Bodenham, 1597 (18 eds. before Bestorataon). Palladis 
Tamia. Wits Treasury, ... by Meres, F., 1598. Wit’s Theatre of the 
Little World, 1599. PaUadis Palaiium, 1604. These four books contain 
quotations and maxims firom various writers. See Ingleby, C. M., Shaks. 
AUusion-Bks. Part i, 1874 ; New Shakq^r. Soc., and of. Theatrum Yirtutis 
et Honoris; oder Tugend Bdchlein aus etlichen • . . Grieohischen und 
Lateinischen Scribenten ins Tentsch gebracht, duroh W. Pirokheymem, 

. . • Nftrmberg, 1606.) 

Thomas Dekkbr. 

Oanaans Calamiti& Jerusalems Misery, or the doleful! destruction of faire 
Jerusalem by Tytue. (Yerse. Ascribed to Dekker by Grosart, A. B.) 

The wonderfnll Years 1603, wherein is shewed the Picture of London, lying 
sioke of the Plague. 1603. 

The Batchelor’s Banquet. 1603, etc. (Founded on the Quinze Joyes de 
Manage (see an^e, voL iii, cl^p., v, bibL p. 485). Important as evidence 
of the interest still taken in sadreA on women and married life (see iSM 
pp. 88-91, bibL pp. 485-7). Gf. Tom Tell-Trothes New-yeares Gift;, 1593, 
a satire on jealousy. The jmssionate Morrice, 1593, a review of the art of 
wiflng as exemplified by eight typical eouples dimcing a morris-dance. 
See 1 ^ The praise of Yertuous Ladies in Breton’s The Wil of Wit, and 
Bowllkids’s pamphlets. Cf. voL iii, chap, v, pp. 88-91, bibL pp. 485-7.) 

The seven deadly Sinnes of London : drawne in seven severall Coaches through 
the seven severall Gates of the Gitie, bringing the Plague with .them. 
1606. Bptd, Arber, E., 1879, The English Scholar’s Lib., no. 7. 

Newes from Hell; broui^i by the Divel’s Carriers. 1606. Bptd 1607, 
enlarged and entitled A Knights Conjuring done in Earnest discovered 
in Jest; 1842, Bimbault, E. F., Percy Soc. (For earlier conceptions of 
visions of Hell, Heaven and Purgatory, see Homer: Odyssey, zi (trana 
Chapman, G.); Aristotfianea: l^rogs; Plato: picture of the infernal 
jud^ at the end of the Ghirgias, of Tartarus in Phaedo and the visifn^ 



(tnoub Jow0tt» B^1871«M«d* voflaed, 

> • ▼iflkm of TimwoliiH in 11^ SMcpdwt {a 

^ (tmuk HollaiMlt P,, 1608); Yergil: €^eorgic 0 iv and AmM vi; 

jLnc^: the KardvXmpt and the Mlmmot (traii& Neovomantia . . . inters 
looatof% MenlppiiB and Philonidas; ptd by lUstell, ad.) In DUkigaea 
of tile Dead; Dante: Infema Paradieo, Pnrgatorio; Staunton, W.: 
Bt Patriek*a Purgatory, 1409; Dammrval: Sensuit le g^t dyablerie qui 
traiete eoment Sathan fait demostranoe a Lucdfer de tous lee maulx qua 
lea mOdaina font aelon leura eatata yacationa et meatiera . . Dunbaa 
WiUiam: l]|be Danee of the Serin Deidly Synnia, 1508-8; Lyndaay, Sir 
David, Ane Sittyre of the Three Bataita, 1540; Bahelaia: Pantagruel, 
Bk« 11, ohapw 30 (imitated in Le Nouveau Panurge, Daillard, Miohel); 
Ford, J.: rria Pi^ ahe^a a Whore, act iii, ao. 6; Tarlton’a Newea out 
of Pnrgatorie, c. 1589; Tell-Trothea New-yearea Gift, 1593 (repreaenta 
Bobin Gkiodfellowe aa jnat returning from Hell whence he brought an 
oration on jealonay). Cf* alto title Greenea Newea both from Heaven and 
Hell, 1598, by Bamabe Bioh, and Dekker Hia Dreame (below). See 
Wright, T.: St Patriok’a Pur^tory, an eaaay on the legenda of ^rga- 
ftry. Hell and Paradiae, current during the Middle Agea, 1844; Becker, B.: 
Yiaiona of Heaven and Hell, 1898, Johna Hopkina Univ. Diaa.) 

The Doable P.P., a Paj^dat in Armea, Bearing Ten aeverall Sheilda, en- 
countered by the Proteatant. . • . 1606. (Yerae attack on the Boman 
Catholiea aacribed to Dekker by Collier, J. P. (BibL Cat. i, 197).) 

Jeata to make you merie. Written by T. D. and George WUldna. 1607* 
(Jeat-book: aacribed to Dekker.) 

The Dead Teme or Weatminater’a Complaint for long Yacationa and abort 
Termea. Written in manner of a Dialogue betweene the two CItyea 
London and Weatminater. 1608. (A compilation of hiatory, anec^tea, 
comment, aatire, conoeita, deaoriptiona, expoanrea and oomplainta all 
dealing with London; moatly anticipating the themea which he treated 
more fully in aubaequent worka.) 

The Belman of London: Bringing to Light the moat notorioua Yillaniea that 
ore now practiaed in the Kingdome. 1608. 2nd and 3rd eda. (with 
additiona) in aame year. Be-edited 1612 aa O per ae O, or a newe Cryer 
of Lanthome and Cuidle Light. 

Lanthorne and Candle Light: or, the Bell-Mana Second Nighta Walke. In 
which he bringa to light a Brood of more atrange Yillaniea than ever 
were till thia yeare discovered. 1608. Bptd 1609 (twice) ; 1612 aa O per 
ae O, or a new cryer of Lanthorne and Candlelight Being an addition or 
Len^hening of the Bell-mans Second Night-walke. 

(Both rogue-pamphlets frequently rptd under such titles as Bnglish 
* Yillaniea six aeverall Times presto death, but still reviving again, are 
now the seventh time discovered. . . . 1632; English Yillaniea seven aeverall 
Times prest to Death by the Printers . . . are now the eighth time, etc. . . . 
1637.) ^ 

The Bavena Almanadke, Foretelling of a Plague, Famine and CiviJl Warre. 
1609. (Parody on prognoaticationa.) 

Foure Birdes of Noidis Arke; the Dove, the Eagle, the Pelican and the 
Phoenix. 1609. Bptd 1857, Hamwell, J. O. (A devotional work.) 

Worke for Armoroura, or the Peace is broken. Open Warrea likely to 
^PPgii this yeare 1609. 1609. (Allegorical deacription of tiie rising of 
^▼erty agtinst wealth.) 

Fhe Chills Home-booke or Fashions to please all sorts of Guls. 1609. Bptd 
^ 1812, Nott, Dr, Bristol; 18^ Saintsbury, G., Elis, and Jae. Pamj^ts; 
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1902, MeKerrofir, B. King’i Ub. (For Friedildi Deddcind’s €hgpU. 
oniu vide Gtoedeke, K., Onmdrfai mt Gosdi. dor dentei Diditiiig^«2«* 
AqIL, 1886; Bd n, Bnoh iv, 1 158, and Herford, C. H., Literal|r Belations,#* 
1886, cdiap. viiL A Nuremberg poet at the end of ilie 15th eent 
parodied Gormaa poems on courtesy and manners into instructions for 
negligence. Seb. Brant in Narrenschiff (anfe, toL in, chap, iv) intented 
St Grobianus as a suitable figure-head for the Ul-mannered character. 

^ Dedekind, F., produced, 1549, Grobianus, De momdl rimplidtate (Li^ 
poem), ed. 1908| by Btoer, A., in Lateinische Litteraturdenkmiler des 
XT und XTi Jahrhts., English trans. 1605, The Schqple mf SloTenrie or, 
Oato tumd wrong si^ outward, by B. F. 

A strange Horse Bace, at the End of which comes in the Catch-pols Masque. 
And alter that the Bankrouts Banquet: which done,,the Divell falling 
ricke, makes his last Will and Testament this present yeare, 1618. 1613. 

Dekker JSis Dreame: in which beeing rapt w}th a Poeiicali Enthusiasme, the 
great Tolnmes of Heaven and Hell to him^ere opened, in which he read 
many wonderfull Things. 1620. Bptd 1860, Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0., see 
The Bookworm, vol. ii, p. 349, 1888. ^ 

Bod for Bun-awayes. 1625. (Satire on those who desert Lon&n in plague- 
time.) 

Authorities: < 

Grosart, A. B., in Non-Dramatio Works of T. Dekker. Huth Lib., 1881. 

Swinburne, A. C. NiiBteenth Century. Jan. 1887. 

Sahubl Bowlands [for full bibUography, see D. of N. B.]. 

The Betraying of Christ, Judas in Despaire with other poems on the Passion. 
1598. 

Tls mery when Knaves mete. 1600, and later years under differing titles. 
(Contains humorous tales of knavery and burlesque adventure, reminis- 
cent of fabliaux and jest-books, narrated in bright easy verse.) 

The Letting of Humours Blood in the Head-vaine; with a new Morisoo 
daunced by seaven Satyres upon the bottome of Diogenes Tubbe. 1600. 
(Suppressed.) Bptd, Edinburgh, 1815. 

Humors Ordinarle, where a Man may be verie merrie^ and exceeding well 
used for his Siiepence. n.d. 

Ghwenes Ghost haunting Cony-catchers, With the Merry Conceits of Doctor 
Pinchbaoke a notable Makeshift. 1602. Bptd 1626. (Marks another 
step in the fusion of the rogue pamphlet into the picaresque novel; the 
anecdotes illustrating triumij^ jof ingenuity and mother wit rather than 
a felonious professionalism. For another example of trading on Greene’s 
name, see Bamabe Bich, Greepes Newes, 1593. * 

rris Merrie when Gossips meete. 1602 fL (For previous literature of this 
type see anfe, voL iii, chap, v, bibl. pp. 485-7.) 

Looke to it: for He stabl^ ye. 1604. 

Hell’s broke loose. 1605. (Epic on John of Leyden.) 

A terrible Battdl betweene the two consumers of the whole world; Time and 
Death. n.d. (1606 according to Gosse, see below. Collected Works.) 
Bptd 1841, Utterson, E. Y., Beldomie Tower Press. ^ 

Diogenes Lanthome. 1M7. (Copied from Lodge: Catharos Diogenes in w 
Singularity, 1591. Consisin el misanthropic monologue of Diegenes m 
streets of Athens and ends with jest-book fables in verse.) # * 

Democritus or Doctor Merryman his Medkdnes against melancholy Humoum 
byS.B. 1607. Bptd 1609, etc. 

Famous History of Guy, Bud of WarwidL 1606. • • 


Bihihgmphy 



Chapter JiVI 

fiiiMMpk|[iooUiir«lMM. leoe. (Bpignuna OB LoBdan iJiamiiiiw ani 
ffiTW^Vw* to Hnmoora Blood.^ 

^i«SrSI«<»Kii>dCU>«i|B. leos. 

the niinal E H a w h atfuin spirit. The hosbeiide aftenwdi pMe n «»n y 
wvera atrietoNs tm theia.) 

The KiMm <rf Clabfaa. 1609. (See aboTe, IIb maty when Knevaa mete.) 

Martin Marik-aU, Beadle of Bridewell; hia Defenoe and Anawere to the 
Belman of Logd«>>>> XMaeovering the long liid Otiginall “Md 

Begimmt of Bognea, when they first began to take head, and how th^ 
hare anooeoded one the other aaooeaalTely unto the aixe and twentieth 
yeare of King Henry the dlght, gathered ont of ttae niiinia .^,1^ of 
Craokeropea, and (aa they term it) the Legend Loeaela. 1610. (The 
but part, the Bnnnagatea Baoe teUa of the fonndation of the order of 
ragabonda by Jack Mendall ( J. Cade) and of th^ cooperation in the 
ridnga of the North (of. Jnaaerand, J., La Vie Nonurde, trana. Wmith, 
L. T., 8th edL, n.d.). The JIaot ends with an unhiatorioal aketeh of the 
anbaeanent ragaboad leadera who were now becoming proverbial, and in 
aome aort shared in the popolar imagination the place oooupied by the 
Ader and not leaa gneationable heroes anoh as Bobin Hood, Sir BeTis,eto. 
The list inolndes Hugh Boberts, Jenkin Cowdiddle, Bpydng, Polfing 
IKeke, Laorenoe Croabiter, and Cook Lorell (anke, voL iii, ohap. v, bibl. 
p.482).) * 

The Knave of Harts. Haile Fellow, well met. 1612. (Verse portraits of 
types of knaves and anecdotes of knavery.) * 

More Knaves yet. The Knaves of Spades and Diamonds, with new Additions. 
1613. (Verse anecdotes, etc., mostly dealing with rogues.) Bptd 1843, 
Bimbaalt,S.F«, Percy Boc.; 1841,Utter8on,B*V., Beldornie Tower Press. 

A Fooles Bolt is soone shotL 1614 (Jests and Tales in verse mostly 
recording the blunders of fools.) 

The MelanchoUe Knight, by S. B. 1615. 

The Night Baven. 1620. Bptd 1634; 1841, Utterson, £. V., Beldornie Tower 
Press. (Purports to represent scenes after dark, but presents the usual 
sketches of knavery.) 

A Pure of Spy-knavesw n.d. (1620 ?)• 

Good Newes and bad Newes. 1621^ Bptd 1841, Utterson, B« V., Beldornie 
Tower Press. (Another verse jestJniok.) • 

Heavens Glory, seeke it. Earths Vanitle, flye it. Hells Horror, fere it. 1628. 
(The voL contains The Common Cals, Cryes and Sounds of the Bell-maii; 
or, divers Verses to put us in Minde of our Mortalitie.) 

See GkMse, B., Complete Works of S. Bowland^ Hunterian Cluli^ 1880. 

(Contains an admirable appreciation of BowlUmds’s work.) 

a 

Bogus Pamphlets and Prison Tracts. 

(See footnote to p. 99, chap, v, voL iiz, and ct. Ben Jonson’s masque The 

Gipries Metamorphosed, 1621.) 

&•> B« The Discoverie of the Knights of the Poste: or the Knights of the 
post, or common baylers newly Descried. Whermn is shew^ and 
plainely laide open many lewde actions and snbtiil devise^ which ace 
^biily praotiBedby them: to the great abuse of most honorable Conncdevsi 
lAscned Judges and other grave Maiestrates: And also to the defrauding 
Md utter piidmiig of a greate no. of her Majesties good and loyall 
c”^hiects. 1597. (E. S., supposed by G. C. Moore Smith to be Bdward 
Sharphanigetde N. A Q. 11 July 1908.) 

Luke Hutton’s Lamentatione 1597(?) (Haalitt)* 

^ L. IV. ^ 
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Liilw» The BladM Ikigg« 4if e.1600. 1688 aiifaiti«4 m 

The BbooTery €t a Londoii Moneter* « ^ « 

The life and Death of GamalM Bateey, a famoiie tUef of flniMpiiiil 1685. 

BiM 1861^ Collier, J. Ittaa of Old BngL li^ To^ 

Johaeon, B. Looke on me, London. 1 am an honeet Englbliman, ripping 
np the Boweie of Mbohiefe, lurking in thy Bub-urbs and PreeinetB. 1618. 
Bptd 1864, Collier, J. P., IIIub. of Eariy EngL Pop. Lit., toL ii. 

.^non. The Bererall notoriouB and lewd oouBonagee of 4^ West and Alice 
West, . • . who were convicted in the Old Baity. • . • 1613. (Nanatee im- 
XKMtares and cohfldence triclcB. The gold finding and qpcromancy are 
strikingly similar to the deceits exposed by BhasmiiB^ Ccdloquia 
Familiaria Alcomistica and Exorcismns sire Bpeetrum, and Boot, B., Dis- 
ooverie of Witchcraft. The soothsaying and olairvoyraoe iUostrate the 
tales told by Doctor Bnrcot and William Cuckoe in Chetiile’s Kind-Hart’s 
Dreame,and the pranks played by Dr Pinohbacke in Bowlands^s Gh*eene8 
Ghost.) • « 

Fennor, William. Comptors Common -Wealth. 1617. Bptd 1619; 1629. 
Myndiul, Geffhiy. Essayes and Characters of a Prison and Piismers. 

1618. (Cf. Ashton, J., The Fleet, its rivers, prison and marriages, lft8.) 
Anon. A briefe collection of the exactions, extortions, oppressions . . • toward 
the lives, bodies and goods of prisoners, done \(y Alexander Harris. . . . 
1620-1 (broadsheet). Bptd 1879, Camden Boc. 

Clavell, John. Becantation of an ill led Life: a discoverie of the Hi^-way 
Law. 1628. See Cbllet, B., Beliqnes of Literature, 1823; Granger, J., 
Blog. History of Great Britain, 5th ed.,voL m; Caulfield, J., Portraits 
and Memoirs, 1818, voL i. 

Anon. Frogges of Egypt, or the Catterpillars of the Commonwealth Truly 
Dissect^ and Laid open. 1641. 

A Whip for the Marshal’s Court by Bobert Bobins. 1647. 

Bee Chandler, W., The Literature of Boguery, 1907, chap. iii. The 
writer of the present chapter is indebted to this book in many ways. 

Tobacco Pamphlets. 

(The whole output of literature on tobacco is eminently characteristic of 
the age in its elaborate titles, far-fetched conceits and bitter invective. The 
spirit of criticism is so strong that even the partisans of the weed satirise the 
habits of the smoker.) 

Frampton, John. JoyAill newes oute of the newe founds worlds.... 
BngliiAed by 1577. Accordiijg to Arber, E., the earliest detailed account 
of the herb. See idso Athenmum, 27 June, 1 Aug. 1857. 

Buttes, Henry. Dyets Dry Dinner, ^hat i% varietie of Fare: provided, 
lirepared and ordered, at Dyets own prescription: Prandium, without 
Wine, but Aocipitrimum, without idl drinke except Tobacco (which also 
Is but Dry Drinke): ...1599. (Becommends tobacco as a sedative, 
narootio, purge, but adds A Satyricall Eingram, upon the wanton, and 
excemive use of Tobacco.) 

Anon. The Metamoridioas of Tobacco. 1602. (Dedicated To my loring 
Friend Master Michael Drayton.) 

Anon. Work for Chimney-sweepers: or A warning for Tabaceoidsts. 1^ 
s^Ung the pemidlons use of Tobacco. ... As much to say. Better be 
chokt with EngHsh hemp^ then poisoned with Indian Tobacco, 
by PhOaretes. 1602. , 

Anon. A Defence of Tobacco: with a friendly answer to the late printed 
Booke called Works for Chimney-sweepers. 1602. , o 
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Oymter BlMto to Tdbaoco. 1004; Iffiie. BO. Arbnr, B, 
\ tag tooiiitfaodaettoii). [For KinarJ«ned^ oilier woilbi,aMl>. of K.B. 
anil BB^ B. 8, Lmns BetiiUi 1902.] 

OEar^MT], BCdmniid]: Hie Tri^ of Tabaeoo. Wherein hia b moat 
wordiily eqireeaed. 16ia (▲ medical defenee.) 

Anon. Beifhminff of Tobaooo, and the ffreat Aboae committed in it. 1611 . 

Bardin, WilUam. Nepenthea; or, the Tcrtnea of Tobacco. Bdinbnrali, 1614. 
Bptd 1841, Mlnellany of tl^ SiMildin^ Club, voL i. ^ 

SylTeoter, Joshua. Tobacco battered; and the Pipes shattered (about their 
eares thatildlij^y Idolise so base and barbarous a Weed; or at least-wise 
oreruloTe so loathsome Tanitie:) by a Yolley of holy Shot thundered from 
Mount Helicon. 1614 (verse). 

T., 0. An Advice how to plant Tobacco in England. 1615. 

Deacon, John. Tobacco tortured, or the filthie fume of tobacco refined. 1616. 

Rich, Bamabe. The Irish Hjabbub, or the English Hue and Crie. 1617. 
(Denounces tobacco-smofttog in a general attack on society.) 

Brathwaite, Bichard. The Smoaking Age, or the Man in the Mist. Dedi- 
i^ted to those three renowned and inparaHel’d heroes, Captain Whiffe, 
Captiun Pipe and Captain Bnuife; to whom the Author wisheth as much 
content as this smoaking age can afford them. At the signe of Teare- 
nose. 1617. Bptd 4703. Vide Corser’s Collectanea, pt. ii, p. 361. 

Bennett, E. A treatise • • • touching the inconveniences, that the imjiortation 
of tobacco out of Spaine, hath brought into this brnd. (About 1620.) 

Thorius, B. Hymnus tabadL 1626. 

Authorities : 

Bragge, W. Bibliotheca nicotiana. Birmingham, 1880. 

Cleland, H. W. On the History and Properties, Chemical and Medical, of 
Tobacco. G-lasgow, 1840. 

Fairholt, F. W. Tobacco: its history and Associations. 1859. 

Tiedeman, F. Geschichte dee Tabaks. 1854. 

Jest-books and Miscellaneous Tracts on London. 

Barolay, Sir B. Discourse of the Felicitie of Man ; or his Summum Bonum 
15^ (Amusing histories and anecdotes.) 

Tarlton, Bichard. Tarlton’s Jigge of a horse loade of ^Fooles. (Comi>oBed 
before 1588.) 1884, Halliwell, J. O., Tarlton^s Jests, Shakspr. Soc. 
(Verse. Idea of the Ship of Fools converted into journey in cart 
down Fleet Street for a pupxiet show. Tyj^es suggested by contemporary 
London society. See Herford, 9 ., Literary Belations, chap, vi, 
pp. 372 Jf.) • • 

Ahon. Tarlton’s Newes out of Purgatorie. D.d. (Ptd before The Cobler of 
Canterburie, 1590.) 

The Cobler of Canterburie. 1590. Bptd 1862, Ouvry, F. (privately ptd). 
(ColL of prose storieB, mostly about cuckolds.) 

Anon. Tarlton’s Jests, drawn into three parts. 1 . His Court-witty Jests. 

2. His sound city jests. 3. His Countrey Pretty Jests. 1611 (earliest 
ext ed., but 1st series mentioned by Nasbe 1592 and 2nd series licensed 
1609). Bptd 1864, HasUtt, W. C., Shakespr. Jest-books, voL n (iUustrates 
the universal fame of Tarlton by quotations from contemporary authors) ; 
1876 (?), Ashbee, E. W., Fao^Ue reproduction (privately printed); 
188ib HalliweU, J. 0., wi^ notes and life, Shakspr. Soc. , 

Blarooeus extatlous. Or Bankes bay horse in a trance. A discourse 
set downe in a merry dialogue between Bankes and bis beast; Anato- 

• paiaing some abuses and trieks of this age. 1595. (IHalogue between the 
a 34-2 



nmj llg mitsv is • sstte on iiie sbnsas of Ii 4f i 4 i! wi MSa. Tk^, 
hmnufB desoffiptioii of tlie hnoeAi^ of the pnrttHi Md of Um Iaafi<)|fl * 
poftioidariy noteworthy, and foreiluklow the oharaoter wHtetfL) e* 

Jaok of Dorsr, his qneot ci Inanirie, or His Prtey Searoh for the Teilest 
FooleinBivlancL IdOi. IMfi^Peroy Boo.; 1864, HasUttpW.O^tMrf.^^ 
Pasqnfls Jests, mixed with Mother Bnnohes MeRimenta. 1604^ ete.; Bptd 
1864,Haditt,tMii. 

Newes firom Graves End. 1604. (Assigned by Collier, ^ P., to Dekker.) 

Jests to make yon merle ... written by T. D. (Dekker?) and George WUUns. 

1607. * , » 

Johnson, BiehardL The Pleasant Walkes of Moore-Aelda. 1607. Bptd 1864^ 
Collier, J. P., Ulna, of Early EngL Pop. Lit, voL ii. Pleasant Coneeites 
of Old Hobson. 1607. Bptd 1843, Perey Soo.; 1864^ Bailitt, op. cii. 

Anon. MerrieConoeited Jests of George Peels. 1607, ete. 1864,Haditt,fMcl. 
Monday, Anthony. Song of Bobin Hood ip Metropolis. (Yerses on the 
Gnildhall Goto (see Stew’s Survey, Jbk. iii).> 

The Great Frost Cold doings in London, exeept it be at the Lottery. With 
newsoot of the Country. 1608. Bptd 1903, Social EngL Illus., An ]^pgL 
Ctemer. ^ (An excellent piece of journalism describing the amusements 
and acddents connected with the freesing of the Thames, etc.) 

Armin, Bobert. A nest of Ninniea. 1608. Bptd 1042, Collier, J. P., Fools 
and Jesters, Shakspr. Soc. (Becords a number of jests perpetrated by 
court fools. See Herford, qp. cit. chap, vi, p. 373, for relation of Nest to 
Ship literature of tlft 16th cent., and Fool literature of Gie 17th*) 

Pindyco, or, Bunne Bed-Cap. Tis a mad world at Hogsdon* 1609. Bptd 
1891, B^len, A. H., Antient Drolleries (no. 2). 

Bowley, W. A searoh for money, or the lamentable complaint for the Losse 
of Ae wandring Knight, Mounsieur I’Argent. 1609. 1840, Percy Soc. 
Anon. Westward for Smelts, or, the Waterman’s fare of mad merry 
Western wenches whose tongues, albeit like Bell-dappers they never 
leave ringing, yet their tales are sweet, and will much content yon. 
Written by Kinde Kit of Kingstone. 1620. Bptd 1848, Halliwell, J. 0. 
Taylor, John. [See D. of N. B. for full list.] 

— Cold Tearme ... or the Metamorphosis of the Biver of Thames. 1621. 
(Ballad ascribed to Taylor, J.) 

The World nfnnes on Wheeles, or oddes betwixt carts and coaches. 

1623. (Beview of the new modes of locomotion in the dty which were 
starving the waterman’s profesdon. Cf. A pleasant Dispute between 
Coach and Sedan. 1636.) 

The Fearefhll Sommer. 1^»« Bptd 1869, Spenser Soc. (Descrip- 
tion of the piague.) * * 

Wit and mirth. Chargeably collected Out of Taverns, Ordinaries, Junta 

Bowling-Greenes and ailyes, ale-honsea Tobacco-shops, Highwayes and 
Water-passages. Made up and Csshioned Into Clinches, Bulls, Qnirkes, 
Terkes, Quips and Jerkes. Apothegmatically bundled up and garbled at 
the request of old John Ghurretts Ghost. 1629. Appeared In cxdlected 
ed. of Taylor, • . . 1630. Bptd 1864, Haslitt, op. dt. voL m. 

— John Taylor the Water-Poet^s Travels throufldi liondon to visit all 
the Taverns. 1636. Bptd 1870-7, Spenser Soc. 

Anon. BoUn Good-Fellow; his mad pranks and many jests. BarUestext. 

ed.1628. Some verrion probably existed in the 16th cent., see hitro. to ipt 

1841, Collier, J. P., Percy Soo.; 1843, HaHiwell, J. O., Ittustretete of 
FOiry MyGidogy of a Midsummer Eighths Dream, Shakspr. See.; 187^ 
Hadltt,W.C., Fairy Mythokgy of Shakespeare^ Barly In ilie 17th ceoi 
annmber of Incidents drawn from the book were versUbd and sold 9*^ 
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. cMkeok with tin ittto The BMny vnoki of HoUa QMd.|^llmri olL Tk» 

# of BoMn Chiodfellow In PenjrVi BoHanoo. .(Boglne m • 

W* eeiled finMB Baknepiegri (tmte, toL m, t, pw94 and UbL 

•p. 488) and derdopo into the jeota and ttieka plaped by a fidry. The 
Seeend Part of Bebin Good-Fellow, eommonly oalled Hob-Ooblfai: wltt 
his mad Prankes and merry tTestSp publidied the same yearp contains a xhni- 
portion of sonffls and catches inserted amoniT the tricks. The legend of 
Bobin €K>od-Fm«m, according to Wrigfatp T. (Foreign Quarterly BeTieiCi 
no. 35)p dates from the Idth cent, at least. It is frequently alluded to in 
Elis, literrfbura (e.g. Tarlton’s Newes out of Pnrgatoricp Hunday’s The 
Two Italian Gentlemenp Gkillpin’s Bkialetheiap Midsummer NightPii 
Dreamy etc.).) 

P[eacham], H. The Art of Lirag in London. 1642. Bptd Harl. Misc. 

YOl. IX. 

For supplementary list oi^dest-booksy see Haslitty W. C., Handbook to 
Early Engl. Lit., 1867, p. 360. 


^ Burlesque and Wagering Voyages. 

The most dangerous and memorable adYenture of Bichard Ferris, . . . who 
dejiarted from Tower Wharf, on Midsummer Day last past . . • who 
undertook, in a smallwherry boat, torow,by8ea,to the city of Bristow.... 
1590. Bptd 1903, Bodal England Illustroted, An English Ckirner. 
Bemp*s nine daysP wonder. Performed in a dance from London to Norwich. 
1600. Bptd 1840, Dyce, A., Camden Soo.; 1903, Social England 
Illustrated. Alluded to by Marston, The Scourge of Yillanie, 1599; 
Jonsouy B., EYcry Man out of his Humour (acted 1599); Bowley, W., 
A Search for Money, 1609; Brathwaite, B., Bemains after Death, 1618. 
Kemp figures in The Beturne from Parnassus, 1606, and The TraYailes of 
The three English Brothers, 1607 (?). 

Taylor, John. The Pennyles Pilgrimage, or the Money-lease perambulaHon 
• . • from London to Edenborough (prose and Yerse). 1618. 

A Very Merry Wherry-Ferry-Voyage; or Yorke for my Money (Ycrse). 

1622. Bptd, Hindley, C., Misc. Antiq. Angl. See Hailiwell-Phillipps, 
J. 0., Lit. of the 16th and 17th cents, illustrated, 1851. 

Brathwaite, B. Barnabae Irinerarium. Barnabero Journall, under the 
Names of MirtQus A Faustulus shadowed. 1638. Bptd 1820, by Hasle- 
wood, J., with elaborate bibl.; 1876, W. C. Hazlitt’s rpt of Haalewood. 


Miscellaneous Burlesques and Ooliardic Extravagances. 

Harington, Sir John. A New ]|^iBoo|j^rse of a stale subject called the Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax. 1596. 

Ulysses upon Ajax. 1596. (DaYiesy^T., of Hereford speaks of Ulysses upon 
Ajax as being the work of a dilferent hand (Wits Bedlam, 1617) but the 
similarity of style is unmistakable.) 

An Anatomic of the Metamorpho-sed Ajax. By T. C. • • . Bpt of all three 
tracts, 1814, from press of WhittinghaniyC., Chiswick. Vide Collier, J. P., 
Poetical Decamenm, 1820. (Ajax is meiorie for *a jakes’ and the series 
of pampUets, probiibly all published in the same year, exemplify tto 
nearest approach in Englidi Uteratnre to the humour of Babelais. 
Harston in The Scourge of VUIanle^ Bk. iii. Sat. 11, speaks of 

loathsome brothel rime, 

^ that Brinks like Ajax froth, or mnek-pit dime.) 

The Knight of tiie Sea. 1600. 

MeriomMhU. 1618. Bptd 1909» Badwr, G.,la AxMr Oe dM 
• vtudlamderneiierenSi^Raoltonete., VoLcxxil 
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Brathwaitai BMuad. A Sobnuw JofiaH Dfapatatfoo. 1617. (Oatte^Im 

ordiliAJiw.) ♦ 

l^wQirili PlJmodfas and Hb progreie to the Tsranieb ^td^dSO; 1884; 

1886«Oe]Her, J.P^iniia.or01dBBgLLit,TCAi. • 

Taylor, j. A Itegge of Warre, w, the Troreb (rf Dmokard (noetly reree). 
1680. 

— — Drinke and weloome: or, the Famona Hbtorb of . . . Diinka. 1687. 
p Bptd 1871, na 17 ^ Aahb^e Oooarional Faowdndle B^printe. 

PaOGNOSTICATlONfl, SbBXOUS AND 

(Cfe Pantaffraeline Pronoadcstioiif 1538, and the FooPs pnq^eoy in Lear 
(aot ni, 80 . 2).} 

Nadie^ T. A wonderfbll, strange and miraenlons Astrolo^oall Prognostioa- 
tion tor this yeer of onr Lord God, 1591 • . • by Adam Fonleweather, 
stndent in Aasetronomy. Bptd 18^ ^aintsbniy, G., Elia, and Jao. 
Pamphlets. (Parody of soothsayers’ pamphlets. (AntCf toL hi, chap, v, 
p. 110.) No entry in Stationers^ register.) ^ 

Breton, N. Pasqnil’s Passe and Passeth Not, set downe in three pees, his 
Passe, Precession, and Prognostication. 1800. 

WaUegraTC, B. (pnblidier). The whole prophede qf Scotland, England and 
some part of France and Denmark, prophesied bee merrellons Herling, 
Beid, Bertlington, Thomas Bymonr, Waldhave, Eltraine, Banester, and 
SihbUla, all acoordifig to one. Containing many strange and mervelons 
things. 1608. See also Laing, D., A Collection of Andent Seottuh 
Prophecies, 1888; and The Bomance and Prophedes of Thomas of Broel- 
donne, intra by Hnrray, J. A. H., B.E.T.S. 1875, no. 61. 

A Piece of Friar Bacon’s Brasen-heads Prophede. By William Terilo. 
1604. Bptd 1844, Halliwell, J. 0., Percy Soc. (The pamphlet is a satire 
contrastiDg the distmst and ar^dality of tilie 17th cent, with the 
dmplidty and industry of the former generation.) 

Newes from Borne of two mightie armies * • . also eertaine prophedes of a 
Jew cdled Cabel Shilook. . . . Translated out of Italian by W. W. 1606. 
(See N. A Q. 24 July 1909.) 

The Baren’s Almanacke; foretelling of a Plague, Famine and Cirill Warre, 
that shall happbn this present year 1609. 1609. (A parody, ascribed to 
Dekker.) 

Cobbes Prophedes, his signes and tokens, his Madrigalls, Questions, and 
Answeres, with his sidntuall lesson. 1614. Bptd 1890 (priTate). 

The Owles Almanacke; prognosdofting many strange acddents ihat shall 
happen. 1618 • • • by Jocundary Merrieabraines. 1618. 

Wither, G. Fragmenta Prophetica. 1^69. Bptd 1872, Spenser Soc. * 

WiTCH-CONTBOVBBSY. 

The public agitation oTcr supernatural questions continued to form a 
background to popular Giought, as is seen in the tracts of Nadie and Dekker, 
broadddes, news-sheets and in the dramatists. For origins of this phase of 
superstition in the social disorders of the late 15th and 16th cents., and for the 
beginning ot daemonology in Jacob Sprenger’s Halleus Maldkarum, see 
ante, toL hi, chap, v, pp. lllflL For UbL see ibUL p. 495 and N. A Q. Ser.x, 
rol. XI, no. 2^ pp. 491 ft,aiao Lecky,W.E. H., Bationalism in Europe^ 4th ed. 
1870, yoL I, chap. i. Subsequent to B. Scot’s DiscoTerie of WitdiBuft, the 
following works may be noioi: 

€»lbi!d,O^DbooiiiM of dieSiibtUlPEWstioMof lb 
land, A Treatise against Witeboraft, 1580. Nasha^ T>,!nie TeflrAs 
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• or i|i»inchi,15M. KiiwJaiMii,I>MiiMinda 8 i 0 , 1597 (BdUbns^X 1008 

Ci^A Oafenee irf Jndioiid Aatrolosie in answer to Mr J. Ghamhar, 

• 1908. Qiftwdf G., Diatoffoa of Witehee and WUefann^ 1006 (rptd 1848^ 

Wiigliti T, Parojr Soe.). Perkins, P., Disoorerie of the Danuied Art 
of 'W1tdieraft,16l0. Cotta, J.,TheTrian Witdieni^l61& Bobnia, 
Alexander, Treatiae vt WitdMwaft, 161A Cooper, Ber. Thomas, The 
Mystery of Wnohcraft, 1617. Goodoole^ H[.y^The wonderfkil DieooTery 
Blinb^ Sawyer . « • her ocmTiciion . . . toother with the l>eril’8 Aeoese 
to her. . o (Soiiroe of The Witch of Bdmonton.) Yicara, T., The 

MaJn oooo of Aetrologersy 1624. Bernard^ B., Gioide to Jnrymeiip 1627. 

The whole dispute was enhanced by controversies over particular cases of 
witchcraft, such as the paper war waged between John Darrell and George 
More on the one side, and by Samuel Harsnet, John Deacon and John Walker 
on the other, over the poss^|don and dispossession of William Somers, and 
over *the strange and grevous vexation by the Devil* of seven persons in 
Lancashire. The whole country was thown into excitement over the Lanca- 
shi^ trials of 1612 (the case is reported in a pamphlet by Thomas Potts, 1612) 
and great interest was aroused by cases of imposture, of which the most 
celebrated was that of the * Boy of Bilson.’ He feigned fits and *cast out of 
his mouth rags, thred, dtraw, crooked pins’ when in the presence of a certain 
woman, who was promptly arrested as a witch. These episodes led to the 
liroduction of such works as: Witches apprehendedi examined and executed, 
for notable villanies. • • • Withastrange and true triall how to know whether a 
woman be a Witch or not, 1613; A Treatise of Witchcraft • • . with a true 
narration of the witchcrafts which Mary Smith . • • did practise • « . and lastly 
of her death and execution, 1616; The Wonderful Discoverie of the Witch- 
crafts of Margaret and Phillip Flower, . • . 1618. 

For fuller examination of the subject and its continuation through the 
17th cent, see later vols. of present work. 


Broadsides, Street Ballads, News-sheets and Political Pamphlets. 

Newsagents and Political Journalists, 

Elderton, W. The true fourme and diape of a monstrous diyld. • . . 1565. 
A new Yorkshyre song. 1584 etc. 

Tarlton, Bichard. A very lamentable and wofnll Disconrs of the fierce 
Finds, whiche lately flowed in Bedford shire . . . and in many other 
places • . « the 5 of October 1570. A newe booke in English Terse, entitled, 
Tarltons Toyes. 1576. Tarltons dewse nppon the unlocked for great 

* snowe. 1578. Tarltons Farewdl. 1588. A Sorrowful newe Sonnette 
Intituled Tarltons Becantatioa. 1589. Tarltons Bepentance, or his 
Farewell to his Frendes in his Sicknes a little before his Deathe. 1589. 
A pleasant Dyttye, Dialogue wise betweene Tarltons Ghost and Bobyn 
Good Fellowe. 1590. 

Rldi, Bamabe. Besides novels and romances (see anfc, vol. ni, chap, xvi) 
and numerous tracts on Ireland, he produced: A right exelcnt 
pleasant Dialogue betwene Mercury and an English Sonldier, contayning 
his supplication to Mars, 1574 (Ist part exposes the ill-treatment of 
Englidi soldim and enters a plea for archery); Greenes Newes both 
Heaven and Hell, 1593, rptd 1624 as A New Irish Prognostiea- 
(purports to be printed from Ghfcentfs papers but is really a treatlsa 
on Ireland. It may have been Bich who also published a booklet of 
sonnets with Gtle Greenes Funeralls by B. B. ... A Martiall Conference 
• l^easantly diseonrsed between two Souldiers only practised in Finsbury 
Kolds. . A 1598). 
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MndasTyA. CFer fuller Ubikwnphy, we D. of N.B.] , 

- A W«teli>enitd to Bagiande^ to bewaw of Tr^twe aftd tretdioroae , 
Pnetioea, wUrii huTB beeno tlio Orerthrowo of maqr fmoa^BingdmiieB * 
and OoBunomrealoe. 1584 (AiirinirfNmtbeCamidonaftdrlnitof anfbre 
gonecal eharaeter.) Tiew of Sundry Bxami^ea. dA. Bvtd, ColUer, 

J. lUakapr. Sooq 185L (BelateBmurdere^atraiiseineidentaaiidprodip 

gioa oeonrri^ 1570-80.) 

• CSoo) alao» Pollard, A. F., Tudor Traote, 1538-1588. ROS.] 

9 

CMectioni cf Songs and Broadsides* 

(See anibe^ toI. hi, ehap* VyUM. p. 49l9and chap, yiiiy bibL pp. 511-512. The 
greater number of extant broadsides are subseauent to the Oiril War,but the 
following collections contain specimens of our period.) 

Antidote Against Melancholy. 1661. Bptd 1896, Ebsworth, J. W. 

Ajhton, J. A Century of Ballads. 1887. Humour, Wit and Satire of the 
Serenteenth Century. 1883. e 

Bagford Ballads. 1873. Ebsworth, J. W. Ballad Soc. 

Bnllen, A. H. Carols and Poems ftmm the fifteenth century to the present 
time. 1886. « 

Collier, J. P. A Collection of Old Ballads anterior to the reign of Charles I. 
1840. Percy Soc. ^ Book of Boxburghe Ballads. 1868. Broadside, 
bliu)k-letter Ballads printed in the Sixteenth and Serenteenth Centuries. 
18^ Twenty-fire old Ballads and Songs. 1869. (Coll, of MSS, temp. 
Elis, and Jac. Probably copies of broadndea) Illustrations of Early 
English Popular Literature. 1863. (Contains songs, ballads and murder 
pamphlets, together with political tracts.) 

Deloney, T. Strange Histories. n.d. Garland of Good Will. EarUest 
known ed., a fragment dated 1604. 

Denteromelia, or the second Part of Musiok’s Melodie. 1609. (Sequel to 
Pammelia.) 

Erans, Robson. Old Ballads. 1810. 

Farmer, J. S. Merry Songs and BaHads prior to the year 1800. 1897. 
FumlTall, F. J. LoTo-poems and humourous Onea 1874. Ballad Soc. 
Gbldsmi^ B. Quaint Gleanings from Ancient Poetry. 188A 
Hnth, H. Ancient Ballads Broadsides published in England in the 
Sixteenth Century. 1867. Philobiblon Soc. 

Johnson, Bichard. Besides a number of romantic and narrative ballads of 
which The Nine Worthies of London, 1592, is best known, he produced: 
The Crowne Garland of Golden Bofes, 1612, etc., rptd 1845, Chappell, 

Percy Soo.; The Golden Garland of Princely Pleasures and Delicate 
Delights^ Sid edL, 1620. 

Iiemon,B. Catalogue of a Collection of Printed Broadsides In the Possesnon 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 1866. (Title-pages^ reproduction 
of wood-out illustrations, descriptions of contenta) 

Monday, A. Banquet of Dainty Conceits. 158L (Songs and ditties for 
popular tones.) 

Pammelia. Mnaiulrg Mln^lliMiift- 1606. 

Peroy, Bp. BdiqiN. of Ancimt Poetry. 1765. Bd. Wbeafley, BL B. 1874 
Peroy F«^ Bbuiawript, Biale., J. W. and Fnmindl, F. J.t Ballad e and 
Bomaaowi 1867-8; Loow and haiaoroaB Soqg^ 1867, BJi.TA * 
Bosbnrglie l ^llade. Bd. Bbeworth, J. W. B al l ad Soe. 1868, 

Sfalrbam Ballade. BcLCIaike^A. OstorAlM?. ^ , 
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CHAPTER XVII 

WBITBBB ON COUNTBY PURSUITS AND PASTIMBS 

Thefollowing iiTa brief Ikt of the moi^impoitu Fuller listeiaSd 

Setails of the puioiis editioiiB, will be found in the bibliographical books noted 
below. Seoi ako^ D. of N. B. 

Amherst, A. A history of Gardening in England. 2lnd ed. 1896. 

Brydges, E. Oensnra Literaria. YoL v. 1815. 

Coekle, J. D. A bibliography of English Military Books up to 1642 and of 
oontemporary foreign wor^ 1900 l 
D onaldson, John. Asrrioultaral biography. 1854. 

Gatfleld, G. Guide to printed books and manuscripts relating to Heraldry 
^d Genealogy. 1892* 

Harting, J. E. Bibliotheca Acoiidtraria. 1891. 

Haslitt, W. C. Gleanings in old garden literature. 1887. 

Old cookery books pnd ancient cuisine. 1886. 

Hath, F. EL Works on Horses ipid Equitation. 1887. 

Jackson, B. D. Ghiide to the literature of Botany. Index Soc. 1881. 
McDonald, D. Agricultural writers, 1200-1800. lOOS. 

Marston, B. B. Walton and some earlier writers on fish and fishing. 1894. 
Moule, T. Bibliotheca Heraldica Magnae Britanniae. 1822. 

Old English Cookery. Quarterly Beriew, Jan. 1894. 

The Master of Game, ed. by Baillie-Grohmann, W. Aand F. 1904. (BibHo- 
graphical notes on early hunting literature.) 

Westwood, T. and Batchell, T. Bibliotheca Piscatoria. 1888. 


Geryase Markham. 

CoufUry Boolu. 

Oavelariee, or the English horseman... • 1607. • 

Cheape and Gkiod Husbandry for the well-ordering of all beasts^ and fowles, 
and for the generaU cure of their diseases.... Together, with ttie use and 
profit ofbees; themaUngof fish-ponds, and the taking of all sorts of fish. 
1614, etc. 

The Complete Farriar, or the kings higll-why to horsmanship.. .. 1639. 

The Oompleat Husbandman and gentleman’s recreation: or the whole art of 
husbiuidry. 1707. ^ 

Country Contentments; or the husbandmans recreations. 161L (Contains 
Ae first book only.) Country Contentments, in two bookes: the first 
oontaining the whole art of riding great horses. . • . Likewise . • . the arts 
of hunting, hawking, etc. The second intituled. The English Huswife# 
ocsriaining the inward and outward Tertues which ought to be in a 
condeate woniaB.... 1615, etc. ^ 

The Country Honsewifes Garden • • .together with the husbandry of bees. • • 
with diyers new knots for gardens. 1617, etc. 

The Oowtry-mans B e er e ation, orthe artof planting , grafting, and gardening, 
in bookes. (L The art of planting, grafting, and gar^nlng. IL A 

Porf eot platfinme of a hoppe garden, ill. The expert gardener.) 1640, 
etc, 

A^ctre far all diseases in horses. 1610. (As Mariduuns Method, 1616 etc.) 
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A Ataeonm of Wherein tbebreedioiTndrfdiiiiro^ 

for ■erviee^ In a livefe maimer hi mim meOiodleany sett ddWM then uOi « 
been heeratolbre. • . . Abo the maimer to ehnse^ traame^ ry« and dyet|* 
both himting4ior8eay and numlng'-boraefl. 1588^ 1595 eto. * 

The Bnglidi Hnsbandiium. The first part: eontayninff the knowledge of the 
troe natnre of erery sc^le within thbkingdome.... Together wi& the art 
of planthigy gntfting, and gardening after onr latest rarest fadihnL • 

• 161A Semd booke. . • • Contayning the ordering or the kitehin-garden, 
and the planting of strange flowers: the breeding of • • • cattelL • . • 
Wherennto b added a treatise, called Gkiod mens reoaeatibn: eontayning 
a disoomrse of the generall art of fishing. . . • Together with the . • . breed- 
ing and dyeting of the fighting eocke. 1614, etc. 

The Gratlemans Academic, or The Booke of St Albans, ccmipiled by Juliana 
Barnes • • • and now reduced into a better method by O. M. 1595. 

The Gentiemen’s Accomplish’d Jockey: with the compleat horseman and 
approred fiunrier. • • . 1722. ^ 

The Horsemans Honour, or the beautie of horsemanship as the choise, 
natures, breeding, breaking, riding, and dieting, whether outlandtah or 
English horses. With the true, ea8ie,cheape, and most approved manner, 
how to know and cure all diseases in any horse whatsoever. 1620. (Anon., 
but possibly by Markham.) « 

How to trayne and teach horses to amble. 16(^. 

Hungers Prevention: cy the whole arte of fowling. . . . 1621, etc. 

The Husbandman’s Jewel, directing how to improve land . . . destroy vermin, 
etc. 1707. 

The Inrichment of the Weald of Kent. 1625, etc. 

Maison BnBtique,or,theconntrey farme. Compyled in the French tongue by 
Charles Stevens, and John Liebanlt • . . transbted into English by 
Bichard Surflet • • . reviewed, ocmrected, and augmented. By Gervase 
Markham. 1616. 

Le Marescale, or the horse marshall, containing those secrets which I practic^ 
but never imparted to any man. (Manuscript: in possession of Sir 
Clements B. Markham.) 

Markhams Faithfdll Farrier. 1630, etc. 

Markhams Farwel^to Husbandry: or, the inridiing of all sorts of barren and 
sterill grounds. . • • 1620, etc. 

Markhams Mabter-peece, or what doth a horse-man lacke, c ontain i n g all 
possible knowle^e whatsover which doth belong to any smith, fSsmer or 
horse-leech, touching the curing of all maner of diseases or sorrances in 
horses, . . • with an Edition of 130 most^principal chapters, and 340 most 
excellent medicines receits and secrets worthy every mans knowled|ro* 
1610, etc. •• 

The Perfect Horseman; or, the experienc’d secrets of Mr Markham’s fifty 
years practice • . . now pnblbhed by Lannoelot Thetford. 1655, etc. 

A Way to get Wealth: containing the sixe principal! vocations or callings in 
wUch everie good husband or house-wife may lawfully imploy 
selves. • . . 1681, etc. (A collection containing: 1. Cheap and Gtm 
Husbandry; 2. Country Contentments; 3. The English House-we; 

A The Inridbment of the Wsald of Kent; 5. Markhams figowell to 
Husbandry; 6. Lawson’s Now Orchard and Garden, with The 
House-wifeS Garden, Hansard’s Art rf propagating Plants, and The ^ 
Husbandmans Fruitefull Orchard.) ^ 

The Whole AH of Hnehradrie, fagr 0. HereslMdi, tnadstod Iqr B. Oooit»> 
1577, enlarged by Gorvase Markham. 1631 

The Young Bportsman^s Inshrnchw. In angling, fowling, hawking, 

t 
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riaginff Mids, ha;wk% poidtir, eoMgra, anl dog% aai iMnr 
JbtaB. By G. M. Sold at ttie OoM Blag; ia Little Britafab 
Pdiea te BpM ISaO; aim by Chmidgei S, Wovoeater (aid.). 

JPoemi and Playt. 

Defvoranx. Yertaes teares for the hwae of King Henry III of Fmineei etc., 
peraphmsiiean^ translated into Enfflish by Jervis Markham. 1597. 

The Dnmbe Knicrni A pleasant eome^, acted sundry times by the ohildm 
td Ids MajeslseB Bevels. Written by Jarvis MArkhAm [and L. Maehlnl. 
160^ 1638. Bptd in Doddey^s Collection, voL iv. 

The Famous Whore, or noble oartisan: conteininir the lamentable complamt 
of Paulina, the famous Roman curtisan. 1609. Ed. by Ouvry, F., 1868. 

The most honorable tragedie of Sir Bichard Orinvile, Kni^rkt. 1595. Bptd 
by Arber, E., 1871. 

The true traifedy of Herod and*Antipater: with the death of faire Marriam. . • • 
As it hath beene, of kfte, divers times pubtiquely acted (with great 
applause) at the Bed Bull, by the Company of his Majesties Bevels. 
aWritten by Oervase Markham and William Sampson. 1622. 

Marie Magdalens Lamentations for the losse of her master Jesus. 1601, 
1604. Ed. Orosart in MiscelL of the Fuller Worthies’ Library, voL ix, 1871. 

The Poem of Poems; hr Sions muse; oontayning the divine song of king 
Salomon, devided into eight eclogues. 1595, 1596. 

Bodomonths Infemall, or the divell conquered. Asiastos conclusions of the 
marriage of Bogero with Bradamanth, etc.,paraphrastically translated hy 
G. M. 1607. (Entered in Stationers^ register, 15 Sept. 1598.) 

The Teares of the Beloved: or, the lamentations of Saint John. 1600. Ed. 
Grosart in Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies^ Library, vol. ii, 1871* 

Thyrsis and Daphne. By Gervis Mackwm. (Entered in Stationers^ register, 
23 April 1593.) 


Mi9cellaneou$a 

The Art of Aroherie. 1634. Dedication signed Gervase Markham. In the 
Hath Catalogue is described a similar copy dated 1633. 

Coneeyted letters, newly layde open: or a most excellent bundle of new wit, 
wherein is knit up together all the perfections or artg of episteling. 1618, 
etc. (Preface signed I. M.) 

Death triumphant. (Entered in Stationers’ register, 16 Nov. 1621.) 

The English Arcadia alluding his beginning from Sir Philip Sydnes ending. 
1607. Second part, 1613. 

Hobsons Horse-load of Letters; or a nresident for epistles. By G. M. 1613. 

• (*A presldente for epistles*by Gervase Markham ’ was entered in the 
Stationen^ register, 23 Sept. 1613.) 

Hmionr in his perfeedon. 1624 

A second parte to the Mothers blessing, or a cure against misfortunes. 
(Entered in StaHonen^ register, 7 May 1622.) 

The Souldiers Aeeidence. Or an introduction into military disidpline, 
containing the first principles and necessary knowledge meete for 
^aptaines, mnster-masters, all young souldiers of die infuitrie, or 
foote bandes. Alan the eavallarie or formes of traynlng of horse-troopes. 
1625. Bptd in The Souldiers Exerdse, 1643. See also Brit. Mns. Stowe 
^ MSS 488. 

The8oftdler8Graiiiinar....By G.M. 1626,eto. Secmid parl^ 1627, etc. 

Yems pater, or heatth of body. (Entmd in Stadoners’ register, 4 May 
1620.) ^ 

^^Btee only wealth. (Entered in Stadonmnf register, 4 May 1620.) 
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Aiiogtos itttiTeSi bj Oenwe MagkluMBi. 1008 . a<|Miited 

Bobeit Tolte.) « 

A Health to the gmtleiiiaiily profeseion of eervings-men. 1596. (SometfaiieB 
attribnted to Markham, but probably not by hLn.) 

The Paetoralle of Jnlietta. (Entered in StationerflP register, ll Hot. 1609, 
as ^translated ont of Ffrenehby Janis Markham,’ babpnblishedin IBlOas 
* the work of Bobert Tofte.) 

A sehoole for yonge dohollers eontayneing a briefe table to teaiji and leame to 
trayne and to be trayned, by Master Markeham. (Bn6»red in Stationen^ 
register, 26 Sept. 1615.) 

Toz militis, by O. M. 1625. (This re-issne of Bamabe Blob’s AUanne to 
England sometimes attribnted to Markham, is believed to be by 
Maroelline, O.) 

The best account of Markham is that given in the D. of N. B. The 
following books may also be consulted: Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets, Bitson’s 
Bihliographioa Poetica, Brydges’s Bestituta, Cirosarfs nneritioal meAoir, 
prefixed to his reprint of Teares of the Beloved (MisoeUanies of Fuller 
Worthies’ Library, voL 11 ), D. F. Markham’s History of the Markham 
Family, 1854, and the bibliographical works mentitoed above. 

c Othsb Wbitbbs. 

Horses. 

Astley,J. Theartof riding, set foorthe... out of Xenophon and Gryson. 1584. 
Baret, M. An hipponomie or vineyard of horsemanship, with the art of 
breeding and dieting horses. 1618. 

Bedingfield, T. The art of riding • • • written in the Italian tong by Maister 
Olandio Corte. 1584. 

Blundeville, T. A newe booke, containing the arte of ryding, and breakinge 
greate horses. 1560 (?). 

The fower chiefs offices belongyng to horsemanshippe. • • • The office of 

the breeder, of the rider, of the keper, and of the ferrer. 1565-6. 

Browne, T. FifUe veers practice: or an exact discourse coneeming snaffle- 
riding. 1624 

C., L. W. A very perfect discourse and order, how to know the age of a 
horse, and the diseases that breed in him, with the remedies to cure ihe 
same. 1610. 

Clifford, 0. The sehoole of horsnymship. 1585. 

Mallde, N. A plaine and easie way td rembdy a horse that is foundered Jn 
his feete. 1576. 

Bemedies for diseases in horses. 1576. 

Maroceus extaticus. Or, Bankes bay horse in a trance. A discourse ^ 
downe in a merry dialogue, between Bankes and his beast 1595. (Bptd 
by Percy Soc. in Early EngUsh Poetry, voL ix, 1844) 

For an account of this horse and the references to him in oontemporary 
literature see HallhreU-Phillipps’s Memoranda on Lovers Labonris Lost 
1879. 

Masoall, L. The first booke of cattril, wherein is shewed the government rf 
oxen, kine^ calves, ud how to use bulb and other cattdl to the make and ^ 
fell; the seoondb booke faitreating of the govenment of horses. %i87. 
Morgan, N. The perfection of horsemanship, drawn firom nature, artis and 
practise. 1609. « 

Propertees and medeynes for a horse. **Wynkynde Worde(i^oiit 1500). 
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Mamking^ Angling^ He. 

* BiAlbMiB(alKMitl48a.) 

Tlii#edi4ioii oontoined only the three trestiflee on hawUng^ hnntiiiff 

•and eottt-nrmoiir. The treatibae on Bddnff with an angle wae added to the 
■eeond edithm, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1406. 

Berths. An approved treatise of hawkes and hawking. 1619. 

CUii% J. Of Engl^ dogges, the diversities^ the naniee» the natures, and the 
properties. Tima Fleming, Al. 1576. t 

Cokayne;, T. A short treatise of hunting, eompyled for the delight of noble- 
men and gentlemen. 1591. 

Dennys, J. The secrets of angling. ... By 1. D. Esquire. 1613. 

Gryndall, . Hawking, hunting, fowling and fishing, with the true measured 
of biowing* 1596. 

Irfitham, S. Falconry : or the faolcons lure and cure. 1615. 

New and seccmd booke of fimlconry. 1618. 

Hanwood, J. A brefe cdilecl&n of the lawes of the forest. 1592. 

Masoall, L. A booke of fishing with hooke and line. . . • Another of snndrie 
migines and tiappes to take polcats, busards, rattes, mice and aU other 
kindes of vermine. . . . Made by L. M. 1590. 

SifT. A Jewell for gentrie. Being an exact dictionary ...all the art, secrets 
and worthy knowledges belonging to hawking, hunting, fowlhig and 
fishing. Together with all the true measures for winding of the home. 
161A e 

Taverner, J. Certaine experiments concerning fish and fruit. 1600. 

Tnrbervile, G. The booke of fanlconrie or hawking. 1575. 

The noble arte of venerie or hunting. 1575. [1576 ed. rptd Oxford, 

1909.] 

Wilson, G. The commendation of oockes and cock-fighting. Wherein is 
shewed, that cooke-fighting was before the comndng of Christ 1607. 

York, Edward, second Duke of. The master of game. Written about 1406, 
and first printed in 1904; ed. by Biullie-Grohman, W. A. and F. 

Hutbandry. 

Bellot, J. >The booke of thrift, containing a perfite order and right methode 
to profits lands and other things belonging to husband^. 1589. 

0., B. An olde thrift newly revived . • • the manner of planting, preserving, 
and husbanding yong trees. 1612. 

Fitiherbert, J. A newe tracte or treatyse moost profitable for all husband- 
men. Pynson (not later than 1523). Ed. Skeat, W. W., English Dialect 
Soc., 1882. (See Eng. Hist Beview,gii, 225 (1897).) 

The boke of surveying. Pynfton, 1523. 

Hdhley, Walter of. ^ke of Husbandry. Ed. by Lamond, E. and Onnaiiig- 
ham,W. 189a 

Mascall, L. The husbandlye ofdring govemmente of poultrie. 1581. 

Pint, H. The Jewell house tsi art and nature. Oonteining divers rare and 
profitable inventions, together with sundry new experimentes in the art 
husbandry, distillation, and moulding. 1594. 

— The new and adwfciiwfchlA arte of setting come. (About 1596.) 

' — Snndrie new <M»d artifimall remedies against famine. 1596.^ 

fitanffidi, A. The complaint ... The gencrall destruction and waste 

of woods in thitt Irinj do f net ... 1611. 

* Nem directions of experience to the commons complaint ... for the 

a of timber and fire-wood. 1613. 

B. Mafasm mstiqne or the conntrie-fisnna 160a 

T. (See hibL to mh ni, chap, viii.) 
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OmAenimg^ eiA 

Butler, 0. The femialiie meoereliie^ or m treeflee eonoemliiflr^bees. QA^ 
1609. ♦ 

N. The fmiterere eeoreta. 1604 • 

Oardiner, B. Profitable inetmetioiMi for the manuring, sowing, and 
of kitohen gardens. 1599. 

Harward, S« The art of propagating plants, in Lawson’s New Ordiard. 1626. 
Hill, T. (Didymns Monntain). A most briefe and pleasani#treatyse,teadbynge 
how to dress, sowe, and set a garden. 1566, 1568, etc. 

— A pleasaunt instruction of the parflt ordering of bees^ 1568. 

The gardraers labyrinth (completed by Henry Dethi^). 1577. 

Lawson, W. A new orchard and gi^en. 1618. 

Mascall, L. A booke of the arte and manor, howe to idant and grafb all 
sortM of trees. 1572. 

Orchard (The), and the garden: containing .oertaine necessarie, secret, and 
ordinmie knowledges in grafting and gadlening. . . • 1602. 

Parkinson, J. Paradisi in 8ole,para&nB terreBtris,or a garden of idl sorts of 
pleasfuit flowers • . . with a kitohen garden • . . and an orchard. 162Sb 

Passe, 0. de. A garden of flowers. (Trans, by B. W.) Utrecht, 1615. 

Platt, H. Floraes paradise, beautified and adorned with sundbry sorts of 
delicate finiites and flowers. 1608. e 

Scot, B. A perfite platforme of a hc^pe-garden. 1574. 

• HerhaU. 

Andrew, L. The rertuose boke of distyllaoyon of the waters of all manor of 
herbes. 1527. 

Asoham, A. A little herbalL 1550. 

0., W. ( W. Copland ?)• A boke of the propreties of herbes. 1549 (?). A re- 
issue of A newe mater, 1525. 

Gerard, J. The herball, or generall historie of plantes. 1597. (Bevised and 
enhffged by Thomas Johnson, 1683.) 

Grete herball (The). P. Treyeris, Southwark, 1526. 

Hollybush, J. A most excellent and perfecte homish apothecarye, or a homely 
physick booke. Cologne, 1561. 

Langham, W. Th^garden of health, conteyning tUe sundry rare and hidden 
yertues and properties of all kindes of simples and plants. 1579. 

Lyte, H. A niewe herball or historie of plantes ... set foorth in the Doutche 
or Almfugne tongue by . . . Bembert Dodoens. • . . Nowe first translated 
out of French. 1578. 

Macers herbal practysid by Doctor Idnacro. (About 1530.) 

A new herbaU of Macer. (About *1585.) 

Paridnson, J. Theatrum botanicum. She theater of plants, or an uniyer&U 
and compleate herball. 1640. 

Bam, W. Bams little Dodeon. A briefe epitome of Lyte (see aboye). 1606. 

Turner, W. The names of herbes in Ghwke, Latin, Bnglidie, Duehe and 
Frenche, with the commune names that herbaries ai^ apoteearies use. 
(About 1548.) 

AnewherbalL 1551. Second part. Cologne, 1562. 

Tobacco. 

(See bibliography to chap. XYi.) 
tfatural HUiory^ etc. 

Bacon, F. Sylya sylyamm: or a aatnrall historic. 1627. 

Goffe,N. The perfect use of sflk-wormes.^ 1607. 
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A. gmne fomt, or, natiiroll hhtorie: wher^ may bee Beene 

• «* tx# tike xi|OBt snffereigiie rertaee in all tlie whole kinde of Btonee and 

• • melld^iS next of plantB • • • laeily of hmte beaBtes, foiileBi ete» 1567* 

*Mc|fet,T. InBeotorom rire minimorum animaUom theatruinu 1684 
S^W. InstaraeliiMiBfortheinoreaanirof mnlberietrees,aiidtbebioedingof 
ffllke-wormoBfortbeinaldngof dlkeintlikkingdon^ 1608. 

TopBell, E. The historie of foure-footed beastes . . . eoUeoted ont of all the 
yolamoB of Coi||pidiis Cksner, ete. 1607. 

The historie of Berpenta, or the second book dfliTiniroreatiireB. 1606. * 

* » Howewifery^ 

Boke of cookery. Pynson, 1500. 

Butts, H. Dyets dry dinner. 1599. 

Closet (A) for ladies and firentlewomen, or, the art of prcBenrinn, conserving, 
and candying^. 1608. 

Dawson, T. The good haswffSs Jewell . . . most excellent and rare deriBCB 
for eoneeites in cookery. 1596. 

Harrell, J. A delightfdll daily exercise for ladies and gentlewomen. Where- 
by is set foorth the secrete misteries of the purest preaenringB in glasses 
and other confrictionaries. 162L 

A new booke of cookerie, with the newest art of canring and aenring. 

(About 1630.) • 

Plat, H. Delightes for ladies, to adome their persons, tables, closets, and 
distillatoiies. With beauHea, bouquets, perfame9 and waters. 1602. 

Tasso, T. The householders philosophie. 1558. 

Xenophon’s treaiiBe of houaeholde. 1584 (Translated by Gentian Herret.) 

Heraldry* 

Bolton, E. The elements of armories. 1610. 

Book of honor and arms. 1590. (Sir Wm Segar ?.) 

Book of St Albans. St Albans (altout I486). (Part nitreatsof coat-armour.) 

Bossewell, J. Workea of armorie. 1572. 

Brooke, B. A catalogae and succession of the kings, princes, dukes, 
marquesses, eorles, and Tiscounts of this realms . • . with their annes, 
wires, and children. 1619. 

Farine, A. The theater of honour and knight-hood. 1626. 

Feme, J. The blason of gentrie. 1586. 

6uimm,J. Adi^ayofheraldrie. 1611(1610). 

Holland H. Basiliologia . • . effigies of all our English kings . • . with their 
seTerall coats of arms, impresses, and deriees. 1618. 

Legh, G. The aeoedens hi armosy. 156S. ^ 

Miiles, T. The catalogue of hemor, or tresury of true nobility. 1610. 

Peacham, H. The compleat genOeman. 16^2. (Contains chapters on 
heraldry.) 

Bobinson, B. A rare, true, and iH^per blason of eolonres in armoryes and 
enogns. 1588. 

Segar, W. Honor military and ciTlll. 1602. 

Wyrley,W. The true use of armorie. 1592. (See, riso, Camden, Selden, etc.) 
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THB BOOK TBADB, 1657-1826 

▲rber, E. A tnmsoript of the r^gieten of the Comptyiy of Btationere of 
^ London, 1554-1640. 5 Tola PriTstely printed, 187^04. 

British Moeeum eatalogae of books printed in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and of books in English printed abroad •to &ie year 1640. 
S Yola 1884. 

Dibdin, T. F. Typographical antiqnidea Began by Josei^i Am^ aug- 
mented by WUliain Herbert 4 vola 1810-19. 

Haslitty W« C. Hand-book to the popular, poetical, and dramatic literature 
of Great Britain. 1867. Bibliographical Collections and Notea Orola 
1878-1903. Index by Gray, G. J. 189a 

Herbert W. Typographical antiqidties: or an historical account of printing 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Begun by Joseph Amea Srok. 1789^90. 

Bayle, C. E. Early English printed broke in the UniYersity Library, Cam- 
bridge (1475-1640). 4 Yola Cambridge, 1900-7. 

Arber, E. A list of 837 London publishers between 1553 and 1640. 
Birmingham, (An adYance issue of part of yoI. v of the 

Transcript of the StationenP register.) 

Ballada See bibliography to chap. xvi. 

Bibliographical Society. Transactions and Monographa 1893 tL 

Bigmore, E. C. and Wyman, G. W. H. A bibliography of printing. 3 vola 
1880-6. 

Ohatto, W. A. and Jackson, J. A treatise on wood engraYing. 1861. 

ColYin, S. Early engraYing and engraYers in England (1545-1695). 1905. 

Contributions toward a dictionary of English brok-colleotora Parts i-xiiL 
Qmiritch, B., 1892-9. 

Dulf,E. G. Acentury of the English book trade, 1457-1557. Bibliogra^cal 
Society. 1905. 

N otes on statidimrs from the Lay Subsidy Bolls of 1523-4. The Library, 

1908, pp. 257-266. 

The printers, stationers and bookbinders of Westminster and London 

from 1476 to 1535. Cambridge, 1906. 

The stationers at the sign of the Trinity. Bibliographica, yoL i, 1895. 

Elton, C. 1. and M. A. The greaf book-collectors. 1893. 

Fletcher, W. T. English book coUectors. 1902. • 

GregyW.W. A list of English plays wmten before 1643 and printed before 

1700. Bibliographical Society. 1900. 

A list of masques, pageants, etc.; supplementary to A list of English 

pli^ Bibliographical Society. 1902. 

On certain Mse dates in ShakeqieariaB quartos. The Library, 1906, 

pp. 113-131, 381-409. SeealsoAthenmam,1908,YoLi,544,574%669. 

Griffiths, L. M. BYcnings with Shabqiere. 1887. (For printers and 
publishers of Shakespeare’s works.) 

Hand-lists of English printers, 1501-1556. 3 parts. BibUographlcid Society. 
1895-1905. ^ 

Lee,8. Life of William Shakeq^eare. 1908. 

Ni^cds, J. G. Notices of the Stationers’ Company. Lend, and Ifiddleses 
Archaeological Soc. Trans, ii, 1864. ^ • 
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A. dMwt Wrtot y of BngUA printinc. 1900. 

.,g-»A l !P «t > n* 9 from tihe wills of English printers ond ■tetiinitrrSi 1489-1630. 
# BflUli;i|tS!phieal Soeioty. 1908. 

' — ^BWksp Bamsroft and a oatholio pross. The Library, 1907, ppi. 164- 
176L 


Newdoenmeiitsoii BiigUah printer and bookaellera of the 16th oeatnrr. 

BibUognphieel Boa Trane. lY, 1898s 

Kolieee of EuliA stationers in the ardbires of the dty of London. 

BibUoiirraphicfurSoe. Trane, vi, 1901. t 

Notices «f printers and printing in the State Papers. Bibliographica, 

toL lit 1896. 

Some notes on the Latin and Irish stocks of the Company of Stationers. 

The Library, 1907, pp. 2^297. 

The LonflT Shop in the Poultry. Bibliofifraphica, toL ii, 1896. 

The printers of Shakespeare’s plays and poems. The Library, 1906, 

pp. 149-166. 

Pollard, A. W. Early illustnted books. 1893. 

En^rUsh books printed abroad. Biblio^rraphical Soc. Trans, iix, 1896; 

*luid in Old Picture Books, 1902. 

Some notes on Eng^lish iQustrated books. Bibliographical Soc. Trans. 

VI, 1903. 

Woodcuts in EngBdb plays, printed before 1660. The Library, 1900, 

pp. 71-88. 

Beed, T. B. A history of the old English letter fousKbnes. 1887. 

* Bichard Bobinson’s Enpolcmia, Arohippus, and Panoplia.’ 1603. (A manu- 
script containing an account of his literary earnings.) Gentleman’s Mag. 
ccc, 277 (April 1906). 

Birington, C. ]& A short account of the worshipful Company of Stationers. 
Priyatoly printed, 1903. 

Notes on the Stationers’ Company. The Library, 1903, pp. 355-366. 

The records of the worshipful Company of Stationers. Lond. and 

Middlesex Archaeological Soc. Trans, vi, 1885: also published separately, 
1883, and in voL v of Arbor’s Transcript. 

Bogers, J. E. T. A history of agriculture and prices in England. Yols. iv 
and y. Oxford, 1882-7. (For the prices of books, paper, etc.) 

Sayle, C. E. Initial letters in early English printed boghs* Bibliographical 
Soc. Trans, vii, 1904. 

Scintilla, or a light broken into darke warehouses. With observations upon 
the monopolists of seaven scTcrall patents and two charters. Practised 
and performed by a mistery of some printers, sleeping stationers, and 
combining book-sellers. 16^1. hi Arberis Transcript, vol. iv. 

Sheavyn, Ph. Patrons and professional writers under Elisabeth and James I. 
Writers and the publishing trAe, c. 1600. ^ The livelihood of the profes- 
sional writer. Cm 1600. Writers and official censors under Elisabeth and 
James 1. The Library, 1906-7. Four articles. 

Smith, O. The Frankfort book-mart. The Library, 1900, pp. 167-179. 
Steele, B. The earliest English music printing. Bibliographical Society- 
1908. 

Strype, J. Life and acts of Matthew Parker. 3 vols. Oxford, 1821. 
j- Idfe and acts of John Whitgift. 3 vols. Oxford, 1822. 

Taylor, John. AH tiie workes of John Taylor the water-jKiet. Being 
three in nmnber. 1630. Bptd by the Spenser Society. Svols. 

Wor^ not indoded in the foHo volume of 1630. 5 vols. Gh^enser 
^Society. 1870-8. 
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Ti^or^ John. Woiks. Bdbf Hlailesrf Or' 1872. (OMtefais8l 0 tflM gi;fe 
worfci.) ^ ■ ‘•p 

For list of Tasrlor’s pieces see D. of K. B. sad BQndley^ cdinBit of tfie^ 
works. See» abo^ Sontkey, B., Essay on the Utos and woiks of oor sm- 
edooated poets (prefixed to Attempts in Terse by John Jonesi 18S1.) 

Timperley, C. H. A diotionary of printers and printing. 1839. 

Watt, B. BiUiotheea Britaanloa; or a general index to Britidi and foreign 
c literature. 4 toIs. Edinburg^ 1824. ^ 

Wehdi, 0« St Paul’s Oathedral and its early literary assodations. LonA 
and Middlesex Archaeological Soc. Trans., N.B., 1 . 19(^. ^ 

WhMtley, H. B. Signs of booksellers in St Pad’s Ohnrohyard. BiUio- 
grapUoal Soc. Trans, ix, 1906. 

The dedication of books to patron and frienA 1887.* 

Williams, J. B. A history of English journalism. 1906. (For early 
newspapers.) 

Wither, G. The schollers purgatory, discoTerSd in the stationers^ conunon- 
weaJth. Imprinted for the Honed Stationers [c. 1624]. 

Worman, E. J. Alien members of the book-trade during the Tudor pesioA 
Bibliographical Society. 1906. 

Indiyidual Printers and STATfiiNSRS. 

Thomas Berthele^ royal printer and bookbinder to Heniy Ylll. By 
Dayenport, C. Ca&on Club. Chicago, 1901. 

Notes on the types, borders, etc., used by Thomas Berthelet. By Greg* 

W. W. Bibliographical Soc. Trana Till, 1907. 

Edward Blount. An Eliaabethan bookseller. By Lee, S. Bibliographica, 
Tol. 1, 1895. 

Henry Bynneman, printer, 1566-83. By Plomer, H. B. The library, 1908, 
pp. 225-244. 

Bobert Copland (printer and translator). By Plomer, H. B. Bibliograddcal 
Soc. Trana iii, 1896. 

John Day, the printer. By Nichols, J. G. Gentleman’s Mag., Not. 1832. 
Henry Denham, printer. By Plomer, H. B. The Library, 1909, pp.241>250. 
Thomas East, printer. By Plomer, H. B. The Library, 1901, pp. 298-310. 
William Pickering^dhe earliest bookseller on London Bridge, 1556-71. By 
Gray, G. J. Bibliographical Soc. Trana nr, 1896-8. 

John Bastell and his contemporariea By Plomer, H. B. Bibliographies, 
Tol. II, 1896. 

Peter Short, printer, and his marks^ By Thompson, S. P. Bibliographical 
Soc. Trana nr, 1898. * . c 

Bichard TotteL By Plomer, H. B. BiWographica, toI. m, 1897. " 

Tottel’s Miscellany. By"Greg,W.W, The Library, 1904, pp. 113-138. 

Bobert Wyer, printer and* bookseller. By Plomer, H. B. Bibfiograddeal 
Society. 1897. 

The D. of N. B. dionldalso be consulted for notloes of the more important^ 
stationers and sources of fhller informatioii. 




The PnoviNCEa Scotland. Ireland. 

AUnuttyW. H. English proTfaicial pressea MMtogMqphiea,ToLi^ 

Bowes, B. A catalogne of books printed at or rdatlng to OmabMm^ 1321- 
[» 18^ With Index by Worman, E. J. 2 Tola Cambridge, 18947 

Biogra^cal notes on tiie [Cambridge] UnlTersity priaAera. Cam- 
bridge Antiauarian Soc. Communication^ y, 1886. 
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• »“*• MM - TO MI MM-HM. 

BiUio^vAl^lbieil iniradiicfticiB to fiwibBilo of HooiM Bollofll 
•OfStiflk OndnMgo, IfiSL Ounbridge. 1886. (Koteo <» SibenM nma 
Bee^ dMH OMB^i^^tiq. Boo. Prao. Tn^ 104* 188; nn, 81; a, 1.) 

Barton* 4. B. Bnly Wmaeotenhire printers sad hooks. 
Aroblteetaral BodMW Beports, xsir, 197-806. 1887. 

Cottoi,H. Tjrpoaiaphiosl gssetteer. 2to18. 1831-66. 

Darios, B. A memrir of the York press. Westniinster, 1868. * 

Dnli; E* Botes on a bmdk printed at York in 1579. Bdinbnrgb Biblio-' 
gisfphksal Boe. Timers* ni, 1899. 

The printers, statbmers and bookbinders of York np to 1600. HiKijn- 

graphieal Boo. Trans, t, 190L 

Oibwm, 8. Abstraets from the trills of binders, printers* and stationers of 
Oxford, 1493-1638. Bibli<vraphieal Society. 1907. 

Giray, €K J. The earlier Ganiliridge stationers and bookMnders and tiie first 
Cambridge printer. Bibliographieid Society. 1904. 

Fle|ee, W. An historical introdnetion to the Marprelate traets. 1906. 

Flomer, H. B. A secret xnress at Btejmey in 1586. The Library, 1903, 
p.236. 

Proctor, B. The Prenoh royal Greek types and the Bton Chrysostom. 
BibUogn^iieal Boo. Trans, vii, 1904 

Hadan, P. A brief aooonnt of the Unitersity Press at Oxford. Oxford, 
1908. • 

A chart of Oxford printing, ‘1468’-1900. Bibliographioal Boriety. 1904 

The early Oxford press, *1468*-1640. Oxford, 1885. 

Wilstm, J. D. A nev tract from the Marprelate presa The Library, 1909, 
jfp. 225-240. See also chap. XTii md bibliography in toL in. 


AUis, H. G. A list of books printed in Scotland before 1700. Bdinborgh 
Bibfiograr^oal Soriety. 1904 

Seottish Bibliography. Beottirii Berietr, xxiz, 1897. 

Thomas Finlason and his press. E^bnrgh Bibliographical Boo. 

Papers, i, 1896. 

Banna^e Miseeilany,Tid.2. Bannatyne Clnb. Edinbnrgfa, 1836. (For trills 
and inTcntories of Edinbnrid^ printers and stationers.) 

Cowan, W. Andro Hart and his press. Edinbnrgh 'Wbliogr^dde*! Boe. 
Papers, i, 1896. 

lMokson,B. and Edmond, J. P. Annals of Beottisihitrinting tothebeidaiifog 
(rf the 17th eentnry. Cambridge, 1890. 

Dohetm, "W. T. EUstory of the Bossandyne Bible. Edinburgh, 1887. 

Ij^boridi BibUographical Bocihty. 'Papers. 1896 It 

Edmond, J. P. The Aberdeen printers, 1620-1736. Aberdeen, 1886. Last 
notes on the Aberdeen printers. 18^ 

Notes on the inrentories of Edinburgh printers, 1577-1603. Edinbnrgh 

BibBogra^iical Boo. Papers, i, 1896. 

^BQstory the art of printing. James Watson, Eldinbnrgh, 1713. (For the 
history of Beottidi printing.) 

Lee, J. Memradal for the Bible Bodeties in BootbmA EdinbnrA 1824 
Additional mmnrfrf- Edinbn^fa, 1826. (Contafo mneh information 
xriating to earily Beottidi pinters.) 

l>iz>B.B.MeO. Oafadogne of early Dublin-printed books, 1601-170a DaUin, 
1888-1905. 

' — Ust of books* paa9liMakdw,priiiiedtrhoBy,or partly, is liidk BaMiii, 

••1905. 
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54^ Bihlioffraphy 

Disy B. B, MflO. ThewirifaMtDaliliiiiriBtmaiidiiMOoiBpMif StettoBMs 
of Londmi. UbHognsphlflal Soe. Tmu. tii, 1901 . « *• ' 

19m mtUmI DaUia printing. DabHii,100L 1 ^ 

— The omamento nwd br Joba Fraadctoiiy priater at DaU^ nbPo- 
pciQlikal 800 . Truis. mi, 1907. 

Friatiaff in the ItUi oharaeter. (LettenfroBaBnidriiairyH.yto BaadyT.B.) 
The Bibliecni^iioal Begister, 190S. 

% ■ 

. Eaut Tradb Oataioocbs. 

• t 

Maimsellp A. The flnt part of the oatalogae of Enirlidi printed bookes: 
which oonoemeth each matters of dirinitlov as hare bin either written in 
onr owne tongoe, or translated ont of ante other langoiyee 15^ 

—— The seeonde paiie of the catalogiie of BngUsh printed bookes . . . which 
oonoemeth the soienoes mathemattoall, as arithmetiok, ir^ometrloy as- 
tronomietastrologie^miisioktthearte of W)|f!re»andnaTigation: and also, 
of phisiokandsargerie. 15^. 

Oatalogns nnirersalis pro nnndinis Franooftirtenribns Temalibns, de anno 
MePCeXVii. John Bill, London, 1617. * 

This list was published twice a year, in April and October, and at least 
twenty«foar nnmbers (April 1617 to October 1628) are known to hare been 
issned. From October 1622 to October 1626, a sapplement of Books printed 
in English was appended to each number. 

A catalogue of such ll^lish bookes, as lately have bene, and now are in 
printing for publication. From the ninth day of October, 1618, nntill 
Easter terme next ensuing. And. • • to be continued for every half year. 
W. Jaggard, London, 1618. (No farther issue has been found.) 
Acatalogneof certaine bookes which have been published, and (by anthoritie) 
printed in England, both in Latino and English, since the yeare 1626, 
untill November this present yeare 1681. Now published for supply 
since the intermisrion of the English Catalogue, with intention hereafter 
to publish it exactly every yeare. London, 1681. (No further issue has 
been found.) 

Arber, E. Contemporary printed lists of books produced in England. 
Bibliographica, vol. lu, 1897. 

GrowoU, A. Thrw centuries of English booktrade bibHography. New 
York, 1908. (Contains a list, by Eames, W., of the catalogues, eto, 
published for the English book trade from 1595-1902.) 


Boobbikding. 

• # • 

Bagf(»d*s Kotea on bookUnffinga. Ed. pavenporty 0. Bibliograi^oal Sda 
Tnna. vn, 1904 * 

Bnaaingtoiiy W. 8. Hiatorio bindinga at the BodMan library. 1892. 
Catahtgoe of tiM ezUbitioii of bookbindinga at the Borlington Fine Aita 
Olob. 1891. ^ 

DaTenport, 0. Bnglldi emlnoidmed bookUndlnga. 1899. 

— Emrlish heraldic book stamna. 1909. 

Litlle Bidding Undinga. BibHographioay toL ii^ 1896. 

Boyal Bngliah bod^bindinga. Portfolio monographa. 1896. 

Fleteher, W. Y. Bngliah armorial book atan^ and thrir ownoa. ffibno* ^ 
graphkoy roL ni, 1897. b 

* Enfldhb bodcUndinga. 1896. Bptd from 19m PflgtfoUo^ 1898. 

EngiUi bodtbindiiiga in flm Biitiah Mnaenm. 189&. 

CMbaottyE. Early Oxford Undhaga. BiMiogr^hi^ 8oeiety. 1908. ... 
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. fllM j. ^boijla^orhHikalirU^ Blblhmthd 

IP 0 ScMBik Vlllf 1907* 

* Chw, O. X The ewlisr Caanliridge Btsttonen and bodkbiiidan. BibUo- 
gn^iUeal Bodety. 1904. 

Holinei»B.B. Bpeeimena of royal fliie, and hiatorical 
trcm the Boyal lilMnury, Wilder Oaatle. 1893. 

Ho rai^H.J P. O^bindiiiff of booksp an esny In tbe history of goM^odled 

Prideaiix, S. J. An historical sketch of bookbinding. 1893. (Contains a 
chapter on eavly stamped bindings by Dull; B. G.) 

Qoaritch, B. Facsiiniles of choice examples of historical and artistic book- 
binding in the 15th and 16th centaries. 1889. 

Weale» W. H. J. Bookbindings mid rubbings of bindings in the National 
Art Library South Kensington Museum. 2 parts. 1894-8. 

Wheatley, H. B. Beniarka1)|s bindingB in the British Museum. 1889. 


CHAFrEB XIX 

e 

THE FOUNDATION OF LIBBABIES 

Abbott, T. K. The Book of Trinity College, Dublin (1591*1891). Belfast 
and Dublin, 1892. Chap. vii. 

Becker, O* Catidogi Bibliothecarum antiquL Bonn, 1885. 

Botfiel^ B. Catalogi reteres Libromm Ecclesiae Cathedralls Dunelm. 
(Edited by B. Botfleld.) Surtees Society. Tol. Tii. 1840. 

Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of England. 1849. 

Bowes, Bobt. Catalogue of Books printed at or relating to the UniTersity, 
Town and County of Cambridge from 1521 to 1893. Cambridge, 1894. 
Bradley, J. W. Dictionary of Miniaturists, Illuminators, Calligraphers and 
Copyists. 3 Tols. 1887*9. 

Bradshaw, H. CoUected Papers. Cambridge, 1889. 

Camdeni et illustrium Yirorum Epistolae. EdL Smith, T. 1691. 

Carlisle, Nich. Endowed Grammar Schoola 2 rols. 1818. YoL i, pp. 435*6. 
Catalogue of MSS in Cambridge UniTersity Library. 5 toIb. 1856*61. 
Catalogue of MSS in Bodleian collected by Clarke, E.D. 2to1s. 1812-5. 
Catalogne of MSS in Bodleian. IStoIs. 1848*56. 

Catalogues of the manuscripts in the librarieB of Peterhonse, Clare, Pembroke, 

• Ghmrille and Cains, Trinity Hall, king’s. Queens^, Jesus, Christ’s, Trinity, 
Emmanuel and Sidney Susseii’ colleges, Cambridge, ed. James, M. B. 
Cambridge, T.d. 

Clark, J. W. Anrient Libraries: Christ Church, Canterbury. Camb. Antiq. 
B^ Proceedings, toL Yin, p. 359. 

^ — The Architeotni^ History of the University and Colleges of Cambridge. 

4 yds. Cambridge^ 1886. 

Libraries in the Medieval and Benaissance Periods. Cambridge, 1894. 

The Care of Books. 2nd edition. Cambridge, 1^ (Incorporates a 

large ivoportiim of the information respecting libraries in the 
l^veceding works and also traces^ the development of libraries mm 
anl^uity to the end of the 18th century.) < 

Coxe, H. 0. Catalogns Codicum MSS qui in Collegiis anlisque Oxmuensilnis 
hodie adservantur. 2pte. 4to. Oxonii,1852. 
nrie,John. ^TheBefomedLibrm^ 1650. 



5|o Biblio^apHy to Chapter XIX ^ 

Biiwd% Edward. MeBudia of Ubnriea; tnrfoding a Haadhoq^ trf. , 
Idbrary Beonomy. 2 toIs. 1859. (A woA deaerlptinB ht muimiit aij^ . 
medleral Uhrarioa and alao of the eoUeetfoiMi aobaeqaeatily inoni^^^ 
file Briilah Mnaenm; thoae of the Faoolty of AdTOoatea and Wiiteif to 
the Signet at Bdinlinigh; the nnlTeralty and town libnriea of Scotland; 
the Ubrary of Trinity o^get DnUin; aid the niuMir librariea of London 
thoae of ^ United Statea and tiie emtinent.) 

Baaqnety Dom F. A. Some Notea on Medieval Monaslio^brarieB. (See his 
Old Bngliah Bible and other Eaaaya (pp. 1-34, and 35-^), 1906.) 

Gk>ttlieb 9 Theodor. Ueber Mittelalterliche Bibliotheken. ^Leipiig, 1890. 
(SuppUea naefol oorrectimia of and additionB to the reaearohea of Bd- 
warda: aee supra.) 

Halea^ John. Worka. Yol. i« Olaagow, 1765. (Containi hia Oration on 
Bodley.) 

Hardy, Sir T. D. Deaoriptive Catalogiie of^annaoripta relating to the 
Hiatory of Great Britain and Ireland. 4 vole. (Bolla Seriea.) 

Jamea, M. B. On the Abbey of St Edmund at Bury. (Cambridge Publica- 
tione, Octavo Seriea, No. xxviii.) • 

The Ancient Librariea of Canterbury and Dover. Cambridge, 1903. 

Jamea, Thomaa (1573?-1629). Bodley’a librarian. [For hia worki^ aee 
D. of N. B.] • 

Macray, W.D. Annale of the Bodleian Library. 2nded. 1890. 

Pietaa Oxonienaia in memory of Sir Thomaa Bodley, Knt., and the Founda- 
tion of the Bodleian Library. Oxford, 1902. 

Bei^ T« D. (d. 1624). ^Founder of the firet public reference library in 
‘^tland,’ now part of Aberdeen university library. [For hia worka, see 
D.ofN.B.] 

Sandya, J. E. A Hiatory of Claaaical Schdhurahip. YoL ii. From tiie Bevival 
of Learning to the end of the 18th century (in Italy, France, England, 
and the Netherlanda). Cambridge, 1908. 

Traube, L. Die Bibliotheken. In Yorleaungen u. Abhandlnngen (ed. BolL), 

1, 103-127. 

Westminster Abbey, The Manuscripts of. By Bobinson, J. Arndtage and 
James^ Montague Bhodea. Cambridge, 1909. 



TABLE OF PRINCIPAL DATES 


877 Death of Jdiannes SootusEri- 
gentL 

1274 Death of Thomas Aquinas. 

1284 DeathofBoger Bacon.. 

1906 (?) Death of Johanni# Sootns 
Dona. 

1340(?) DeathofWimamofOchham. 

1419-1422 Kinff Henry y. 

1418 Peterhonse library oatalogoed. 

1422^1471 KinffHenivTl. 

1461-1489 Kinff Edward lY. 

c. 1470 Fortesoue’s De Laudibtu 
Legum Angliae. 

1478 (?) FiratbookprintedatOxford. 

1489 Kinir Edward T. 

1489-1485 Kin^ Biohard III. 

1489-1509 King Henry YII. 

1486 Bartolommeo Dias oircnmnaTi- 
gates the Cape. 

c. 1486 The Booh of St Albans. 

1488 Library giren by Humphrey, 
duke of G-lonoester to Oxfoi^ 
opened. 

1492 Columbus sets sail from Spain 
and diseoyers the West Indies. 

1494 Sebastian Brant’s 
printed at BaseL 

149? John Cabot diseoyers the main- 
land of America. 

^499 Piason and Amerigo Yespuem 
redisooyer America. # 

1504 The Lady Margaret^s preacher- 
ship foimid^ at Cambridge. 

1504 Colet appointed dean of St 
# Paul’s. 

1506 Death of Columbus. 

1506 Chepmaa and Myllar print in 
Edinburgh. 

1509-1547 King Henry Till. 

1519 Maehiayelli’s Prince (pub- 
luAed, 1592). 

3915 Eariiest known ed. of EuUn- 

%616 AxioBtc^sOr/iifufoJ^nbfO. 


1519 Cories reaches the capital of 
Mexico. 

1520 Straits of Magellan crossed. 

1521-1522 John Siberoh prints books 

at Cambridge. 

1525 Tindale’s New Testament, 
Worms. 

c. 1526 A C. Mery Talys. 

1527 Death of Machiavelli. 

1528 Simon Fish’s Supplicojtion for 
the Beggars. 

1528 Cas^glume’s II Cortegiano. 

c. 1529 Latimer’s Sermons on the 
Card. 

1592-1564 Babelais’s Pon/agrcic/. 

1533 Death of Ariosto. 

1594 Fitzherbert’s ffusbandry. 

1535 Execution of Fisher. 

1535 First complete English Bible 
(Coyerdale^s Ist ed.) printed. 

1537 First Bible (Coyerdale^s 2nd 
ed.) printed in England. 

1539 * The Great Bible.’ 

1546 Leland’^ ZadortOfMC Journey 
and SerciS. 

1547-1553 King Edward YI. 

1549 Hales’s CommontsetU written 
(published, 1581). 

1549 Dedekind’s Orohianus. 

1549 The first prayer-book of Ed- 
ward YI. 

1550 Lever: Three Sermons. 

1551 More’s Utopia. 

1551 Book of Common Prayer 
printed in Dublin. 

1551-1552 Turner’s iVefc A?r5ii//. 

1559 Sir Hugh Willoughby sails for 
Cathay. 

1559 Death of Rabelais. 

1553-1558 Queen Mary 1. 

1554 New laws of York sta^ers^ 
oonflrmed by the corporation. 

1555 Eden’s trans. of Peter Martyr’s 
Decades of the Newe Worlds* 



552 Table of Principal Dates 


U65 KEaeutiaiioif LMtfaBer. 

1567 ToMf^ Htuhandrie. 

1557 Ststionen^ oompany inooipo* 
ratod* 

1557 TSotOi^tTheDiaUef Princet 
(trails, from Ghierara). 

1557 Death of Pietro Aretiiio. 

1558 Kiu»*b jFSrif Bla$t of the 
Trumpet aguinet the momtruoue 
Begiment of Women. 

1558-1608 Qneen Elisabeth. 

1559 Jaoqnes Amyofs JPlutarch. 

1561 Awdeley’s Fralteimitye of Vac- 

ahonee. 

1561 Holly’s trails, of CastigUone^s 
77 Cortegiano. 

1562 SomeVeApologyfortheChureh 
of England. 

1562-1568 Sir John Hawkins’s voy- 
ages. 

1563 Severe vidtaHon of the Plagne 
in London. 

1568 (or later) Sir Hngiplirey Oil- 
bert’s Qaeene Elizabethee Acha- 
demy. 

1564 Birth of Galileo. 

1565 Cinthio’s Hecatommithi. 

1565 Golding’s Ovid. 

1565 Smith’s Commonwealth of 
England written (printed, 1588). 

e.1565-1566. 7%e Oeyetea of Skog^ 
gan. 

1566^1567 Painter’s Palaee of 
Pleasure. 

1567 VenieJ^%Trc^gi^ll Discourses. 

1567 Harman’s Caveat (2nd ed.). 

1568 The Bishops^ Bible. 

1570 Asdiam’s Scholemaster. 

1570 First complete ed. of Aquinas. 

1572 Parker founds Society of An- « 

tiquaries. 

1572 Massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew. 

1574 Scot’s PerfUe Platforms of a 
Hoppe^Oarden. 

1576 Fall of Antwerp. 

1576 Wilson’s treatise on Usury. 

1576 Bowbmd’s trana of Lazarillo 
de Tormes. 

1576 Sir Humidirey GBberf s X>i>- 
course « ..for a new passage to 
Cataia. 

’1576-1577 Martiii FroUaher*. toy. 

1677 Dnike^s dromnnaTlgaiioiii. 


1578 ^wr6mKl»De$eriptkMcfEm.t» 
land. • : , 

1578 Birth of William SSarrqr. | * 

1579 Buchanan’s De Jure It^ni 
apud Scotos. 

1579 Digby’s Theoria analytical 
viam ad monarchiam seientu 
arum demonBrans. 

1579 North’s P7afar<A. 

1579 First Bible plinth in Scotland, 
by Bassandyne and Arbuthnet. 

1580 Montaigne’s Essays (1st ed.). 

1582 Stanyburst’s Vergil. 

1582 Thomas Thomas university 
printer, Cambridge. 

1583 Slubbes’s Anatomy of Abuses. 

1583 Gilbert’s last expedition. 

1584 AsBociationforthepreBervatfon 
of the qneen. 

1584 Lodgers An Alarum against 
Usurers.^ 

1584 Templets ed. of Bamus^s Dia» 
lectica. 

1584 Balegh’s charter of colonisa- 
tion 

1584 Beginald Scotis Discoverie of 
Witchcraft. 

1586 WamePs Albiorfs England. 

1587 Mascall’s The government of 
Cattell. 

1587 ^ Silver-tongued ’ Smith begins 
to lecture at St Clement Danes. 

1587 Execution of Mary queen of 
Scots 

1588 The Spanish Armada. 

1589 Nashe’s 2%e Anatomie of Ah- 
surditie. 

1589, 1598-1600 Hakluyt’s PrtW- 
pcdl Navigations. 

1590 Lodgers Roealynde. 

1590 * TheFaerieQueene^Botike i-iq. 

1590-1592 Sylvester’s 2^ Bartas. 

1591 Harington’s Ariosto. 

1591 Greeners Notable Discovery of 
Coosnage. 

1592 SamuelDaniel’sPd^andTAe^ 
Complaynt of Bosamond. 

1592 Greeners A Clpdp for an Up* 
start Courtier^ and Qroatsworth 
of Wit (Bicens^}. 

1592 Nashe^s Pierce Pennilesse. i 

1592 Death of Montaigne. ^ 

1592 Plagne revives in London. 

1593 Sir Bichard Hawldns voyage 
into tiie Soafli Bea.^ 
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1M9 PftOMKT Nut. 

lS96 HuaiialtB Idea. 

Ckriete Team over 

^ Jill HldfalH. 

1594 Idea$ Mirr^ 

1594 Nadie^s Terrors of the Night. 

1595 DaiiiePB Th^ivil Wars. 

1595 Exeontikui ft Robert Soath- 

welL 

1595 Southwell’s* Peters Com^ 
plaint. 

1595 Lodgers A Fig for Momus. 

1595 Maunaell’e Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Printed Books. 

1595 lynrydeWorldfs Hydrograph- 
ical Description. 

1595 Ralegh’s first expedition to 
•Gniana. 

1595 (?) Drayton’s Endimion and 
Phoebe. 

1595-1596 The Faerie Queene, 
Books iv-vi. 

1596 Danett^s Coamines. 

1596 Ralegh’s Fight about the lies 
of the A^es. 

1596 Drayton’s Mortimeriados. 

1596 Nashua Have With You to 
Saffron Walden. 

1597 Bacon’s Essays (1st ed.)« 

1597 Drayton’s Heroicall Epistles. 

1597 Hall’s Virgidemiaruai. 

1597 Discoverie of the Knights of 
the Paste. 

1597 Gerard’s iETerAa//. 

1597 National scheme for relief of 
the poor formulated. 

1598 Mere^s Palladis Tamia. 

1598 Florio^s A Worlds of Wordes. 

1598 Chapman’s Iliad. 

1598 Death of Burghley. 

1$98 Bedingfield’s trans. of^Ma-* 
ohiaTellFs Florentine Histories 

1598 Restoration of the Uniyersity 
library, Oxford, by Sir Thomas 
Bodley. 

Jt599 NaiAie’s Lenten Stuffe. 

1599 Daniel’s Musophilus. 

1599 The Passionate PUgrim. 

1599 Death of Spenser. 

1599 Sir Jdm Dayiei^s Nosce Teip- 

1599 tflsrston’s Scourge qf Villanie. 

1600 Gilberf s De MagnetCo 
England's Helieon. 

WO Bxeonlloin of GMordano Bnmo. 


1600 Bowlandi^a Ihe Letting ef 
Humours Blood in the Head 
Vaine. 

1600 Foundation of the Bast Tiiilim 
Company. 

1600-1601 ComwallVs Essays. 

1601 Camiiion’B Booke of Ayres 

(also 161fi and 1617). • 

1602 Dayison’s Poetical Bapsody. 

1602 Bodleian library opened. 

1602 Rowlands’s Tis Merrie when 

Gossips meete. 

1602 Campion’s Observations in the 
Art of English Poesie. 

1602 (?) Daniel’s Defence of Ryme. 

1603 Florio’s Montaigne. 

1603 Dekker’s The Wonderfull 
Yeare. 

1603 Holland’s trans. of Plutarch’s 
Morals. 

1603 Knolles’s Generali Historie of 
the Turkes. 

1603 Barolgy’s Euphormionis So- 
tyriconf 1st part. 

1603 King Jamo^s The true Law 
of Free Monarchies. 

1603 Plague in London* 

1603—1625 King James I of Bpg- 
land. 

1605 Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning. 

1605 Gunpowder Plot. 

1605-1615. Don Quixote. 

1606 Drayton’s Odes. 

1606 Owen’sls(j^ol.of 

1606 Dekker’s The Seven Deotdly 
Sinnes of London. 

1606 Dekker’s Newesfrom Hell. 

1607 Geryase Markham’s Cavelar- 
• • f ce, or the English Horseman. 

1607 Topsell’s Fourefooted Beastes. 

1607 Birstpermanent English colony 
in Yirginia. 

1608 Hall’s Characters. 

1608 Dekker’s The Belman of 
London. 

1609 Delike^BTheGulsHornebooke. 

1609 PinUyco^or Bunne Bed Cap. 

1610 John Duties of Hereford’s The 
Scourge of Folly. 

1610 Donnas Pseudo-Martyr. 

1610 Giles Fletcher’s Christs Vie- » 
torie. 

1610 PhineasFletdi6r’s7AePifrfi/e 
Island. 
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1410 aMOibmBfm Maitter-pteee. 

1010- 1018 OlutywMitompti n to d atWr 
Hmiy SsTUePs prow, Bton. 

1011 Coryats Cfruditiw. 

1011 VMbtfitaSutortfqfthe World 
entoMd on Stetion^ ni^Bter; 
pabUdiedlOlOorl^. 

1011 The AutkorireA^eniott, 

1011- 1012 Iktaad* Tke Anatomy of 
tke World. 

1012 Death of prinoe Heniy. 

1012 Oam^on’e Two Booket of 
Ayret. 

1012 Shelion’e Don Quixotet i. 

1012 Marriage at ptinoeas Elisa- 
beth. 

1018 Dmmmond of HairtlMKmden’B 
Tears on the Death of Moeli- 
ades. 

1613 THtheris Abuses stript and 
whipt. 

1618-1616. Brownes BritansUa*s 
Pastorals. a 

1618-1622 Drayton’s Poly-Olbion. 

1614 Thomas Lodgers Seneca. 

1614 Barclay’s Icon Animorum. 

1614 The OTwbory Characters pab- 
Ushed. 

1615 Wither’s The ShepherdU 
Hunting. 

1615 Sifdt/heiu/eSatyrieaUEssayes. 

1615 BmApteBdatUmof a Journey. 

1616 Death of Shakespeare. 

1616 Death of Cervantes. 

1618 Balegh executed. 

1618 Bcginiringof tne Thirty Tears’ 
War. 


1020 The PDgihn Fatten 1gnd 4i< 
Meir England. ‘ | 

1020 Baeon’s iTeeam Oilvmnsi. I 
1621 Burtoi^s Anatomy of MOkn- 

^oly. 

1021 BaMlay’k Argenis. 

1628 Urst folio of Shakespeare. 

1628 Dnuamon^of Hawthcmdeii^a 
Flovoers of Sion. 

1624 Baeon^siiTeiDifAaa/MvrittMi. 
1624 Herbert's De Veritate. 

1624 D(Hme*B BlkeANATOZ. 

1624 Smith’s OendTal History of 
Virginia. 

1625 Purehas His Pilgrimes. 
1625-1Ai 9 King Charles I. 

1627 Draytim’s Nimphidia, 

1627 Pbineas Fletcher’s TAeZoMM^f 
or ApoUyonists. 

1628 Owen Felltham’s Besolves. 

1628 Earle^ Microcosmographie. 

1629 Parkinson’s Parodist in sole 
Paradisus terrestris. 

1630 Itnytau’e The Muses JElizium. 
1681 Phineas Fletcher’s Sicelides. 
1633-1635 Collections at Donne^s 

poems. 

1689 Death of Sir Henry Wotton. 

1640 Parkinson’s 2%eatr«m 
eum. 

1640, 1649, 1669 Donne^s Semums 
pnblislied. 

1641 Ben Jonsm’s Tinker. 

1651 Jteliguiae Wottonianae. 

1652 Fnlke Orerille^s Life of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


[The list of dates in volnme iii should, also^ be consulted.] 



^ INDEX OP NAME^ 

[Ff. after an eofay implies that there are referenoes to the same sobjeot on at least two 
immediately soAeedmg pages. Birth and death dates are not, as a rule, gi?en in 
the ease of writers whose work is considered in other Tolumes.] 


Abbot, George (1562-1688), archbishop of 
Oanterbniy, 68, 266, 484 
Aberdeen Brevinry^ 412 
Aberdeenshire, 2Ss * 


Alkmaar, 246 

AUde, Bdward (Jl. 1688-1684), 884, 890 
Alleyn, Edward (1666-1626), 407 
Allot, Bobert (>l. 1600), England’s Par- 


ERRATA ^ 

VOLUME IV 

p. 82 1. 38 for Newberry read Newbery. 
p. 83 1. 6 for DUcmirae read DUeoveriee, 
p. 128 11. 2, 3 for Topliffe read Topoliffe. 
p. 260 1. 24 for Phillips read Philips, 
p. 848 1. 19 for Feltham read Felltham. 
p. 483 1. 9 for Jewell read Jewel 


Agineonrt, battle of, 298 * » 

mrn, 90, 99 

Aimere, 90 ' 

Aleock, John, 494 
Aleoftibu, IfeMer, 9 
^Alenin of Tork, 969 
AUaitoo, Soflolk, 164, 165 
Aleman, M., The Bogue, or the Life of 
Ouman de Affaraehe, 896 
^eppo, 84, 90 

Aleiander the Great, 188, 196 

■ ^Hales, 269, 271 

Seronymns, 269 

Sir William, earl of Stirling, 162, 



.JH0 vj janffujntuf 

ae, qneen, 261, 488 

qneen of Denmark, 184, 148 

Antenorios, in Argenii, 269 
Anti-papa, Felix, 822 
AnU^prqjeetor^ The, 808 
. Antiquaries, Society of, 55 
Anton, Bobert (ft. 1616), Moriomaehia, 
869 

Antwerp, 69, 266, 274, 824, 896, 402, 408 

fidl of, 816 ^ ^ 

Antwerpe, Tragical HUtorie of the 
eitie of 824 
Apelles, 14 
Apollo. 196 
A^eins, 9, 242, 414 
Sber, E., 69, 70, 110, 888 
Arbnthnet, A. (d. 1686). ^1* 
Aiebombrotns, in Aiysnis, 268, 269 
Azetio Toyages, 76 
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Antiiio, Pietro, m 
Aigall, Anne. 141 
— Thfwniiti 141 
Aigentile. in Albion*9 England^ 186 
Argonentf. the. 68 
Aimto. 28, 24, 196 

Aristotle. 8. 24. 269. 271. 27811.. 286. 

287. 291. 298. 480 
Ethiet. 6. 885. 414, 4ip 

‘Organtm, 378 
PolMe$, 5 
JlAetorie, 888, 847 

the AUine, 4» 

Arias. 214 

Armada, the. 186, 142 
Armin, Bobert (Jl. 1610). A nsst of Nin- 
fits#. 582 

Arnold Matthew, 182, 185, 189 
Arqna, 429 
Arsilius (Tong’s), 122 
Arihnr, 67 

Asoham, Boger, 6, 7, 276, 820, 845, 890; 

SehoUmastert 844, 897 ; ToxophUtUf 16 
Ashlej, Sir John. 888 
Aspley, William (/I. 1588-1687), 89811. 
Asser, Aelfredi regii rei gettae^ 897 
Assyrians. 81 

Aston, lady, 194 • 

Sir Walter, 179, 184. 216 

Sir WiUiam, 178, 176, 188 

Astrophell (i,e. Sidney). 116 

Athens, 1, 270, 885 

Atlantic, the, 68 

Atlantis (of Plato), 78 

Aubrey. John, Surrey, 808; WilU, 808 

Audley, lord, 161 

Angustan age, 880 

Augustine, St, 220, 241, 895 

Augustus, emperor. 416 

Aulus, in Owen's Eyigrammata, 265 

Ansonius, 250, 267 

Australia, 100 

Ave marU Stella, 129 ^ 

Avon, river. 190 

Awdriey, John. 817, 818. 820, 890 
Aylmer, John, 882, 410 
Asores, 200 

‘B., A.,‘ 117 • ' 

*B., X.* (iwobBUy Edmond Bolton), 
118 • 

Bahei in the Wood, The, 898 
Babington, Gervase. 495 
Babylon, 84 

Babkbite. Sir Benjamin, in The School 
for Scandal, 114 
Baokstead, 860 

Bacon, lady Anne (ii4s Oooke), 278 

Anthony (1558-1601), 128, 278, 

279 

Francis (1561-1626), 81. 77. 287. 

269, 278. 275, 277 if.. 298, 818, 825, 
848 if., 848, 875. 484 
Advancement of Leandng, 268. 279, 282, 

288. 285, 290. 291, 849 
AugmenHe Scientiarum, Be. 279. 280, 

288, 290, 291 


Coneideratione Tonching the War^ith%^ 
Spain, 87 ^ 

'Coulers of good and %?ill, TheBe 

Em..*, 979. 390, 848, 847, 834 * 

Sittory of Henry FXT, 379, 406 
Imtanratio magna, 401 
New AtlantU, 280, 281 
Novum Orgamirn^m, 284. 285, 287. 

289 

Sapientia Veterum, Be^279 
Sylva Sylvarum, SfiO, 288 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 278 

Boger, 269, 271, 278 

Baffin, William (d. 1622). 99, 107 

Balboa, Vasco Nniiez de. 68 

Baldi, Octavio (t.e. Sir Henry Wotton), 

168 • 

Baldwinf Wm, 507 
Balsara. 84 

Baltic, the, 67, 810 . 

Balsao, J. L. O. de, 221 * 

Bamb^, 429 

Bancroft, Bichard, 882, 422. 424, 425, 

491 t 

Bandello, Matteo, 8, 6. 7, 877 
*Bankes his Curtail,* M6 
Banks (a Scotsman), 866, 867 
Bannatiine MUeeUany, 414 
Bansley. Charles 1548). 817 ; Bryde 
and Abuee of Women, 828 
Barak, 170 
Barbaiy, 4. 99 
Barberini. cardinal, 259 
Barbour. John, 418 

Barckley, Sir Bichard, Dieeoune of the 
feUeitie of man: or hie Summun homm, 

A, 268, 581 

Barclay, Alexander, 4, 822; Ship of 
FooU, The, 820, 400 

John (1582-1621), 242, 248, 258 if. 

Apologia EuphormionU pro se, 255 if. 
Argenie, 245, 254, 255, 257, 260 
Euphormionii Satyrieon, 254 ff. 

Icon Animorum, 264, 257, 260 
Paraeneeie ad eeetarioe, 254 
Pietae, eive publieae pro regihue ae 
prineipibue et privatae, pro G, Bar- 
• ciaio contra Bellarminum Vindiciae, 

254 • 

^Thebaii, commentary on, 258 

William, 258 ; Be Poteetate Papae, 

254 

Bnkm, ahiirtopbrnr (1S997-1599), 
printor, 884. 888. 887. 889. 898, 898^ 

"0 - .A- • 

Bobwt (d. 1645), 888, 400, 406 

Buking, 141 
Barley, William, 118 
Barlow, Arthur, 85 

William (d. 1618), 882 

Bamaby, in The New Irm, 86L • 

Bamee, Bamabe, 115 ■ 

Joeenh, 410. 411 

Bamileid. Bichard (1574-1627). 

Afectionate Sh^heen^ The, 120, W 
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Jnaikar 0 / tke tame ehepherd^e^ ISO 
, « «4i H M nwm a day/ 110 

* C o e Ma i late ij Pcehie for the X>eath of 
*«/ JMmme, TAe, 100 
I QifnaUm, 190 

BnoomiUm of Lady P«ea«la, The^ 110. 
190 

Beilnie Bapot or a light Laiatkome for 
Ughi Ladioe, 190 

«Xf tfmiqiie and iMreet Poetrie agree/ 

iisriw 

Poeme in divore Humort^ 110, 190 
Bannham, Alice, 980 
Baioed, Giacomo, 481 
Baronins, Justus, 949 
Barret, Bobert, 478 
William, 896 

Barth, Caspar, 968 ; Amphitheatrum 
Seriorum Joeorum^ 966 ; Sffioppiue 
exctlXenMm 966 

Bartlet, John (ft. 1669), 118 
Baml. 874, 889, 403 
Bassandyne, Thomas (d. 1677), 419 
Basse or ika, William (d. 1668?), 160, 
479 

Bastard, Thomas (1666-1018), 384, 886 

Bastiat, C. F., 899 

Bateson, Thomas (1680?-1690?), 118 

Baudelaire, Charles, 816 

Bauhnsins of Antwerp, 966 

Baxter, Nathaniel, 478 

Bichard (1616-1691), 488 

Bayly, Lewes, 495 
Beatrice (Dante’s), 210, 217 
Beauchamp court, Warwickshire, 159 
Beaumont, Francis, and Fletcher, John, 
66, 116, 194; Knight of the Burning 
PeetU, The, 869, 868 ; Nice Valour, 251; 
Ovid^s Salmaeie and HermaphrodUui, 20 

John, 194 

Beoket, Thomas 4, 417, 418 
Beokington, Somerset, 188 
Beoon, Thomas, 880, 897, 491, 496 
Bede, the Venerable, 67; EeeUHaetical 
Hietory of the Englieh People, 87 
Bedford, Lucy, countess of (£ 1627), 16, 
176^ 176, 197, 202, 208, 905, 211, 216, 
966 

Bedingdeld, Thomas (d. 1618), 7, 898 
Bees, writers on, 642 ^ • 

Behsim, Martin, of Ntbmberg, 62 
Beid, 868 * 

^cUcrmine, cardinal, Dieputationeef 199 
BeUeforest, F. de, 8 ^ 

Bellenden, John, Boeoe’s Hietory of 8eoU 
- laud (trans. oft, 412 
fMmmCe Brother, The, 864 
Bembo, eardi^, 4% 

Benedict, abbot, 417 
BcncdUctines, 416ir. 

Bttit^y, Bichard, 860 

. Alton, Hampriiue, 164 

Bmioot^ 78 

the, 78 
St, 886 


Beicaldas, Phil, 949, 499 
Berthclct, Thomas, 400. 405 
Beslcr of NOmberg, 947 
Best, Charles (/. 1609), 194 

capt George (d. 1684), 2V«e dis- 

- ^^e<fthe latevoyage$..,io Caikoya, 

Befersham, James, 98 
Beta (queen Blisabeth) in Drayton’s 
Idea, 179, in, 184 • 

Beza, T., 499 

Bible, the. 26 ff., 81, 280, 941, 948, 
270, 808, 847, 889, 896, 418, 491 
Aete of the Apoetlee, 82 
Apoealypee, 80 

Authorised Version, 185, 988, 898 
Bishops* BihU, 400, 401 
CanHeles, 170, 171, 249 
Challone^s Bioman Catholic eersion, 
49 

Chronieles, 48 
Corinthians, 88 
Corerdale’s version, 402 
Deuteronomy, 170 
Douay version, 41, 49 
. Exodus, 80, 86, 87, 89 
Genesis, 81 

Genevan version, 41, 408 
Gospels, tnl, 89, 424 
Hebrews, 48 
Isaiah, 77, 170 
Jacob, story of, 29 
Job, 80, 88, 47, 48 
John, Gospel of, 87, 88 
Joseph, story of, 89 
Judges, 48, 170 
2 Kings, 88 
Luke, 41 

Pentateuch, 89, 288 
Polyglot, the, 427 
Prodigal Son, parable of, 29 
Proverbs, 84 

Psalms, 80, 88,.84, 44, 81, 181, 407 

in metre, 884, 896, 897 

PsalUT, 28, 81, 884 

Gallioan, 422 

Irish, 426 

Prayer Book version, 41 

# pevelation, 28, 47 

Bheims version, 88, 41, 42, 49 
JKomant, 88, 42 
Bt Padl, 27, 80 

St Paul’s speech on liars’ hill, 99 
Samuel, 88 
Septuagint, 46 

Song of Songs, The, 170, 171, 949 
Testement, New, 27, 28, 84, 47 

Irish version of, 414 

Testament, Old, 97, 28, 80, 46, 49, 170 
Testaments, 407 
VvlgaU, Latin, 86, 46 
Wyelif version, 88, 89, 49, 498 
— 1 King Philip’s, 497 
— Thomas Cromwell’s, 496 

Sir Walter Balei^’ii^ 66 

Bill, Jd^ Books prinied In English, 408, 
404 



BOlj. Ji^Ms d«, M 

Thomui (4. 1441^ Ml 

264» 491; 


TbomM (1547*'*w«^ 

ChfitHan 9iU(jeeUMi^ 411 
Bing, ThomM, 8omw€*$ Joff, 851 
Bingo, Jnpin, 99 

Biringnoeio, Vumnoeio, PyraUehmUa, 
70 

Biduqp, Oooige, 89, 889UM8 
BlMk Prince, the, 189^ 

Blnden, Williun, 414 . 

Bioudy Newts^ 889 

Blount, Bdwnrd {1 1688-1689), 841, 896 
Birolonui, Arnold, 408 
Rir<>kma.Ti« , the, M2 
Blagmve, John (d* 1611), The Mathmati- 
cal Jewels 468 

B6s Esperanoa, eape of, 86 
Boae, F. S., 164 
Bobadil, 16 

Booeaeoio, 6; Jmaroui Fiammetta, 7; 

Decameron, 7, 861: Pkiloeopo, 7 
Bodenham, Jolm (/f. 1600), 117 
Bodin, Jean, 296, 208 
Bodlej, John, 429 

Sir Thomae (1646-1618), 66, 408, 

406, 416, 429 C, 488 
Boeoe, Heotor, History of Hootland, 419 
BoeoUa, 10 ^ 

(t.e. Germany), in Euphormio, 266 

Boethius, 417 ; Poke of Comfort, 409 
Bake of Mayd EnUyn, The, 840 
Bolton, Edmund (1675?-16a8?), 117, 118 
Book of Common Prayer, 884, 896, 407, 

Irish Tcrsion of, 414 

Boorde, Andrew, 848 ; Pyrst bohe of the 
Introduction of Knowledge, The, 820 
Boothby, Biohard, Brief e Discovery, „of 
Madagascar, 109 
Borbonius, Matthew, 264 

Nieholas, Nugae, 264 

Borromeo, cardinal, 4M 
Boswell, James, 247 
Bossewell, John {JL 1679), 876 
Boteler, Nathaniel (Jl. 1626-1627), 107; 
Six Dialogues about Sea Serviees, 
108 

Botener, John, 428 • « 

Bondoin, J., L*Artisan de la Perime 
(trans. of Bacon’s Essay#), 847 
Boulton Hall, Boughton ttalherbe, 
Sent, 168 

Bourne, Nicholas, 898 

William (d. 1688), 82, 104 

*Bqt Bilson.' The. &6 
Bo^, Bogw^91-1679), Parthmdeea, 980 
Boys, John (1671-1695), 416 
Bradford, John (1610T-1656), 989 fl.; 

MedAtatione, 414 
Bradshaw. Henry, 498, 496, 489 
Bradwaidme, Thennas, 969 
48 

Brathwaito, Biehaxd (25887-1678), 596, 
684 

Barnabae IrinsniHiiiii or Bamabes’s 
Journal, 861 


Prodigdk Teuree: or Hie faromM to 
VeatUy, The, WPS 4 « 

Bmohlng Age, or, lbs JIsmi in iho MHet 
The, 849 • 1 

Whimeiee, 102 • * 

Brasil, 79 

Brend^ John, 2; QuinOue CurHue, 4 
Breton, oe/po, 66 

Breton, ^olas, 114, 116 845, 860, 

411, 468, 469, Mb 
Characters upon Essays, 846 
Chosse Play, The, 116t 
Countesse ofPerdmoVs love. The, 118 
Excellent dreams of ladiee, and their 
riddles. An, 116 
Passionate Slwpheardi The, 118 
Pilgrimage to Paradise, The, 118 
Sofiles himortall Crowns, 118 
Strange description of a rare garden 
plot; A, 116 
Briarens, legend of, 847 
Bridges, Thomas, 18 ^ 

Brigittine order, 418 
Bri^elow, Henry, 817 
Bristol, 68, 87, 94, 106, 409 
Broadsides, 585 
Broke, Arthur (d. 1568), 441 
Brooke, Christopher (d. 1628), 117, 121, 
157, 158y«200, 201 

family, the, 216 

Samuel (d. 1682), 201 

Broughton, Hugh, 491 
Brown Dozen of Drunkards,,, A, 861 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 216, 221, 252; 
Beligio Medici, 246 

William (1691-1648?), 117, 124, 

160, 154, 155, 167 ff., 194; BHtannia's 
Pastorals, 167, 168 ; Inner Temple 
Masque, 159; Shepheards Pipe, 121, 158 
Browning, B., Ring and the Book, The, 249 
Brownists, the, 52 

Bmnnus, in The Scourge of PoUy, 884 
Brushfield, T. N., 460 
Brydges, Sir [|amuel Egerton, 64 
Brute, 186 
Buoer, Martin, 288 

Buchanan, George, 268, 264, 961, 804; 
Rerum Seoticarum HUtoria, 412; De 
Jure Regni, 808 

*Buoh; Sir George (d. 1698), 888 
Budkeridge, J. (15e2?-1681), 989 • 

Buokingnam, Henry, duke of, 279, 282, 
298 « 
Budleigh, Devon, 51 
Bugnot, L. G. (attributed io)» AUkphaut 
castigatus, 257 

Bull, Hew, 496 ^ T 

BnlMn, WiUiun, 817. 848; Bufafprb 
888; BtalcyM «,(*••( 

Peoer Pestilence, 880 
Bullen, A. H., 110, 118^ lilt 118, 196 
BullingeSi ggo 

examined, 96 

Bulstied, Mrs, Donne’s Stew 
Bunyan, John, 46, 60; FSgrimo Prth 
(frees, 47 ^ 

% 
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Bntar. 4aiMib««, S84 

WiUiim Oaoilp 1, 10» 

imTmn., mi, ao7. aoa, ni% 

, ^8M, M, 401, 406, 410) Ptmepu, 848, 

Boigon, Jidm WiUMm, 968 
Bwna/dam Trame^, Tke^ 869 
BnrhiU or BwiSbiU, Bobert (1679-1641), 
69 

Burleigh, Bobeit B ut f oar, eeoond heron 
(d. 1668), 966 
Burlesque Bnoogiie, 616 
Burnet, Oilberl, HteCory of tko Rtfor* 
inatiem 99% 989 
Bums, Bobert, 119, 919 
Buxrough ox Borough, Ghrietcmher 
(>f. 1670-1687), 69 

Bteikhen (1595-1684), 84 

Burton, Bobert (1677-1640), 949jr., 957, 
2M, 961, 267, 519; Anatcmy ofMelan^ 
eholy. The, 944 ff., 411, 482; Pkiloi<h 
p^ter^ 244 
Bury St Edmunds, 418 
Busby, John, 898 

Butler, Samuel, 342; Hudibroi^ 859 
Butter, Nathaniel (d. 1664)^ 894 
Buttes, Henry, DyoU Dry Dimmr^ 849, 
580 

Button, Sir Thomas (d. 1684|^ 99 
Bydeld, Nicholas, 495 
Bynneman, Hemy (d. 1588), 884, 898 
Byrd, William (15887-1628), 11% 11211., 
121, 126, 884 
Byron, lord, 89, 252 
Bysshe, Sir Edward (1615 7-1679), 876 

0., B., Ttme# Whistle, The, 838 
Gabillavus, 266 

Cabot, John (father of Sebastian Cabot), 
66, 68, 69, 85 

Sebastian (1474-1567), 69 if., 76, 

85 

Cade's rebellion, 187, 800 
Cadiz, 85, 108, 200, 221' 

Cain, 214 

Cain's wife, 914 

Calais, 200 

Calderon, 858 

Callio, in Ruphormio, 255 

Galverley, C, S., 249 

Cahrin, John, 21, 214, 920, 808, 880, 429. 

488 • 

Calvinists, the, 276, 296 
Cambrensis, Giraldus, 67 
Cwnh^, 70, 181, 190, 198, 900, 
994, 998. 999, 97411., 874, 881, 898, 
T 406, 409ff., 41^ 418, 499fl., 

Com ohrfrti 4, 18, 493, 496; 

„^lur 1188 . ST 

fmnunml MOeM. 189, 899, 4948. 
oolW^9. 494 

'^•.«dlas^.l66, 976, 407, 410 
^OOM, 496 


BamlindM «ollMa, 497 
haU. 98? 

St Catharkie'a coUega, 496 
St college, 81, 91, 289, 974, 977, 
496; Eagle, The (St John's eoB^ 
magazine), 975 
Sturbridge 409 
Ti^ty ooUe#, 12, 164, 274, 278, 42% 

University of, 419, 425 ; Ubraiy, 424, 
426, 482 

Universly Press, 977,* 409 if. 

Cambyses, 282 

Camden, WilUam. 59, 159, 895, 897 
Annales, 262, 299 
Britannia, 190, 401 
Greek Grammar, 407 
Remains, 266 
Camerarius, Joachim, 249 
Camilla, in Owen's Bfrigrammata, 266 
Campion, Edmond, 127, 987, 411 
John, 141 

Lucy, afterwards Steward, 141 

— ‘ Bose, 141 

Thomas, 112, 118, 124 if., 141 if., 

966 

Ayres that mere sung and played at 
Brougham Castle, 148 
Bookes of Ayres, 142, 148, 146 

* Follow your Bidnt,' 148 

* Harke, al you ladies,’ 145, 148 
Lords* Masks, 148, 145, 146 
Man of Life upright. The, 126 

New Way of Making Fowre Parts in 
Counter^poinS, A, 148, 144 
*Now hath Flora,* 145 
Observations in the Art of English 
Poesie, IBS, 142, 144 
Poemata, 142 
‘So be it ever,’ 145 
Songs of Divers Jfoblemen and GenUe^ 
men, 145 

Songs of Mourning, 143 

* There is a garden in her fiace,’ 145 
‘Young land simple though I am,* 

145 

Caiyms, 424 

Canterbury, 881, 882, 409 
Christ Church priory, 417, 424 
8t Augbstine's abbey, 417, 424 
Capitol, the, IS 

Capro in Marston's Scourge of ViUosUe, 
882 

Cardan, Jerome, 949 

Carder, Peter C/f. 1577-1586), 98 

Cardiff, 192 

castle, 421 

Carew, lady, 911 

Biehard (1555-162(9, 18, 28, 189, 

168, 197, 218, 214; Rapture, The, 

Car^, John, third bairon Hunsdon 
(d. 1617), 161 

Carlton or Oarleton, Biidiaid (16607- 
16887), 118 



hteksi of Naines 


CMyH ThoniMy 45 
Ottrmlilet, tfaa, 419 
OftmwfiMuhira. 968 

(1569-ie98?)» PMo- 

tophia libara^ 878 
OaiT« H«ii7, 890 

— ^ Bob^, earl of Somenei, 909 
Garter, William (d. 1584), 881 
Oartwiight, Thomae (l|^1608), 411, 

^Mrabon, 1^ (USg-uS), 161, 888, 868 
Oaee^ John (d. 1600), Speeulmm moralivm 
questUmum in univmam ethicen Ari$* 
toUU$, 974 
Oaspiaii sea, 64 
Oaeeaadra, 190 
Oaesine Sereme, 849 
Caetalio, 949 

Caetiglione, Balthasar, 7, 185, 159, 848, 
897 

Oataia, 78 

Gather, 66, 71 fl., 76, 86 
Gaiherme, queen, 189 
de’ Medioi, 499 


Oatolloi, 197, 884 
Gavaloanti, 197 

Gayendish, George (1500-1661?), 498 

Thomae (1560-16910. 78, 99 

Gawood, John (1614-157^ 897, 400 
Gaxton, William, 848, 858, 497, 498 
Eneydo9t 89 

Four Sam of Apnum^ The^ 897 
Game and plane of the eheue^ 800 
Golden Legend, 89 

BeeuiyeU of the Hietoriee of Troy, 897 
Ceadda (sSt Ghad), 491 
Oeeil, Sir B., 89, 88, 94, 295 

William. See Burghley 

Geoile, the, 878, 879 
Geland, in Britannid'e PaetoraU, 157 
Gerberon, in Drayton's Egloge^ 178, 176 
Cervantes, Don QuixoU, 860, 895 ; 



Chaeronea, 10 
Ghalloner, Luke, 488 
Biohard, 49 

Ghaloner, Sir Thomas (1581-1565), De 
Ee PubUea Anglorum in$tayranda,M\ 

Sir Thomas (1561-1615). 84 

Chanoellor, Biehard (d. 1556), 68, 71, 72, 
84,88 

Chandler, F. W«, 580 
Channel islands, 190 
Chapman, George, 88, 866, 898 ff.; Guiana 
Carman, De, 88; Homer, 8, 19, 81, 894; 
Ovid's Banguet of Sauee, 19 
Charaoter writers, 581, 5tt 
Gharlenuigne, 94 

Charles 1, 107. 195, 88811., 801, 808, 819, 
881, 411, 496 

n, 904 

the Bald, 970 

the Great, 969 

prince, 965 

prinoe of Wales, 99, 866 

Gharlwood, John (d. 1599), 894 


Ghartefla, Henry (d« 1599), 418 ^ 

Ghateanbriand, 48 
Chaneer, Gteolbey, 89, *194, 907, 

948, m, 489 4b 

Boethios, trans. of, 499 
Canterbury TaHee, The, 880 
ParlemetU of FouUe, The, 184 
Second HwCe Tale, The, 88 
Sir Thopae, 178 
Wife of Baih^e Mmlogue, The, 840 
Ghepman, Walter (14787-1588?), 419 
Chester, 190, 406 
«— Bobert, Lovs% Jfaripr, 478 
ChesterOeld, Philip Bonner Stanhope, 
fourth earl of, 108 

Chetham, Humphrey (1580-1658), 489, 488 
Ghettle, Henry, 514; Ertglandee Mourn- 
ing Garment, 184, 851 ; Kiride Harfe 



Ghevallllr (of Geneva), 499 
Chiohestor, 498 

Ghillingworth, Wm (1608-1644), 488 
China, 92, 98 ^ 

Christian, king of Denmark, 151 
Chroniele Plage, 186 
Chrysostom, Bt, 885, 965, 886, 411 
Chudlei^, Devon, 418 
Churchyard, Thomas, 114, 888, 411, 484; 
Ovid’s m Trietihue, 90; Shore^e Wife, 
184 


Churchill, J., collection of voyages, 108 
Cicero, 955, 960, 822, 849 
Amieitia, De, 264 
Benejlte, 6 
Friendihip, 5 
Officiie, De, 5, 24 
Old Age, 5 
Tueeulan QueeUone, 5 
— translators of, 5 
Cinque Ports, 84 
Civil War, the, 55, 156, 842, 868 
ClassuB, in The Scourge of Folly, 884 
CUudian, 250, 417 
Cleobulus, in Argenie, 859 
Cleveland, John (1618-1658), 848 
Clifford, lady Anne, 188, 188, 188 

Christopher, 868, 869; SehooU of 

Horeemanehip, The, 869 
Gluniao order, ^e, 419 
Cobbam, Eleanor, 189 

Thomas de (d. 1897), 480 » 

thbler of Canterburie, The, 868, 581 
Cocke, J., 889 a 

Cocke LorelVe bote, 869 
Codkeram, Bichard, 489 
Godrondhus, 947 ^ 

Coke, Sir Edward (1559-1684), 965 \ 

Cole, Thomae, 491 ^ 

Colwidii^ S. T.. 48, 46, W, 9M. 841. 

889, 860; TM* Taik, 169 
Colrt, John, 884 , 888, 887, 886 
OoUm, H. 0., lU 
OoUot, Ifotjr, 406 ^ 

Chdlhi ({A SpviMr), UO « 

OoUingwood, 888 

OoUini, Ohnrtoa, 48 

OologiM, 408, 4m ^ 
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« dombe «bbM 176 
Peter, 

89 ; «0 


cfcltuabwa, 68, 70-68» 86, 98» 101 
^Oelimiem^871 
* ODi#eU, TFhoiiieB, 890 
176 

BiMt&ria ScholoBHea^ 

Gk>inmiiies or Oomines, Phillipe de, 8 
Commonwealib, the, 896, 488 
Complaint, in Davison’s Raptody, 194 
Complete Courtier, 8^ 

Conoini, 269 
Congreve, William, 186 
Conquest, the, %0, U7 
Consoienoe, in an htrif by Bamfield, 
120 

Constable, Heniy, 117, 124 
Constantine, Lexicon graeeo^laHnum, 429 
Constantinople, 90 

Contention, The First Part of the, 893 
Cook, oaptain James (1728-1779jft 102 
Cooke, Anthony, 175, 177 

Sir Anthony, 278 

Coi^, Sir Antony (d. 1651), 4 

CopemieuB, 66, 278, 290 

Copland, Bobert {Jl. 1508-1547), 317, 897 

William 1656-1A69), 397 

Copley, Anthony (1567-1«)7?), 119 
Corantos, 389 

Corbet, Biohard (1582-1635), 

Cordus, Euricius, 264 
Corineus of Cornwall, 190 
Coriolanus, 11 
Corkine, William, 113 
Cornelius Agrippa, 249 
ComwaU, 190, 200 

Cornwallis, Sir William (d. 1681), 343 ff., 
362 

Cortes, Martin, Breve eompendio de la 
Sphera y de la arte de navigar, 71, 
104 

Coxyate, George (father of Thomas), 89 

Thomas (15777-1617), 89 fif., 892 

Croyats Cramb, 90 
Coryats Crudities, 89, 203 
Odcombian Banquet, The, 90 
Thomas Coriate Traveller for the English 
Wits : Greeting, 90 
Cosin, John (1694-1672), 421 
Cotswolds, the, 190 

Cotta, in Owen’s Epigrammata, 266 » 

Cetton, Charles, 16, 18 

Sir Bobert B, (1671-1631), 56, 

« 69, 60, 429 
Courthope, W. J., 146; 

Coventry, 190, 409 

Grammar School, 12 

Mioh-Parke, 174 

•^Coverdale, Miles, 41, 880, 402, 421 
^verley. Sir Boger de, ^2 
Covetousness (in an estrif by Bamfield), 

^wley, Abraham, 168, 187, 228, 261 
b Cowper, William, 260, 267 

Granmett^omas, 41, 298, 801, 880 
Gmhaw, Bichard, 180, 218, 260 
Creation, the, 59 fl. 

Thomas (d. 16167), 877 

. X. L. lY. • 


1". ««. MO. 4*1, 

’ Bichard, 64 

Thomas, 297 

Crosfeild, Bobert, 102 

Crossley, James, 252 

Croncher, John, 482 

Crowley. Bobert, 824, 828, 884, 882 

CroyUnd, 417 > 

Cuddy, in Damn’s Bapsody, 126 
Cuff, Henry (1668-1601), 114 • 

Cumberland, countess of, 188 
Cunningham, Mary, 162 

William, Cosmographieal Olasse, 

The, 400 
Cupid, 196, 880 

Curan, in Albion's England, 186 
CurtiuB, Quintus, 2, 4 
Guthbert, St, 421 

Cutwode, Thomas, Caltha Poetarum, 469 
Cynewulf, Christ, 87 
Cynthia, 196 

D., J., 6 

Da Gama, Vasco, 68, 82 
Dacres, Edward, 8 
Danes, the, 417, 418 
Danett, Thomas (ft, 1666-1601), 8; 
Commines, # 

Daniel, John 1626), Songs for the 
Lute, Viol and Voice, 118, 188, 184 

(Donellan), Nehemias (d. 1609?), 

archbishop of Tuam, 414 

Samuel, 24, 25, 88, 115, 118, 127, 

182 ff., 158, 169, 179 fl., 191, 248, 265, 
266, 398, 434 

Certains Small Poems, 184 
Civil Wars, The, 132 ff., 186 ff., 140 
Cleopatra, 133, 139 
Complaynt of Rosamond, The, 183, 134, 
140, 176 

Defence of Ryme, 182, 188, 186 
Delia, 138, 177 
England, histowy of, 184 
Epistle to the Lady Margaret, 126, 
188 

Epistles, 138 

Hymens" Triumph, 134, 188, 140 
Musophilus, or a General Defence of 
^Learning, 88, 138, 136, 140 
Octavia to Marcus Antonius, Epistle of, 
133,* 188, 140 

Panegyrike Congratulatorie, 182, 184, 
136, 140 

Philotas, 132, 134, 136 
Poeticall Essayes, 188 
Queenes Arcadia, The, 184 
Senecan tragedies, 184 
Sonnets to Delia, 189 
Tethys Festival, 134 
Ulisses and the Syren, 184, 188, 140 
Vision of 12 Goddesses, The, 184 
Dante, 23, 45, 196, 197, 210, 217 
Danter, John, 898 
Danvers, lady, 240 
Darbyshire, Thomas (1618-1604), 127 
Darwin, Charles, 290 
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]>*Af«iuuit, Sit Traiiam <1M«-I6as). lU. 
159 

David, the pMOmlrt. 88, 195, 881 
P*yidson, ^hn. 412 
DaTiM, of Hmford (1565 7-1618 ?), 

182, 146, 158, 159, 161, 885 
Jlffcroeo«mo«, 181, 411 
Mifum in Modum^ 181 
Scourge of Fo%, TAe, 884, 517 
Summa TotaUe^ 181 m 

* Sir John (1569-1826), 128, 150, 

161 i!., 166, 811, 884 
Contention betwixt a Wife, a Widdow 
and a Maide, A, 161, 857 
Dialogue between a Gentleman Ueher 
and a Poet, A, 161 
Dieeourse of the true reasons why Ire- 
land has never been intirely subdued, 
161, 162 

Hymns to Astroea, 161, 168 
Lark, To the, 168 
Lottery, A, 161 
Nosce Teipsum, 131, 161, 162 
Orchestra, 161, 162 
Davis strait, 76 

Davison, Francis and Walter (jl. 1602), 
In praise of a beggar's life, 124 ; Poeti- 
cal Rapsody, A, 109, 117, 118, 128 ff., 
188, 196, 857; Relation Sf Saxony, 128 

Wimarn (15417-1608), 128, 124 

Davys, John (15507-1605), 78; Seaman's 
Secrets, The, 76, 82, 104; Worlde's 
Hydro^aphieal Description, The, 76 
Dawes, wohard, 265 
Day, John, 884, 886, 889, 897, 899, 400 
Daye, Biohard, 495 
De Morgan, Augastos, 268 
Dead Man's Song, The, 858 
Death, in The WonderfuU Years, 851 
Deborah, 170 
Dedekind, Grobianus, 855 
Dee, John (1527-1608), 78; BHtish 
Monarchy, 95 
Defoe, Daniel, 98, 108c. 

Degnileville, G., Pilgrimage of the Soul, 
858 

Dekker, Thomas, 115, 823, 85111., 868, 
898, 484, 526 ff., 584 
Belman of London, The, 854 ^ « 

^Canaan's Cakanitie, 824 
Guls Homebooke, The, 856 
Knight's Conjuring, A, 854 c 
Lanthome and Candle-light, 854 
Newes from Hell, 962, 858 
Seven Deadly Sinines of London, The, 
852 

Strange Horse Race, A, 856 
WonderfuU Years, The, 851 
Deloney, Thomas (15487-16077), 890 
Delphinm (i.e. Pont-d-Monsson), in Eu- 
phormio, 256 
Demosthenes, 1 

Dempster, Thomas (15797-1625), 258 
Denham, Henry {JL 1591), 4(X) 

Sir John (1615-1669), 156 

Dennys, John (d. 1609), Secrets of 
angling, 874 


ward (15407-1576), US 

, in OtMlo, ^8 
Desportes, Philippe, 24, 19% ME, 877 Vv 
Deverenz, lady Jane, of Merivsle, 170 m 
• Bobert, second earl of Esaez, Uf 
188 

Walter, 876 

Devonshire; 157, 190, 285, 814 

Charles Blol^|^ earl of (1568-1606), 

132, 183 

Diana, 122, 196 ^ 

Dicaearchns, 249 ^ 

Dickenson, John 1594), 117; Shep- 

heardes Complaint, 119 
Dictionary, The New English, 46 
Dido, qneen of Carthage, 18 
Didot, the press of, 267 
« Didymns Mountain ’ (i.e. Thomas Hill), 
875 • 


Derinft Ed 
DesSemona 


•9 


Dieppe, 142 

Digby, Everard {JL 1590), 274 if. 
Arte natandi, De, 276 • 


Dissuasive from taking away the lyv- 
ings and goods of the Church, 275 
Dupliei metfiodo, De, 275 
Theoria analytiea, viam ad numarehiam 
scientiarum denionstrans, 275 

Sir Kendm (1608-1665), 482 

Digges, Sir Dudley (1588-1689), 810 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 270 
Dodoens, Bembert, Niewe herball, 874, 
408; Pemptades, 874 
Doesborch or Desborowe, John, 69; 
(printed by), 0/ the newelandes and of 
ye people founds by the messengers of the 
Kynge of Portyngale named Emanuel, 
70, 71 

Dogberry, in Much Ado about Nothing, 860 
Dolce, Ludovico, Phoenissae, 4 
Dolet, Etienne, 322 
Dolman, John, 5 

Doncaster, James Hay, first viscount (d. 
1686), 208 

Donne, John (1578-1681), 55, 145, 163, 
169, 187, 196 ff., 224, 226, 289 fl., 
829, 890, 434, 492 
Aire and Angels, 210 
Anatomy of the World, The, 204 
r Anniversaries, 212 ff., 216, 217 
Annunciation and Passion, 217 » 

^Apparition, The, 210 
Autumnal, 209 a 

BIA6ANAT0S, 202, 208, 219 
Blossom, The, 211 
Break of Day, The, 212 
*By our first strange and fatal inter-.^ 
view,* 212 

Calms, The, 200, 215 

CanofUiatian, The, 212 

Chain, The, 210, 215 

(7) * Come Fates,* 209 

Coi^t*# Crudities, Upon Mr^Thomas, 


•Court, At,* 200 
* Dear Love, continue nice,* 209 
Death be not proud, 216 
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* I ai6 
^ ^ •JQMftft 2 Nm£> 904 
«25vatiM»» m, 219 
9^ DialofiM^iOOe 
S mvina F6emi^ 204, 205 
Dr^ The, 210, 212 
BceUuy, The, 212 
Eighty Semume, 241 
EUgie on Prince Henry, 204 
EUgiee, 208, 206,^i08 IT., 218 
Epigrame^ 205 
Epistles to '^otton, 215 
EpithalanUunu, 2Qp, 205 
Eeeaye in Divinity, 219 
Expiration, The, 212 
^For Oodsake hold your tongae/ 212 
Funerall, The, 211 
Funerall EUgiee, 202, 205, 218, 215 
*Oo oatoh a falling star,* 210 . 

Holy Sonnets, 217 ^ 

Ignatius his Conclave, 208, 218 
different. The, 210 
«1bnd pity checks my spleen,* 197 
La Corona, 217 

Lamentations of Jeremy, The, 205, 217 
Letters to conntess of Bedford, 216 
Letters to SeveraU Personages, 205, 
215 


Litany, The, 217 
Love's War, 209 
Paradoxes, 208, 208, 218 
Perfume, The, 210 
Picture, The, 210 
Primrose, The, 211 
Problems, 208, 218 

Progresse of the SouU, The, 208, 205, 
214 

Pseudo-Martyr, 208, 208, 217 ff. 
Satyres, 208, 205, 213 
• Send home my long stray’d eyes to 
me,’ 210 
Sermons, 204 

Smith, To Sir Nicholas, 206 
Songs and Sonets, 205, 208, 200 
« Sool’s joy,’ 209 
Storm, The, 200, 215 
Sun-Rising, The, 212 
To Chrut, 217 
To Ood, my God, 217 
To God the Father, 217 ^ « 

•?*To make the doubt dear,’ 209 
Twickenham Garden, 211 ^ 

0 Valediction: forbidding Mourning, 212 
VaUdietion: of Weeping, 211 
Woman's Constancy, 210 
Donne. John (1604-1662), 240 
% Doolittle, miomas (1682-1707), Suferings 
of Christ, SBB 

Doomsday (a broadside), 414 
Dorislans of Holland, 159 
Dormer, Bobert, earl of Carnarvon, 157 
Dorset, earl of. See Sadnrille, Thomas 
> Dort, 4^, 408 

Douay,l27, 274, 402 

Douf^ Gawin, Aeneid, trans. of, 897 ; 

Pedice of Honour, 897, 412 
^i^nr, 418 


DowUmd, John (1568 ?- 1696 7), 114; 
Pilgrim's Solace, A, 118 

Bobert (17th oent.), 118 

Dowsabell, in Drayton’s Eglogs, 178 
Drake, Sir Francis (1540 7-1596), 1, 68, 72, 

78, 78, 86 ff., 92, 98, 96, 102, 108, 261, 
299 

Sir Francis (the yonnger). Sir 

Francis Drake Reviv'd, 96 
Drant, Thomaf (d. 1578?), 28, 492 
Drayton, MiohAl (1568-1681), 87, 95, lit, 
118, 121, 186, 188, 158, 158, 168 ff., 
211, 248, 266, 851, 367, 401, 484, 580 
Agincourt, Ballad of, 170, 188, 192 
Agincourt, The BattaiU of, 192 
Amours, 178 
*An evill spirit,’ 179 
Barrons Wars, The, 174, 181, 182, 191. 
192 

Cromwel, The Legend of Great, 176, 

177. 188 

David and Ooliah, 194 
Eclogues, 118, 172, 178 
EUgies upon sundry occasions, 192, 194 
Endimion and Phoebe, 178, 175, 176, 
180, 181, 183, 196 

EngUmds HeroieaU Epistles, 169, 175, 
182 ff., 206 

EpisiU todSeorge Sandys, 184 
Harmonie of the Church, The, 170, 171, 

178. 857 

Henery Reynolds, To, 194 
*How many paltry, 179 
Hymn to his Ladies Birth-Place, 174 
Idea, the Shepheard's Garland, 118, 
170 ff., 184, 198 
Ideas Mirrour, 177, 178, 180 
‘Into these loves,’ 179 
Ladies not Coming to London, Of his, 
194 

Man in the Moone, The, 181, 186 
* Many there be excelling,’ 179 
Matilda, 176, 177, 182 
Miseries of Queens Margarite, The, 198 
Moone-Calfe, The, 185, 194 
Mortimeriados, 176, 176, 181, 182 
Moses, his Birth and Miracles, 185, 
194 

Moyses in a Map of his Miracles, 185, 
^194 

Muses Elizium, The, 198, 194 
Nimphidia, 193 
Noah's Flood, 194, 195 
Odes, 174, 185 ff., 198 
OwU, The, 184, 185 
Paen TriumphaU, 184 
Piers Gaveston, 176, 177, 182 
Poems, Lyric and Pastoral, 118, 108* 
172 

Poets and Poesy, Of, 188 
PolyOlbion, 186, 174, 177, 188, 188 ff., 
401 

Quest of Cynthia, The, ^ 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, 175 ff., 182 , 
Shepheards Sirena, The, 1«J 
‘ Since there’s no help, 179 
To HU Coy Love, 187 
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To HU BivaXL 186 
To tho MojutU of Hing Jamei, 184 
To the New Yeere, 186 
Virgiinan Voyage^ To the^ 187 
^Whilst thus my pen,’ 179 
Dmmmond, Sir John, 150 
— William, of Hawthornden (1586- 
1649), 180, 188, 189, 150 If., 157, 
159, 166, 189, 196, 197, 901, 206, 
209, 214, 418, 484 % 

« Cypreee Gmr , The^ 106 
Flowere of 8ion^ 168, l54 
Forth Feasting^ 152 
Hymn of the Faireet Fair^ 153 
Ttan on the Death of Moeliades^ 151, 
152 

Dmry, Elizabeth, 202, 214, 216 

Sir Robert, 202 

Dxyden, John, 2 , 4, 26, 181, 140, 168, 
177, 188, 208, 214; JUligio LaUi, 
197 

Da Bartas, William de Sallaete, 185; 
Divine Weekee and Workee, 28; 8e^ 
mainee, 181, 881 
Du Bellay, Joachim, 24, 264 
Dublin, 142, 161, 414, 484 ; Trinity 
college, 276, 488 
Duoarel, A. G*, 422 
Dudley, Edmund (1462 ?-lil0), 297 

lord Guilford, 169, 182 

Dugdale, Sir W., History of Imhanking^ 
808 

Dukas, Jules, 257 
Dunalbius, in Argenis, 295 
Dunbar, William, 822 
Dunkeld, 277 

Duns Sootus, Johannes, 269, 272 
Dunton, John (1659-1788), 888 
Duport, James (1606-1679), 427 
Durant, 24 

Durham, 416, 418, 421 
Dutch India company, The, 99 
Dyer, Sir Edward (d. 1607), 113, 114, 
116, 117, 168, 164; *4fy mind to me a 
kingdom is,’ 126 

Earle, John (16017-1665), Uicroeosmo- 
graphie, 260, 841, 842, 895 
East India company, the, 98 . . 

East, Thomas (15407-1608?), 400 * 

EasUand company, the, 810 
Eastwood, 91 • 

Eden, garden of, 60, 61 

Richard (16217-1676), 79, 80, 101, 

107 

Arte of Navigation, The, 71 
Compendium, 104 

HUtory of Travayle, etc.. The, 75 
Trans, of Peter Martyr’s, The Decades 
of the Newe Worlde, 70, 71, 75 
Treatyse of the newe India, A, 70, 71 
Edgar, king, 68 

Edinburg, 150, 151, 215, 267, 409, 
412ff. 

* uniTersity, 150, 484 

Edward n, 181 

m, 181 


Edward IV, 187, 182 
VI, 229, 280, 282, 284, 800^8h4„ . 

879, 880, 896 • ^ • 

Edward the Third, The Baigm of King, 892^ * 
Edwardian oommissionerB, 427 > \ 

Edwards, Thomas, Cephaku and FroerU, 

469 

Edwin of Northumbria, 67 
Egerton, Sir Thomas, baron Ellesmere 
(15407-1617), 18& 161, 199, 200, 214, 

215, 221, 265 ^ 

Thomas (son), 200 

Egypt, 89 ^ • 

Eld, George, 894 ^ 

Elderton, WiUiam, 169 890, 586 ; Doctor 
Stories stumblinge intg Englonde, 880 
Elidure the Just, 190 
Eliza, in Bamfield’s Cynthia, 120 
Elizabeth, princess (1596-1662), afterwards 
* queei^of Bohemia, 148, 145, 154, 203 

queen of England, 1, 8 , 6 , 9, 16, 

28, 51 £F., 57, 60, 64, 84, 87. 94, 95, 

98, 104, 110, 111, 118, 120, 124,126, 

127, 182, 185, 142, 144, 150, 160, 

163, 165, 172, 178, 176, 184, 198, 195, 

208, 214, 2^, 234, 298, 299, 801, 802, 

805 ff., 8127320, 829, 838, 851, 860, 

880, 384, 891, 401, 405 

Ellesmere, lord. See Egerton, Sir Thomas 
Ellioott, Charles John, 46 
Ellis, Robert Leslie, 280 
Elphln (ue. Sir P. Sidney) in Drayton’s 
Idea, 172 

Elton, 0., 168, 178, 179, 180, 188, 186, 

188, 195 
Eltraine, 868 

Ely, 190, 224, 238, 409, 422 
Elyot, Sir Thomas, Knowledge which 
maketh a wise man, Of the, 6 
Elysium, 354 

England, church of, 204, 305 
England's Helicon, 52, 109, 118, 116 ff., 

121 , 122, 125, 159, 222 

Parnassus, 467 

English Miscellany, An, 119 
Ennius, 17, 264 
Epeircte, in Argenis, 259 
Epigrams and Satires, 518 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 225, 227, 228, 822, 

. 858^414, 420, 422,428,480; Colloquia 
Familiaria, 847 ; Ecclesiaetes, sive eon- 
neionator Evangelicus, 224 
Erythraeus, Eudemia, 260 ^ 

Essay, the, 523 fl. 

Essex, 127 

countess of, 145, 202, 259 

Thomas Cromwell, earl of, 8 , 108, F 

114, 185, 142, 163, 164, 170, 200, * 
214, 215, 289, 276, 282, 876 
Este, Michael, 118 
Estienne, Henri, 8 

(printed, 403, 408 

Eton, 164, 160 , 275, 406, 481 ; pms, 400, 1 , 

411 « 

Eubulus, in F. DaTiaon’s edogue, 124 

Eulenspiegel, 856, 860 

Euphrates, the, 90 ^ 
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« iEtIpkoniilo (John Burday’s), 265 
JSgkphwm, 145/146. 124, 828 
fBnripides, 868; Phoeniuae^ 4 
Itva. 214 

Eydyn, John (1620-1706), 426 
Eversfiefli, Sir Thomas, 157 

Tj^othy, 157 

Evesham, 190 

(Clifford chaml^rs}, 174 

*Ewai^noma race,’ the, 78 
Exemplat 848 » 

Exeter, 285, 350, 40% 422 
ExonUmis Liher, 422 
Eyton, Shropshire, 292 
Ezekiel, 238 

Fairfax, Edward (d. 1685), 28 
Fairhaven, 93 

FalBtafl, in Henry IV, 78 * 

Fame, in Dnyton'e Jiobert of Normandy, 

ly 

* Family of Love* books, 402 
Fanahawe, Sir Henry (15697-1616), 265 
Faret, N., VArt de plaire d la Cour, 845 
Farmer. John {ft. 1591-16Q1), 113 
Farnaby, Giles (ft. 1598), 118 
Farnliam castle, Surrey, 156 
Faro, Portugal, 56 

Fastidious Briskf in Jenson’s Every Man 
Oat of hU HumouTy 207 
Faustus, in (?) Balegh’s Dialogue^ 109 
Featley, Daniel (1582-1645), 382, 495 
Felltham, Owen (1602-1668), Reeolvet, 
248, 348 
F4n41on, 260 

Fennor, William, Compter's Common- 
wealthy They 350 
Fens, the, 190, 308 

Fenton, Sir Geffraie (1539 7-1608), Cer- 
taine Tragieall Dieeoursesy 2, 6, 7 

Boger (1566-1615), 813 

Ferdinand II, 259 
duke, 163 

Feme, Sir John (d. 1610), 376 
Ferrs^sco, Alphonso {ft. 1544-1587), 118 
Ferrar, Nicholas (1592-1637), 406 
Feniar, John, 252 

Ferris, Biohaid {ft. 1600), Most dangerous 
and memorable Adventure, The, 86P * 

Fettierstone, Henry, 898, ^3 
Fidd, John (1625?-1587^, 401 ♦ 

fh — Bidlaxd(Jl.U70-1024^,860,E24,40Q 
^\^ng, Henry, 246, 255 
Fish, S., Supplication for the beggars, 814 
Fisher, John, 224 ff. 281, 232 ; Peni- 
\ tenHal PsaLms, 226 

of Warwick, 809 

Fitzgeffry, Charles (15757-1687), 168, 860, 
475 

Fitzherbert, Sir Anthony (1470-1588) or 
John, 807, 809, 864, 871; Booh of Hus- 
5afidrp,^800, 869, 870, 510; Booh qf 
Surveymg, The, 869, 870 
FitzTOter, Matilda, 182, 188 
£}eet, the (prison), 78 
S^lpiing or Flemming, Bobert (d. 1488), 
428 A 


Fletoher, Ftaneis, 87 * 

Giles, the younger (15887-1628), 

160. 164tf. ' ^ ' '• 

Christs Vietorie, 164 
Death of Eliza, Canto upon the, 164, 
165 

Description of Bncolpius, A, 164 
Prince Henrdjf Death, 164 

John. I& under Beaumont, F, ^ 

Phineas (1682-1650), 150, 164 ff.* 

Brittain’s Ida, 165 
Elisa, 166 

Locusts or Apollyonists, The, 166, 167 
Piseatorie Eclogues, 165 
PurpU Island, The, 164, 166 
Sicelides, 165 
Flood, the, 136 

Flora, in Owen’s Epigrammata, 265 
Florence, 69, 163; Laurentian library, 
429 

of Worcester, 68 

Florida, 70, 81 

Florio, John (1553 7-1625), Montaigne, 
8, 15, 248, 395; A Worlds of Wordes, 
15. 395 

Fludd, Bobert (1674-1637), 278 
Flytings, 517 

Fontainebleau^ library at, 429 
Ford, John {ft. 1639). 858 

Thomas (d. 1648), 118, 115 

Forrest, Wm, 476 

Fortescue, Sir John (18947-14767), De 
Laudibus Legum Angliae, 297 
'Fortoun buik, Ane lytill,* 414 
Fortune, in Drayton’s Bo6ert of Normandy, 
177 

Fotherby, Bobt, 93 

Four Elements, A New Interlude and 
a Merry of the nature of the, 70 
Fox, Capt. Luke (1586-1635), 107; NoHh 
West Fox; or Fox from the North-West 
Passage, 106 
Foxe, John, traveller, 84 

(1516-1587), Actes and Monu- 

menU, 389, 397 , 400, 403, 433 
FracastoriuB, 261 
France, Mary, queen of, 182 
Francisoans, the, 419 
Frahekton, John, 414 
Frankfort, 866, 403 ; Mess-Katalog, 408 
Fxaunce, ^htaham ( jl. 1581-16331, Coun- 
t«ue of PemJbrokem Krnanucll. The. IBl; 
Countesse of Penibrohes Yvychureh, The, 
131 ; Nativity, The, 181 
Freeman, in Discoverie of the Knights of 
the Poste, 850 

Friedrich, Pfalzgraf, 269 . 

Friscus, in Marston’s Scourge of VtUanie, 
882 

Frisius, Gtemma, 78, 74 
Frith, John, 40 

Frobra, J., 408 _ 

Frobisher, Martin, 78, 74, 76, 85, 88 
Ftost, The Great, 6S2 
Fronde, James Anthony, 45, W 
Fulke, William (1588-1589), 508 ; Con* 
ftUation of the BhemUh Testamoniy 889 
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Fnlkt. ThomM. IS, 14, 346, 870, 490; 
WoriMMi 808 

Fuboiib in The Bcowrge of FoUy^ 884 
0., H,, 7 

Gage, Thomas (d. New Survey 

of the Weet Jndiee, A, 97 
Oau, Franoisoo de, DieeouTH of the 
. Eaet and Weet IndieeSlS 
Galileo, 278, 290 ^ 

Gallio, in ^U’s Virgidemiafum, 881 
Galyano, Antony, Dieeouree of the World, 
88 

Ganymede (Barnfield's), 120, 126 
Gszdening, writers on, 642 
Gardiner, Edmund, The Triall of Ta- 
haeeot 849, 631 

8. B., 42 

Gargantua (BabelaiB’s), 8 
Oargantua hie Prophecie, 9 
Garnett, Heniy (1666>1606), 127 

Biobard, 111 

Garret, 860 
Garter, the, 118 
Gascoigne, George, 62, 78, 829 
Hundreth eundrie FUnoere, A, 899 
Joeaeta, 4 

Poeiee, 899 ^ 

Spoyle of Antwerpe, 824 

Thomas, 419, 428 

Gaulmin, Gilbert, 249, 259 
Gauls, the, 18 

Gellia, in Owen’s Epigrammata, 265 
Gtellins, Aulus, 6, 249, 848 
Geneva, 168, 276, 808, 402, 408, 429 
Genoa, 68 

Gentillet, Innocent, IXeeowre eur lee 
moyenernde Hen gouvemer et fmintenir 
de bonne paix un royanmet 8 
Geoffrey of lionmonth, 67, 422 
George I, 251 
Geraldine (Surrey’s), 182 
Gerard, John (16454612), HerbaU or 
generall hietorie of Plantee, 874 
Gerbelius, Nicholas, 260 
Oeyetee of Skoggan, The, 827 
Gibbons, Orlando (1588-1626), 118 
Gibson, Edmund (1669-1748), 422 « • 
Gideon, 48 

Gifford, G. (d. 1620), Dieeouree of the 
eubtile Practieee of DevilUe,^B88 
Gilbert, 278 

— Sir Humphrey, 67, 74, 76, 86, 
86, 88; Dieeouree of a Dieeoverie for 
a new paeeage to Cataia, 78; Qti^fie 
Elieabethee Aehademy, 865 

— William, 278, 286 ; Magneto, 
magneHeieque eorporibue, De, 277 

Gillingham, Bent, 99 

Gilpin, Bernard (1517-1588), 226, 284 

Giovio, Paolo, 182 

Glasgow university, 276 

Glastonbury, 417 

Gloeeariee, 424 

Gloucester, dean of. Bee Budd, Anthony 

Humphrey duke of, 182, 480 

Gobriaa, In Argenie, 269 


Godiva, 174 

’Golden Hind^ (ship), 74 

Goldey ({.e. Lodge), 180 si % ^ * 

Golding, Arthur (1686 7-1606?), 4«L, % 

19 ff., 24. 897 

Caeear, 4, 897 * 

ChdMe War, 21 

Hietoriee of Trogue Pompeiue, The 
abridgement ojkthe, 21 
Ovid, 19, 897 

Politieke, Moral and Mgrtial Dieeoureee, 

Worke eoneerninf Benefyting, ThOt 6, 6 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 40 
Gongora, 218 

Good Hope, Gape of, 86, 86, 99 
GoodcoU, in Dieeoverie of the Enighte of 
the^Poete, 850 

Goodeit, Anne, 174 ff., 190, 194, 211 
Prances, 174 

Sir Henry, of Powlsworth, .169, 

174, 204, 206, 216, 221, 265 * 

Sir Henry, the younger, 170 

Goodman, Christopher (15207-1608), 808 

Godfrv (1588-1666), 481 

Googe, Bamabe, 110, 121, 171, 870; 

Four hookee of Huehandry, 871 
Gorges, Sir Tristram, 94 
Gorgonius, in The Scourge of FoUy, 834 
Gorhambuiy, 279 
Gorion, Joseph Ben, 828 
Gosnold, Ba^olomew (d. 1609), 94 
Gosse, Edmund, 208, 217, 241 
Gosson, Stephen, 817, 828; Quippee for 
Upetart Oentlewomen, 829 
Gottlieb, T., 419 
Gourlaw, Robert, 414 
Grafton, Richard (d. 1672 7), 400; Abridge^ 
men of the Chronicler of England, 896 ; 
Chronicle at Large, A, 896; Grammar 
of Oxford and Cambridge, 407 
Granada, 9 
Grantham, 23 
Greaves, John, 154 

Thomas (ft, 1604), 118 

Greece, 8, 64 

Greene, Robert (1660? — 1692), 116 ff«, 
817 ff., 828, 824, 868, 868, 516, 616 
?ff moet rare and excellent dreamt, 116 
Defence of Conny-catehing, A, 819* 
Dieputation between a Hee Canny* 
catcher and a Shoe Conny*eateh^ 

A, 819 

Franeeeco'e Fortunee, 118 
Groateworth of Wit, 820 . 

MamiUia, 898 f 

Menaphon, 118 

Notable Dieeovery of Cooenage, A, 819 
Quip for an Upetart Courtier, A, 819 
Trans, of Anaemon, torn Otphoriofi, 124 


Greenwey, Biobazd, 6 
Greenwood, William, PhiUd^hee, 261 
Gregory ^e Great, 424 ^ 

OnoTille, Sir Bi«hud (1641t-U91). 10, 


Qnfville; Fnlki, lord Bmdn 

114, 117, lOS, le. 100, 101 
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^ o 41 ahMH 159 

• • CwOiM^ 160 • 

CirUi^lmm§dami§UgM 
A &fii€ wnd flofioiir, 0/« 160 
Humme L§aiming^ O/, 160 
Inqvikition upon Fame and Honour. 
An, 159 

Monarchy and BaUgion, 160 
Muutapha, 169 ^ 

Bemaifu, 160 ^ 

TreatU of Wjprei, A, 159 
TreatUe of Humane Learning, A, 159 
Warree, Of, 160 * 

Gny, Artibur, baron Grey de Wilton, 51, 
58 

Elizabeth, qneen of Edward IV. 

187 ’ 

lady Jane, 169, 182 

William, bishop of Ely, 1127 

Ghrimald, Nicholas, 6, 24 
G^melshansen, H. J. C. von, Sim- 
pUeieeimue, 256 
Grindal, Edmund, 493 
Grobianism, 517 
Grobianists, Anti-, 327 ^ 

Grolier, Jean, 406 
Grosart, A. B., 166 

Grosseteste, Robert, 269, 307, 369, 370 
Grotius, Hugo, 259, 293 
Grove, The, 209 
Gruter, J., 261 

Gualter, Katherine, in Barton’s Anatomy, 
246 

Guarioi, G. B., Paetor Fido, 134 
Guarino of Verona, 328 
Guevara, Antony de, 9 
Guiana, 56, 57, 59, 61, 88 
Gnillim, John (15^-1621), Dieplay of 
Heraidrie, 376 

Gnilpin, Edward, 332, 362, 868; Skia- 
letheia, or A Shadowe of Truth, 138, 
331 

Guinioelli, 196 
Guinea, 72, 75, 88 
Guise, duke of, 259 
Gunpowder plot, the, 166, 254 
Guy of Warwick, 1^, 191 
Gwynne, 262 

Gy^dus, Lilius, 249 * 

*H., W.* (? WiUiam Hunnis), 121 a 
n Haoket, John (1592-1670), 422 
Hague, the, 430 

Hake, Edward {fl* 1579), Newee out of 
Poulea Churcheyarde, 329 
\ HaUnyt, Richard (16527-1616), 9, 66, 
69, 71 ff., 78 fl., 87, 91 ff., 101, 103, 
191 

Divere Voyagee touching the Dieeoverie 
of America, 81 

Miractaloue Victory atchieved by the 

* B^ieh fUte, 84 

Notame Hieterie... voyagee made by,., 
French Captaine unto Florida, A, 81 
PrificinoM NaoigaHone, 67. 76, 78, 79, 
^ 80, 82, 88, 94, 898 

Ffff^iila Valued, 94 


HaUayt, Biohaid (onele of ibo 76 )| 85 

eodeiy, 81, 107 

Hales, John, Lieeouree of the Common- 
weal, 800, 807 

(1584-1666), 481 

HaU, Arthur (>l. 1563-1604), 28 

Edward, Union of Laneaeter and 

York, 396 

Joseph {1574-1656), 129, 206, 207, 

239, 829 n., 886 if., 341, 842, 80f, 
368, 876, 519 

Charactere of Virtuea and Vicee, 386 
Fing*a Prophecie, The, 351 
Meditationa and Vowea, 265, 886 
Mundua alter et idem, 386 
Quo vadiaf A Juat Cenaure of TraveU, 
345 

Virgidemiarum, 329, 830, 887 
Hallam, Henry, 45, 241, 264 
Hamburg, 810 
Hamlet (Shakespeare’s), 336 
Hammond, 228 

Hampden, John (1594-1643), 54, 55 
HandefuU of pleaaant delitea, The, 111 
Hannah, John, 52, 53 
Hannibal, 62 
Hanse league, the, 810 
Haroourt, Robert (1574?-1631), 97 
Harder, H., 267 
Hardy, Thomas, 48 
Haidyng, John, Chronicle, 896 
Hare, Augustus William, 40 
Harington, Sir John, second baron of 
Exton (1592-1614), 5, 23, 24, 55, 175, 
209, 216, 248, 263, 265, 267, 828, 884, 
401, 520, 533 

* Absence, hear thou my protestation,* 
209 

AHoato, 248, 401 * 

Cicero’s Friendahip, 5 
Nuga Antiques, 55 
Harleian Miacellaniea, 65 
Harman, Thomas, 817, 318, 820, 354 
Harpalus, in Owen’s Epigrammata, 265 
Harpsfield, John, 493 
Harriot, Thomas (1560-1621), 55, 59, 
508 

, l^rrison, William, Deacription of Eng- 
*land, 308 

Harry, Blind, 412, 418 
Hart, Andro (d. 1621), 151, 413 

John (d. 1574), An orthographie, 

897 

Harte, Walter (1709>1774), 868; Eaaay 
on Htubandry, 371 
Hartop, Job, 73 
Hartshill, Warwickshire, 168 
Hartwell, Abraham (JL 1600), 882 
Harvey brothers, the, 822 

Gabriel (1545?-1680), 8, 17, 18, 

28, 54, 125, 181, 134, 322, 827, 860, 
899; Have with you to Baffron-Walden, 
826; Piercea Supererogation, 328 

WiUiam, 278, 290, 292 ^ 

Harvcy-Naahe . controversy, 322, 882 
Hateriue, 349 

Hatton, Sir Christopher (1540*1591), 1 
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Hawking, writm on, 641 
Hawkini, Sir John (1688-1566), 1, 68. 
77, 86, 88; Tru$ Deelaration’ of the 
TrovbUiome voyage of Mr, JohnHawkitu 
...in the year$„.lS%7 and 1668, A, 78 

Sir lUohard (1568?-1688), 77 if.; 

Obeervatione of Sir in hie 

voiage into the South Sea^ 77, 78 

capt. Wiiliam, 99 * 

• — Wmiam (d. lS54?)f 73 
Hawthomden, 161, 168 
Hay, lord, earl of Doncaster, 808 
Hayes, lord, 148, 144 

Barton, Budleigh, 61 

Hayward, Sir John (16647-1687), 808 
Haywood, Ralph, 160 
Hazlitt, William, 183 
Healey, John (d. 1610), 896 
Heath, D. D., 888 
Hebrews, the, 87 if. 

Heidelberg, 169 

Heliodorus, Aethiopian HUtorie, 8, 19 
Hempstead, 411 
Henneman, 119 
Henri III, 859, 876 

IV, 148, 366, 318 

Henry U, 182 

V, 898 m 

VI, 198, 848, 428 

Vni, 63, 66, 72, 109, 113, 196, 

826 fl., 298, 299, 400, 406, 409 
(Benedictine monk), 417 

— of Navarre, 269 

prince of Wales, 58, 69, 68, 90, 

136, 148, 161, 164, 167, 188, 216, 268, 
266, 866, 429, 481 
Henxyson, Robert, 418 
Heraclitus, 81 

Heraldet, Debate Betwene the, 296 
Heraldry, writers on, 648 
Herhall, Qrete, 874 
Herbals, 642 

Herbert, Edward, firsW baron Herbert 
of Cherbury (1688-1648), 292 fit. 
Appendix ad Saeerdotee, 293 
Caueie Errorum, De, 898 
De Veritate, 298 

(?) Dialogue between a Tutor and hie , 
Pupil, 298 • 

Beligio Laid, 298 
Religione Oentilium, De, 898 • 

Sir Edward (16917-1657), 265 

family, the, 167 

George (1698-1688), 188, 208, 240, 

292; Temple, The, 218 

Sir Henry (1696-1678), 888 

Mrs, 197, 208, 210, 211 

— Thomas, 889 

William, third earl of Pembroke 

(1680-1680), 128, 182 
Eerhee, A Boke of the propertiee of, 897 
Herbier, Grand, 874 
Hereford, 181, 190, 421 

* Henry of Lancaster, dnke of, 

187 

Herford, Jcdin, 409 
Hermes, 46 


Hero, 827 

Herodotus, 4, 6 * 

HeroUal adoenturee of the Medght of the 
Sea, 869 ^ a 

Herrick, Robert, 198; Cherry Ripe, 146 
Herring, Thomas (1698-1767), 261 
Hewes, John, 170, 186, 188 
Heylyn, Peter (1600-1662), Mieroeoemue: 
a little Deecription of the Great World, 
Coemographie, 89* 

Heywood, Elizabeth (daughter of John 
Heywood), 198 

John (im7-l6807), 198, 884 

Thomas (d. 1650?), 4. 118, 484 

Hieroleander, in Argenie,^ 269 

Hieron, bishop Osorius, 66 

Higden, Ranulf, Polyehronicon, 820 

Hilgay,. Norfolk, 166 

HiU, nomas (* Didymus Mountain ’) 

(X 1690), Moet briefe and pleaeaunt 
treaty ee, etc. A, 876; Profitable arte 
of gardening. The, 376 * 

Hitchcock, Robert [ft. 1680-1691), 809 
Hobbes, Thomas (1688-1679), 292, 297 
Hobson, 360 ^ 

Hoby, Sir Thomas, 8, 7, 897 
Hodges, Sir William (16467-1714), 102 
Hodgetts, John, Terra Auetralie incognita, 

101 

Holdsworth, Richard (1690-1649), 426, 

426, 484 

Hole, William (JL 1600-1630), 168 
Holinshed, Raphael, 7, 192, 898 fit. 

Holland, Henry (d. 1604), Treatiee against 
Witchcraft, A, 825 

Philemon (1662-1637), 1, 8 fit., 

16, 21, 266; Pliny, 14, 266; Sue- 
tonius, 14 

Holmes, William (bookseller), 886 
Holofemes, 16 
Holy Land, the, 89 
Holy Sepulchre, the, 201 
Holyrood, 239 

Homer, 21 fit., 88, 42, 48, 47, 414, 418, 

429 

Homiliet, The, 804, 424 
Hood, Thomas, 268 

Hooker, Richard, 221, 226, 286 fit., 289, 

• 268,0808, 411, 493 
Hooper, John (d. 1665), 282 • 

Hope, Sir William, 869 
Horace, 2, 17, 28, 80, 124, 186, 197, 206 ff., ^ 
286, 248, 260, 829, 882, 418 
Horae Subseeivae, 624 
Horne, Thomas Hartwell, 426 
Horses, writers on, 640 f 

Hoskins, John (1566-1686), 69, 266 
Housewifely, wnters on, 648 
Hours, hook of, 426 

Howard, Frances, countess of Somerset, 

148 

Hudson, Henry (d. 1611), 99, 1£7 « 

Hughes, H. R., of Einmri, 802w 
Hull, 106, 810 
Hume, David, 67, 292 

oapt. Tobias (d. 1646), 118 ^ 

Humphry, Laurence (1622|?-1690), 489 
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UwpaUp William; 121, 426' 

^onsdon, lordt See Cai^, John 
^ Huntingi ^tiiers on, 541 
^B^otingdon, oountese of, 161, 216 
‘ Huranll, Jaoqnee, Politieke^ Mored and 
MagfSM Dtfcoitrfec, 8 . 21 
Haebandry, writers on, 641 
Hatohinson, Roger, 498 
Hatton, Lake (d. J698), Blache Dogge 
of Newgate^ Tke,n350 
Hazl^, John^42, 50 
Hybeidine, piSson, 819 
Hyde, Winchester,^ Benedictine Abbey, 
417 

Hypolito, cardinal, of Est, in Markham’s 
Famous Whore^ 876 


Ibbairanes, in ArgeniSt 259 
Iceland, 825 « 

Idea. See Drayton 

‘ Imoto,’ 62, 116, 117 

Ilrom (t.e. Paris), in Euphormio, 266 

Illyrians, the, 43 

India, 92, 98, 99, 102 

Ingram, David, 73 ^ 

Ingulphas, 417 

Injunctions given by the Queenes Majestie, 
380, 381 
Ipswich, 409 
Irby, Sir Antony, 166 
Ireland, conquest of, 67 
Ireland^ Good Netoes from^ 389 
Isabel, queen of Richard 11, 169, 181, 182 
Islands expedition, 103, 200, 201 
Isleworth, 418 
Israel, people of, 81 
Italian Latinists, 840 


Jackman (traveller), 88 
Jaggard, Isaac, 395 

William, 394, 895 

Jahaziel, 43 

James I of England and YI of Scotland, 
53, 67, 59, 63, 64, 95, 132, 184, 186, 
137, 149 ff., 154, 155, 161, 163, 165, 
184, 187 £F., 203, 237, 239, 253, 254, 
256, 259, 266. 276, 279, 293, 302, 
304 ff., 310 ff., 384, 351, 874, 392,403, , 
405, 406, 427, 428, 531 « • 

• Basilicon dorm, 884 
Cmnterblaste to Tobacco, A, 349 ^ 
King's Majesties Declaration to his 
subjects, 839 

(?) True Law of Free Monarchies, The, 
301, 304 

II of England, 426 

V of Scotland, 822 

John, 76 

M. R., 424 

St, 287 


Thomas, 431, 550 

Thomas (15987-1635?), Strange 

andMngerousVoyageof Captain Thomas 
dames in his Intended IHseovery of the 

J North West Passage, The, 106 if. 

76. 92. 99, 100 
•now, 418 ^ 


Jeffes, Abel, 888 

Jeninges, Edward, 809 

Jenkinson, Anthony (d. 1611), 84, 88 

Jerome, St, 36, 87 

Jerusalem, 90, 828, 824 

Jest-books, 581 

Jesuit press, 411 

Jesuits, the, 100, 127, 167, 202, 218, 220, 
244, 255, 2rt, 296, 429 
Jewel, John* (1522-1571), 286, 4M; 

Challenge sermon, 235 
Joab, 281 
Jodeile, £., 124 
Johannes fundus, 264 
John II, of Portugal, 69 

king, 182, 188 

of Gaunt, in Richard II, 78 

of Salisbury, 269 

Johnson, Richard (1578-1659?), 586; 
Anglomm Lachrymae, 851 

Robert, Essaies or Rather Imperfect 

Offers, 845; Traveller's Breviat, The, 
89 

Samuel, 247, 252; Vanity of 

Human Wishes, The, 829 

Thomas (d. 1644), 375 

Joinville, John, Sleur de, 80 
Jonas, 232 # 

Jones, Richard (ff 1564-1602), 890 

Robert (ff 1616), 118; Second 

Book of Songs and Airs, 109 
William, 383 

Jonson, Ben, 46, 55, 59, 63, 115, 180, 
138, 145, 153, 158, 185, 198, 199, 
206, 207, 209, 214 ff., 248, 266, 
849, 390, 392, 895, 406, 484 
Cynthia's Revels, 887 
Discoveries, 25, 836, 848, ^24 
Everyman in his Humour, 187 
Every Man out of his Humour, 383, 
358 

Gipsies, The, 861 
Induction, The, 833 
Magnetic Lady, The, 838 
New Inn, 861 
Staple of News, The, 137 
Jonston, Arthur (1587-1641), Delitiae 
Poetarum Scotarum, 261 
Joppa, 68 
Josephus, 427 
Judas, «288 

Judicio, in The Return from Parnassus, 
189 

Judith, 170 

Jugge, Richard (/. 1581-1577 ?), 884, 400, 
401 

Julias Caesar, 4, 21, 196 
JuBserand, J. J., 246 
Justin, Histories of Trogus Pompeius, The 
abridgments of the, 21 
Justinian, Institutes of, 151 
Juvenal, 17, 206, 207, 250, 821, 329, 
831 ff., 349 

Juxon, WUliam (1562-1668), 806, 425 * 

Kalendrier der Bergers, 858 
Kant, Immanuel, 292 
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Emmaj, John (d. 1600?), ABO mi 
OattOim, 884, 886, 807, 400, 410, 414 
Keftti, John, Xomla, 85d 
Koeling, William (d. 1690). 99 
Keiih, Sir George, of Oowbnrn, 151 
Kemp, Wm (fi, 1600), KmpU nine day$ 
wander f 861 
Kemp^e Jigge, 868 

Kempe, A. J., Loeely MeUkueripit, 881 
EibcUll, Timothy {ft. 1677^ Ftoweree of 
Epigrammeet 88 
Kenilworth, 161 
Kennedy, Qaintin, 888, 418 
Kent, 190 

Kepler or Keppler, Johann, 876, 290 
Kew, 874 

Keymor or Keymer, John {ft. 1610-1620), 
809 


* Kinde-Eit of Kingetone,’ 861 
King, John (1659 7-1621), 91, 92, 208, 868 
Kingston, Felix, 400 
Kinwelmersb, Franois (d. 1580?), 4, 113 
Eirbye, Geor^ (d. 1684), 118 
Eirkham’s ohildmn of the queen's revels, 
188 


Knight of the Po§t from, Hell,.,, The Re- 
tame of the, 852 

Knolles, lUehard (155d?-16(K)), QenerM 
Hietorie of the Turkee, 58, 88, 89 
Knox, John, 232 ; Monetruoue Regiment 
of Women, 808 
Koran, the, 42 
KOrting, G. B., 257 


La Broue, Solomon de, Le eavaleriee 
Frangoie, 868 
La None, 8 
La Primaudaye, 8 
Labeo (ELalrs), 882 
Labrador, 66, 78 
Lacy, Alexander, 890 
Laertius, Diogenes, 5 
Lahore, 90 • 

Laing, David, 418 

Lamb, Oharles, 154, 155, 160, 252, 827, 
828; Elia, 260 

Lambarde, W., Perambulation of Kent, 84 
Lambert, Martin, in the Virginiane, 258 
Lamilia, in Oroateworth of Wit, 820 
Lancashire, 190, 232 
Lancaster, Sir James (d. 1618), 85| 98, 98, 
99 

Langbaine, Gerard (1656-1692), 876 
Lannm, 360 

Lamm for London or the eiedge of Ant- 
werpe. A, 824 

Latham, Simon (ft. 1618), Falconry, 874 
Latimer, Hugh (1485?-im), 227 fl., 888, 
800, 884, 880 ; Sermon on the Plough, 
884; Sermone on the Card, 889 
Latmus, 181 

Laud, William (11^78-1645), 804, 889, 
806, 411, 424, 486, 482 
^ Laura (Petrarch's), 810 
Law, william, 848 

Lawson, William {ft. 1618), New Orehaird 
and Garden, A, 878, 876 


Laaams, 858 

Le Bmn, N., 866 • 

Leach, A. F., Hieiory of WanM School, ^ * 
261 ^ 
League, the, 142 ^ 

Leander, 937 • 

Lebanon, 88 

L'Bcluse (Olusius), 874 

Lee, Sir Henry (151^1610), 118 

ethan Sonnete, 84 


Sidney, 

Legate, John (d. 1620), 410 
Legge, Cantrell, 16A 410* 

Legh, Gerard (d. ^568), Aeeedene of 
Armory, 876 

Leibniz, G. W. von, 260^ 292 
Leicester, Bobert Dudley, earl of, 1, 8, 10, 
20, 116, 172, 274, 884, 890, 401, 406, 410 
Leigh on Thames, 91 
Leipzig, 167 

Lekpreoik, Bobert {ft. 1561-1588), 412 
Leland, John, IHnerary, 66, 808 ^ 

Leo X, 884 * 

Leofric, 422 

Leroy, L^s {dit BegiuiO* ^ 

Lessing, G. £^265, 267 
Leusden, Jan, 47 
Levant, the, 67, 80, 84, 98 
Lever or Leaver, Thomas (1521-1577), 
282, 238 
Leyden, 402 

Libel of Englieh Policy, The, 67, 84 
Lichfield, 225, 421 

John, 411 

Lily, William, 822 
Linaore, Thomas, 428 
Lincoln, 190, 224, 228, 369, 882, 422, 
428; Grammar School, 275 

Abraham, 50 

countess of, 870 

Linschoten, John Huighhen van, 78 
Linz, 168 

Lipsius, Justue, 249, 250, 260 
Little Gidding, 406 
Livy, 1, 4, 6, 18, 16 
Llandaff, 421 

Lloyd, David (1685—1692), Stateemen and 
Favouritee of England, 54 
L’Obel, Matthias de, 874 
L5ber^ Valentine, 266 
Lockhart, John Gibson, 45 • 

Lodge, Thomas (16587-1625), 2, 6, 24, 25, 
86, 116 fl., 121, 122, 189, 818 ^ 

Alarum againet Ueurere, An, 817 
^Fatall starre that at my birthday 
shined. The,’ 116 

Fig for Momue, A, 180, 828, 829 ; 

*Like desart woods,* 116 
Margarite of America, 77, 118 
* My bonnie Lasse thine eie,* 117 
Phillii, 116, 118 
Proeopopeia, 857 
RoeaUnd, 77, 116 
Lok, Heniy (16587-16(»?), 

Mie&d {JL liUR, 89^ M 

Itfdlio. in Hdl’e F4fytiM«wN, Ml 


LondMt, 8, 76, Mft, 98,;i06, Ul. IMf, 
161, 168, 190, 191, 908 M„ 807. 
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Index of 

> sa4 »8, S4S, 868. S66. »S, »8. 
808. 810/811, 816fl.. 881, 888 
888, i«88. 884. 888. 841 11., 840, 

« 8088.. 878 8., 408. 40711., 48411. 
Aldtngate, 899 
AnMope, aign of fhe, 889 
AnshoB, court of, 436 
BUlingagate, 861 
<Biainlbrd/ 8^ 

Bread Street, T& Mermaid, 00, 91 
Britidi Muaenm, 117, 489 
OaTeraham^ona^ 148 
Ohelaea college, ^84 
Olifford’a inn, 167 
Eyebiight, 861 
Fire, The Great, 488 
Fiahmongera’ company, 886 
Fleet Btreet, 890, 898 
Ooldamitha, the, 184 * 

GraveBend, 868 

^Greenatreet honae, Eaat Ham, 412 
^ogaden (=Hoxton), 861, 862 
Houae of Commona, 168, 279, 806, 
806 

Houae of Lorda, 279^ 

Inner Temple, 157 
Inna of court, 208 

Knight Eider atreet, 898 ; Meixnaid, the, 
898 

Lambeth, 422, 424 

Leatheraellera, the, 891 

Limehouae, 78, 99 

Linooln’a inn, 199, 208, 219, 240 

Little Britain, 890 

London Bridge, 890, 899 

London Wall, 418 

Marahalaea, the, 166, 156 

Merchant Taylora* aohool, 888 

Middle Temple, 80, 141 

Newgate, 156, 881 

Fatemoater row, 898 

‘Pawlea’ (a St Paul’a), 880 

*Piixilyoo,’ 862 

PanPa crosa, 234, 286 

* Queen-hive,’ 861 

St Andrew’a, Holborn, 141 

St Clement Danea, 287 

St Dunatan’a church, 148, 219 « 

St Martin’a, Ludgate, 91 « • 

St Paul’a, 208, 204, 219, 225, 882, 
240, 265, 880, 880, 882, 856, 866|p888, 
898, 488 

St Panl’a churchyard, 898, 898, 408; 

Boae, the, 408 
Savoy church. Strand, 156 
*Saynt Magnua Comer,* 899 
Sion college, 418, 488 
Southwark, 861, 874 
Spital, the, 826 

Star chamber, 279, 879, 88011., 886, 
867, 411 

Stetionera’ company, 59, 68, 87811., 481 
StlRonmi’ HaU, 170, 171, 180, 184 
Strand, 202 
Temple, the, 886^ 887 
Tham^n^lTO^7, m, 898 


Names 


Thaviea'a inn, 199 
Tower, the, 58, 57 ff., 108, 148, 181, 
880, 425 ; Bloody Tower, 57 
^bum, 128, 881 

Weatminater, 483; T<q[>lil!b'a houae, 
188 

Abbey, Poet’a Comer, 195 

Gate houae, 65 

aoboil, 80, 164 

Whit4iall,«819 # 

York house, 278 
Long parliament, the, 299 
Longland, John (1478-1547), 228; Tm 
CcncUmeB, 226 

Lopez de (lomara, Francisco, letoria de 
las IndioB y eonquista de Mejico^ 69 
Loreto, litany of, 129 
Lorraine, 248 
Losely, 200 

Louis XIII of France, 254, 857, 259 

St, 80 

Louvain, 402 
Loyal ObeerveTf The, 65 
Lucan, 28, 895; Pharealia, 188 
Lucian, Menippue, 854 
Lucifer, 166, 167 
Luoretiua, 847 

Lupton, Donald (d. 1676), London and 
Country Carbonadoed, 851 
Luther, Martin, 215, 284, 801, 880 
Lycogenea, in Argenie, 858, 859 
Lydgate, John, Churle and the Bird, 
409 ; Lyfe and Panion of Saint Alban, 
409 

Lyly, John (15647-1606) 

Alexander and Campaope, 115 

* Cupid and my, Campaape played,* 115 
Euphuee, 844 

Qalathea, 77 * 

Midae, 115 
Mother BonUne, 894 

* Sing to Apollo,’ 115 
Lyndaay, Sir David, 828, 412 ff. 

Lyte, Henry (16297-1607), Dodoena’a 
Niewe herbaU, trana. of, 874 

M., W. ; Man in the Moone, The, 837, 842 
Mabbe, James (1572-1642?), 895 
^Mabillon, Jean, 419 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington, first baron 
Macaulay, 46, 280 
Macedonia, 59 

Maehiavelli, 842, 847 ; Arte of Warre, 4, 
7, 8; Florentine Hietorie, 7, 8, 898; 
Prince, 7, 8, 297 

Mabbin, Lewis (Jf. 1606), Dumbs Knight, 
The, 877 

MaoHlinia, Wm de. Monk of Eveeham, 
858 

Madagascar, 101, 102 
Maeviua, 881 

Magellan, Ferdinand, 69, 75, 78, 86, 92 

strait of, 77, 99 

Mahomet, 214, 815 * 

Malacca, 85 
Malgo, 67 

Maloiy, Six Thomas, 887, . 897 
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]|fftlT0n» 190 

lUvolio« in Twilfth Nighty 78 
Malvnes or Malineo, Gerard {fi. 1566- 
1641), 207, 800, 818 
Man, iale of, 190 
Man of Law (Cbanoer’e), 207 
Manchester, Baron's hall, 488; Chetham 
libraxy, 482 

Montagu, Edward, Aoond earl of, 

406 • 

Mandeville, Bernard (1670 ?-1788), 290 
ManAiviUe, Sir John, 68, 414 
Manila, 100 
Manlius, M., 18 

Mannin^am, John (d. 1622); Diary, 
262 

Mantuan, 121, 169, 171 
Manuale ad utum Sarum, 427 
Manwayring, Sir Henry, Sea-nuudM Die- 
tionary. The, 107 
Mappa mundi, 421 
Maroellinus, Ammianus, 4 
Marcia (t.c. Venice), in Eupharmio, 
256 

Marcus, in Owen’s Epigrammata, 266 
Margaret, countess of Cumberland, 182 

countess of liiohmond, 224, 226, 

227, 426 # 

duchess of Newcastle, 198 

queen of Nayarre, 6, 169, 182 

Marguerite of Valois, 259 

Maria, in Twelfth Night, 76 

Marian persecution, 429 

Marina, in Britannia'e Pattorale, 167 

Marino, 213 

Markham, Gerrase (166d?-1637), 808, 

864 if. 

Cavelariee^or the English Horseman, 

865 ft. 

Cheap and Good Husbandry, 872 
Complete Farriar, The, 866 
Country Contentments, 872, 873 
Country Housewifes Omden, 876 
Country^mans Recreation, 375 
Devoreux, or vertues tears, 876, 877 
Diseouree of Horsemanshippe, A, 865 
Dumbe Knight, The, 377 
Engluh Arcadia, The, 377 
English Husbandman, 875 ^ 

English Huswife, 878 
Famous Whore, The, 876 • 

Gentlemans Academie, 876 
Grinvile, Knight, The Most Honourable 
TragedU of Sir Richard, 876 
Herod and Antipater, 877 
How to chase, ride,,, both hunting horses 
and running horses, 865 
How to trayne and teach horses to 
ambie, B86 

InrUshmenJt of the Weald of Kent, The, 
878 

Maister-peeee, 867 
Marie Magdalene lasneniations, 876 
^ Markhams Faitf^tt Farrier, 868 
Markhams Farewell to Husbemdry, 878 
Markhams Method: or Epitome, 867 
Poem of poems, 876 


Rodonumths InfemaU, 877 ^ • 

Teares of the Belovod, 876 * 

Thyrsis and Daphne, 866 # a 
Way to get WeaUh, A, 869, 872, 879 i 
Whole Art of Angling, The, 878 
Marlowe, Christopher, 28, 65, 88f 117, 
248, 880, 896; Faustus, 821; Hero and 
Leander, 180, 222 ; Ouid^s Elegies, 19, 
828 

’Maroooo* (horse), sA, 581, 582 
Marot, C14ment, 24 

Marpr^te controversy, 2 S 0 , 821, 822, 
882, 879. 882, 412*^ 

Mars* Hill, 29, 270 
Marsh, G. P., 37 ^ 

Marshe, Thomas, 384, 898 
Marshall, Boger, 428 
Marston,. John (1576 ?— 1634), 6, 116, 
165, 8D7, 266, 381 fl., 368, 434 
Certaine Satyres, 831 
Hero and Leander, 895 ^ 

Metamorphosis of Pygmalion^s Image, 
The, 831, 832 

Scourge of ViUanie, The, 332, 888, 517 
Martial, 23, 124,^06, 242, 250, 262, 266, 
834 

Martin, James, of Dunkeld (ft, 1677), 277 

Biohard (1670-1618), 161, 162 

Martyr, Peter, 74, 80, 82 ; Decades of the 
Newe World, The, 70, 71; Orbe Novo, 
De, 69, 75, 81 

Marvell, Andrew, 214, 222; * Where the 
remote Bermudas ride,’ 187 
Mary I of England, 127, 198, 226, 284, 
379, 380, 382, 884 

queen of Scots, 136, 258, 808, 

396 

Masoall, Leonard (d. 1589), 868 if. 

Book of Fishing, A, 870 
Government of cattell. The, 870 
Husbandly e ordering.,. PoaUrU, The, 

870 

Of the arte and manner home to plant,,, 
trees, 370 

MassaohusettB bay company, 311 
Massinger, Philip, 6, 115 ; Maid of Honour, 
The 299 

Matthew, Tobias (1546-1628), 421 
Mauletto, Oenevefve Petau, 376 
Maunsell, Andrew (d. 1595); Catalogue • 
of^nglish Printed Bookes, 404 
Mauretania, 259 i 

May, John {ft. 1618), 809 

Thomas (1595-1660), Mtrrour of 

Mindes, The (Barclay), 254 
Maydman, Henry, 102 
Mazarin, cardinal, 484 
Mede or Mead, Joseph (1686-1688), 488 
Mediterranean, the, 66, 69, 92 
Medway, river, 190 
Mdanchthon, Philip, 880 
Meleander, in Argenis, 258, 259 ^ 
Mdiboeus, in ?Balegh’s Dialogue, 989 
Melisea (Tong’s), 122 
Melvill, James, Diary, 276 
Melville, Andrew, 276^ 804 # 

Merchant Adventuxera, 71,^10 
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. • Jomfo. 18. 189, 168, 188, 876, 894 
«Mwlia. 868 * 

« iUty Wfi, A C., 897, 840, 860 

Ifim TaU$ and Quiche Amwera, 884, 848 
* MmpotamU, 90 
Mctadhrphaiit of Tobacco^ The^ 849 
liiohel, GaUlamne, Lame Dore, 8 
Midaa, 10, 827 

Middle Ages, 70, UO, 269, 819, 858 
Middleburg, 64, 4OT 
Middleton, Dyid (d. 1615), 92, 99 
Midianites, 48 

Milan, Ambrosian nbrair, 429 
Milles, Thomas (d. 1627), 809, 406 
Millington, Thomas, 893 
MUton, John, 28, 45 ff., 64, 128, 186, 165, 
167, 168, 186, 195, 201 fl., 288, 855, 
859 

Jl PemerosOt 251 * 

L'AUegro, 251 
jLycidaSi 121, 171 

Mmsheu, John {fl, 1617), Duetor in 

linguaSf 892 

Mirror for Magutratce, A, 134, 176 
Misselden, Edward (Jl. ^08-1654), 297 
Missolonghi, 89 
Mitcham, 202 

Mocket, Biohard, (?) Ood and the King^ 
862 

Moffett, Thomas (1653-1604), Ineecto* 
rum $ivc minimorum animaUum theat~ 
rum, 874; Silkewormes, 874 
Mogul, the, 90, 91, 99 
Moluccas, the, 99 

Monson, Sir Thomas (1564-1641), 148 

Sir William (1669-1643), Naval 

Tract$, 103, 104 

Montagu, John (1655?-1728), 239 
Montaigne, 10, 15, 16, 246, 248, 254, 348, 
344, 347, 395, 523 
Montanus (Lodge’s), 122 
Montemayor, Goorge, Diana, 9, 117 
Montesquieu, Albert de, 295 
Montgomerie, Alexander, 322 
Moore Smith, G. G., 850 
More, Anne (afterwards Anne Donne), 
200 

Elizabeth, sister of Sir T. M., later « 

Eliz. Bastell, 198 • • 

Sir George (of Losely), 200, 201, 
221 ^ 

^ Sir Thomas, 198, 228, 261, 320; 

Utopia, 67, 300; Workc, 897 
Morgan, Henry, 76 

Morisot^ Claude, Alitophili VeritatU 
Lachrymae, 257 

' Morley, George (1597-1684), 422 

Thomas (1567-1604?), 118, 121 

Mormon, Book of, 47 
Momay, Philipj^s de; Work eoneeming 
the treumesse of the Christian Religion, 
Sidneys trans., 21 
Morte .mhure, 6 

Mortimer, Boger de, eighth baron Wig- 
more and first earl of March (1287?- 
• 1880), 181, 162 


ICortlake, 78 

M^n, Thomas (1564-1659), 202, 208, 
Moses, 61, 170 

Motto, in Drayton’s Idea, 179* 

Mountjoy, lord, afterwards earl of Devon- 
shire, 182, 161 
Mozart, 162 

Mnloaster, Bio^id, 288 

Miilto, Joha^, of KOnigsbeig, Epheijge* 

Mun, Sir ’Thomas (1571-1641), Dii- 
eoune of Trade to the East Indies, 
810 ; .England's Treasure hu Foreign 
Trade, 810 

Monday, Anthony (1553-1688), 117 ff., 
890, 586 

Ballad against Plays, A, 828 
Banquet of Dainty Conceits, A, 119 
* Beauty sat bathing by a spring,* 
119 

*Fair nymphes sit ye here by me,’ 
119 

PrimaUon (trans. of), 119 
Woodman's Walk, The, 119 
Mundy, John (d. 1680), 118 
Munich, Fugger collection at, 429 
Munster, 438 

Munster, Sfbastian, Universal Cosmo^ 
graphy, 70 

Musaeos (i.e. Daniel), 180 
Muscovy voyages, 67, 71, 75, 80, 84, 
92, 98 

Musophilos (Daniel’s), 185 
Muto, in Marston’s Scourge of Villanie, 
832 

Mychell, John (Jl. 1556), 409 
Myllar, Androw (Jl. 1503-1506), 412 
Mynshul, Geoffrey (1594?-1^8), Essay es 
and Characters of a Prison and Prison- 
ers, 845, 850 

Naomi, 43 

Napier or Nepelt John (1650-1617), 290, 
508 

Naples, 163, 249 
Napoleon, 810 

Nashe, Thomas (1567-1601), 8, 17, 18, 

. 21, 115, 188, 184, 142, 817, 821 ff., 
832, 888, 843, 845, 868, 584 
Anatomic of Absurditie, The, 818, 825 
Apologie of Pierce Pennylesse, 322 
Christs Teares over Jervealem, 823, 824, 
857 

Lenten Stuff, 819, 827, 828 
Pierce Penilesse, his Supplication to 
the Divell, 821, 822, 828, 852 
Terrors of the Night, 825 
Natxnal History, writers on, 542, 548 
Naunton, Sir j^bert (1568-1685), 51 
Navarrenus, Francis Mildapettus (i.e. 

William Temple), 276 
Navigation, The Art of, 899 
Navy List, 459 ^ 

Navy Becords Society, 108 
Nelson, Thomas (Jl. 1580), 890 
Neptune to England, 96 
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Nero, 80 

Nofille, lady Ifafy, daughter of the eati 
of Doreet. 865 

Thomas (d. 1615), 864, 487 

New Bnglaiid ooloiiies, 95 
New Forest, 190 
New Hebrides, the, 101 
New World, the, 811 
Newbeiy, Balph {JL 1590L 82, 898 
^ Newoaetle, 810 . 

— Thomas Pelham-HolleB, first duke 
of (1698-1768), 869 , 

under Ljme, 162 

Newfonndland, 70 

Newman, John Henry, oaidiniJ, 45 

Thomas (fi. 1578-1598), 148 

Newspapers: Courant^ or Weekly Newee 
from Foreign Parts, 894; Currant of 
Newee t A, 894; Swedieh InteUigeneerf 
898 

News-sheets, 585 

Newton, Thomas (1548 7-1607), 5, 504 
Nicodemue, Goepel of, 482 
Nioolls, Thomas [ft. 1550), 8, 4 
Nioopompns, in Argenie, 858, 259 
Nieuesa, 68, 70 

Noel, Sir Edward, first baron Noel of 
BidUngton (1582-1648), 265 
Nonjorors, the, 422 8 

Norbnry, Derbyshire, 869 
Nordeling, 246 
Norden, John, 495 

Norfolk gent hie will anA^.Teetament,,,, 
The, 898 

Norman fabliaux, 858 

Bobert [fl. 1590), 508 

North, Sir Thomas, Plutarch, 1, 8 ff., 7, 
9 fl., 15; Diall of Princee, The, 9 
Northumbeiland, 190 

Henry Percy, sixth earl of, 8 

Norton, John (d. 1612), 400, 409, 411, 418 
Norwich, 861, 408, 409; Horsham St 
Faith, 127 

Nostradamus, prognostieation of, 884 
Nottingham, 409; castle, 181 

Charles Howard, earl of (1586- 

1624), 88 

Nottinghamshire, 865 

Noya Scotia, 92 ^ 

Nova Solyma, 260 

Nuremberg Chronieon, 427 

Nflmberg, 260 * 

Nuihrowne Mayde, The, 888 

Oberon, in Nimphidia, 198 
Ocoleve^ Thomas, 168 
Octavia, in The CivU Ware, 187 
Odoombe, 89, 90 
Oieda, 68 

Olccm, in Drayton’s Bgloge, 178, 176 
Old English literature, 424 
OldeaetU, Sir John, 894 
Opalinsky, L., PoUmla JHfema eofUra 
9 Joam Borclaium etc., 854 
Oporinus, 880 

Orinda (ssEatherine Philips)^ 867 
Ormukm, 87 


Ortelius^ Ahraham, 78, 74 * 

Osaka, 100 # * i 

Oskr, W., 845 • • 

OtheUo, 78 ^ ^ 

Oihere, 74 • ^ 

Overburyt Sir Thomas (1581-1618), 108, 
148, 888 fl., 845, 860; Charaet^, 108, 
827, 888, 840; Wife, A Perfect, 865, 
888, 414 

Oyid, 16, 17, 19 fl.,^, 850, 849 
Arte Amandi, De,o90 
Fables of, Hie, etc., 

Metamorphoeee, 20^ 818, 414 
Salamacie and Hmnaphroditm, 60 
Trietibue, De, 80 

Oviedo, John Gonsales de, 70, 101; 
Bumario de la natural y general Hyetoria 
de lae Indiae, 69 
Owen, Hugh (d. 1618), 262 
— ^ JoK (1616-1688), 242, 848, 261 ff. ; 
Epigrammata, 262 

Sir Boger (1578-1617), 265 ^ 

Thomas, of Plas dfi, 262 

Tudor, 182 

Oxford, 9, 19, 51, 89, 120, 181, 186, 148, 
190, 198, 6(K), 284, 225, 228, 248 fl., 
274, 297, 881, 898, 406 ff., 416, 

427 fl., 432 ff. 

All l^uls college, 428 
Balliol college, 108, 427 
Bodleian library, 56, 244, 248, 265, 480, 
432, 488 

Brasenose college, 428 

Christ Church, 81, 244, 250, 265 

Corpus Christi college, 235, 408, 422, 

428 

Exeter college, 157, 278 
Franoisoans at, 419 
Magdalen college, 154, 429 
Magdalen hall (now Hertford college), 
182 

Merton college, 427 
New coUege, 161, 168, 407, 408, 487 
Oriel college, 427 
Queen’s college, 161, 428 
St Frideswide’s convent, 428 
St John’s college, 428 
St Mary’s church, 480 
I University college, 292 
• Unitersity Press, 410, 411 

Edward de Yere, seventeenth east 

^of (1550-1604), 118, 117; ’What 
cunning can expresse,’ 116 % 

Pacific, the, 68, 78, 86, 87 
Painter, William (15407-1594), Palace ^ 
of Pleaeure, The, 6, 7; Bhocmo and 
Julietta, 7 
Palestine, 68 
PalingeniuB, 250 
P^lamnB of Borne, 871 
Palmerin, 9 

Panape, in Drayton’s Sgloge, Xg i 174 
Pandora, in Drayton’s Idea, Vfr 
Paracrisus. 878 

ParmdifH <if JMmtf Tht, ll*i 

m « 
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%Mi«, V 89, U7> wl; SM, S70, SOS, 

, . • i|8, 896, 408, 4S((, 490; wdUge de 

^ Parker, Manifut DeUctUm af Dict^ 
Plogl 818 

— -^enzT (1604-1668), 810 

Martm (d. 1656?), BalladM, 868 

Matthew (16#-1575), 55, 897, 406, 

488, 484, 486, 48f^ Antistate Britan- 
nicae eecleiioBm De* 405* 

ParkinBon, (1567-1660), BaradiH in 
tdlts^aradUua UfdkitrU^ 875 ; Theatrum 
botanieum, 875 

Pama$9Ui, The Betume /rom, 189, 410 
Parr, queen Oatherioe, 381 
Pareone or Perione, Robert (1546-1610), 
187, 806, 411, 495 ; Chrietian Directory^ 
887 ; Christian Exercise, 410 * 

•Paequin Pillar,’ a, 128 
Puaerat, John, 864 
Pauionate Pilgrim, The, 119, 895 
Paterioke, Simon (d. 1618), 8 
Paterson, Ninian, EpigrammaUm libri 
oeto, 267 A 

Paul, St, 224, 270 
Panlet, Sir Amyas, 278 
Paulina, in Markham’s Famous Whore, 
876 

Pavia, 429 

Pavier, Thomas, 894 

Paynell, Thomas {Jl. 1528-1568), 4 

Peaoham, Henry (1576?-1648?), 855, 526; 

Compleat Gentleman, The, 8M 
Peacock, Thomas Love, 187 
Pecock, Reginald (1895 7-1460?), 226 
Pedantius, 826 

Peele, George (1558 7-1597?), 118 fl., 117, 
121 

Arraignment of Paris, The, 118 
*His golden looks time hath to silver 
turned,’ 118 

Hunting of Cupid, The, 118 
Peele, Merrie Conceited Jests of George, 
860 

Peireso, Nicolas Claude Fabri de, 258, 
257 

Pembroke, 288 ^ 

Henry Herbert, second earl ef, 265 

•— Mary, countess of, 116, 182, 185, 
172, 890, 484; Antonie, 188; Dialogue 
^ between two shepheards, 124 

William Herbert, third earl of 

(1580-1680), 209, 890, 481 
Penelope, in Orchestra, 162 
^ Penniless Parliament of Threadbare Poets, 
• The, 845 
Pennsylvania, 95 

Perkins, Peter, The SeamcaCs Tutor, 460 

WilHam (1558-1608), 885, 488; *4rt 

of Propheeging, 886 
s Berl mem adfyd, 411 

Feme, udrew, . master of Peterhoose 
^ (15197-1589), 141, 488, 488 
Persia, 84 

^pnhu, 17, 806, 807, 864, 889, 845 


Pern, 86, 99 
Pet, 88 
Peter, St, 864 

Peterborough, 418; St Peter’s monastery, 
417 

Petrarch, 184, 196, 197, 810, 818, 861, 
888, 489 
PetroniuB, 856 

Phaer, Tho]^ (15107-1560), 17 ft. ; 

Nature of WHtU, Of the, 19; Vergil, 19 
Philaiete (Wifh^s), 155 * 

Philip and Mary, 71 
Philips, Katherine, 360, 267 

Miles UL 1568-1582), 78 

Philistines, 81 
Philistus, 122 

Philooosmus, in Daniel’s Musophilus, 88 
Philostratus, 25 

PhUotas, in Daniel’s Philotas, 188, 185 
Phoebus, 132 

Phoenix Nest, The, 109, 118, 116, 118, 
159 

*Phylida was a fayer mayde,’ 119 
Phyllida, 122 

Phyllis, in Owen’s Epigrammata, 265 
Pickering, William, 890, 899 
Piers Plowman, 87, 882, 414 
Pigwiggen, in Nimphidia, 198 
Pilkin^on,JI9ranciB (1560 7-1625 ?), 118 
Pinart, 406 
Pindar, 80 

Pinson, Vinceneo, 70 
Pigafetta, Antpnio, 69, 80 
Pilgrim Fathers, The, 811 
Pimlyco, or Bunns Bed Cap, 862 
Piscator of Btrassburg, 376 
Pius n, 884 
— ~ V 802 

Plantin,’c., 402, 408 « 

Plat or Platt, Sir Hugh (1552-16117), 
870 

Divers new sorts of soyle, etc., 871 
Floraes Paradise, 875 
JeweU House mf Art and Nature, 871 
New and admirable arte of setting come. 
The, 871 

Plate fleet, the, 200 

Plato, 78, 249, 350, 270, 271, 285, 480; 
Axioehus, 5 

AiutuB, 245; Menaeekmi, 4 
Playford, John (1628-16867), Introduc- 
tion $0 the Skill of Musieke, liA 
PlSiade, La, 197 

Pliny (elder and younger), 1, 14, 15, 249, 
864 

Plutarch, 1, 8, 5, 10, 18, 15, 16, 88, 34, 
842, 844; MoraU, 6, 14, 249 
Pluto, 849 

Plymouth, 78, 800, 811, 850 
Poggio, Braooiolini, G. F., 882 
Pole, David (d. 1568), 428 

Reginald (1500-1558), cardinal, 428 

Polesworth. See PowlsworA 
PoliarchuB, in Argents, 858 ft 
Political pamphlets, 585 
Polisiano, Angiolo, 69 
Polo, Maroo, 68 
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Polonios, in 120 

PolyUiu, 259 
Pomp^, 196 

PoiMonby, William (1646?-10O4), 895, 
897. 898 

P<mt4-Moiu8on, 258, 256 
Pontia, in Owen’s JSfpipfdmmata, 265 
Pontooz, Glaade de, 24 ; L’idde, 178 
Pope, 860 

Alexander. 21, 2Q|, 280. 885; 

^Bunciudt 882 
Person, Biobaxd, 268 
Portraiti, Freneh, 522, 528 
Powell, Hamphrey (Jl. 1548-1556), 414 
William, 884 

Powlsworth (now Polesworth), 169. 174, 
186 

Prester John, 70 

Preston, John (1587-1628), 488 

Priest (translator), 874 

Primen, 884, 886 

Pring, Martin (1580-1626?), 94 

Prison tracts, 529 

Prodigal Son, the Dutch Latin comedies 
of, 820 

Prodromus, Theodoras, 249 
Prognostications, serious and burlesque, 
684 

Protagon (ue. Henri IV), HLa^uphormiOf 
256 

Prynne, W. (1600-1669), 80% 518 
Pugliano, Giovanni Pietro, 149 » 

Punic wars, the, 62, 64 
Porchas, Samuel (1575?-1626), 79, 85, 
90 fl., 101, 108, 107 
Hakluytuo Posthumiu, or Purchas HU 
Pilgnmes, 91, 92, 99, 898, 408 
Purchas hU Pilgrim; Microeosmus, or 
the Hie$orie oj Man, 91 
Purehae Hie Pilgrimage, 91 
Relation of a Voyage to Quiama,., 

* Performed hy Robert Hareourt, The, 
97 

Purfoote, Thomas, 22, 684 
Puritan, The, 860 
Purvey, John (1863 7-1428?), 88 
Puttenham, George, and Bichard, EnglUh 
Poesie, The Arte of, 21, 28, 24, 52, 
118, 114, 122 ^ , 

Puysieu, de, 257 

Pyeboard, George, in The Puritan, 860 
Pynson, Biohaid (d. 1580), 400 c 
Pyrford, 202 

Quarles, Francis (1692-1644), 484; En- 
chiridion, 162 
Querenghi, Antonio, 259 
Quintilnui, 848 

Quintus, in Owen’s Epigrammata, 265 
^uiros, Pedro Fernandez de, 101 

B., B., 4 
B., W., 2 

Babanus Mauros, 418 
Babelais, Franqois, 14, 246, 248, 821t 
826; Gargantm, 8, 414; PaeUagruel, 

8, 858 


259 


IJee OoodlM 


(fi. 

18 

Badirobanes, in 
Bainolds or Beyholds, 

285, 286; JdtOa^ 

Ds, 408 

Bainsford, lady Anne. 

Sir Heniy, 174 

Balegh, Sir Carew (15507-1625?), 65 

Sir Walter (1^27-1618), 46, 61 ff., 

67, 75, 78, 81, m, 86, 88, 9% 108, 
114, 117, 160, 164, m 
Arte of Empire, The, 56^ 

Breviary of the itUtbry of ^Enggapd, 
under William I (attributed to), 65, 
Cabinet Couneil, The^ 55, 64 
Cynthia, 58 

BUccuree an War in General, 65 
BUcovery of the large Empire of 
Gutdftor, 56 

History of the World, The, 54, 58 ff. 
Lie, The, 54, 124 . 

Like Hfrmit Poor, 54, 65 
Observations concerning the Royal Navy 
and Sea l^ervice, 68, 65 
Pilgrimmage^he, 54 
Prerogative (fr Parliaments, The, 64 
Relation of the Cadiz Action, A, 57 
Remains of Sir Walter Ralegh, The, 65 
Report,.. of the Fight about the IsUs of 
the Agores this last summer, 66 
* Shepherd, what’s love I pray thee tell,’ 
109, 124 

Steel Glass, In commendation of the, 52 
To-day a man. Tomorrow none, 65 
Trade and Commerce, 65 
War with Spain, A, 65 - 
Bam, William, little Bodeon, 874 
Bambouillet, Mom de, 888 
Bamus, Petrus, Bialectica, 275, 276 
Bamusio, Giovanni Battista, 69, 101 
Banhins, William {JL 1587-1601), 828 
Bastell, Elizabeth (afterwards wife of 
John Hey wood), 198 

John (d. 1586), 70, 198, 854 

Batoliffe, 288 
Bavaillac, F., 868 

Bavenscroft, Thomas (15927-1685?), 118 
Bawley, William (15887-1667), 278, 284 
Haqm^nd, 98 

BAde.’wmm (d. 1886), 437 

Bedmond, in Britannuds PastoraU, 157 

Begiomontanus. See Mfiller 

Begnault, Franpois, 402, 421 

Beid, T. D., 550 ^ 

Thomas (1710-1796), 294 J 

Remedies against BUcontentment„from 
the writings of auncient philosophers, 
848 

Benonard, A. A., 268 
* Bepentanoe,' the (ship), 77 
Bestoration, the, 107, 140, 228, 815, 421, 
425 

Beuohlin, J., Be arte eabbaUstiea, 276 
‘Bevenge,’ the (ship), 56, 876 
Beynolds, Henry (Jl. 1627-4M2), 136, l§f 
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c60ag& Ait t74 
<1640?-16a0?), 4. 
A9$, ThB, ai7. 


A8; 


Wt 169, 189 

of Baxf, PhiMAbUm, 411, 414, 
415 

> — r- ot London, tnahop,'^ DioJairiM de 
:\ Seaeeario^ 809 

itie^rd the Tragady of^ 

oardinAir 968, 960 
ffioholu tl500?-1665), 989, 984 
Bievaulx abbey, 421 
Boberto, Jamee {fl. 1564-1606), 884, 894 
Boberteon, 159D-1661J, Inventory 

' of the Riehee of the Cathedral of 
Sarum, 422 JB* 

Bobin Good-FeUawr 858, 689, 588 
Bobinson, Henry (1605 7-1664?), 810 
. ^ — Biohard (JL 1676-1600), * En- 
polemia,’ 891 ; Harmony oftHng Davide 
Harpt 891 * 

BooheBter, 421 

John Wilmot, aedbnd earl of, 197, 

914, 222, 224 

Boe, Sir John, 206, 209, 916 

Sir Thomae (15817-1644), 90, 916 

Boger of Hoyed^, 68 
Bogero, 24 
Bogere, Thomas, 495 
Bogae pamphlets, 

De Bojas, Femam 
Borne, 3, 127, 248^ 

424, 428, J- 
Yatioan Itl 

dhordh 

Borneo, 79 
Bonsard, Pierre de, 24, 196, 197, 210 
Bosamond, in The Civil War»t 187 
Bosamund, Fair, 182 
Boses, wars of the, 137 
Bosioradans, the, 278 
Boss, John, 418 

Bosseter, PhiHp (15757-1628), 118, 142, 
148 

Bostgaard, Frederik, Deliciae Quorundam 
Poetarum Hanorum^ 267 
,Botheram, Thomas (1428-1500), 489 '* 
Bouen, 142, 402, 427 ^ 

Boos, John (Bodleian librarian), 251 
Bousseau, Jean-Jaeqoes, 260 
Bowland (i.e. Michael Drayton), 172, 173, 
175 

David (JL 1569-1586), LoMoriUo 

^ de Tormee, trans. of, 9 
Bowlands, Samnel (15707-16807), 828, 
884» 857 ff., 868, 598, 529 
Betraying of Chrie% Tha^ 857 
God eave the King^ 851 
Qreenee Ghoet hanntimg Conieeatehere, 

Letting of Humoure Blood in the Head- 
Faine, The, 838, 857, 860 
looke to U for He Stdtbe ye, 858 
^ MelanehtMo Knight^ The, 859 



[na, 9 

264, 828, 
at, 127; 

352 


577 

Terribi* BtMM httmmu th* Mm mn* 
tf. the whole world, A, S88 
2^ Mertie when Goeeijfe Ml, W7 
TO Mery when Xnaeee mete, 617 
Bu^ Anthony (16497-1616), IW 
Boddier, Sir Benjamin, 209 

“ •Bi^borwld, 866 

Buffio (Hall’s), 880 

^ ttO** ^**®*** (1675-1622), JpnofYumit, 

Baskin, John, 45 ^ 

Both, 48 

5., E. (7 Edward Sharpham), Dioeoverie 
of the KnighU of the PoiU, 850, 854 

19., B., of the Inner Temple, Qen^man. 
116 

Sabie, Francis, 472 

Saokville, Thomas, first earl of Dorset 
and lord Buckhorst, 145, 198, 965: 
Gorhodue, 897 
Saewolf of Malmesbury, 68 
Sage, John (1652-1711), bishop, 151 
St Albans^ 409, 426 
8t Albane, The Book of, 864, 870, 875 
St Bartholomew, massacre of, 276 
St Lo, cdptain (16827-1729); 102 ' 

St Michad^ mount, 200 
St Omer, A2 

*St Patriok|s Porgatoty,* 858 
SalCa. Antoine de la, Quinee Joyee de 
Mariage, Lee, 8 

Salisbory, JL90, 228, 274, 409, 421 

breviary, 427 

countess of, 182 

missal, 421, 427 

Bobert Cecil, earl of (15687-1619), 

279 

Sallust, Catiline, 4; Jugurttta, 4 
Saltonstall, Wye (Jl, 1630-1640), Pieturae 
loquentee or Pictwres drawn forth in 
eharactere, 341 

Sampson, Wimarn (15907-16367), Herod 
and AntipatS^, The true tragedy of, 877 
San Juan de UUoa, 73 
Sancroft, William (1617-1698). 55, 426 
Sanderson, John (d. 1602), InetituHonum 
Dialecticarum lilnri quator, 274 
Skndys, Edwin (15167-1588), archbishop 
of York, 235, 299 

Edwin (son of bishop), 235 

George (1578-1644), Relation of a 

Journey, 89, 401 
Sannazarins, 261 
Sappho, 80 
Saracens, the, 68 
Sardinia, 259 
Sarmiento, 78 
Sarum. See Salisbury 
Satan, 167 

Satires, edict against, 519 

Savile, Sir Henry (1549—1622), 4, 965, 

Scaliger, J. 0. and J. J., 22, 955, 959^ 
822, 519: Ceiuura Euphormionle, 960 
Sohilders, Bichaid, 402 
Sehieme, A TreatUe of, 881 


87 



BiiMi-hmm Tks^ 8 |% HO 

8<dunitogli» Bl« Bolwrt, 57 - 

CMm^orta, 960 
SeinMa, 407 

a, 0., 960 
69 

is Bngbad), in 
JEuphamUo, 956 

8oo^ John (JL 1559-157m 419 

of Sooiaturrei, I^Uolin (1565- 
970), 961 

B. (1588?-159^, DiteoverU of 

WiUhcrajU 896 
Scotland, ohnroh ol 805 
Scott, B. F., 975 

Thoihaa, 459 

Sir Walter, 45 

Scottish parliament, 806 
— preas, 419 

Scotna (Erigena), Johannes, 269 fi.; 
Divirime Naturae^ Be, 970; tzana. of 
paeudo-Dionyaian writings, 970 
Solidary, Mme de, 827 
Sea Vyenge hetwene Holland and Ffryee- 
landf Card or rutter of the, 899 
SeafaHnge Men, in Hope of Good Fortune, 
In TraU of, 97 
Searle, Laurence, 141. 

Segar, Sir William (d. 1688),%onor MilU 
tary and Civill, 401 

Selden, John (1584-1654), 49, 55, 190, 
999, 425, 482, 484; Titlee of Honour, 
408 


Selena, in Drayton’s Egloge, 178, 175, 
176 

Semane eaored $afetye,„The, 899 
^mpill, Bobert, 412 
Seneca, 2, 4fl., 28, 888, 848, 849; Her- 
cuXea Fwrmm, 249 
Sennacherib, BO 

Sexes, William (d. 1579?), 864, 866, 
897 

De Serres, Olirier, 819 
ServiuB 264 ^ 

Seven Deadly Sins, The, 821, 516 
Seven Sages, Homanee of the, 861 
^vem, river, 190 
Seville, 69, 71 

Seymour of Sudeley, lord (15087-1549), 
280, 281 

Seyssel, Claude de, 8 
Shadwell, Thomas (16427-1699), Bumor- 
isti, The, 888 

Shakespeare, William, 8, 6, 7, 10, 
48 if., 49, 50, 55, 77 fl., 88, 115, 
117, 129, 182, 187, 168, 188, 198, 
195fl., 199, 248, 248, 966, 800, 849, 
890, 899 fl. 

As You Like It, 79 
Comedy of Errors, The, 4, 79 
Ooriolanus, 11 
Folios, 894, 895 
HamUt, 44, 886, 894 
1 Henry IV, 898 
9 Henry IV, 898 
Henry V, 188, 199, 898 
Lear, King, 894 


Xabcur’f Lost,, U9, 86% 

Luereoe, 894 
Macbeth, 906 

Merehant of Venice, 79, 894 
Midsummer Eighths Dream, A, 884 
JIfttch Ado about Nothing, 898 
?*On a day (alack the day!),’ 118 
Othello, 78 
Eiehard II, 78, 898 
Eichard III, 898 
Eomeo and Juliet, 79, 888, 484 
SonneU, 899, 894,407 . 

Sonnets to Sundry notes of Mm 
119 . Jj 

Tempest, The, 91, 78, 79 W 

Titus Andronicuk, 898 >' 

Troilus and Cressida, 996 
TuelfthnNight, 78 

Venus and Adonis, 128, 165, 180, 195, 
222, 826, 894, 407, 418 
Shandon, captain, in Pendennis, 252 * 
Sharpham, Edward ( d. 1607), 850, 529 
Shelley, Percy Bye&e, 153; Adonais, 
152 

Shelton, Thomdb {fl. 1612-1620), 895 
Shepherd, Tony, 117 If. See, also, An- 
thony Monday 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 861 
Sherwood forest, 190 
Ship Money fleet, the, 107 
Shore, Jane, 189 
Shrewsbury, 408 

school, 159 

Shropahire, 120 

Siberoh, John (Jl. 1581-1582), 409 
Sicily, 258, 258 

Athenian expedition to, 62 

Siculus, Diodorus, 408 
Sidley, Sir William, 265 
Sidney, Sir Henry (1529-1566), 72, 891 
lady Mary, 7 

Sir Philip (1554-1586), 10, 18, 81, 

108, 118, 116 fl., 121, 124, 125, 145, 
149, 150, 152, 158 fl., 172, 179, 196, 
210, 264 fl., 275, 891, 484 
Arcadia, 265, 898, 401, 414 
Astrophel and Stella, 117, 188, 142, 
17L 222 

Momay, trans. of, 21 ^ 

Egfiellent sonnet of a nymph. An, 

^18 

Lady of the May, The, 117 
Sonnets, 892 

Sir Bobert, 154 

Silins Italions, 949, 414 
Sillery, 259 

Simeon, Sir John, 909 
Bimmias of Bhodm, 128 « 

Simon. See Peter, St 

Sinicer. 860 

Si^leton, Hugh, 898 

Sion nunnery, Ohndleigh, 418 ^ 

Sisley, Clement, 141 

Thomas, 141 

Six Articles, the, 229 . 

Sixtus V, 499 
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Mm, ns, set; Mmi» IMtt 

887; Twmifn$ af 



884. 895 

, 818 
^Beavy (15607-^1591), 887 

John (ll»0-1681), 104, 

811; 0enm2 HUtory of Ftryinia, 95. 
401 ; Map amd of Virgifda^ 

411; Sea Qrammar^ 95. 105 
999 

Sir ThoiiiM41518-1577), 70; Dit- 

dbnane on the Commonwealth of England, 
897 


Thomas, muTeisit j librarian. Gam- 

bridge, 888 

8[mith], W[entworth], The Puritan, 860 
Smith, William, 117; Chlori^lSl 
&k>lanio, in The Merchant of Venice, 79 
Solempne, Anthony de, 409 
Sblleysel, 860 

Somers, Sir George (1554-1610), 78 

Wm, 585 • 

Somerset, 190 

Edward, fonrth sirl of Worcester 


(1553-1628), 148, 208, 859 

Frances, duchess of, 421 

Songer, Ralph, 482 

Songs of Divers Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
142 


Soowthem, John, Pandora, 472 
Sophocles, 4 

Sordido, in Every Man out of his Humour, 
858 

Sorel, Charles, Remarques sur le Berger 
extravagant, 860 
Sorrowes Joy, 165 
Soto, Andrew de, 94 
Sou^mpton, 190 

Henry Wriothesley, third earl of 

(1578-1624), 890 ^ 

Southern, John (Jl. 1584), 24, 25 
Southey, Robert, 89, 252, 267 
Southwell, Robert (15617-1595), 127 ff., 
189, 140, 218, 287 
Burning Babe, The, 180 
Fourefould Meditation of thefoure last 
things, 180 * 

Maeoniae, 180 * 8 

• New Heaven, New Warre, 180 ' 

New Prince, New Pompe, 180 ^ 

Saint Peters Complaint, 128 ff. 

Spa. 208 

SpecUUng, James, 280 
Speed, John, 159; Historic of Great 
Britaine, 58 

Spenser, Edmund, 17, 25, 47, 77, 88, 
10^ 117, 121, 184, 185, 181, 185, 
188, 189, 149, 150, 158, 165, 167, 
178, 180, 188, 808, 211, .848, 866, 
880, 860, 890, 484 
Astrgphel, 118 

Cohn Clomps Come Btome Again, 58, 
184 

FVieHs Queens, The, 58, 54, 67, 76. 180. 

» 828,881.898 


Spenser Society, the, 156 
Spenserians, 149 ff., 888 
Spice idands, the, 67, 78, 78, 76. 96 
Spiokemell, Thomas, 868 
Spilman, Thomas, 184 
Spira, VindeUn de, 481 
* Squirrel,* (ship), 74 
Stafford, loir 182 
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